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PREFACE. 

The  professors  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  who  conduct  the 
courses  given  to  tirst-year  students  have,  after  conference,  decided 
to  make  material  changes  in  most  of  these  courses.  A  statement 
concerning  this  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dean  Tha3rer  for  the 
year  1913-1914. 

These  changes  made  it  desirable  that  several  new  case  books  be 
prepared.  This  book  is  one  of  such  new  case  books.  It  is  intended 
for  use  in  the  course  on  property  (both  personal  property  and  real 
property)  given  to  first-year  students. 

EL  H.  W* 

Lanqdbll  Hall,  Cambripqid, 
January,  1915. 
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CASES  ON  PROPEETY. 


BOOK  I. 
POSSESSION. 


•        • 


CHAPTER. L 
THE  NATURE  OF  POSSESSION. 


SECTION  1. 

TAKING  POSSESSION  OF  CEA'S^lSLS. 

A.  The  Power  to  Control. 


i.  •   • 


^  ■«'       V 


PIERSON  t;.  POST. 

SCaines  (N.Y.)  175.    1805. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  commenced  in  a^  jus- 
tice's court,  by  the  present  defendant  against  the  now  plaintiff.  The 
declaration  stated,  that  Post,  being  in  possession  of  certain  dogs  and 
hoimds  xmder  his  command,  did  ''upon  a  certain  wild  and  uninhab- 
ited, impossessed  and  waste  land,  called  the  beach,  find  and  start  one 
of  those  noxious  beasts  called  a  fox,"  and  whilst  there  hunting, 
chasing  and  pursuing  the  same  with  his  dogs  and  hoxmds,  and  when 
in  view  thereof,  Pierson,  well  knowing  the  fox  was  so  himted  and 
pursued,  did  in  the  sight  of  Post,  to  prevent  his  catching  the  same, 
kill  and  carry  it  off.  A  verdict  having  been  rendered  for  the  plaintiff 
below,  the  defendant  there  sued  out  a  certiorari,  and  now  assigned 
for  error,  that  the  declaration  and  the  matters  therein  contained 
were  not  sufficient  in  law  to  maintain  an  action. 

Tompkins,  J.  This  cause  comes  before  us  on  a  return  to  a  certi' 
orari  directed  to  one  of  the  justices  of  Queen's  County. 

The  question  submitted  by  the  counsel  in  this  cause  for  our  deter^ 
mination  is,  whether  Lodowick  Post,  by  the  pursuit  with  his  hounds 
in  the  manner  allied  in  his  declaration,  acquired  such  a  right  to,  or 
property  in  the  fox,  as  will  sustain  an  action  against  Pierson  for 
killing  and  taking  him  away? 

The  cause  was  argued  with  much  ability  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  and  presents  for  our  decision  a  novel  and  nice  question.  It  is 
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admitted,  that  a  fox  is  an  animal  feroB  nalurce,  and  that  property  in 
such  animals  is  acquired  by  occupancy  only.  These  admissions  nar- 
row the  discussion  to  the  simple  question  of  what  acts  amount  to 
occupancy,  applied  to  acquiring  ri^t  to  wild  animals. 

If  we  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  writers  upon  general  principles 
of  law,  the  judgment  below  is  obviously  erroneous.  Jiistinian's  In-- 
stitvieSf  lib.  2,  tit.  i,  sect.  13,  and  FZeto,  lib.  ni,  c.  n,  page  175,  adopt  the 
principle,  that  pursuit  alone,  vests  no  property  or  right  in  the  hunts- 
man; and  that  even  pursuit  ^e^ompanied  with  wounding,  is  equally 
ineffectual  for  that  purpose;^  usibss  the  animal  be  actually  taken. 
The  same  principle  is  recQgi;^d  by  Brddon,  lib.  ii,  c.  i,  page  8. 

Puffendorf,  lib.  iv,  c.  6^  Vc  *  2,  §  10,  defines  occupancy  of  beasts 
feres  naturcB,  to  be  the/u^ffflil  corporal  possession  of  them,  and  Byn- 
kershoek  is  cited  as  cbSfi^^ding  in  this  definition.  It  is  indeed  with 
hesitation  that  Pi$ekdorf  afSrins  that  a  wild  beast  mortally 
woimded,  or  grea!^**^aimed,  cannot  be  fairly  intercepted  by  an- 
other, whilst  the^pucSuit  of  the  person  inflicting  the  wound  continues. 
The  foregoing-i^ulfcorities  are  decisive  to  shew  that  mere  pursuit 
gave  Post  QC^legUl  right  to  the  fox,  but  that  he  became  the  property 
of  Pierson/.TTko  intercepted  and  killed  him. 

It  thef^re  only  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  any  con- 
trary principles,  or  authorities,  to  be  foimd  in  other  books,  which 
ougtrt.tiqt  induce  a  different  decision.  Most  of  the  cases  which  have 
occfuHi^a  in  England,  relating  to  property  in  wild  animals,  have  either 
befeff  <iiscussed  and  decided  upon  the  principles  of  their  positive  stat- 
ute regulations,  or  have  arisen  between  the  huntsman  and  the  owner 
of  the  land  upon  which  beasts  feroe  naturce  have  been  apprehended; 
the  former  claiming  them  by  title  of  occupancy,  and  the  latter  ratione 
aoli.  Little  satisfactory  aid  can,  therefore,  be  derived  from  the  Eng- 
lish reporters. 

Barbejnrac,  in  his  notes  on  Puffendorf ,  does  not  accede  to  the  defi- 
nition of  occupancy  by  the  latter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aflSrms  that 
actual  bodily  seizure  is  not,  in  all  cases,  necessary  to  constitute  pos- 
session of  wild  animals.  He  does  not,  however,  describe  the  acts 
which,  according  to  his  ideas,  will  amount  to  an  appropriation  of 
such  animals  to  private  use,  so  as  to  exclude  the  claims  of  all  other 
persons,  by  title  of  occupancy,  to  the  same  animals;  and  he  is  far 
from  averring  that  pursuit  alone  is  suflicient  for  that  purpose.  To  a 
certain  extent,  and  as  far  as  Barbeyrac  appears  to  me  to  go,  his  ob- 
jections to  Puffendorf's  definition  of  occupancy  are  reasonable  and 
correct.  That  is  to  say,  that  actual  bodily  seizure  is  not  indispens- 
able to  acquire  right  to  or  possession  of  wild  beasts;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mortal  wounding  of  such  beasts,  by  one  not  abandon- 
ing his  pursuit,  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  deemed  posses- 
sion of  him;  since  thereby,  the  pursuer  manifests  an  unequivocal 
intention  of  appropriating  the  animal  to  his  individual  use,  has  de- 
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prived  him  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  brought  him  within  his  certain 
control.  So;  also,  encompassing  and  securing  such  animals  with  nets 
and  toils,  or  otherwise  intercepting  them,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of 
their  natural  liberty,  and  render  escape  impossible,  may  justly  be 
deemed  to  give  possession  of  them  to  those  persons  who,  by  their 
industry  and  labor,  have  used  such  means  of  apprehending  them. 
Barbeyrac  seems  to  have  adopted,  and  had  in  view  in  his  notes,  the 
more  accurate  opinion  of  Grotius,  with  respect  to  occupancy.  That 
celebrated  author,  lib.  n,  c.  8,  sect.  3,  page  309,  speaking  of  occu- 
pancy, proceeds  thus,  **  Requirittar  aviem  corparalis  quOBdam  possessio 
ad  dominium  adipiscendum ;  atque  ideo,  mdnerasse  non  evfficU.*'  But 
in  the  following  section  he  explains  and  qualifies  this  definition  of 
occupancy:  '^Sed  possessio  ilia  potest  non  solia  m<inibu^y  sed  instrur 
mentis,  id  decipuliSj  rettlmSf  laqueis  dum  qw>  adsint :  primum  vt  ipsa 
instrumenta  sini  in  nostra  potestale,  deinde  vt  fera,  ita  indiLsa  sUf  ut 
erire  inde  nequeaiJ^  This  qualification  embraces  the  full  extent  of 
Barbeyrac's  objection  to  Puffendorf's  definition,  and  allows  as  great 
a  latitude  to  acquiring  property  by  occupancy,  as  can  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  words  or  ideas  expressed  by  Barbeyrac  in  his  notes. 
The  case  now  under  consideration  b  one  of  mere  pursuit,  and  presents 
no  circiunstances  or  acts  which  can  bring  it  within  the  definition  of 
occupancy  by  Puffendorf ,  or  Grotius,  or  the  ideas  of  Barbeyrac  upon 
the  subject. 

The  case  cited  from  11  Mod.  74-130, 1  think  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  present,  inasmuch  as  there  the  action  was  for  mali- 
ciously hindering  and  disturbing  the  plaintiff  in  the  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  a  private  franchise;  and  in  the  report  of  the  same  case, 
3  Salk.  9,  Holt,  Chief  Justice,  states,  that  the  ducks  were  in  the 
plauitiff 's  decoy  pond  and  so  in  his  possession,  from  which  it  is  obvi- 
ous the  court  laid  much  stress  in  their  opinion,  upon  the  plaintiff's 
possession  of  the  ducks,  ralione  soli. 

I  am  the  more  readily  inclined  to  confine  possession  or  occupancy 
of  beasts /era?  naiuriBmtbia  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  learned  au- 
thors above  cited,  for  the  sake  of  certainty,  and  preserving  peace 
and  order  in  society.  If  the  first  seeing,  starting  or  pursuing  such 
animals,  without  havuig  so  woimded,  circumvented  or  ensnared 
them,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  natural  liberty,  and  subject  them 
to  the  control  of  their  pursuer,  should  afford  the  basis  of  actions 
against  others  for  intercepting  and  killing  them,  it  would  prove  a 
fertile  source  of  quarrels  and  litigation. 

However  uncourteous  or  unkind  the  conduct  of  Pierson  towards 
Post,  in  this  instance,  may  have  been,  yet  his  act  was  productive  of 
no  injiuy  or  damage,  for  which  a  legal  remedy  can  be  applied.  I  am 
of  opinion  the  judgment  below  was  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
versed.* 

>  LnmronoN,  J.,  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion. 
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YOUNG  V.  HICHENS. 

6Q.  B.  606.    1844. 

Trespass.  The  first  count  charged  that  defendant,  with  force, 
etc.,  seized  and  disturbed  a  fishing  sean  and  net  of  plaintiff,  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  fish,  wherein  the  plaintiff  had  taken  and  inclosed,  and 
then  held  inclosed  in  his  own  possession,  a  large  number  of  fish,  to 
wit,  etc.,  and  that  defendant  threw  another  fishing  sean  and  net 
within  and  upon  the  plaintiff's  sean  and  net,  and  for  a  long  time,  to 
wit,  etc.,  prevented  plaintiff  from  taking  the  fish,  so  taken  and  in- 
closed, out  of  his  sean  and  net,  as  he  could  otherwise  have  done; 
and  drove,  etc.,  the  fish;  whereby  part  of  them  died,  part  were  in- 
jured, and  part  escaped;  and  the  sean  and  net  was  injured.  Second 
coimt,  that  defendant  with  force  &c.,  seized,  took,  and  converted 
fish  of  plaintiff. 

Pleas.    1.  Not  guilty.    Issue  thereon. 

2.  To  the  first  coimt,  as  to  preventing  plaintiff  from  taking  the 
fish  alleged  to  be  inclosed  in  his  possession,  and  driving,  etc.,  the 
said  fish:  that  the  fish  were  not  plaintiff's  fish,  and  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  them,  in  manner,  etc. :  conclusion  to  the  coimtry.  Issue 
thereon. 

3.  To  the  second  coimt,  that  the  fish  were  not  the  plaintiff's  fish, 
in  manner,  etc. :  conclusion  to  the  country.  Issue  thereon. 

On  the  trial  before  Atcherley,  Serjt.,  at  the  Cornwall  Spring  As- 
sizes, 1843,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  drawn  his  net  partially 
roxmd  the  fish  in  question,  leaving  a  space  of  about  seven  fathoms 
open,  which  he  was  about  to  close  with  a  stop  net;  that  two  boats, 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  were  stationed  at  the  openii^,  and  splash- 
ing the  water  about,  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  fish  from  pass- 
ing through  the  opening,  and  that,  at  this  time,  the  defendant  rowed 
his  boat  up  to  the  opening,  and  the  disturbance,  and  taking  of  the 
fish  complamed  of,  took  place.  The  learned  Sergeant  left  to  the  jury 
the  question  of  fact  whether  the  fish  were  at  that  time  in  the  plain- 
tiff's possession,  and  also  other  questions  of  fact  on  the  other  issues. 
Verdict  for  plamtiff  on  all  the  issues,  with  damages  separately  as- 
sessed, namely,  568Z.  for  the  value  of  the  fish,  and  11.  for  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  net. 

Lord  Denbian,  C.  J.  It  does  appear  almost  certain  that  the  plain 
tiff  would  have  had  possession  of  the  fish  but  for  the  act  of  the  de 
f endant :  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  not  possession.  Whatever 
interpretation  may  be  put  upon  such  terms  as  "custody"  and  "pos- 
session," the  question  will  be  whether  any  custody  or  possession  has 
been  obtained  here.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  had,  until 
the  party  had  actual  power  over  the  fish.  It  may  be  that  the  defend- 
ant acted  unjustifiably  in  preventing  the  plaintiff  from  obtaining 
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such  power:  but  that  would  only  shew  a  wrongful  act,  for  which  be 
light  be  liable  in  a  proper  form  of  action. 

Pattbson,  J.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  support  the  affirmative 
of  these  issues  upon  the  pres^it  evidence,  imless  we  were  prepared  to 
hold  that  all  but  reducing  into  possession  is  the  same  as  reducing 
into  possession.  Whether  the  plaintiff  has  any  cause  of  action  at  all 
is  not  clear:  possibly  there  may  be  a  remedy  under  the  statutes. 

WiQHTMAN,  J.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  If  the  property  in  the 
fish  was  vested  in  the  plaintiff  by  his  partially  inclosing  them  but 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  nets,  he  would  be  entitled  to  maintain  trover 
for  fish  which  escaped  through  that  very  opening. 

(CoLERmoE,  J.,  was  absent.) 

Rule  absolute  for  reducing  the  damages  to  208.,  and  entering  the 
verdict  for  defendant  on  the  second  and  third  issues. 


STATE  f^.  SHAW. 

67  Ohio  State,  157.    1902. 

iSxcEpnoNS  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lake  County. 

The  defendants  in  error  were  indicted  in  Lake  County  for  the  crime 
of  grand  larceny.    The  indictment  is  as  follows:  — 

"  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Lake  County,  Ohio,  of  the  term 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

"The  jurors  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  within  and  for 
the  body  of  the  County  of  Lake,  duly  impaneled,  sworn  and 
charged  to  inquire  of  crimes  and  offences  committed  within  the  said 
County  of  Lake,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  upon  their  oaths  do  fijid  and  present,  that  Henry  Shaw,  John 
Thomas  and  James  Fostine,  late  of  said  county,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one, 
with  force  and  arms,  in  said  Coimty  of  Lake  and  State  of  Ohio,  \m^ 
lawfully  and  feloniously  did  steal,  take  and  carry  away  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  of  fish,  of  the  value  of  forty-one  dollars,  of 
the  personal  property  of  Morris  E.  Grow,  and  John  Hough,  partners 
as  Grow  and  Hou^,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State 
of  Ohio." 

One  of  the  defendants,  John  Thomas,  was  tried  separately.  On 
the  trial  no  evidence  was  offered  by  the  defendant.  The  evidence 
offered  by  the  State  disclosed  that  on  the  morning  of  May  15, 1901, 
about  5  or  6  o'clock,  a  small  sail-boat  was  discovered  two  or  three 
miles  off  Fairport  harbor;  a  tug  ran  out  and  overhauled  this  boat  and 
discovered  they  had  fish  on  board.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  where  they 
had  got  the  fish  they  said  near  Cleveland  out  of  a  trap  net.    They 
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were  asked  to  come  to  the  harbor  with  the  tug,  and  refused;  two 
other  tugs  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  one  abeady  there,  and 
brought  in  the  defendants,  with^their  boat,  and  they  were  arrested. 
It  is  in  evidence  that  on  the  way  in,  the  defendant,  John  Thomas, 
said  that  ''they  lifted  two  pound  nets  west  of  the  pier  and  got  the 
fish."  The  testimony  further  tended  to  show  that  the  two  pound  nets 
belonged  to  Grow  and  Hough,  the  parties  named  in  the  indictment, 
and  that  the  defendants  had  taken  from  these  two  nets  somewhere 
from  100  to  150  pounds  of  fish,  each.  It  also  appears  that  the  con- 
struction of  these  pound  nets  is  such  that  the  entrance  to  the  net  waa 
about  thirty-five  feet  deep,  eight  rods  long,  and  terminated  in  an 
aperture  leading  into  the  net,  which  was  two  feet  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  This  tunnel,  as  it  is  called,  extended  into  the  net,  or  pot, 
some  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  pot  was  about  twenty-eight  feet  square, 
reaching,  perhaps,  four  feet  above  the  water.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  into  the  pot  was  the  place  where  the 
fish  entered,  and  that  it  was  at  all  times  left  open.  There  is  no  evidence 
as  to  the  quantity  of  fish  escaping  from  the  nets;  it  simply  appears 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  fish  to  go  out  in  the  same  way  they  got  in. 
It  was  also  in  evidence  that  these  nets  were  frequently  disturbed  by 
wind  and  storm,  and  at  such  times  so  disordered  that  fish  escaped 
over  the  top.  When  the  state  had  rested  its  case  the  defendant^ 
Thomas,  moved  the  court  to  arrest  the  testimony  from  the  jury  and 
direct  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  court  overruled  this  motion,  but 
after  argument  did  direct  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  jury,  and  to  which  the  state  excepted. 

Davis,  J.  Fish  are /era?  nalurce;  yet,  ''where  the  animals  or  other 
creatures  are  not  domestic,  but  are  ferce  naturoBy  larceny  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  committed  of  them,  if  they  are  fit  for  food  of  man 
and  dead,  reclaimed  (and  known  to  be  so)  or  confined."  .  .  .  "Fish 
confined  in  a  tank  or  net  are  sufficiently  secured."  2  Bishop,  Cr. 
Law,  sect.  775. 

The  trial  judge  seems  to  have  directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty"  on  the  theory  that  the  fish  must  have  been  confined 
so  that  there  was  absolutely  no  possibility  of  escape.  We  think  that 
this  doctrine  is  both  unnecessarily  technical  and  erroneous.  For  ex- 
ample, bees  in  a  hive  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  yet  it  is  possible 
for  the  bees  to  leave  the  hive  by  the  same  place  at  which  they  entered. 
Toacquire  a  property^right  in  animals/ercgjigtorrp,  the  pursuer  must, 
bring  them  into  his  power  xnd  control,  and  SQjnaintain  his  control 
asjto  shoW-  that  he  does  not  intend,  to  abandon  them  again  to  the 
world  at  largg.  When  he  has  confined  them  within  his  own  private 
enclosure  where  he  may  subject  them  to  his  own  use  at  his  pleasure, 
and  maintains  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  escape,  they  are  so 
impressed  with  his  proprietorship  that  a  felonious  taking  of  them 
from  his  enclosure,  whether  trap,  cage,  park,  net,  or  whatever  it  may 
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be,  will  be  larceny.  For  such  cases,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  au- 
thorities above  quoted,  the  law  does  not  require  absolute  security 
a^inst  the  possibility  of  escape,  and  none  of  the  authorities  cited 
for  the  defendants  in  error,  except  Norton  v.  Ladd,  5  N.H.  203,  sus- 
tain their  contention.  Young  v.  Hichens,  6  Ad.  &  Ell.,  N.S.,  606; 
B.  c,  51;  E.  C.  L.  606,  is  not  applicable  to  this  case.  That  was  an 
action  for  the  conversion  of  fish  which  were  never  in  the  plaintiff's 
net,  but  had  been  frightened  away  from  entering  into  the  plaintiff's 
net  by  the  defendant  and  caught  in  his  own  net. 

In  the  present  case  the  fish  were  not  at  large  in  Lake  Erie.  They 
were  confined  in  nets,  from  which  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible 
for  them  to  escape,  yet  it  was  practically  so  impossible;  for  it  seems 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  few,  if  any,  of  the  fish  escape. 
The  fish  that  were  taken  had  not  escaped,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  would  have  escaped,  or  even  that  they  probably  would  have 
escaped.  They  were  so  safely  secured  that  the  owners  of  the  nets 
could  have  taken  them  out  of  the  water  at  will  as  readily  as  the  de- 
fendants did.  The  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  nets  was  so  com- 
plete and  certain  that  the  defendants  went  to  the  nets  and  raised 
them  with  absolute  assurance  that  they  could  get  the  fish  that  were 
in  them.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  owners  of  the  nets,  having 
captured  and  confined  the  fish,  had  acquired  such  a  property  in  them 
that  the  taking  of  them  was  larceny. 

Exceptions  sitstained. 
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Nelson,  D.  J.  This  is  a  libel  to  recover  the  value  of  a  fin-back 
whale.  The  libellant  lives  in  Provincetown  and  the  respondent 
in  Wellfleet.  The  facts,  as  they  appeared  at  the  hearing,  are  as 
follows:  — 

In  the  early  spring  months  the  easterly  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
is  frequented  by  the  species  of  whale  known  as  the  fin-back  whale. 
Fishermen  from  Provincetown  pursue  them  in  open  boats  from  the 
shore  and  shoot  them  with  bpmb-lances  fired  from  guns  made 
ejcpressly  for  the  purpose.  When  killed  they  sink  at  once  to  the 
bottom,  but  in  the  course  of  from  one  to  three  days  they  rise  and 
float  on  the  surface.  Some  of  them  are  picked  up  by  vessels  and 
towed  into  Provincetown.  Some  float  ashore  at  high  water  and  are 
left  stranded  on  the  beach  as  the  tide  recedes.  Others  float  out  to  sea 
and  are  never  recovered.  The  person  who  happens  to  find  them  on 
the  beach  usually  sends  word  to  Provincetown,  and  the  owner  comes 
to  the  spot  and  removes  the  blubber.  The  finder  usually  receives  a 
omall  salvage  for  his  services.  Try-works  are  established  in  Province* 
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town  for  tr3dng  out  the  oil.  The  business  is  of  considerable  extent, 
but,  since  it  requires  skill  and  experience,  as  well  as  some  outlay  of 
capital,  and  is  attended  with  great  exposure  and  hardship,  few  per- 
sons engage  in  it.  The  average  yield  of  oil  i^  about  twenty  barrels  to 
a  whale.  It  swims  with  great  swiftness,  and  for  that  reason  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  harpoon  and  line.  Each  boat's  crew  engaged  in  the 
business  has  its  peculiar  mark  or  device  on  its  lances,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  known  by  whom  the  whale  is  killed. 

The  usage  on  Cape  Cod,  for  many  years,  has  been  that  the  person 
who  kills  a  whale  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed, owns  it,  and  this  right  has  never  been  disputed  until  this 
case.  The  libellant  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  ten  years 
past.  On  the  morning  of  April  9, 1880,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  near 
the  end  of  Cape  Cod,  he  shot  and  instantly  killed  with  a  bomb-lance 
the  whale  in  question.  It  sunk  immediately,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  was  found  stranded  on  the  beach  in  Brewster,  within  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  by  one  Ellis,  seventeen  miles  from  the  spot 
where  it  was  killed.  In^tesid  of  sending  word  to  Provincetown,  as  is 
customary,  Ellis  advertised  the  whale  for  sale  at  auction,  and  sold  it 
to  the  respondent,  who  shipped  ofiF  the  blubber  and  tried  out  the  oil. 
The  libellant  heard  of  the  finding  of  the  whale  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  and  inunediately  sent  one  of  his  boat's  crew  to  the  place  and 
claimed  it.  Neither  the  respondent  nor  Ellis  knew  the  whale  had 
been  killed  by  the  libellant,  but  they  knew  or  might  have  known,  if 
they  had  wished,  that  it  had  been  shot  and  killed  with  a  bomb-lance, 
by  some  person  engaged  in  this  species  of  business. 

The  libellant  claims  title  to  the  whale  under  this  usage.  The 
respondent  insists  that  this  usage  is  invalid.  It  was  decided  by  Judge 
Sprague,  in  Taber  v.  Jenny,  1  Sprague,  315,  that  when  a  whale  has 
been  killed,  and  is  anchored  and  left  with  marks  of  appropriation, 
it  is  the  property  of  the  captors;  and  if  it  is  afterwards  found,  still 
anchored,  by  another  ship,  there  is  no  usage  or  principle  of  law  by 
which  the  property  of  the  original  captors  is  diverted,  even  though 
the  whale  may  have  dragged  from  its  anchorage.  The  learned  judge 
says:  — 

''When  the  whale  had  been  killed  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  boat  of  Hillman  (the  first  taker)  it  became  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  that  ship,  and  all  was  done  which  was  then  practicable  in 
order  to  secure  it.  They  left  it  anchored,  with  imequivocal  marks  of 
appropriation." 

In  BarUett  v.  Bvddy  1  Low.  223,  the  facts  were  these:  The  first 
officer  of  the  libellant's  ship  killed  a  whale  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea, 
anchored  it,  attached  a  waif  to  the  body,  and  then  left  it  and  went 
ashore  at  some  distance  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  boats 
of  the  respondent's  ship  found  the  whale  adrift,  the  anchor  not  hold- 
ing, the  cable  coiled  roimd  the  body,  and  no  waif  or  irons  attached 
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to  it.  Judge  Lowell  held  that,  as  the  libellants  had  killed  and  taken 
actual  possession  of  the  whale,  the  ownership  vested  in  them.  In  his 
opinion  the  learned  judge  says:  — 

''A  whale,  being  ferce  naiurce,  does  not  become  property  imtil  a 
firm  possession  has  been  established  by  the  taker.  But  when  such 
possession  has  become  firm  and  complete,  the  right  of  property  is 
clear,  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  property.'' 

He  doubted  whether  a  usage  set  up  but  not  proved  by  the  respond- 
ents, that  a  whale  found  adrift  in  the  ocean  is  the  property  of  the 
finder,  imless  the  first  taker  should  appear  and  claim  it  before  it  is 
cut  in,  would  be  valid,  and  remarked  that  "there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  upholding  a  custom  that  should  take  the  property  of  A. 
and  ^ve  it  to  B.,  imder  so  very  short  and  uncertain  a  substitute  for 
the  statute  of  limitations,  and  one  so  open  to  fraud  and  deceit." 
Both  the  cases  cited  were  decided  without  reference  to  usage,  upon 
the  groimd  that  the  property  had  been  acquired  by  the  first  ti^er 
by  actual  possession  and  appropriation. 

In  Swift  V.  Gifford,  2  Low.  110,  Judge  Lowell  decided  that  a  cus- 
tom among  whalemen  in  the  Arctic  seas,  that  the  iron  holds  the 
whale,  was  reasonable  and  valid.  In  that  case  a  boat's  crew  from  the 
respondent's  ship  pursued  and  struck  a  whale  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  the  harpoon  and  the  line  attached  to  it  remained  in  the  whale, 
but  did  not  remain  fast  to  the  boat.  A  boat's  crew  from  the  libel- 
lant's  ship  continued  the  pursuit  and  captured  the  whale,  and  the 
master  of  the  respondent's  ship  claimed  it  on  the  spot.  It  was  held 
by  the  learned  judge  that  the  whale  belonged  to  the  respondents.  It 
was  said  by  Judge  Sprague,  in  Bourne  v.  AMey,  an  imprinted  case 
referred  to  by  Judge  Lowell  in  Swift  v.  Gifford^  that  the  usage  for 
the  first  iron,  whether  attached  to  the  boat  or  not,  to  hold  the  whale 
was  fully  established;  and  he  added  that,  althou^  local  usages  of  a 
particular  port  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  general 
maritime  law,  this  objection  did  not  apply  to  a  custom  which  em- 
braced an  entire  business,  and  had  been  concurred  in  for  a  long  time 
by  every  one  engaged  in  the  trade. 

In  Swift  V.  Gifford,  Judge  Lowell  also  said:  — 

''The  rule  of  law  invoked  in  this  case  is  one  of  very  limited  appli- 
cation. The  whale  fishery  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  of  any 
importance  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  much  used,  and  if  a  usage  is 
found  to  prevail  generally  in  that  business,  it  will  not  be  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  is  likely  to  disturb  the  general  understanding  of 
mankind  by  the  interposition  of  an  arbitrary  exception." 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  usage  proved  in  this  case  is  not  as  reason- 
able as  that  sustained  in  the  case  cited.  Its  application  must  neces- 
sarily be  extremely  limited,  and  can  affect  but  a  few  persons.  It  has 
been  recognized  and  acquiesced  in  for  many  years.  It  requires  in  the 
flrst  taker  the  only  act  of  appropriation  that  is  possible  in  the  nature 
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of  the  case.  Unless  it  is  sustained,  this  branch  of  industry  must 
necessarily  cease,  for  no  person  would  engage  in  it  if  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  could  be  appropriated  by  any  chance  finder.  It  gives  reason- 
able salvage  for  securing  or  reporting  the  property.  That  the  rule 
works  well  in  practice  is  shown  by  the  extent  of  the  industry  which 
has  grown  up  under  it,  and  the  general  acquiescence  of  a  whole  com- 
munity interested  to  dispute  it.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  without 
regard  to  usage  the  common  law  would  not  reach  the  same  result. 
That  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  decisions  in  Taber  v.  Jenny  and 
BartUU  v.  Bvdd.  If  the  fisherman  does  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  to 
make  the  animal  his  own,  that  would  seem  to  be  sufficient.  Such  a 
rule  might  well  be  applied  in  the  interest  of  trade,  there  being  no 
usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary.  Holmes,  Com.  Law,  217.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  hold  the  usage  to  be  valid,  and  that  the  property  in 
the  whale  was  in  the  libellant. 

The  rule  of  damages  is  the  market  value  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  whale,  less  the  cost  of  trying  it  out  and  preparing  it  for  the  mar- 
ket, with  interest  on  the  amount  so  ascertained  from  the  date  of 
conversion.  As  the  question  is  new  and  important,  and  the  suit  is 
contested  on  both  sides,  more  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  settled 
than  for  the  amount  involved,  I  shall  give  no  costs. 

Decree  for  the  libeUanifar  $71.06,  wiihovl  costs. 


HOLLISTER  v.  GOODALE. 

8  Conn.  332.  1831. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  for  taking  and  canying  away  a 
barouche  and  harness. 

The  cause  was  tried  at  Hartford,  February  term,  1831,  before 
Peters,  J. 

The  claim  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  harness,  was  abandoned  at  the 
trial;  and  the  controversy  regarded  the  barouche  only.  Both  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  constables  of  the  town  of  Glaston- 
bury, and  claimed  to  have  taken  this  property,  under  different  writs 
of  attachment,  issued  against  Henry  Benton;  and  the  issue  turned 
on  the  priority  of  service. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  claimed,  that  the  barouche  was 
in  Benton's  carriage-house,  the  door  of  which  was  fastened  by  a 
padlock;  that  the  plaintiff,  having  lawfully  obtained  the  key,  went  to 
the  carriage-house,  unlocked  the  door,  and  attached  the  barouche, 
declaring  that  he  attached  all  the  carriages  and  harnesses  in  the 
carriage-house ;  and  that  while  he  was  attempting  to  remove  the 
barouche,  the  defendant  forcibly  took  it  from  his  possession,  and 
afterwards  sold  it  at  the  post. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  by  the  defendant,  that  he  went 
with  his  attachment  near  the  carriage-house,  and  concealed  himself; 
that  when  the  plaintiff  unlocked  the  door,  the  defendant  first  entered, 
and  attached  the  barouche;  that  the  plaintiff  neither  attached  the 
property,  nor  took  possession  of  it;  and  that  some  time  afterwards, 
the  defendant  returned  to  the  carriage-house,  and  attached  the 
harness  and  removed  it. 

The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  if  the  plaintiff  was  at  the  carriage- 
house  before  the  barouche  was  attached  by  the  defendant,  and  had  a 
writ  of  attachment  in  his  hands,  and  the  key  of  the  carriage-house  in 
his  possession,  and  was  unlocking  the  door,  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing that  he  attached  the  property;  he  thereby  obtained  the  custody 
and  possession  of  it;  and  that  this,  without  an  actual  touching  of  it, 
constituted  an  attachment  of  it. 

The  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict;  and  the  defendant  moved  for  a 
new  trial  for  a  misdirection. 

HosMER,  Ch.  J.  The  enquiries  in  the  case  are,  what  constitutes  a 
legal  attachment;  and  whether  on  this  subject  the  charge  was  correct. 

1.  The  word  attach,  derived  remotely  from  the  Latin  term  attingo, 
and  more  inmxediately  from  the  French  attacker,  signifies  to  take  or 
touch,  and  was  adopted  as  a  precise  expression  of  the  thing;  nam  qui 
nomina  intelligit,  res  etiam  inteUigiL 

The  only  object  of  attachment  is  to  take  out  of  the  defendant's 
possession,  and  to  transfer  into  the  custody  of  the  law,  acting  through 
its  legal  officer,  the  goods  attached,  that  they  may,  if  necessary,  be 
seized  in  execution,  and  be  disposed  of  and  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser. From  both  these  considerations  it  is  apparent  that  to 
attach  is  to  take  the  actual  possession  of  property.  Hence,  the  legal 
doctrine  is  firmly  established  that  to  constitute  an  attachment  of 
goods  the  officer  must  have  the  actiud  possession  and  custody.  It  was 
laid  down  in  these  express  words,  by  Ch.  J.  Parsons,  in  Lane  et  al.  v. 
Jackson,  5  Mass.  Rep.  157,  163,  and  by  Ch.  J.  Parker,  in  Train  v. 
Wellington,  12  Mass.  Rep.  496,  497.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  my  in- 
vestigations have  enabled  me  to  discover,  a  single  determination 
opposed  to  the  preceding  principle. 

The  case  of  Turner  v.  Au^n,  16  Mass.  Rep.  181,  decided  that  no 
overt  act  by  the  sheriff  was  necessary  to  constitute  an  attachment  of 
property,  previously  in  his  custody  on  another  attachment.  But  this 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  principle  advanced.  The  sheriff  al- 
ready had  the  actual  custody;  and  mere  form  or  ceremony,  for  form's 
sake,  and  not  for  the  preservation  of  substance,  can  never  be  re- 
quired. 

It  was  likewise  adjudged  in  Denny  v.  Warren,  16  Mass.  Rep.  420, 
that  an  officer,  who  entered  a  store  to  attach  goods,  where  there  was 
no  competition,  received  the  key  from  the  clerk,  and  locked  up  the 
store,  having  declared  his  intention  to  attach,  had  made  a  sufficient 
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^ittachment.  And  in  Gordon  v.  Jenny,  16  Mass.  Rep.  465,  the  deter- 
mination was  to  the  same  effect. 

So  in  Naylor  v.  Dennie,  8  Pick.  198,  it  was  decided  that  inacces- 
sible goods,  covered  up  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  were  attached,  by  the 
officer's  going  on  board,  and  leaving  a  keeper  to  take  care  of  them; 
and  in  Merrill  v.  Sawyer,  8  Pick.  397,  that  hay  in  a  bam  was  duly 
attached,  by  putting  a  notification  of  the  attachment  on  the  bam 
door. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  court  went  on  the  principle,  that  the 
ictual  possession  and  custody  was  necessary  to  constitute  an  attach- 
ment; although  there  being  no  race  for  priority  of  attachment,  they 
held  that  to  be  the  actual  custody  and  possession,  which,  perhaps, 
was  constmctive  possession  only. 

The  analogous  cases  all  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  actually  tak- 
ing the  property.  This  is  the  established  law  concerning  the  levy  of 
executions;  that  is,  the  property  levied  on  is  actually  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  law.  So  when  an  attachment  or  execution  is  levied  on 
the  body,  it  is  e£Eected  by  a  corporal  seizing  or  touching  of  the  body, 
and  thus  putting  it  in  the  custody  of  the  law  (3  Bla.  Comm.  288) ;  or 
by  what  is  tantamoimt,  a  power  of  taking  possession  and  the  party's 
submission  thereto.  Genner  v.  Sparkes,  1  Salk.  79;  Homer  v.  Baityn, 
Bui.  N.  P.  62.  But  if  the  person  do  not  submit  (and  this  dead  prop- 
erty cannot  do),  the  body  must  actually  be  seized. 

2.  The  question  now  arises,  in  view  of  the  preceding  facts  and 
principles,  whether  the  charge  to  the  jury  was  correct. 

That  the  plaintiff  was  at  the  door  of  the  carriage-house,  with  a 
writ  of  attachment  in  his  hand,  only  proves  his  intention  to  attach. 
To  this  no  accession  is  made,  by  the  lawful  possession  of  the  key  and 
the  imlocking  of  the  door.  Suppose  what  does  not  appear,  that  the 
key  was  delivered  to  him,  by  the  owner  of  the  barouche,  that  he 
might  attach  the  property;  this  would  be  of  no  amount.  He  might 
have  the  constructive  possession,  which,  on  a  sale,  as  between  vendor 
and  vendee,  would  be  sufficient;  but  an  attachment  can  only  be 
made  by  the  taking  of  actual  possession.  As  little  importance  is 
attached  to  the  imlocking  of  the  door,  and  the  declaration  that  the 
plaintiff  attached  the  carriage.  This  was  not  the  touching  of  the 
property,  or  the  taking  of  the  actual  possession.  The  removal  of  an 
obstacle  from  the  way  of  attaching,  as  the  opening  of  the  door,  is  not 
an  attachment,  nor  was  the  verbal  declaration.  An  attachment  is  an 
act  done;  and  not  a  mere  oral  annunciation.  From  these  various 
acts,  taken  separately  or  conjointly,  the  plaintiff  did  not  obtain  the 
possession  and  custody  of  the  barouche,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
attach  the  property. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  facts  contended  for,  by  the  defendant,  were 
proved,  his  defence  was  complete.  Between  two  officers  having 
separate  attachments,  there  was  a  race  for  priority.  They  both  had 
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arrived  at  the  carriage-house;  and,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
the  defendant  outstripped  his  competitor,  and  seized  on  the  barouche. 
By  this  act,  he  had  the  actual  possession,  and  was  successful  in  liis 
intended  prior  attachment. 

I  would,  therefore,  advise  a  new  trial  of  the  cause. 

Daggett  and  Williams,  Js.,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Petebs,  J.,  was  also  inclined  to  concur,  though  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  that  the  charge  was  wrong. 

BissELL,  J.,  was  absent. 

New  trial  to  be  granted. 


HUNTINGTON  v.  BLAISDELL. 

2N.H.317.  1820. 

This  was  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis  for  a  quantity  of  household 
furniture.  The  defendants  pleaded,  first,  not  guilty;  and,  secondly; 
that  Blaisdell,  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  the  other  defendants,  as  his 
assistants,  took  and  removed  the  furniture  as  the  property  of  one 
Luther  Delano,  against  whom  Blaisdell  had  a  writ  of  attachment  in 
favor  of  Josiah  Barnes.  The  plaintiff  joined  the  general  issue,  and  to 
the  special  plea  replied,  that  the  title  to  the  furniture  at  the  time  of 
the  removal  was  in  him  and  not  in  Delano. 

On  the  trial  here  in  November,  a.d.  1819,  it  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  both  of  the  principal  parties  in  this  case  were  deputy  sheriffs; 
that,  on  the  day  of  the  alleged  trespass,  each,  having  precepts  against 
Delano,  rode  with  considerable  speed  towards  his  house;  that  the 
plaintifit  first  obtained  admission  into  it;  and  then  gave  notice  that 
he  attached  all  the  furniture  therein;  that  he  immediately  laid  hL^ 
hands  on  some  of  it,  and  proceeded  to  make  out  an  inventory  of  the 
whole;  that  while  thus  engaged,  not  having  locked  the  doors  of  the 
house,  Blaisdell  entered,  and  before  Huntington  had  reached  a 
chamber  where  was  the  property  named  in  the  writ,  proceeded  to 
take  and  remove  from  that  chamber,  by  virtue  of  the  precepts  in  his 
possession,  all  the  articles  described. 

There  was  some  evidence,  however,  that  one  bed  was  taken  by 
Blaisdell  from  a  different  apartment,  and  the  fact  as  to  which  person 
first  entered  the  chamber  being  questioned,  it  was  submitted  to  the 
jury  and  found  for  the  defendants. 

A  general  verdict  was  then,  by  consent,  taken  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  value  of  the  furniture,  subject  to  future  consideration. 

Woodbury,  J.  If  a  sheriff  makes  a  valid  attachment  of  property, 
he  certainly  acquires  such  an  interest  in  it  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
trespass  against  one  who  removes  it  from  his  possession.  Poole  v. 
Synumds,  1  N  H.  Rep.  289. 
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In  this  case  then,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  detennine  whether  Hun* 
tington,  at  the  time  when  this  property  was  removed  by  the  defend- 
ants, had  made  such  an  attachment  of  it.  To  constitute  a  valid 
attachment  it  is  contended  that  the  articles  must  be  actually  touched 
or  handled  by  the  officer.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  to  constitute 
an  arrest  of  the  body,  some  part  of  the  officer  must  come  in  actual 
contact  with  some  pait  of  the  person  who  is  arrested.  1  Salk.  '^Arrest." 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  in  sight  or  hearing.  An  attachment  of 
property  is  an  arrest,  or  seizure,  or  taking  of  it;  and  consequently 
would  seem  to  be  defective,  unless  the  property  be  touched.  In  this 
case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  premises,  nor  to  attack  the  anal- 
ogy between  an  arrest  and  an  attachment.  The  merits  of  this  case  lie 
in  the  principle,  that  articles  of  prox)erty  from  their  number  and 
nature  can  be  taken  or  delivered  without  an  actual  touching  or 
removing  of  every  distinct  article. 

Thus,  in  respect  to  real  estate,  the  delivery  of  seisin  or  possession 
is  by  touching  only  a  handle  of  the  door,  or  a  twig  or  the  turf  of  the 
land.  An  attachment  of  land,  or  a  pew  in  a  church,  may  now  be 
effected  in  the  same  way.   13  Mass.  Bep.  123. 

In  respect  to  personal  estate,  when  sold,  a  delivery  of  a  sample  is  a 
delivery  of  the  whole;  and  touching  a  part  as  for  the  whole,  or  taking 
into  actual  custody  a  building,  or  the  key  of  it,  so  as  to  have  the 
whole  contents  imder  one's  control,  is  a  receipt,  or  taking  of  the 
whole.  10  Mass.  Rep.  308;  12  ditto,  300;  1  East,  192;  7  ditto,  558; 
WiUes  et  al,  v.  Ferris,  5  John.  344.  So,  "if  a  landlord  comes  into  a 
house  and  seizes  upon  some  goods  as  a  distress  in  the  name  of  all  the 
goods  in  the  house,  that  is  a  sufficient  seizure  of  all."  Bac.  Ab.  "  Dis- 
tress "  D.  An  attachment  of  personal  estate  can  therefore  be  effected 
in  the  same  way.  The  whole  articles  must  doubtless  be  within  the 
power  of  the  officer.  16  John.  288;  Haggerty  v.  WiUerj  13  Mass.  Rep. 
116.  That  is,  they  must  not  be  inaccessible  to  him  by  their  distance, 
or,  by  being  locked  up  from  his  reach  in  an  apartment  not  under  his 
control;  or  by  being  so  covered  with  other  articles,  or  so  in  the  cus- 
tody of  another  person,  that  the  officer  cannot  see  and  touch  them. 
Mass.  Rep.  157,  163,  271.  The  officer  must  also  continue  to  retain 
this  power  over  them,  by  remaining  present  himself,  by  appointing  an 
agent  in  his  absence,  by  inventorying  and  marking  them,  or  by  a 
seasonable  removal  of  them.  9  John.  132-3;  16  ditto,  288;  Bradley  v. 
Windham,  1  Wils.  44;  12  Mass.  Rep.  131,  495;  14  ditto,  190,  356;  15 
John.  428.  The  law  in  respect  to  a  distress  for  rent  is  somewhat 
analogous.  Str.  717;  2  Ld.  R.  1424;  2  Dall.  67. 

In  the  present  case,  the  articles  were  all  within  one  house;  the 
plaintiff  first  entered  that  house  and  touched  some  of  the  furniture 
and  gave  notice  that  he  attached  the  whole;  he  then  proceeded  to 
inventory  the  whole;  remained  within  the  house  and  could  have 
closed  the  doors  if  wishing  to  be  absent.  He,  therefore,  had  control 
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over  the  whole  and  retained  that  control  till  the  defendants  entered 
and  by  force  divested  him  of  it. 

Consequently  the  attachment  was  valid,  and  judgment  must  be 
entered  on  the  verdict. 


DENNY  V.  WARREN. 

I6M1100.  420.   1820. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  to  recover  the  value  of  certain  goods 
mentioned  in  the  declaration;  and  was  tried  upon  the  general  issue, 
at  the  last  April  term  in  this  county,  before  Wilde,  J. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  a  deputy  sheriff  of  this  county,  it  was 
in  evidence,  that  on  Saturday  the  28th  of  November,  1818,  there  was 
delivered  to  him  a  writ  of  attachment  in  favor  of  one  Samuel  Kettle 
against  one  Aaron  Morse,  with  directions  to  secure  the  demand 
declared  in  the  writ:  that  he  went  to  the  store  of  Morse,  who  was  a 
trader  in  Worcester,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  said  day; 
that  he  continued  there  until  sunset,  Morse  being  absent,  and  a 
nvunber  of  people  being  collected.  The  business  of  the  store  was  con- 
ducted by  one  Whiting,  clerk  to  Morse.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon the  plaintiff  informed  a  person,  who  was  a  witness  at  the  trial, 
that  he  had  a  writ  against  Morse,  and  had  attached,  or  was  about 
attaching,  all  the  goods  in  the  store.  The  witness  observed  to  him 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  remove  the  goods,  and  that,  as  he  was  going 
to  the  place  whither  Morse  was  gone,  he  should  probably  meet  him, 
and  would  inform  him  of  the  plaintiff's  business;  adding  that  Morse 
might  procure  a  receipter  for  the  goods.  The  plaintiff  remained  at 
the  store  until  after  sunset,  the  said  Whiting  continuing  to  sell  goods, 
as  they  were  called  for,  through  the  afternoon;  the  plaintiff  observing 
to  him  about  sunset,  that  if  he  sold  much  more,  there  would  not  be 
enough  left  for  him.  Whiting  locked  the  store  before  it  was  dark,  and 
delivered  the  key  to  the  plaintiff,  who  immediately  left  the  place; 
Morse  returning  about  fifteen  minutes  after. 

The  defendant  was  also  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  claimed  the  goods  in 
virtue  of  an  attachment  of  them  upon  a  writ  in  favor  of  one  Barber 
against  the  said  Morse.  On  the  defendant's  part,  it  was  proved  that, 
early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  30th  of  November,  he  went  to 
Morse's  house,  and  made  known  his  business,  an  agent  of  Barber 
being  with  him,  and  that  Morse  showed  the  defendant  the  goods  in 
question,  who  attached  and  removed  them,  a  part  of  them  having 
been  removed  into  another  building  than  the  store.  The  defendant 
knew  nothing  of  the  plaintiff's  doing?,  but  Barber's  agent  was 
knowing  thereto. 

The  defendant  objected  that  the  attachment  made  by  the  plaintiff 
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was  not  valid,  because  he  did  not  remove  the  goods  from  the  store; 
and  that  he  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  have  done  it  on  the  28thy  if 
he  had  not  waited  for  Morse's  retiun,  as  before  stated. 

The  jury  were  however  instructed,  that  the  attachment  made  by 
the  plaintiff  must  be  considered  valid  in  law,  if  they  believed  his 
return  thereof  upon  the  writ  to  be  true;  and  that  the  delivery  of  the 
key  of  the  store,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  equivalent 
to  a  removal  of  the  goods,  and  vested  a  special  property  in  them  in 
the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  objected  to  this  instruction,  and  if  the 
objection  was  well  founded,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  granted,  or  the 
plaintiff  become  nonsuit,  as  the  court  should  direct.  Otherwise  judg- 
ment was  to  be  entered  upon  the  verdict. 

Pabkeb,  C.  J.  The  plaintiff  having  been  in  the  store,  within  view 
of  the  goods,  and  with  the  power  to  remove  them,  must  be  considered 
as  having  attached  them;  he  having  a  writ  for  that  purpose,  and 
declaring  his  intention,  but  suspending  the  removal  of  them  for  the 
convenience  of  the  debtor.  In  this  situation,  the  delivery  of  the  key 
to  him  by  the  clerk  was  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  the 
rJebtor  himself;  for,  in  his  absence,  the  acts  of  the  clerk  for  the  benefit 
of  the  master  ought  to  be  construed  the  acts  of  the  latter. 

When  the  defendant  took  possession  of  the  goods,  they  were 
already  in  the  custody  of  the  law;  and  although  no  keeper  was  placed 
over  them,  yet  the  possession  of  the  first  attaching  officer  could  not 
be  lawfully  disturbed  by  any  one  knowing  that  an  attachment  had 
taken  place. 

If  negligence,  or  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  attachment,  had 
appeared,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  the  goods  were  locked  up 
on  Saturday  night,  and,  for  aught  appearing,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  taken  them  into  his  actual  possession  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ing; but  was  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  defendant.  This  act,  al- 
though, perhaps,  justifiable  without  knowledge  of  what  had  been 
before  done,  could  not  be  so  with  the  knowledge  which  the  agent  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  second  action  had  of  the  past  proceedings. 

The  case  shows  collusion  between  the  debtor  and  the  second 
attaching  creditor,  to  defeat  the  first  attachment;  and,  although 
fraud  has  not  been  directly  found  by  the  jury,  they  have  found  facts 
which  render  the  inference  of  fraud  necessary.  The  defendant  could 
not  have  entered  the  store  without  the  assistance  of  the  debtor;  and 
some  of  the  goods  had  been  removed  from  the  store,  he  knowing  of 
the  attachment.  Upon  the  whole  case,  we  think  the  verdict  is  well 
maintained  by  the  evidence. 

Judgment  on  the  verdict. 

Note.  —  In  MerriU  v.  Sawyer,  8  Pick.  (Mass.)  397,  the  court  said: 
''The  attachment  made  by  the  plaintiff  on  Saturday  was  valid. 
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...  He  went  within  view  of  the  hay  with  his  writ,  declared  that  he 
attached  it,  and  posted  a  notification  to  that  effect  on  the  barn-door. 
There  was  then  no  person  present  claiming  the  possession  of  the 
hay."  And  see  Comiff  v.  Cook,  96  Ga.  61,  66. 

In  FouvJUdn  v.  624  Pieces  of  Timber,  140  Fed.  Rep.  381,  the  court 
said:  ''The  undisputed  evidence  shows  that  the  deputy  sheriff,  who 
had  the  attachment  in  hand  for  execution,  made  no  valid  levy  on  the 
timber.  It  was  in  a  raft  moored  in  a  public  boom,  of  which  Gaines 
Fountain  was  the  proprietor  or  manager.  The  deputy  sheriff,  in  com- 
pany with  said  Foimtain,  approached  the  raft  in  a  boat,  and  came 
within  some  60  feet  of  it,  when,  it  being  pointed  out  by  Fountain 
among  other  rafts,  the  deputy  sheriff  viewed  it.  He  did  not  go  on  to 
it,  or  then  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  pieces  of  timber  there  was 
in  the  raft;  but  he  informed  Fountain  that  he  had  the  attachment » 
and  engaged  Foimtain  to  count  the  exact  number  of  pieces  of  timber 
there  were  in  the  raft  and  to  report  the  same  to  him,  which  was  sub- 
sequently done."  And  see  Adler  v.  Roih,  6  Fed.  Rep.  896;  Ubby  v. 
Murray,  51  Wis.  371. 


REX  V.  SILKNITTER, 

57  Iowa,  262.  1881. 

Dat,  J.  The  execution  under  which  the  defendant  acted  is  in  due 
form.  The  only  question  involved  pertains  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
levy.  The  evidence  is  not  contained  in  the  abstract  and  the  case 
must  be  determined  upon  the  facts  as  found  by  the  court. 

The  court  submitted  a  finding  of  facts  and  of  legal  conclusions 

substantially  as  follows:  ''That  on  the day  of 1879| 

in  company  with  M.  H.  Kirkham,  of  the  firm  of  Drake  &  Kirkham, 
execution  plaintiffs,  the  defendant  went  to  the  foundry  of  the  execu- 
tion defendants,  which  was  at  the  time  being  invoiced  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  CenterviUe  Foundry  Company;  that  the  said  Kirkham 
directed  the  defendant,  who  was  sheriff  of  Apanoose  County,  Iowa, 
and  held  the  execution  as  sheriff  aforesaid,  to  levy  on  the  execution 
defendant's  property,  situated  in  and  about  the  foundry,  including 
the  patterns  in  dispute;  that  the  execution  defendant,  B.  A.  Ogle, 
of  said  firm  of  Gilman  &  Ogle,  was  present  when  the  sheriff  com- 
menced to  make  such  levy,  and  was  informed  by  the  sheriff  that  he 
had  the  writ,  and  that  he  levied  on  the  property  and  was  proceeding 
to  and  was  levying  the  writ  while  said  defendant  was  present,  but 
the  defendant  left  before  the  levying  was  completed,  directing  one  of 
his  hands  to  assist  him  in  handling  the  property  and  examining  it, 
and  turning  his  hand  over  to  the  sheriff's  direction;  that  the  de- 
fendant undertook  to  levy  on  all  the  patterns  in  said  foundry,  and 
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belon^n^  to  said  foundry,  which  included  a  large  number  of  patterns 
situated  in  a  building  on  the  premises,  but  separated  and  distant 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  from  the  main  building,  which  was 
locked,  the  key  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Ogle  aforesaid;  that  the 
sheriff  did  not  open  this  house  and  take  actual  possession  of  the  pa1>- 
tems,  in  this  out  building,  but  took  possession  and  control  of  all  the 
other  goods  in  and  about  the  foundry  mentioned  in  the  return  on  the 
writ,  and  assumed  to  take  possession  and  control  of  the  patterns  in 
the  out  building  aforesaid,  and  that  he  then  told  W.  S.  Johnson,  a 
member  of  the  company  to  whom  the  premises  were  being  tinned 
over  and  invoiced  as  aforesaid,  who  wrote  and  took  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  mortgage  of  plaintiffs,  that  he  would  not  remove  the 
patterns  and  the  goods  levied  upon,  mentioning  the  same  and  includ- 
ing the  patterns  and  all  the  patterns  belonging  to  the  foundry,  which 
included  the  patterns  in  said  out  building,  if  he  would  hold  the  same 
and  be  responsible  for  them,  otherwise  he  would  remove  them.  And 
the  said  Johnson  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the  same  and  they  were 
accordingly  left  in  his  control  and  care. 

'*  That  the  actual  possession  of  said  out  building  was  not  at  this 
time  turned  over  to  the  said  W.  S.  Johnson  or  the  company  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  but  he  was  in  possession  of  the  balance  of  the 
premises  actually;  that  the  patterns  aforesaid  were  of  the  actual 
value  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  That  the  aforesaid  facts  constitute 
a  legal  and  valid  levy  upon  all  the  property  mentioned  in  said  return^ 
including  the  patterns  situated  in  said  out  building;  that  on  the  same 
day  but  after  the  levy  aforesaid,  the  said  Oilman  &  Ogle  executed 
and  duly  acknowledged  the  chattel  mortgage  set  forth  in  the  plead- 
ing to  secure  the  debt  therein  named,  which  remains  wholly  unpaid, 
and  that  there  is  due  thereon  the  amount  set  forth  therein,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  note  described  therein,  to  wit,  the  smn  of 

dollars ;  and  the  court  finds  said  mortgage  was  duly  filed,  indexed  and 
recorded  on  the  day  after  the  date  thereof,  as  shown  by  the  mort- 
gage, and  that  the  mortgagors  on  that  day  wrote  the  plaintiffs  of 
the  execution  thereof  at  Keokuk,  where  they  resided,  and  the  plaintiffs 
replied  thereto  on  the  next  day,  when  it  was  received,  accepting  the 
mortgage,  but  that  all  this,  including  the  execution  and  recording 
of  the  mortgage,  occurred  after  the  aforesaid  levy;  that  the  defend- 
ant never  was  in  said  out  buildings  where  the  patterns  were  stored 
as  aforesaid  and  never  handled  the  same  until  the  day  of  the  sale, 
and  on  that  day  the  building  was  opened  and  the  property  exposed 
to  sale  by  the  sheriff  and  sold  by  him,  but  not  disturbed  or  removed 
by  him  other  than  in  causing  the  opening  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  and  sale,  and  in  selling  the  same." 

The  evidence  is  silent  as  to  what  W.  S.  Johnson  did  with  the  prop- 
erty while  he  held  it  for  the  sheriff.  The  court  erred  we  think  in 
holding  that  the  facts  found  constituted  a  valid  levy  upon  the 
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property  in  controversy.  In  order  to  make  a  legal  and  valid  levy  the 
officer  must  do  such  acts  as  that,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  writ  he 
would  be  liable  in  trespass  therefor.  Rorer  on  Judicial  Sales,  section 
1003,  and  cases  cited.  QaackerJbmh  v.  Henry,  (Mich.)  9  Rep.,  p.  120; 
Allen  V.  McCaUa,  25  Iowa,  464,  and  authorities  cited.  "The  levy 
must  be  so  made  that  it  identifies  or  gives  the  means  of  identifying 
what  is  levied  on,  so  that  any  property  levied  on  cannot  be  subse- 
quently claimed.  It  must  be  seized  manually  or  by  assertion  of  con- 
trol that  may  be  made  effectual,  if  necessary,  and  thus  to  bring  and 
keep  it  within  the  dominion  of  the  law  for  sale  on  execution,  if 
needed,  and  for  no  other  purpose."  QiuickerHmsh  v.  Henry,  9  Rep. 
120.  "  A  mere  paper  levy  is  void.  The  officer  should  take  actual  i)os- 
session,  but  removal  of  the  goods  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  yet 
there  must  be  actual  control  and  view  of  the  property  with  power  of 
removal."  Rorer  on  Judicial  Sales,  section  1002.  See  also  section 
1005,  and  Haggerty  v.  WHber,  16  Johns.  287. 

While  the  patterns  remained  locked  in  the  building  and  the  key 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  owner,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
actual  control  of  the  officer,  nor  had  he  the  power  of  removal.  It  is 
true  the  officer  had  the  physical  power  to  break  open  the  building 
and  assimie  control  of  the  property.  But  in  doing  so  he  would  of 
necessity  materially  change  his  situation  respecting  the  property. 
Control  and  power  of  removal  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  abil- 
ity to  assume  control  and  the  power  of  removal. 

If  the  officer  had  been  a  mile  away  from  the  property,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  property  was  imder  his  control  and  subject  to  his 
power  of  removal,  and  yet  he  would  have  possessed  the  same  physical 
power  of  putting  himself  in  a  condition  to  assume  actual  control  and 
the  power  of  removal  as  in  the  present  case. 

We  feel  that  to  hold  a  valid  levy  upon  personal  property  may  b6 
made,  as  was  attempted  in  this  case,  would  be  adopting  too  loose  a 
rule.  We  are  asked  to  render  such  judgment  here,  upon  the  facts 
found,  as  the  court  below  should  have  done.  The  amount  due  upon 
the  chattel  mortgage  is  not  found,  and  hence  we  have  no  data  for  the 
rendition  of  final  judgment.  The  cause  must  be  remanded  to  the 
court  below. 

Reversed. 

Note.  — See,  accord,  Meyer  v.  Missouri  Glass  Company,  65  Ark. 
286;  Taffts  v.  Mardove,  14  Cal.  47. 

In  Lane  v.  Jackson,  5  Mass.  157,  the  facts  were  as  follows:  A  ship 
arrived  at  Boston,  having  on  board  goods,  packed  in  a  trunk,  con- 
signed to  A.  The  defendant,  a  deputy  sheriff,  went  on  board  the  ship, 
and  demanded  the  goods  from  the  mate,  who  answered  that  they 
were  below  and  could  not  be  got  at,  as  the  hatches  had  not  been 
opened.  The  defendant  directed  the  mate  in  writing  to  take  posses^ 
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sion  for  him  of  all  the  goods  A  had  on  board,  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  come  at,  and  the  mate  agreed  to  do  so.  The  court  was  of  opinion 
that  these  acts,  without  more,  did  not  constitute  an  attachment. 


EVANS  V.  HIGDON. 

1  Baxter  (Tenn.),  245.  1872. 

McFabland,  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  action  of  replevin  by  Higdon,  to  recover  a  mule,  upon 
the  following  facts:  The  mule  belonged  to  Clements,  who  had  been 
renting  a  farm  from  Colonel  Gordon.  He  absconded,  leaving  the 
mule  upon  Gordon's  farm.  Rankin  and  others  sued  out  an  attach* 
ment  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Higdon  was  deputed  to  execute  the 
process.  He  went  in  company  with  Rankin  to  Colonel  Gordon's 
farm.  They  inquired  of  Mrs.  Gordon  if  Clement  had  a  mule  there; 
she  told  them  he  did  —  that  it  was  in  the  bam.  The  witnesses  differ 
as  to  the  details,  but  agree  in  substance.  The  mule  was  described  to 
them  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  so  they  could  distinguish  it  from  other  mules 
of  Colonel  Gordon's,  that  were  in  the  bam.  The  bam  was  locked, 
and  the  key  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of  a  black  boy  hired  at  the 
place,  and  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  her  husband  being  sick 
at  the  time.  Mrs.  Gordon  proposed  to  get  the  key  for  Higdon  and 
Rankin,  but  they  decided  it  was  not  necessary.  They  went  to  the 
bam,  some  two  hundred  yards  off;  they  could  see  through  the  cracks, 
and  picked  out  the  mule  from  the  others,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
witness,  made  the  levy.  But  whether  the  endorsement  was  made  on 
the  attachment  then,  or  when  they  returned  to  the  village  of  Lynn- 
Ville,  is  not  certain.  The  stable-door  was  not  unlocked,  and  they  did 
not  take  actual  possession  of  the  mule.  They  informed  Mrs.  Gordon 
of  what  they  had  done,  and  requested  her  to  keep  the  mule  for  Hig- 
don, which  she  agreed  to  do.  They  then  left,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
another  special  deputy  came  with  another  attachment  against  Clem- 
ent —  levied  upon  the  mule,  and  took  possession  of  it,  getting  the 
key  from  the  boy  Peter.  They  placed  the  mule  in  the  possession  of 
Evans.  These  are,  in  substance,  the  facts  upon  which  Higdon's  title 
is  predicated.  A  levy  by  an  officer  which  will  vest  the  title  of  personal 
property  in  him,  does  not  consist  in  writing  out  the  levy  on  the  pro- 
cess. He  must  take  possession  of  the  property  either  actually,  or  do 
something  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  Judge  told  the 
jury  that  manual  possession  was  ordinarily  necessary,  but  if  the 
property  at  the  time  was  in  the  power  of  the  officer,  so  he  could  have 
taken  possession  of  it,  but  was  in  the  possession  of  a  third  party,  who 
agreed  to  hold  it  for  the  officer,  this  would  be  sufficient.  Assimiing 
this  to  be  correct,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  we  think  the  evidence 
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does  not  sustain  the  verdict.  We  do  not  understand  that  Mrs.  Gor* 
don  was  in  possession  of  the  mule;  it  was  in  her  husband's  bam,  and 
she  might  have  controlled  the  boy  Peter,  who  had  the  keys  at  the 
time;  but  neither  in  law  or  in  fact  do  we  think  she  was  in  possession. 
The  proposition  of  the  Judge,  as  applied  to  these  facts,  must  have 
misled  the  jury,  and  renders,  we  think,  the  proposition  erroneous. 
Actual  possession,  or  that  which  amounts  to  it  is  necessary  to  vest 
the  property  in  the  officer. 

Reverse  the  judgment. 


ELLIOTT  V.  BOWMAN. 

17  Mo.  App.  693.   1885. 

A  DEPUTY  sheriff  levied  upon  a  safe,  declaring  that  he  levied  upon 
the  safe  and  its  contents.  The  safe  was  locked  by  means  of  a  combi- 
nation lock,  the  numbers  of  which  were  unknown  to  the  sheriff,  and 
he  required  the  aid  of  an  expert  locksmith  to  open  the  safe.  The 
owner  refused  to  open  the  safe  or  disclose  the  combination.  After  the 
safe  was  seized,  but  before  it  was  opened,  the  owner  made  an  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  court  said  (p.  697) :  — 

"  Upon  the  first  question  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  levy  upon 
the  safe  and  contents  was  an  effectual  levy  upon  the  books  of  account 
within  the  safe  from  the  time  when  the  safe  was  actually  seized  by 
the  sheriff.  The  authorities  cited  for  the  opposing  view  go  merely  to 
the  extent  of  holding  that,  in  order  to  make  a  valid  levy  upon  per- 
sonalty, the  goods  must  not  only  be  within  the  view  of  the  officer, 
but  there  must  be  an  actual  manucaption,  together  with  such  orcd 
declarations  or  other  proceedings  as  would  fully  apprise  all  persons 
interested  of  the  extent  of  the  levy.  Douglas  v.  Orr,  58  Mo.  573; 
Newman  v.  Hook,  37  Mo.  207;  YeldeU  v.  Stemmons,  15  Mo.  443; 
Same  v.  Armstrong,  8  Mo.  App.  573.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the 
definition  of  the  word  'levy'  as  used  in  our  statute  relating  to  execu- 
tions, which  'shall  be  considered  to  mean  the  actual  seizure  of 
property  by  the  officer  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  writ.'  Rev. 
Stat.  sect.  2357.  In  this  case  the  sheriff,  by  an  actual  seizure  which 
purported  to  be  a  seizure  not  only  of  the  safe  but  of  its  contents,  by 
demanding  the  combination  of  the  defendant  in  the  attachment  suit, 
and  by  making  immediate  endeavors  to  get  the  safe  open,  not  only 
placed  the  safe  and  its  contents  within  his  own  power  so  as  to  exclude 
the  power  of  all  other  persons,  but  by  the  most  unequivocal  assertion 
and  conduct  indicated  that  his  seizure  extended  to  the  contents  of 
the  safe  as  well  as  to  the  safe  itself.  The  mere  fact  that  he  did  not 
know  at  the  time  of  seizing  the  safe  what  its  contents  were  does  not 
exclude  the  conclusion  that  his  levy  was  effective  as  a  levy  upon  such 
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contents  from  the  date  of  the  seizure.  The  contrary  conclusion  would 
be  no  more  absurd  than  to  hold  that  where  an  officer  levies  upon  a 
quantity  of  goods  in  bales  or  boxes,  without  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  goods,  his  levy  is  not  efifective  until  he  has  had  time  to  break  the 
packages  and  expose  the  separate  pieces  of  goods  contained  in  them 
to  his  view.'* 


KEEPEBS  V.  FIDELITY  TITLE  AND  DEPOSIT  CO. 

66  N.  J.  L.  302.   1893. 

On  error  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  plaintifif,  Lillie  A.  Keepers,  brought  two  suits  in  the  Supreme 
Court  against  the  Fidelity  Title  and  Deposit  Company,  one  an  action 
on  contract,  to  recover  $418.22,  the  balance  of  $970,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  Howard  Savings  Institution  by  and  in  the  name  of 
Minnie  I.  Munn,  and  the  other  an  action  of  replevin,  to  obtain  pos- 
session  of  stock  certificate  No.  2459,  for  forty-one  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  American  Insurance  Company,  a  bond  made  by  the 
plaintiff  to  Minnie  I.  Munn  for  $1000,  and  a  bond  made  by  John 
Bernreuther  to  James  T.  VanNess  for  $400,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Minnie  I.  Munn. 

On  the  trial  of  these  suits  in  the  Essex  Circuit,  it  appeared  that  all 
the  things  in  controversy  had  belonged  to  the  plaintiff's  sister,  Min- 
nie I.  Munn,  and  the  plaintiff  testified  that  her  sister,  while  upon  her 
deathbed  at  home,  a  few  hours  before  she  lapsed  into  final  uncon- 
sciousness, sent  for  the  plaintiff,  who  lived  elsewhere,  and  on  the 
plaintiff's  coming  into  the  room  the  following  incidents  took  place: 
"My  sister  turned  to  my  mother  and  said  *To  get  those  things  for 
her';  my  mother  asked,  'What  things?'  and  she  replied,  'My  things 
in  the  bureau';  my  mother  then  brought  to  her  from  the  bureau 
drawer  a  handkerchief  containing  some  things,  and  then  she  asked 
my  mother  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  did;  my  sister  then  opened 
the  handkerchief,  and  it  contained  some  jewelry  and  a  little  bag; 
from  the  bag  she  took  a  tiny  key  and  said  to  me, '  You  see  that  key ' ; 
I  said,  'Yes';  and  she  handed  it  to  me  and  said,  'There,  that  key  I 
have  carried  in  my  bosom  until  it  is  rusty;  it  is  the  key  of  the  box, 
and  that  I  give  to  you  and  all  it  contains';  then  she  took  the  hand- 
kerchief, with  the  jewelry  in  it,  and  held  the  four  comers  of  it  up  and 
passed  it  over  to  me,  saying,  'There,  I  give  you  these;  I  have  no  more 
use  for  them.' "  It  fiui;her  appeared  that  at  that  time  the  box  which 
this  key  fitted  was  in  another  room  of  the  same  house,  locked  in  a 
closet  of  which  Miss  Munn's  mother  had  the  key,  and  that  the  box 
contained  the  savings  bank  book  showing  Miss  Munn's  deposit  in 
the  Howard  Savings  Institution,  the  stock  certificate  and  the  two 
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bonds,  besides  many  other  papers,  some  of  which  did  not  belong  to 
Miss  Mmm.  During  Miss  Mmm's  life  the  plaintiff  did  not  ask  her 
mother  for  the  key  of  the  closet  or  make  any  attempt  to  assmne  con- 
trol over  or  take  possession  of  the  box  or  its  contents,  nor  did  the  box 
and  contents  ever  come  into  her  possession,  but  they  were  taken  by 
the  defendant  company  as  the  administrator  of  Miss  Munn. 

On  these  facts  the  trial  justice  ruled  that  there  was  not  such 
a  delivery  of  the  things  in  controversy  as  was  necessary  to  make  a 
valid  donatio  mortis  causa. 

Dixon,  J.  The  first  question  for  solution  is  whether  the  delivery 
of  the  key  of  a  box  containing  valuable  papers  is  sufficient  delivery 
to  constitute  a  valid  donatio  mortis  causa  of  the  papers,  when  the  box 
is  not  in  the  presence  or  immediate  control  of  the  donor  and  does  not 
pass  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  donee  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
donor. 

The  leading  case  on  the  subject  of  donations  mortis  causa  is  Ward 
V.  Turner,  2  Ves.  Sr.  431  (a.d.  1762),  where  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke  laid  down  the  rule,  with  reference  to  delivery,  which  has  ever 
since  formed  the  basis  whereon  such  gifts  are  supported.  After  show- 
ing that  the  recognition  of  donations  m^tis  causa  by  the  common 
law  was  derived  from  the  civil  law,  he  declared  that  the  civil  law  had 
been  ''received  in  England,  in  respect  of  such  donations,  only  so  far 
as  attended  with  delivery,  or  what  the  civil  law  calls  tradition  "  |  that 
"tradition  or  delivery  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  donation  mortis 
causa.*'  He  further  said:  "It  is  argued  that,  though  some  delivery  is 
necessary,  yet  delivery  of  the  thing  is  not  necessary,  but  delivery  of 
anything  by  way  of  a  symbol  is  sufficient;  but  I  cannot  agree  to  that, 
nor  do  I  find  any  authority  for  that  in  the  civil  law,  which  required 
deUvery  m  some  gifts,  or  in  the  law  of  England,  which  required 
delivery  throughout.  Where  the  civil  law  requires  it,  they  require 
actual  tradition,  delivery  over  of  the  thing.  So  in  all  the  cases  in  this 
court,  delivery  of  the  thing  given  is  relied  on,  and  not  in  the  name  of 
the  thing.  . . .  Yet,"  he  added,  "notwithstanding,  delivery  of  the 
key  of  bulky  goods,  where  wines,  etc.,  are  [concerned],  has  been 
allowed  as  delivery  of  the  possession,  because  it  is  the  way  of  coming 
at  the  possession  or  to  make  use  of  the  thing." 

Although  this  doctrine  has  received  general  approval  in  the  courts 
of  England  and  of  this  country,  yet  some  divergence  has  taken  place 
respecting  the  facts  which  may  constitute  the  delivery  required.  For 
the  purpose  of  ^ving  effect  to  the  difference  mentioned  by  Lord 
Habdwickb  between  articles  that  were  bulky  and  those  that  were 
not,  it  was  usually  stated  in  the  earlier  cases  that  the  delivery  must 
be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  given,  such  as  the  thhig  was 
reasonably  capable  of,  while  in  later  cases,  as  if  ignoring  the  ground 
of  the  distinction,  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  situation  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  only 
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such  delivery  was  requisite  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  donoi 
could  conveniently  make.  On  this  footing,  it  has  in  some  instances 
been  adjudged  that  delivery  of  the  key  was  suflScient  delivery  for  a 
valid  donation  mortis  causa  of  money  or  documents  locked  in  a  trunk 
or  other  receptacle,  not  within  the  presence  or  immediate  control  of 
the  donor,  and  not  otherwise  transferred  to  the  possession  of  the 
donee.  Cooper  v.  Burry  45  Barb.  9;  Marsh  v.  Fuller j  18  N.H.  360; 
Jones  V.  Brown  J  34  Id.  439;  Thomas  v.  Lewis,  89  Va.  1;  Pkipard  v. 
Phipard,  8  N.Y.  Sup.  728;  Pink  v.  Church,  14  Id.  337. 

That  in  this  respect  these  cases  depart  from  the  view  intended  to 
be  expressed  in  the  leading  case  is,  I  think,  manifest  by  noticing  Lord 
Hardwicke's  comment  on  Jones  v.  SeUry,  Prec.  Ch.  289,  and  his 
ruling  in  Smith  v.  Smith,  2  Str.  955.  '-: 

In  Jones  v.  Selby  the  donor  had  called  his  cousin,  who  was  his 
housekeeper,  and  two  of  his  servants,  and  said:  "I  give  to  my  cousin, 
Mrs.  Wetherley,  this  hair  trunk  and  all  that  is  contained  in  it,''  and 
delivered  her  the  key  thereof;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this,  Mrs. 
Wetherley  claimed  a  £500  tally  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  trunk. 
This  claim  was  allowed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  a  valid  donatio 
mortis  causa,  and  would  have  been  allowed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cow- 
PER  on  appeal,  except  for  lack  of  full  proof  that  the  tally  was  in  the 
trunk  at  the  time,  and  his  conclusion  that  the  gift  was  satisfied  by  a 
legacy  to  the  donee  given  in  a  will  subsequently  made  by  the  donor. 
On  this,  Lord  Hardwicke's  comment  was  :  "The  only  case  wherein 
such  a  symbol  seems  to  have  been  held  good  is  Jones  v.  SeJJby,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  amounted  to  the  same  thing  as  delivery  of  the 
possession  of  the  tally,  provided  it  was  in  the  trunk  at  the  time." 
He  thus  seems  to  state  that,  with  regard  to  the  tally,  the  key  was  but 
a  symbol,  the  delivery  of  which  be  had  just  declared  to  be  insuflScient, 
but  that  the  circumstances  showed  a  delivery  of  the  trunk,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  tally  if  in  the  trunk. 

Smith  V.  Smith,  2  Str.  955,  was  a  ruling  at  Nisi  Prius,  where  the 
plaintiff's  intestate,  having  lodgings  in  the  defendant's  house,  had 
brought  there  furniture  and  plate,  and  had  said  that  whatever  he 
brought  into  those  lodgings  he  did  not  intend  to  take  away,  but  gave 
directly  to  defendant's  wife.  Whenever  he  went  out  of  town,  he  used 
to  leave  the  key  of  his  lod©bigs  with  the  defendant.  He  having  died, 
probably  out  of  town  (Bunn  v.  Markham,  7  Taunt.  224),  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  then  Chief  Justice,  permitted  the  jury  to  find  a  valid  gift. 
This  ruling  accords  with  the  view  expressed  in  the  leading  case,  upon 
the  idea  that  the  things  given  were  too  bulky  for  actual  delivery, 
otherwise  than  by  leaving  them  in  the  defendant's  house  and  giving 
him  the  key  of  the  rooms. 

The  same  distinction  is  clearly  noted  in  Hatch  v.  Atkinson,  56  Me. 
324,  and  other  cases. 

The  opinion  that  delivery  of  a  key  is  equivalent  to  the  delivery  of 
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documents  locked  up  under  the  key,  is  not  at  all  supported  by  the 
views  announced  in  such  cases  as  Hawkins  v.  Blewitt,  2  Esp.  663; 
Bunn  V.  Markhamj  7  Taunt.  224,  and  Warriner  v.  Rogers,  L.  R.,  16 
^J5q.  340,  where  the  retention  of  the  key  by  the  donor  was  deemed  to 
negative  the  claim  of  a  gift,  for,  to  constitute  a  gift,  there  must  be, 
besides  delivery  of  the  thing,  an  intention  to  transfer  to  the  donee 
complete  dominion  over  it,  and  the  withholding  of  the  key  proved 
that  no  such  intention  existed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  delivery. 

Nor  is  that  opinion,  in  its  general  form,  fully  sustained  by  cases 
like  Debinsan  v.  Emmons,  158  Mass.  592,  where  the  receptacle  was 
in  the  immediate  presence  and  control  of  the  parties,  in  a  room 
occupied  by  the  donee  as  well  as  the  donor,  and  where  the  only 
external  sign  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  receptacle  was  the 
actual  possession  of  the  key.  Under  such  circumstances,  tradition  of 
the  key  might  be  considered  tantamount  to  tradition  of  the  recej)- 
tacle  and  its  contents,  without  giving  the  same  force  to  the  tradition 
of  the  key,  when  the  receptacle  was  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
parties  and  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  third  person. 

We  are  not  willing  to  approve  the  extreme  views  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  cases  cited.  We  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
Ridden  v.  Thrall,  125  N.Y.  572,  that  "public  policy  requires  that  the 
laws  regulating  gifts  causa  mortis  should  not  be  extended,  and  that 
the  range  of  such  gifts  should  not  be  enlarged/'  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  gifts  come  into  question  only  after  death  has  closed 
the  lips  of  the  donor;  that  there  is  no  legal  limit  to  the  amount  which 
may  be  disposed  of  by  means  of  them;  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  are  locked  up  in  vaults  the  keys  of  which  are  carried  in 
the  owners'  pockets,  and  that,  under  the  rule  applied  in  those  cases, 
such  wealth  may  be  transferred  from  the  dying  owner  to  his  attend^ 
ant,  provided  the  latter  will  take  the  key  and  swear  that  it  was  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  deceased  for  the  pmrpose  of  giving  him  the 
contents  of  the  vault,  the  dangerous  character  of  the  rule  becomes 
conspicuous.  Arotmd  every  other  disposition  of  the  property  of  the 
dead,  the  legislative  power  has  thrown  safeguards  against  fraud  and 
perjury.  Around  this  mode  the  requirement  of  actual  delivery  is  the 
only  substantial  protection,  and  the  courts  should  not  weaken  it  by 
permitting  the  substitution  of  convenient  and  easily-proven  devices. 

We  think  the  trial  justice  properly  decided  that  the  evidence 
would  not  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  such  a  delivery  as  is  essential 
to  a  donation  mortis  causa. 

Note.  —  In  Coleman  v.  Parker,  114  Mass.  30,  the  court  said:  "We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  trunk  with  its  contents  might  be  effectively 
given  and  delivered,  in  such  a  case,  by  a  delivery  of  the  key,  not  as 
a  symbolical  delivery  of  the  property,  but  because  it  is  the  means 
of  obtaining  possession." 
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In  Cooper  v.  Burr,  45  Barb.  (N.Y.)  9,  33,  the  court  said:  "It  is  es- 
sential to  a  valid  gift  by  parol,  that  there  should  be  an  actual  oi 
symbolical  delivery.  The  title  does  not  pass  unless  possession,  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  are  conferred  by  the  donor  and  accepted  by 
the  donee." 


CALKINS  i;.  LOCKWOOD. 

17  Conn.  154.  1845. 

Church,  J.  It  is  claimed,  that  the  pretended  sale  to  the  plaintiffs 
by  Payne  was  void,  as  falling  within  the  provisions  of  the  2d  section 
of  our  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  ^  —  that  they  did  not  accept 
and  actually  receive  any  part  of  the  iron,  nor  give  anything  in  ear- 
nest, etc.  What  are  the  facts?  The  iron  sold  consisted  of  a  large 
quantity,  ninety-three  tons,  and  was  l3ang  by  itself,  and  separate 
from  all  other  iron.  The  parties  met  at  the  place  where  the  iron 
was,  and  concluded  the  terms  of  the  sale,  by  agreeing  upon  the  price 
and  its  application  upon  the  debts  due  to  the  plaintiffs;  and  then 
Payne  and  the  plaintiffs,  as  the  motion  finds,  stepped  up  to  the  iron, 
and  Payne,  the  vendor,  said  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  vendees,  "I  deUver 
this  iron  to  you  at  that  price,"  etc.;  and  then  Lockwood  came  up, 
and  claimed  the  iron,  which  he  afterwards  removed,  and  for  which 
conversion  the  present  action  was  instituted.  There  was  here  noth- 
ing remaining  to  be  done,  by  the  vendor,  to  consummate  the  sale  or 
delivery.  He  had  no  further  claim  upon  the  iron.  The  ponderous 
nature  of  the  commodity  rendered  the  removal  of  it,  at  that  time, 
impossible.  And  why  should  it  have  been  moved?  The  vendees 
were  there,  upon  the  ground;  and  went  up  to  receive  the  iron,  when 
it  was  delivered  by  the  vendor.  The  delivery  was  not  symbolical, 
but  actual;  and  it  was  received  by  the  vendees  at  the  hands  of  the 
vendor,  with  the,  intent  to  take  and  hold  the  possession  of  it. 

Note. — See,  however,  Shindler  v.  Houston,  1  N.Y.  261 .  The  plain- 
tiff was  the  owner  of  lumber  which  was  piled  on  the  dock  apart  from 
any  other  lumber.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  met  at  the  place  where 
the  lumber  lay.  The  plaintiff  asked  the  defendant  how  much  he 
would  give.  The  defendant  named  the  amount  he  would  give.  The 
plaintiff  then  said, "  The  lumber  is  yours."  The  majority  of  the  court 
was  of  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  no  receipt  of  the  lumber  by  the 
defendant  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

1  This  section  reads  as  follows:  "That  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  for  the  price  of  thiiiy-fiye  dollars  or  upwards  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the 
same,  or  give  something  in  earnest,  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  pasrment,  or 
some  note  or  memorandum,  in  writing,  of  the  said  bargain,  be  made  and  signed  by  the 
parties  to  be  charged  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents  thereimto  lawfully  authorized." 
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B.  The  Interd  to  Control. 


CARTWRIGHT  v.  GREEN. 

8yee.406.  1803. 

The  bill  stated,  that  Ann  Cartwright  died  possessed  of  a  bureau, 
in  a  secret  part  of  which  she  had  concealed  nine  hundred  guineas  in 
specie.  After  her  death  Richard  Cartwright,  her  personal  represent- 
ative, lent  the  bureau  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  took  it  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  brought  it  back,  the  contents  remaining  still  undiscov- 
ered. It  was  then  sold  to  .  .  .  Dick  for  three  guineas,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  defendant  Green,  a  carpenter,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  it. 
Green  employed  a  i)erson,  named  Hillingworth,  who  foimd  out  the 
money,  and  received  a  guinea  for  his  trouble;  and  the  whole  sum  of 
nine  hundred  guineas  was  possessed  by  the  three  defendants  Green, 
his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Sharpe,  who  secreted  and  converted  it  to 
their  own  use. 

This  bill,  charging  all  these  circimistances,  and  that  Green  paid  his 
debts,  and  bought  stock,  for  which  he  had  no  other  means  except  the 
money  found  in  the  bureau,  prayed  a  discovery;  stating,  that  the 
plaintiff  Cartwright  had  brought  an  action  as  personal  representative 
of  Ann  Cartwright.  Dick  joined  in  the  bill  as  a  plaintiff;  but  he  did 
not  set  up  any  claim  to  the  money  on  his  own  accoimt. 

The  Lobd  Chancellok  (Eldon).  Finally  the  question  in  this 
case  will  be,  whether  the  bill  charges  a  felony  or  not.  To  the  objec- 
tion, that  the  demurrer  covers  too  much,  the  answer  is,  that  the  bill  is 
in  aid  of  an  action;  and  if  it  appears  upon  the  bill,  that  the  action  is 
founded  in  a  felony,  the  policy  of  the  law  requires  that  the  court 
should  not  give  the  discovery.  As  to  the  ground,  that  the  wife  being 
present  with  her  husband  could  not  be  punished,  and  therefore  the 
demurrer  is  bad,  because  all  three  joined,  the  answer  is,  that  all  the 
three  may  now  join  ore  tenus  in  another  ground  of  demurrer,  which 
would  be  good,  namely,  that  the  discovery  is  in  aid  of  an  action; 
which,  if  founded  in  felony,  the  court  cannot  aid.  The  question 
therefore  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  the  facts  stated  amount  to 
felony  or  larceny:  upon  which  the  distinctions  are  so  extremely  nice 
and  depend  upon  attention  to  so  many  cases,  and  are  so  important  in 
the  consequences,  that  I  will  not  trust  m3nBelf  to  say  anything  upon 
them,  until  I  have  seen  all  the  cases,  and  consulted  several  of  the 
judges. 

April  28th.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon).  This  case  involves 
a  very  delicate  consideration  in  equity;  for,  whatever  was  the  old 
doctrine  as  to  larceny,  distinctions  have  been  taken  in  late  cases^ 
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which  make  it  frequently  the  subject  of  very  nice  consideration, 
whether  the  taking  is  a  trespass  or  only  a  breach  of  trust.  I  have 
looked  into  the  books;  and  have  talked  with  some  of  the  judges  and 
others;  and  I  have  not  found  in  any  one  person  a  doubt,  that  this  is  a 
felony.  To  constitute  felony  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  felonious 
taking.  Breach  of  trust  will  not  do.  But  from  all  the  cases  in  Haw- 
kins there  is  no  doubt,  this  bureau  being  delivered  to  the  defendant 
for  no  other  purpose  than  repair,  if  he  broke  open  any  part,  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  touch  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  but  with  an 
intention  to  take  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  what  he  should  find, 
that  is  a  felonious  taking  within  the  principle  of  all  the  modem  cases; 
as  not  being  warranted  by  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  delivered. 
If  a  pocket-book  containing  bank-notes  was  left  in  the  pocket  of  a 
coat  sent  to  be  mended,  and  the  tailor  took  the  pocket-book  out  of 
the  pocket  and  the  notes  out  of  the  pocket-book,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  is  a  felony.  So,  if  the  pocket-book  was  left  in  a 
hackney  coach,  if  ten  people  were  in  the  coach  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  the  coachman  did  not  know  to  which  of  them  it  belonged, 
he  acquires  it  by  finding  it  certainly,  but  not  being  intrusted  with  it 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  it;  and  that  is  a  felony  according  to  the 
modem  cases.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  other  cases.  Those,  with 
;rhom  I  have  conversed  upon  this  point,  who  are  of  very  high  author- 
icy,  have  no  doubt  upon  it. 

Note.  —  In  Merry  v.  GreeUj  7  M.  and  W.  623,  A  bought  a  bureau 
at  auction,  and  thereafter  discovered,  in  a  secret  drawer,  a  purse 
containing  money,  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  At  the  time 
of  the  sale  no  person  knew  that  the  bureau  contained  anything 
whatever.  The  coiui;  was  of  opinion  that  A  was  guilty  of  larceny,  if, 
at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
thing more  than  the  bureau  itself  was  sold  to  him. 

Rex  V.  Mucklow,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  160.  A  letter  was  delivered  to  the 
prisoner  which  was  not,  m  fact,  intended  for  him.  He  appropriated 
the  property  which  it  contained.  The  court  was  of  opinion  that  a 
conviction  of  larceny  was  wrong,  as  "it  did  not  appear  that  the 
prisoner  had  any  animo  furandi  when  he  first  received  the  letter." 

On  the  question  of  what  constitutes  "taking  possession,"  under 
the  law  of  larceny,  the  student  should  note  the  well-established 
doctrine  that  a  bailee  who  breaks  bulk  may  be  convicted.  See 
Roscoe's  Digest  (1836),  479,  where  the  leamed  author  says:  "Upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  not  felony  in  a  bailee  to  convert  to  his  own  use 
the  goods  bailed  to  him,  a  nice  distinction  has  been  grafted,  which 
seems,  says  Mr.  East,  to  stand  more  upon  positive  law,  which  can- 
not now  be  questioned,  than  upon  sound  reasoning.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
tinction is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Hale.  If  a  man  delivers  goods  to  a 
carrier  to  carry  to  Dover,  and  he  carries  them  away,  it  is  no  felony; 
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but  if  the  carrier  have  a  bale  or  trunk  with  goods  in  it  delivered  to 
him,  and  he  breaks  the  bale  or  trunk,  and  carries  away  the  goods 
animo  furandi  ...  it  is  a  felonious  taking." 


REGINA  V.  RILEY, 

Dearsly's  C.  C.  149.   1853. 

At  the  Greneral  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  Coiinty  of 
Durham,  held  at  the  City  of  Durham  before  Rowland  Burdon,  Es- 
quire, chairman,  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1852,  the  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  having  on  the  5th  of  October,  1852,  stolen  a  lamb  the 
property  of  John  Bumside. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty. 

On  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  on  Friday,  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1852,  John  Bumside,  the  prosecutor,  put  ten  white-faced  lambs  into 
a  field  in  the  occupation  of  John  Clarke,  situated  near  to  the  Town 
of  Darlington.  On  Monday,  the  4th  day  of  October,  the  prisoner 
./ent  with  a  flock  of  twenty-nine  black-faced  lambs  to  John  Clarke, 
and  asked  if  he  might  put  them  into  Clarke's  field  for  a  night's  keep, 
and  upon  Clarke's  agreeing  to  allow  him  to  do  so  for  one  penny  per 
head,  the  prisoner  put  his  twenty-nine  lambs  into  the  same  field  with 
the  prosecutor's  lambs. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  5th  day 
of  October,  the  prosecutor  went  to  Clarke's  field,  and  in  cotmting  his 
lambs  he  missed  one,  and  the  prisoner's  lambs  were  gone  from  the 
field  also.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  the  prisoner  came  to  the  farm  of  John  Calvert,  at  Middle- 
ton  Saint  George,  six  miles  east  from  Darlington,  and  asked  him  to 
buy  twenty-nine  lambs.  Calvert  agreed  to  do  so  and  to  give  eight 
shillings  apiece  for  them.  Calvert  then  proceeded  to  count  the  lambs, 
and  informed  the  prisoner  that  there  were  thirty  instead  of  twenty- 
nine  in  the  flock,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  white-faced  lamb,  upon 
which  the  prisoner  said  if  you  object  to  take  thirty,  I  will  draw  one, 
Calvert,  however,  bought  the  whole  of  them,  and  paid  the  prisonei 
twelve  pounds  for  them. 

One  of  the  lambs  sold  to  Calvert  was  identified  by  the  prosecutor 
as  his  property,  and  as  the  lamb  missed  by  him  from  Clarke's  field. 
It  was  a  half-bred  white-faced  lamb,  marked  with  the  letter  T,  and 
punilar  to  the  other  nine  of  the  prosecutor's  lambs. 

The  twenty-nine  lambs  belonging  to  the  prisoner  were  black-faced 
lambs.  On  the  5th  of  October,  in  the  afternoon,  the  prisoner  stated 
to  two  of  the  witnesses  that  he  never  had  put  his  lambs  into  Clarke's 
field,  and  had  sold  them  on  the  previous  afternoon  for  eleven  pounds 
twelve  shillings,  to  a  person  on  the  Bamardcastle  Road,  which  road 
leads  west  from  Darlington. 
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There  was  evidence  in  the  case  to  show  that  the  prisoner  must  have 
taken  the  lambs  from  Clarke's  field  early  in  the  morning,  which  was 
thick  and  rainy. 

It  was  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  his  address  to  the 
jury,  that  the  facts  showed  that  the  original  taking  from  Clarke's 
field  was  by  mistake,  and  if  the  jury  were  of  that  opinion,  then  as  the 
original  taking  was  not  done  animo  fiarandi  the  subsequent  appropri- 
ation would  not  make  it  a  larceny,  and  the  prisoner  must  be  ac- 
quitted. The  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  though 
they  might  be  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  not  know  that  the 
Iamb  was  in  his  flock  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Calvert,  he 
should  rule  that  in  point  of  law  the  taking  occurred  when  it  was  so 
pointed  to  the  prisoner  and  sold  by  him  to  Calvert,  and  not  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  field. 

The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict : "  The  jury  say  that  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  field  the  prisoner  did  not  know  that  the  lamb  was 
in  his  flock,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  felony  at  the  time  it  was  pointed 
out  to  him." 

The  prisoner  was  then  sentenced  to  six  months'  hard  labor  in  the 
house  of  correction  at  Durham,  and  being  unable  to  find  bail  was 
thereupon  committed  to  prison  until  the  opinion  of  this  court  could 
be  taken  upon  the  question:  — 

Whether  Charles  Riley  was  prox)erly  convicted  of  larceny. 

The  case  was  argued  before  Pollock,  C.  B.,  Parke,  B.,  and 
Williams,  J.,  Talfourd,  J,,  and  Crompton,  J. 

Liddell  (for  the  prisoner).  Here  the  prisoner  had  the  lamb  in  his 
possession  before  the  time  of  the  alleged  taking. 

Pollock,  C.  B.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "possession"  ? 

Liddell.  He  had  such  a  possession  as  would  have  enabled  him  to 
maintain  trespass. 

Pollock,  C.  B.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  is,  when  can  it  be  said 
that  there  was  a  taking? 

lAddell.  If  not  when  the  flock  left  the  field,  when  was  the  taking? 

Pollock,  C.  B.  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  in  this 
case  is  right.  The  distinction  between  this  and  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Thistle,  1  Den.  C.  C.  502,  is  this :  If  a  man  rightfully  gets  possession 
of  an  article  without  any  intention  at  the  time  of  stealing  it,  and 
afterwards  misappropriates  it,  the  law  holds  it  not  to  be  a  felony.  In 
that  case  a  man  had  delivered  his  watch  to  a  watchmaker  to  regulate 
it,  and  the  watchmaker  afterwards  disposed  of  it  for  his  own  use.  In 
the  case  of  Thiarbom  v.  ThisUey  1  Den.  C.  C.  388,  where  Parke,  B., 
delivered  the  considered  judgment  of  the  judges,  it  was  ruled  that "  if 
a  man  find  goods  that  have  been  actually  lost,  or  are  reasonably  sup- 
posed by  him  to  have  been  lost,  and  appropriates  them  with  intent 
to  take  the  entire  dominion  over  them,  really  believing,  when  he 
takes  them,  that  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  it  is  no  larceny;  but  if 
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he  takes  them  with  the  like  intent,  though  lost  or  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  but  reasonably  believing  that  the  owner  can  be 
found,  it  is  larceny."  It  may  reasonably  be  said  not  to  be  a  violation 
of  any  social  duty  for  a  man  who  finds  a  Idbt  article  to  take  it  home 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  true  owner;  and  if  he  does  this 
honestly  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards,  though  he  may  have 
discovered  the  true  owner,  is  seduced  into  appropriating  it  to  his  own 
use,  he  is  not  guilty  of  larceny,  though  he  does  wrong.  So  in  Leigh's 
case,  2  East,  P.  C.  694,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor's  house  was  on 
fire,  and  that  the  prisoner  assisted  in  saving  some  of  his  goods,  and 
took  some  of  them  home  to  her  lod^gs,  but  next  morning  denied 
that  she  had  them  in  her  possession.  It  was  suggested  that  she  origi- 
nally took  the  goods  with  an  honest  intent,  that  of  assisting  in  saving 
her  neighbor's  property  from  the  fire.  She  was  found  guilty;  but  the 
judges,  as  it  appeared  that  she  originally  took  the  goods  merely  from 
a  desire  of  saving  them  for,  and  returning  them  to,  the  prosecutor, 
and  that  she  had  no  evil  intention  till  afterwards,  held  that  the  con- 
viction was  wrong.  There  the  original  taking  was  not  wrongful;  in- 
deed it  was  right,  for  she  took  possession  of  the  goods  under  the 
authority  of  the  true  owner.  In  all  these  cases  the  original  possession 
was  not  wrongful.  But  in  the  case  now  before  the  court,  the  prisoner's 
possession  of  the  lamb  was  from  the  beginning  wrongful.  Here  the 
taking  of  the  lamb  from  the  field  was  a  trespass;  or  if  it  be  said  that 
there  was  no  taking  at  that  time,  then  the  moment  he  finds  the  lamb 
he  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use.  The  distinction  between  the  cases 
is  this:  if  the  original  possession  be  rightful,  subsequent  misappro- 
priation does  not  make  it  a  felony;  but  if  the  original  possession 
be  wrongful,  though  not  felonious,  and  then  a  man  disposes  of  the 
chattel,  animo  furandi,  it  is  larceny. 

Pabke,  B.  The  original  taking  was  not  lawful.  The  prisoner  being 
origmally  a  trespasser,  he  continued  a  trespasser  all  along,  just  as  at 
common  law,  a  trespass  begun  in  one  county  continued  in  another, 
and,  being  a  trespasser,  the  moment  he  took  the  lamb  with  a  felo- 
nious intent,  he  became  a  thief.  He  at  first  simply  commits  a  trespass ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  entertains  a  felonious  intent,  that  becomes  a  felo- 
nious  trespass,  Leigh's  case  was  altogether  a  different  case  from  the 
present.  There  the  original  possession  was  lawful,  with  the  assent  of 
the  true  owner,  the  prisoner  rendering  charitable  assistance  in  pre- 
serving the  goods  from  fire.  When  she  first  took  the  goods  into  her 
possession,  she  was  not  a  trespasser. 

Williams,  J.,  Talfoubd,  J.,  and  Crompton,  J.,  concurred. 
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QUEEN  V.  ASHWELL. 

L.  R.  16  Q.  B.  D.  190.  1885. 

Case  stated  by  Denman,  J. 

At  the. assizes  for  the  County  of  Leicester  in  January,  1883, 
Thomas  Ashwell  was  tried  for  larceny  of  a  sovereign,  the  moneys  of 
Edward  Keogh. 

Keogh  and  Ashwell  met  in  a  public-house  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  January.  At  about  8  p.m.,  Ashwell  asked  Keogh  to  go  into  the 
yard,  and  when  there  requested  Keogh  to  lend  him  ft  shilling,  saying 
that  he  had  money  to  draw  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he  would  then 
repay  him.  Keogh  consented,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
pulled  out  what  he  believed  to  be  a  shilling,  but  what  was  in  fact  a 
sovereign,  and  handed  it  to  Ashwell,  and  went  home  leaving  Ashwell 
in  the  yard.  About  9  the  same  evening,  Ashwell  obtained  change  for 
the  sovereign  at  another  public-house. 

At  5.20  the  next  morning,  Keogh  went  to  Ashwell's  house  and  told 
him  that  he  had  discovered  the  mistake,  whereupon  Ashwell  falsely 
denied  having  received  the  sovereign,  and  on  the  same  evening  he 
gave  false  and  contradictory  accounts  as  to  where  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  sovereign  he  had  changed  at  the  second  public-house 
on  the  night  before.  But  he  afterwards  said,  ''I  had  the  sovereign 
and  spent  half  of  it,  and  I  shan't  give  it  him  back  because  I  only 
asked  him  to  lend  me  a  shilling.'' 

It  was  submitted  for  the  prisoner  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
larceny  —  no  taking  —  no  obtaining  by  trick  or  false  pretence  —  no 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  received  the  sovereign 
knew  it  was  not  a  shilling. 

I  declined  to  withdraw  the  case  from  the  jury,  thinking  it  desirable 
that  the  point  raised  should  be  decided  by  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal. 

The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  sov- 
ereign at  the  time  he  received  it,  but  said  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  prosecutor  parted  with  it  under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  was  a  shilling,  and  that  the  prisoner  having,  soon  after  he 
received  it,  discovered  that  it  was  a  sovereign  could  have  easily 
restored  it  to  the  prosecutor,  but  fraudulently  appropriated  it  to  his 
own  use,  and  denied  the  receipt  of  it,  knowing  that  the  prosecutor 
had  not  intended  to  part  with  the  possession  of  a  sovereign  but 
only  of  a  shilling.  They  added  that  if  it  were  competent  to  them 
consistently  with  these  findings  and  with  the  evidence  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  they  meant  to  do  so. 

A  verdict  of  guilty  was  entered,  but  the  prisoner  was  admitted  to 
bail,  to  come  up  for  judgment  at  the  next  assizes  if  this  court  should 
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think  that  upon  the  above  facts  and  findings  he  could  properly  be 
found  guilty  of  larceny. 

SinTH,  J.,  read  the  following  judgment.  The  prisoner  in  this  case 
was  indicted  for  the  larceny  of  a  sovereign,  the  moneys  of  Edward 
Keogh. 

The  material  facts  are  as  follows :  Keogh  handed  to  the  prisoner  the 
sovereign  in  question,  believing  it  was  a  shilling  and  not  a  sovereign, 
upon  the  terms  that  the  prisoner  should  hand  back  a  shilling  to  him 
when  he  (the  prisoner)  was  paid  his  wages.  At  the  time  the  sover-* 
eign  was  so  handed  to  the  prisoner  he  honestly  believed  it  to  be  a 
shilling.  Some  time  afterwards  the  prisoner  discovered  that  the  coin 
he  had  received  was  a  sovereign  and  not  a  shilling,  and  he  then  and 
there  fraudulently  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  Is  this  larceny  at 
common  law  or  by  statute?  ' 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  larceny  at  conomon  law,  in  my  judgment 
there  must  be  a  taking  and  carrying  away  of  a  chattel  against  the  will 
of  the  owner,  and  at  the  time  of  such  taking  there  must  exist  a  felo- 
nious intent  in  the  mind  of  the  taker.  If  one  or  both  of  the  above  ele- 
ments be  absent  there  cannot  be  larceny  at  common  law.  The  taking 
must  be  under  such  circimistances  as  would  sustain  an  action  of  tres- 
pass. If  there  be  a  bailment  or  delivery  of  the  chattel  by  the  owner, 
inasmuch  as,  among  other  reasons,  trespass  will  not  lie,  it  is  not 
larceny  at  conmion  law.  In  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  book  i, 
chap.  33,  sect.  1,  it  is  stated:  ''It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  felony 
includes  trespass;  and  that  every  indictment  of  larceny  must  have 
the  words  felonice  cepit  as  well  as  asportavit;  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  party  be  guilty  of  no  trespass  in  taking  the  goods,  he  can 
not  be  guilty  of  felony  in  carrying  them  away."  As  I  understanc 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  did  not  really  dispute  the  above  definition, 
and  indeed  if  he  had,  upon  further  referring  to  the  3d  Institutes, 
chap.  47,  p.  107,  and  1  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  p.  61,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  those  writers.  The  two  cases  cited  in 
argument,  Rex  v.  Muddow  and  Reg.  v.  Dames,  are  good  illustrations 
of  what  I  have  enunciated;  and  if  other  cases  were  wanted,  there  are 
plenty  in  the  books  to  the  same  effect. 

In  the  present  case  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  coin 
was  not  taken  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  and  if  this  be  so,  in  my 
judgment  it  is  sufiicient  to  shew  that  there  was  no  larceny  at  com- 
mon law;  and  secondly,  it  being  conceded  that  there  was  no  felonious 
intent  in  the  prisoner  when  he  received  the  coin,  this  in  my  judgment 
is  also  fatal  to  the  act  being  larceny  at  conmion  law. 

As  to  this  last  point,  the  law  laid  down  by  Cockbxjrn,  C.  J., 
Blackburn,  Mellob,  Lush,  Grove,  Denman,  and  Archibald,  JJ., 
in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Middletan,  is  very  pertinent;  it  is  as  follows: 
"We  admit  that  the  case  is  undistinguishable  from  the  one  supposed 
in  argument,  of  a  person  handing  to  a  cabman  a  sovereign  by  mis- 
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take  for  a  shilling;  but  after  carefully  weighing  the  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  property  in  the  sover- 
eign would  not  vest  in  the  cabman,  and  that  the  question  whether 
the  cabman  was  guilty  of  larceny  or  not,  would  depend  upon  this, 
whether  he,  at  the  time  he  took  the  sovereign,  was  aware  of  the  mis- 
take, and  had  then  the  guilty  intent,  the  animus  furandi"  I  believe 
the  above  to  be  good  law.  The  contention,  however,  of  the  Crown 
was  that,  although  the  above  might  be  correct,  yet  the  present  case 
was  to  be  likened  to  those  cases  in  which  finders  of  a  lost  chattel 
have  been  held  guilty  of  larceny.  The  principle  upon  which  a  finder 
of  a  lost  chattel  has  been  held  guilty  of  larceny  is,  that  he  has  taken 
and  carried  away  a  chattel,  not  believing  that  it  had  been  abandoned, 
and  at  the  time  of  such  taking  has  had  the  felonious  intent.  The 
proper  direction  to  be  ^ven  to  a  jury  being,  as  I  understand,  "Did 
the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  finding  the  chattel  intend  to  appropriate 
it  to  his  own  use,  then  believing  that  the  true  owner  could  be  found, 
and  that  the  chattel  had  not  been  abandoned."  See  Reg.  v.  ThuT" 
bom  and  Reg.  v.  Glyde.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  guilty  of  larceny, 
aliter  he  would  not.  Then  it  was  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  that  the  prisoner  in  this  case  was  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
finder  of  a  chattel.  In  my  judgment  the  facts  do  not  support  him. 
Keogh,  in  the  present  case,  intended  to  deliver  the  coin  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  to  receive  it.  The  chattel,  namely  the 
coin,  was  delivered  over  to  the  prisoner  by  its  owner,  and  the  prisoner 
received  it  honestly.  He  always  knew  he  had  the  coin  in  his  posses- 
sion after  it  had  been  delivered  to  him.  The  only  thing  which  was 
subsequently  found  was  that  the  coin  delivered  was  worth  240d. 
instead  of  12d.,  as  had  been  supposed.  This  argument,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  confoimds  the  finding  out  of  a  mistake  with  the  finding  of  a 
chattel.  In  some  cases,  as  above  pointed  out,  the  finder  of  a  chattel 
may  be  guilty  of  larceny  at  common  law;  but  how  does  that  shew 
that  the  finder  out  of  a  mistake  may  also  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime? 
A  mistake  is  not  a  chattel.  The  chattel  (namely  the  coin)  in  this 
case  never  was  lost;  then  how  could  it  be  found?  In  my  judgment 
the  argiunent  upon  this  point  for  the  Crown  is  wholly  fallacious 
and  fails.  It  was  further  argued  for  the  Crown  that  the  present 
case  was  covered  by  authority,  and  the  cases  of  Cartwright  v.  Green 
and  Merry  v.  Green  were  cited  in  this  behalf.  I  fail  to  see  that  either 
case  is  an  authority  for  the  point  insisted  upon  by  the  Crown.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases,  the  question  arose  upon  demurrer  of  a  bill 
in  chancery  as  to  whether  a  felony  was  disclosed  upon  the  face  of  the 
bill.  Lord  Eldon,  as  he  states  in  his  judgment,  decided  the  case  upon 
the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  the  bureau  in  question  had  been 
delivered  to  the  defendant  for  no  other  purpose  than  repair,  and  he 
had  broken  open  a  part  of  it  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  touch  for 
the  purpose  of  repair  with  the  intention  of  taking  and  appropriating 
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to  his  own  use  whatever  he  should  find  therein,  that  this  was  larceny. 
I  conceive  this  to  be  distinctly  within  the  principle  I  have  above 
stated  —  there  was  the  taking  against  the  will  of  the  owner  with  the 
felonious  intent  at  the  time  of  taking. 

The  other  case,  namely,  Merry  v.  Green,  which  was  also  the  case  of 
a  purse  in  a  secret  drawer  of  a  bureau  which  had  been  purchased  at  a 
sale,  was  clearly  decided  by  Baron  Pabke,  who  delivered  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  upon  the  principles  applicable  to  a  case  of  finding. 
The  learned  Baron  says:  ''It  seems  to  us,  that  though  there  was  a 
delivery  of  the  secretary,  and  a  lawful  property  in  it  thereby  vested 
in  the  plaintiff,  there  was  no  delivery  so  as  to  give  a  lawful  possession 
of  the  purse  and  money.  The  vendor  had  no  intention  to  deliver  it, 
nor  the  vendee  to  receive  it;  both  were  ignorant  of  its  existence:  and 
when  the  plaintiff  discovered  that  there  was  a  secret  drawer  con- 
taining the  purse  and  money,  it  was  a  case  of  simple  finding,  and  the 
law  applicable  to  all  cases  of  finding  applies  to  this."  I  understand 
the  learned  Baron  when  he  says  ''the  law  applicable  to  all  cases  of 
finding  applies,"  to  mean  the  law  applicable  to  the  cases  of  finding  a 
chattel,  for  there  are  no  cases  extant  as  to  finding  out  a  mistake  to 
which  his  remark  could  apply.  That,  too,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  present  case  and  that  before  Baron  Parke.  No  intention  to 
deliver  the  chattel  (namely,  the  purse  and  money)  at  all  ever  ex- 
isted, whereas  in  the  present  case  there  was  every  intention  to 
deliver  the  chattel  (namely  the  coin),  and  it  was  delivered  and 
honestly  received. 

In  my  judgment,  a  man  who  honestly  receives  a  chattel  by 
delivery  thereof  to  hun  by  its  true  owner,  cannot  be  f oimd  guilty  of 
larceny  at  common  law,  and  in  my  opinion  the  prisoner  in  this  case  is 
not  guilty  of  that  offence. 

Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,. read  the  following  judgment. 

On  the  question  as  to  larceny  at  common  law,  I  desire  to  add  only 
a  few  words,  and  to  call  attention  to  a  case  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  called  by  a  gentleman  at  the  bar,  whicn  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  argument;  possibly  because  it  was  one  which  did  not  exactly 
suit  the  views  of  either  party  to  that  argument.  I  assume  it  to  be 
now  established  law  that  where  there  has  been  no  trespass,  there  can 
at  common  law  be  no  larceny.  I  assume  it  also  to  be  settled  law  that 
where  there  has  been  a  delivery  —  in  the  sense  in  which  I  will 
explain  in  a  moment  —  of  a  chattel  from  one  person  to  another, 
subsequent  misappropriation  of  that  chattel  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  has  been  delivered  will  not  make  him  guilty  of  larceny,  except  by 
statute,  with  which  I  am  not  now  concerned.  But  then  it  seems  to 
me  very  plain  that  delivery  and  receipt  are  acts  into  which  mental 
intention  enters,  and  that  there  is  not  in  law  any  more  than  in  sense 
a  delivery  and  receipt,  unless  the  giver  and  receiver  intend  to  give 
and  to  receive  respectively  what  is  respectively  given  and  received. 
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It  is  intelligent  delivery,  as  I  think,  which  the  law  speaks  of,  not  a 
mere  physical  act  from  which  intelligence  and  even  consciousness  are 
absent.  I  hope  it  is  not  laying  down  anything  too  broad  or  loose,  if  I 
say  that  all  acts,  to  carry  legal  consequences,  must  be  acts  of  the 
mind;  and  to  hold  the  contrary,  to  hold  that  a  man  did  what  in  sense 
and  reason  he  certainly  did  not,  that  a  man  did  in  law  what  he  did 
not  know  he  was  doing  and  did  not  intend  to  do  —  to  hold  this  is  to 
expose  the  law  to  very  just  but  wholly  unnecessary  ridicule  and 
scorn.  I  agree  with  my  brother  Stephen  that  fictions  are  objection- 
able, and  I  desire  not  to  add  to  them ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  with  diffi- 
dence, that  he  creates  the  fiction  who  holds  that  a  man  does  what  he 
does  not  know  he  does  and  does  not  mean  to  do,  not  he  who  says 
that  an  act  done  by  an  intelligent  being  for  which  he  is  to  be  respon- 
sible is  not  an  act  of  that  being  unless  it  is  an  act  of  his  intelligence. 
If  it  had  been  so  decided  by  authority  which  binds  me,  of  course  I 
should  submit;  but  if  it  has  not  been  so  decided,  I  take  the  freedom 
to  say  it  is  not  law  —  at  least  yet.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  there  was  no  delivery  of  the  sovereign  to  the  prisoner  by  Keogh, 
because  there  was  no  intention  to  deliver,  and  no  knowledge  that  it 
had  been  delivered. 

Applying  the  same  principles  of  reasoning,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  sovereign  waa  received  by  the  prisoner  and  misappropriated  by 
him  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time.  In  good  sense  it  seems  to 
me  he  did  not  take  it  till  he  knew  what  he  had  got ;  and  when  he  knew 
what  he  had  got,  that  same  instant  he  stole  it.  According  to  all  the 
cases,  if  at  the  very  moment  of  the  receipt  of  a  chattel  the  receiver 
intends  to  misappropriate  and  does  misappropriate  it,  he  is  guilty  of 
larceny.  I  think  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  and  in  the  sense  I  have 
defined,  the  prisoner  did  so  here:  and  this  seems  to  me,  with  great 
deference  to  my  brother  Smith,  to  be  the  answer  to  the  exceedingly 
able  and  ingenious  passage  in  his  judgment  in  which  he  says  that  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  confound  two  things  so  utterly  different  as  the  discovery 
of  a  mistake  and  the  stealing  of  a  chattel.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  me  good  sense,  that  sometimes  the  dis- 
covery of  a  mistake  and  the  stealing  of  a  chattel  may  be  the  same, 
or  rather  may  be  two  forms  of  words  equally  descriptive  of  the  same 
facts,  if,  as  here,  the  chattel  is  really  discovered  and  stolen  at  one  and 
the  same  instant  of  time. 

This  would  be  my  view  if  the  case  were  bare  of  authority,  and  the 
matter  were  res  Integra,  But  it  is  not  res  integray  and  there  is  abun- 
dant authority.  On  this  part  of  the  case  I  concur  with  my  brother 
Cave.  I  think  we  cannot  reverse  this  conviction  without  practically 
overruling  Lord  Eldon  in  CartwrigfU  v.  Green,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Merry  v.  Greeny  and  the  dicta  cited  by  my  brother  Cave 
from  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  Reg.  v.  Middleton, 
I  can  see  no  sensible  or  intelligible  distinction  between  the  delivery  of 
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a  bureau  not  known  to  contain  a  sum  of  money  or  a  purse  and  the 
delivery  of  a  piece  of  metal  not  known  to  contain  in  it  20«.  .  .  . 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  call  attention  to  Reg,  v.  RHey,  the  case 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  judgment.  In  that  case  a 
man  had  without  intending  it,  and  innocently,  driven  off  a  lamb 
belonging  to  another  man  with  a  flock  belonging  to  himself.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  discovered  the  mistake,  and  sold  his  own  flock 
and  the  lamb  that  was  not  his  own  to  a  purchaser.  It  was  held  that 
he  was  guilty  of  larceny  of  the  lamb.  The  case  was  tried  in  1852,  when 
the  law  of  the  replication  de  injuria  decided  in  Crogate^s  case,  and  the 
distinction  between  case  and  trespass  decided  in  Scott  v.  Shepherd, 
still  commanded  the  assent,  indeed  the  veneration,  of  Westminster 
Hall.  And  the  groimd  on  which  the  conviction  was  supported  was 
that  there  had  been  a  trespass  in  driving  off  the  lamb,  however 
innocently,  that  by  the  sale  the  trespass  became  felonious  and  I  sup- 
pose felonious  ah  initio,  to  bring  it  within  the  definitions  given  in 
Reg.  V.  Thurbom,  The  court  there  upheld  the  conviction  on  a  ground 
extremely  technical.  If  the  owner  of  the  lamb  had  been  present 
when  it  was  driven  off,  and  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  prisoner's 
flock,  according  to  the  present  argument  the  conviction  in  Reg.  v. 
Riley  must  have  been  quashed.  I  cannot  think  it  would  have  made 
any  difference,  and  the  case  as  it  stands  is  an  authority  under  cir- 
ciunstances  hardly  different  from  those  in  the  present  case  for  up- 
holding this  conviction.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  convic- 
tion was  right. 

-  . .  .  There  are  seven  [judges]  for  affirming  the  conviction  and  seven 
for  quashing  the  conviction,  and  by  the  well-known  rule  of  this 
court,  prcBsumitur  pro  negante,  the  conviction  stands. 
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85Md.  465.  1807. 

The  appellant  was  indicted  for  violating  the  lottery  laws.  Section 
178  of  chapter  310  of  the  Laws  of  1894  provided  that  "if  any  person 
shall  have  in  his  possession  in  this  State  any  book,  list,  slip  or  record 
of  the  numbers  drawn  in  any  lottery,  whether  in  this  State  or  else- 
where, or  any  book,  list,  slip  or  record  of  any  lottery  ticket  or  any- 
thing in  the  nature  thereof,  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  of  any 
money  received  or  to  be  received  from  or  for  the  sale  of  any  such  lot- 
tery ticket,  or  thing  in  the  nature  thereof  as  aforesaid,  (he)  shall  be 
liable  to  indictment  and  upon  conviction  shall  be,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  fined  any  simi  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  shall  be  both 
fined  and  imprisoned;  provided,  however,  that  this  section  shall  not 
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apply  to  any  person  who  may  have  possession  of  any  of  the  articles 
herein  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to 
lotteries," 

BoYDy  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  those  dealing  with  lottery 
tickets,  and  upon  the  conmiunity  where  such  business  is  conducted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  prohibit 
any  one  from  having  them  in  his  possession,  if  that  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  As  the  statute  made  it  a 
crime  to  have  them  in  possession,  the  purpose  for  which  the  trav- 
erser had  them  is  wholly  inmiaterial,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Legisla- 
ture did  not  make  the  crime  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  as  to  what  the  articles  were,  it  was  unnecessary  to  allege  in  the 
indictment  that  the  traverser  had  them  in  his  possession  knowingly, 
wilfully  or  in  any  other  words  that  would  impute  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  some  of  the  articles  prohibited  by  the  law.  The 
allegations  in  the  indictment  were  clearly  sufficient. 

But  it  is  contended  that  if  that  be  conceded,  the  effect  of  the 
statute  was  simply  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  traverser  and  he  could 
still  prove  that  he  did  not  have  knowledge  of  what  the  articles  were, 
and  hence  was  not  guilty  of  a  violation  of  law,  and  that  if  the  statute 
must  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  him  of  that  right,  then  it  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 
This  question  was  intended  to  be  raised  by  the  special  plea  filed 
and  the  offer  of  testimony  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions.  The  plea 
alleges  that  the  defendant  "was  in  possession  of  policy  books  and 
slips,  as  stated  in  said  indictment,  but  also  says  that  he  is  in  no  way 
engaged  in  the  policy  business  and  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
papers,  books  and  other  articles  which  were  found  in  his  possession 
were  policy  or  lottery  slips;  that  the  said  articles  were  given  to  him 
to  carry  to  a  certain  place,  and  that  he  was  then  taking  them  to  that 
place  without  knowing  what  said  articles  were."  The  proffer  of 
evidence,  as  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  was  "that  said  articles 
were  given  to  him  by  a  man  who  asked  him  to  deliver  them  to  an- 
other man;  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  said  articles  were  and  had 
no  knowledge  that  they  were  policy  books  or  anything  connected 
with  said  business." 

It  would,  of  course,  be  no  excuse  if  the  traverser  did  not  know  that 
the  law  prohibited  the  possession  of  these  articles.  He  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, presumed  to  know  that  it  did.  Would,  then,  his  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  what  he  had  in  his  possession  were  policy  books  and 
slips  excuse  him?  It  is  argued  that  to  hold  it  would  not,  might  result 
in  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  innocent  people  —  that  some 
one  might  find  on  the  street  a  book  or  list  of  lottery  tickets  and  not 
know  what  it  was,  but  be  convicted  simply  because  he  had  it  in  his 
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possession.  We  are  not  inf  onned  by  the  record  how  the  books,  lists, 
slips  and  records  named  in  the  indictment  are  made  and  what  they 
embrace,  but  in  the  supplemental  brief  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
traverser  have  undertaken  to  explain  them,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
how  any  one  finding  either  of  them  on  the  street  would  be  induced 
to  take  it  into  his  possession  imless  he  knew  what  it  was,  for  it  seems 
to  be  merely  a  collection  of  figures  and  letters  so  arranged  as  to  be 
utterly  unintelligible  to  any  one  not  learned  in  the  business  and  to  an 
innocent  person  would  certainly  not  be  suggestive  of  any  value.  If 
any  one  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  one,  and  whilst  satisfying  his 
curiosity  as  to  what  it  is  a  police  ofScer  overtakes  him,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  determine  whether  he  had  it  in  his  possession  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  But  if  after  a  person  has  undoubtedly  gotten 
into  his  possession  one  of  the  prohibited  articles  he  is  to  be  permitted, 
notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  statute,  to  prove  that  he  found 
it,  or  did  not  know  what  it  was,  it  will  make  the  statute  practically 
useless;  for  if  he  swears  that  such  be  the  case  it  will  generally  be 
impossible  for  the  State  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  will  be  a  great 
temptation  to  perjury,  not  only  to  the  accused,  but  to  others  who 
might  come  to  his  assistance. 

In  State  v.  BaUimore  and  Sitsquehanna  Steam  Company  j  13  Md. 
181,  the  statute  under  consideration  provided  'Hhat  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  slave  to  be  transx)orted  on  any  railroad,  or  on  any 
steamboat,  etc.,  without  a  permission  in  writing  from  the  owner  of 
such  slave."  The  defence  was  that  the  company,  or  its  agents,  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  negro  was  on  board  and  had  no  intention  to 
violate  the  law,  but  the  court  held  that  the  liability  could  be  enforced 
without  reference  to  such  circumstances.  Tuck,  J.,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said,  "If  the  Legislatinre  deemed  it  expedient  in 
view  of  the  grievance  complained  of  to  hold  persons  responsible  for 
transporting  negroes,  whether  they  were  instigated  by  a  criminal 
intent  or  not,  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  Such  acts  may  produce 
mischief  in  individual  cases,  but  the  inconvenience  and  injury  would 
be  much  more  general  if  in  every  case  of  this  kind  the  party  charged 
could  defend  himself  by  offering  evidence  that  he  did  not  know  the 
negro  was  on  board  the  boat,  and  that  reasonable  diligence  had  been 
used  to  prevent  such  persons  from  coming  on  board.  The  law  would 
scarcely  afford  any  protection  to  slave  owners."  In  Carroll  v.  State, 
63  Md.  561,  this  court  said,  "As  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such 
law  will  not  excuse,  so  also  ignorance  of  a  fact  necessary  to  be  known 
to  avoid  a  violation  of  law  will  not  excuse."  In  that  case  there  are 
quotations  from  3  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  section  21,  that  "where  a 
statute  commands  that  an  act  be  done  or  omitted,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  such  statute,  might  have  been  done  or  omitted  without 
culpability,  ignorance  of  the  fact  or  state  of  things  contemplated  by 
the  statute,  it  seems,  will  not  excuse  its  violation."  Again,  "Such  is 
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the  case  in  regard  to  fiscal  and  police  regulations,  for  the  violation, 
of  which,  irrespective  of  the  motives  or  knowledge  of  the  party 
certain  penalties  are  enacted;  for  the  law,  in  those  cases,  seems  to 
bind  the  party  to  know  the  facts  and  to  obey  the  law  at  his  peril." 
The  court  refers  to  a  note  in  Greenleaf  where  the  rule  "is  said  to 
apply  to  the  sale  of  any  articles,  the  sale  of  which  is  prohibited,  and 
it  has  been  held  to  be  no  excuse  that  the  vendor  did  not  know  it  was 
a  prohibited  article."  Some  of  the  cases  cited  in  that  opinion  are 
very  applicable  to  this  case. 

Note.  —  Stevens  v.  State,  19  Neb.  647.  The  defendant  feloniously 
took  a  coat  which  contained  a  watch.  The  trial  court  refused  to  give 
the  foUowing  instructions:  — 

"The  defendant  is  charged  with  robbing  one  Oliver  Scott  of  one 
overcoat  and  one  watch.  If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  at  the 
*^e  of  the  taking  of  said  coat  the  watch  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat, 
•snd  that  the  defendant  did  not  know  it  was  there,  but  afterwards 
foimd  it  there,  then  he  could  not  be  charged  with  the  intent  to  rob 
Mtti  of  the  watch,  and  the  fact  that  the  watch  was  afterwards  found 
on  the  person  of  the  defendant  and  in  his  possession,  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  you  in  finding  him  guilty  of  the  robbery  of  the  watch." 

The  appellate  court  said:  "  It  will  not  be  seriously  contended  that 
the  above  instruction  states  the  law  correctly.  The  party  took  the 
coat  which  contained  a  watch,  and  appropriated  all  the  property 
to  his  own  use.  There  was  but  one  act,  and  the  party  committing 
it  is  liable  for  all  the  property  taken  by  him.  The  instruction  was 
therefore  properly  refused." 

United  States  v.  Lee,  4  Cranch,  C.  C.  446.  If  a  person  feloniously 
takes  a  pocketbook  containing  valuable  contents,  and  is  convicted 
of  stealing  the  pocketbook,  he  may  not  thereafter  be  convicted  of 
stealing  the  contents. 

In  3  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  §  21,  the  learned  author  says:  "Where 
the  law  enacts  the  forfeiture  of  a  ship  having  smuggled  goods  on 
board,  and  such  goods  are  secreted  on  board  by  some  of  the  crew, 
the  owners  and  officers  being  alike  innocently  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
yet  the  forfeiture  is  incurred,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance." 
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SECTION  2. 
TAKING  POSSESSION  OF  LAND. 


BRUMAGIM  V.  BRADSHAW. 

39  California,  24.   1870. 

This  action  was  originally  brought  by  Robert  Dyson.  He  died, 
pending  the  action,  and  Brumagim  was  duly  substituted  as  plaintiff 
in  his  stead. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  that  Dyson  had  been  in  possession  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  called  the  Potrero,  and  that  the  defendants  had  un- 
lawfully entered  upon  that  land. 

Crockett,  J.  At  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  the  court  gave 
twelve  instructions  to  the  jury,  the  second  of  which  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  — 

"If  the  jury  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  given  in  this  cause, 
that  George  Treat  entered  upon  and  inclosed  the  Potrero  in  the  year 
1850,  and  are  further  satisfied  that  he  then  made  a  complete  in- 
closure  of  the  same,  and  that  such  inclosure  was  sufficient  to  turn 
and  protect  stock,  and  that  he  actually  used  such  inclosure  for  that 
purpose  up  to  the  time  of  the  alleged  conveyance  to  Dyson,  and  that 
he  deeded  the  same  to  Dyson,  and  that  the  land  was  used  by  Dyson 
subsequent  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  and  that  the 
land  was  suitable  for  pasturage;  and  that  the  defendants,  or  either 
of  them  who  have  answered,  or  those  under  whom  they  claim,  en- 
tered adversely  and  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  said  inclosure, 
and  while  the  said  land  was  being  so  used  by  said  Treat  prior,  and, 
by  said  Dyson,  after  said  conveyance,  you  will  find  for  the  plaintiiBf 
against  such  defendant,  or  defendants,  provided  such  defendant, 
or  defendants,  was  occupying  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit." 

This  instruction  is  objected  to  by  the  defendants  as  wholly  unau- 
thorized by  the  testimony,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  jury. 

There  is  no  contrariety  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  natural  features 
of  the  Potrero,  nor  as  to  the  acts  performed  by  Treat  or  Dyson, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  amounted,  in  law,  to  an  inclosure  and  to  the 
actual  possession  of  the  land.  The  testimony  shows  the  Potrero  to 
be  a  peninsula,  containing  about  one  thousand  acres;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mission  creek  and  bay,  on  the  east  by  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  south  by  the  same  bay  and  Precita  creek,  and  on 
the  west  by  a  stone  wall  and  ditch,  running  from  Mission  creek 
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on  the  north  to  Precita  creek  on  the  south,  across  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula.  It  further  appears  that  the  wall  and  ditch  were  ancient 
works,  probably  built  by  the  priests  of  the  adjoining  Mission  of 
Dolores  at  an  early  day;  and  that  in  1850  they  had  become  consider- 
ably dilapidated,  so  as  no  longer  to  prevent  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
cattle;  that  John  Treat,  or  George  Treat,  or  the  two  jointly,  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  1850,  repaired  the  wall  and  ditch,  so  as  that, 
thereafter,  it  was  sufficient  to  turn  cattle;  that  they  erected  a  gate 
in  the  wall,  through  which  admission  was  had  to  the  Potrero,  and 
a  small  corral,  for  herding  cattle,  inside  the  wall,  together  with  a 
shanty,  in  which  the  gate-keeper  resided;  that,  immediately  after 
the  wall  was  repaired  and  the  gate  erected,  they  commenced  to 
receive  horses  for  pasturage  and  used  the  Potrero  for  that  purpose 

—  having,  at  times,  several  hundred  head  of  horses  pasturing  there 
for  hire;  that,  whilst  the  land  was  being  thus  used,  John  Treat  relin- 
quished to  George  Treat  all  his  interest  in  the  premises,  who  there- 
£^ter  continued  to  use  the  land  for  pasturage,  as  it  had  before  been 
used,  imtil  February,  1852,  when  he  conveyed,  by  deed,  to  Dyson, 
all  his  interest  in  tii^e  property;  and  thereafter  Dyson  used  the  land 
for  pasturage  up  to  the  time  when  the  defendants  entered;  that  the 
wall  and  ditch,  together  with  the  creeks  and  bay,  formed  an  inclosure 
sufficient  to  protect  and  turn  cattle;  that,  in  1850,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter,  the  Potrero  afforded  grass  suitable  for  pastmrage. 

•  ••••••••••a 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  we  deem  to  be  the 
most  important  and  difficult  point  in  the  case.  We  assume  that  the 
court,  in  the  instruction  on  which  we  have  been  commenting,  clearly 
intended  to  say  to  the  jury  —  and  that  the  jury  so  understood  it 

—  that  if  Treat  repaired  the  wall  and  ditch,  and  if  these,  together 
with  the  creeks  and  waters  of  the  bay,  formed  a  sufficient  inclosure 
to  turn  cattle,  and  if  the  land  was  suitable  for  pastiu'age,  and  was 
used  by  Treat  and  afterwards  by  Dyson  for  that  purpose,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  entry  by  the  defendants,  without  title,  that,  in  that 
event,  it  resulted,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  that  there  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Dyson  such  a  possessio  pedis  as  entitled  the  plaintiff  to 
recover.  For  the  reasons  already  stated,  we  must  assume  that  the 
facts  referred  to  in  the  instruction  were  satisfactorily  proved.  But 
did  the  court  draw  a  correct  conclusion  of  law  from  these  facts? 
Qny^f^q(1mg  PVAry  fAf>t,  hyp5>thitt]5:ftlly  RtfltipH  in  trh^  instruction  to  have 

tn  rftoovfir?  This  court  has  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  define  what 
constitute  such  a  possession;  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  there 
is  but  little  difficulty  in  applying  the  law  to  the  facts.  In  Coryell  v. 
Cain,  16  Cal.  573,  which  is  a  leading  case  in  this  State  on  that  point, 
we  define  anfrm^  pofi«fta«imi  tn  be  ** a^subjection  io  the  will  and -do-, 
yninj^n  ^f  fha  lAaimnnt^  and  it  18  uRUftlly  evidenced-by  occupationf 
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bv  a  SUhatATitml  indnstire^  bv  Cultivatinp^  nr  hy  upprnpriafp  naA^ 
j^ftftorHinyr  to  the  particular  locality  And  qimlity  of  thft  prnpprty."   In 

Plume  y.  Seward^  4  Cal.  96|  it  is  said  that  to  maintain  an  action  on 
the  ground  of  prior  possession,  "there  must  be  an  actual  bona  fide 
occupation,  a  possessio  pedis,  a  subjection  to  the  will  and  control,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  mere  assertion  of  title  and  the  exercise 
of  casual  acts  of  ownership,  such  as  recording  deeds,  paying  taxes," 
etc.  In  Wolfy.  Baldmn,  19  Cal.  313,  in  stating  what  kind  of  "actual 
occupation"  was  required  under  the  Van  Ness  Ordinance,  the  Court 
says  it  was  a  "possession  which  is  accompanied  with  tb^  ^^^^1  ft^i^ 
effectual  eniovment  of  the  property.  It  is  the  possession  which  fol- 
lows the  subjection  of  the  property  to  the  will  and  dominion  of  the 
claimant  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  and  this  possession  must  be  eyi- 
denced  by  occupation,  or  cultiyation,  or  other  appropriate  use,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  and  character  of  the  particular  premises.  • .  .  It^ 
f^}^/^^  ^^hp^  wnrd«,  ^  ^n  npon,  unnquiynrnlj  <^^^"»^j)osRP.s.sinn- — 

]  jfmArlcR  j^jid  eyidences  of  ownership.  which^plv^Tw^ivj^  \ 

,  ^^^^^^^^mo^re^Jr^ei^yT^  ^ 

^  But  we  need  nofmllltiply  authorities  on  a  point  concerning  which 
there  can  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  only  difficulty 
lies  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  case  at  bar.  It  is  . 
clearly  established,  both  by  reason  and  authority,  that  the  acts  of 
..^m^Sip  and  dominion  oyer  land,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
atitaite  an  actual  possession,  vary  a^f^f^ffjinfr  to  the  condition^  size 
find  locality  of  the  tract.  If  it  contain  but  one  acr^^  and  have  upon 
it  a  valuable  quarry  of  stone  or  marble^  and  be  not  adaptpd  to  any 
other  use  than  as  a  quarry,  and  if  it  be  npfiT^V  filfliinp^  ftt^H  gpfnolly 
and  notoriously  used  for  that  purpose^  for  a  rpyinnftKlA  fimo^  ±h\a 
might  hPr  Rimh  an  act  of  dominion  over  jt  as  to  establish  an  actual 
possession,  even  though  there  was  no  mclosure  orjesidence  upon  it. 
So  if  it  be  a  small  parcel,  contaimng  a  mine,  the  working  of  the  mine, 
in  the  usual  manner,  might  establish  an  actual  possession  at  common 
law,  without  the  aid  of  our  mining  laws  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
inclosure.  But  if  the  tract  contain  one  thousand  acres,  with  a  mine 
or  a  quarry  on  one  margin  of  it,  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  mere 
working  of  the  mine  or  quarry,  without  other  acts  of  ownership, 
would  establish  a  possession  of  the  whole  tract.  This  proposition 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Swing  v.  Bumet,  11  Pet.  41,  in  which 
the  contest  related  to  a  rugged  lot  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  only  val- 
uable for  the  sand  and  gravel  which  it  afforded  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  lot  was  not'  inclosed  or  inhabited;  but  the  party 
who  claimed  it  resided  in  the  vicinity,  and  for  a  series  of  years  sold 
sand  and  gravel  from  it,  issued  licenses  to  others  to  dig  sand  and 
gravel  there  and  sued  trespassers  upon  it.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
these  acts  of  dominion  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  adverse  pos- 
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session.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Justice  Baldwin  oskys', 
r""  Neither  actual  occupation,  cultivation  or  residence  are  necessary 
)  to  constitute  actual  possession,  when  the  property  is  so  situated  &a 
/  not  to  admit  of  any  permanent,  useful  improvement;  and  the  con- 
I    tinned  claim  of  the  party  has  been  evidenced  by  public  acts  of  owner- 
ship, such  as  he  would  exercise  over  property  which  he  claimed  in 
his  own  right,  and  would  not  exercise  over  property  which  he  did  not 
\_claim." 

The  same  principle  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 
Acts  of  dominion  over  a  town  lot,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish an  actual  possession,  might  be  wholly  inadequate  to  that 
end,  as  applied  to  a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  herding  of  cattle,  for  a  reasonable  time,  on  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  acres,  suitable  only  for  that  purpose,  and  accompanied  by 
a  claim  of  title,  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  establish  pos- 
session of  it;  whilst  the  pasturing  of  cattle  on  a  town  lot,  suitable 
only  for  building  purposes,  would  be  wholly  insufficient.  The  general 
principle  which  underlies  all  this  class  of  casfts  ia^  thftt  fffprRi^ajSr 
dprnigion  must  bCadaptedlto  the  _particularllaiid,^ta  ^condition, 


Lbcalityjng^  nsft.  The  philosophy ^f  the  rule  is,  that  by 

siich  acts  ^e  party  proclaims  lothe  public  that  he  asserts  an  exclusive 
ownership  over  the  land,  and  the  acuj  which  he  performs  are  in  har- 
mony with  his  claim  of  title.  Hence  they  must  be  such  as  to  give 
notice  to  the  public;  or,  in  the  language  of  Justice  Baldwin,  in  Wolf 
V.  Baldmn,  supra,  it  must  be  "an  open,  unequivocal,  actual  pos- 
session —  notorious,  apparent,  uninterrupted  and  exclusive  —  carry- 
ing with  it  the  marks  and  evidences  of  ownership." 

In  this  case  the  court  held,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  that  by  repair- 
ing the  wall  and  ditch,  and  using  the  land  for  pasturage,  if  it  was 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  and,  if  the  inclosure  was  sufficient  to  turn 
cattle,  Dyson  did  all  that  was  necessary  to  notify  the  public  of  his 
claim,  and  to  establish  an  actual  possession  in  law. 

If  Treat  had  inclosed  the  Potrero  by  a  fence  or  ditch  entirely 
around  it,  and  sufficient  to  turn  cattle,  it  would  not  admit  of  dis- 
cussion, that,  by  the  inclosure  alone,  and  without  other  acts  of 
dominion,  he  would  have  established  an  actual  possession  of  the 
land.  An  inclosure  of  that  character  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  proof  of 
an  actual  possession.  But  it  is  so,  only  because  the  erection  of  the 
artificial  barrier  is  an  open,  notorious  act  of  dominion,  proclaiming 
in  unmistakable  terms  to  the  public  that  the  land  is  appropriated 
and  set  apart  from  the  adjoining  lands  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
person  who  erected  the  barrier.  A  mere  irdenUcm  to  occupy  land, 
however  openly  proclaimed,  is  not  possession.  The  intention  must 
be  carried  into  actual  execution  by  such  open,  unequivocal  and 
notorious  acts  of  dominion,  as  plainly  indicate  to  the  public  that  the 
person  who  performs  them  has  appropriated  the  land  and  claims 
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the  exclusive  dominion  over  it.  Anything  short  of  this  is  not  whal 
the  law  denominates  actual  possession.  A  substantial  inclosure, 
erected  by  the  party  around  the  entire  tracts,  is  such  an  act  of  do- 
minion, and  has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
establish  the  possession.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  sufficient  in- 
closure,  partly  by  artificial  and  partly  by  natural  barriers,  may,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  establish  an  actual  possession.  If,  for 
example,  a  tract  be  inclosed  on  three  of  its  sides  by  a  substantial 
fence,  and  the  fourth  side  front  upon  the  ocean,  or  a  deep  river,  or 
a  precipitous  cliff,  the  erection  of  the  fence  would,  doubtless,  clearly 
enough  indicate  to  the  public  that  the  land  was  appropriated;  or,  if 
there  be  a  small  peninsula,  containing  but  a  few  acres,  a  fence  across 
the  neck  of  it  might  accomplish  the  same  result.  But  it  is  evident 
that  where  natural  barriers  form  much  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inclosure,  the  rule  to  which  we  have  adverted  is  not  of  universal 
application,  but  must  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  A  fence  or  ditch  across  the  neck  of  a  small  penin- 
sula could  not  well  escape  observation,  and  would  bear  such  a  rela- 
tion to  the  land,  and  to  the  natural  use  of  it,  as  to  indicate  clearly  to 
everyone  who  saw  it,  that  it  was  intended  to  segregate  the  peninsula 
from  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  it  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
person  erecting  the  barrier.  As  was  said  by  the  court,  in  Wolf  v. 
Bcddwin,  it  would  be  such  an  act  of  dominion  as  to  carry  with  it 
"the  marks  and  evidences  of  ownership,  which  apply,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  the  possession  of  real  property."  But  the  same  rule  could  not, 
without  absurdity,  be  applied  to  all  peninsulas,  however  large  and 
howsoever  situate.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  situate  on  a  penin- 
sula, containing  many  square  leagues  of  land;  at  the  narrowest  point 
of  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwood  City,  it  is  but  a  few  miles  acros«: 
the  neck  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 

If  the  rule  we  are  discussing  was  of  universal  application,  a  fenc^ 
from  Redwood  City  to  the  seashore,  including  the  entire  peninsula, 
would  establish  an  actual  possession  —  a  possessio  pedis  of  the  whole 
of  it ;  and  if  the  rule  were  universal  and  without  qualification,  the  same 
result  would  follow  if  the  peninsula  were  ten  times  as  large  as  it  is. 
The  courts  should  hesitate  long  before  establishing  a  rule  of  such 
universal  application,  as  to  lead  to  these  absurd  results.  But  such 
cases  do  not  come  within  the  reason  of  the  rule  which  permits  a 
party,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  adopt  and  avail  himself  of 
natural  obstructions  as  a  part,  or,  it  may  be,  the  whole  of  an  inclos- 
ure, in  making  out  a  case  of  actual  possession.  If  the  peninsula  be 
so  large,  or,  for  any  reason,  be  so  situated  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  our  observation  of  the  motives 
which  govern  men  in  their  daily  pursuits,  that  any  one  should  seek 
to  acquire  exclusive  dominion  over  it  by  means  of  a  fence  or  ditch, 
then  it  could  not  be  held,  without  an  absurdity,  that  the  fence  or 
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ditch  should,  m  law,  be  deemed  to  be,  in  itself,  such  an  act  of  do- 
minion as  to  establish  a  possessio  pedis.  The  whole  theory  of  a  poa* 
sessio  pedis  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  acts  of  dominion 
which  establish  it,  are  such  open,  notorious  acts  of  ownership,  as 
tisiuiUy  accompany  the  possession  of  real  property,  and  naturally 
spring  from  a  claim  of  exclusive  dominion.  They  must  not  only 
carry  with  them  the  u^ual  indicia  of  ownership,  but  they  must  be 
open,  notorious  and  unequivocal,  so  as  to  notify  the  public  that  the 
land  is  appropriated.  If  these  be  not  necessary  ingredients  in  a  pos' 
sessio  pedis,  and  if  a  fence  across  the  neck  of  a  peninsula,  however 
large  or  howsoever  situate,  be  all  that  is  requisite  to  establish  such 
a  possession,  no  reason  is  perceived  why  a  fence  across  the  isthmus 
of  Darien  might  not  be  held  to  establish  a  possession  in  fact  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  These  extreme  cases  are  referred  to 
only  to  illustrate  the  proposition  that  where  the  inclosure  consists 
partly  of  natural  and  partly  of  artificial  barriers,  or  wholly  of  natu- 
ral obstructions,  as  in  the  case  of  an  island,  it  does  not  follow,  as  a 
conclusion  of  law,  that  every  such  inclosing,  which  is  sufficient  to 
turn  cattle,  establishes,  of  itself,  a  possessio  pedis;  but  it  must  depend 
on  the  particular  circmnstances  of  each  case,  considering  the  size 
of  the  tract,  its  peculiar  condition  and  the  relative  proportions  which 
the  natural  barriers  bear  to  the  artificial,  and  the  greater  or  less 
notoriety  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  surroimd  the 
tract,  the  artificial  barriers,  or  other  acts  of  ownership,  exercised 
over  the  property,  give  to  the  claim  of  dominion. 

To  avoid  misconception  on  this  point,  we  will  illustrate  the  pro- 
position by  an  example:  It  is  a  w^ll-known  fact  that  the  island  of 
Scmta  Catalina,  lying  off  the  coast  of  this  State,  contains  about  fifty 
thousand  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which,  of  course,  form  a  complete  barrier  against  cattle.  In  other 
words,  it  is  completely  inclosed  by  impregnable,  natural  barriers. 
If  one  should  desire  to  acquire  the  actual  possession,  the  possessio 
pedis,  of  this  whole  island,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  erect  arti- 
ficial obstructions  aroimd  it,  for  nature  has  already  inclosed  it  more 
securely  than  man  could  do.  He  might  adopt  these  natural  obstruc- 
tions as  his  inclosure,  and  they  would  doubtless  form  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  facts  tending  to  estitblish  a  possessio  pedis;  but  he 
must  perform  other  and  sufficient  acts  of  ownership  to  render  his 
claim  of  exclusive  dominion  apparent  and  notorious.  If  he  should 
go  upon  the  island  and  erect  a  hut  in  the  center  of  it,  and  proclaim, 
in  words,  that  he  claimed  the  whole  island,  would  this,  of  itself,  es- 
tablish in  him  the  actual  possession  of  the  whole?  No  respectable 
court  would  uphold  so  preposterous  a  claim.  Nor  would  it  materially 
strengthen  his  claim  of  exclusive  dominion,  if  it  should  appear  that 
he  pastured  a  few  cattle  or  cultivated  a  patch  of  land  on  the  island, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  these  trivial  acts  of  ownership  are  not  the 
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usual  and  natural  means  by  which  exclusive  dominion  is  acquired  or 
exercised  over  so  large  a  body  of  land,  similarly  situated,  and  would 
tend,  in  a  very  small  degree,  to  give  notoriety  to  his  claim,  and  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  whole  island  was  appropriated  for  his 
exclusive  use.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  should  settle  upon  the  island 
with  the  intention  to  acquire  the  possession  of  it,  should  pasture 
large  herds  of  cattle  upon  it,  allowing  them  to  roam  all  over  it,  or 
cultivate  extensive  fields  on  various  portions  of  it,  should  prevent 
others  from  landing  on  it,  should  cut  timber  or  open  mines  and 
quarries  on  many  remote  parts  of  it,  these  would  probably  be  held 
to  be  such  acts  of  dominion  as  to  establish  a  possessio  pedis  of  the 
whole.  If  the  island  contained  but  a  few  acres,  much  fewer  and  less 
important  acts  of  dominion  would  suffice  to  establish  the  possession, 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  sufficiently  serve  to  render  the  claim 
of  dominion  apparent  and  notorious.  The  general  principle  per- 
vading all  this  class  of  cases,  where  the  inclosure  consists  wholly  or 
partially  of  natural  barriers,  is,  that  the  acts  of  dominion  and  owner- 
ship which  establish  a  possessto  pedis  must  correspond,  in  a  reason- 
able degree,  with  the  size  of  the  tract,  its  condition  and  appropriate 
use,  and  must  be  such  as  usually  accompany  the  ownership  of  land 
similarly  situated.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  jury,  imder  proper  instructions  from  the  court,  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  acts  of  dominion  relied  upon,  considering  the  size  of  the 
tract,  its  peculiar  condition  and  appropriate  use,  were  of  such  a 
character  as  usually  accompany  the  ownership  of  lands  similarly 
situated.  As  already  stated,  the  erection  of  a  fence  across  the  neck 
of  a  small  peninsula,  might,  of  itself,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  a  sufficient  act  of  dominion  to  establish  an  actual  possession.  But, 
in  such  cases,  there  can  be  no  rule  of  universal  application,  and  each 
case  must  depend  on  its  own  circumstances;  and  where  an  inclosure, 
consisting  partly  of  natural  and  partly  of  artificial  obstructions,  is 
relied  upon  as,  in  itself,  establishing  a  possessio  pedis j  it  is  the  province 
of  the  jury,  upon  all  the  proofs,  and  considering  the  quantity,  local- 
ity and  character  of  the  land,  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  artificial 
barriers  were  sufficient  to  notify  the  public  that  the  land  was  appro- 
priated, and  to  impart  to  the  claim  of  appropriation  the  notoriety 
and  indicia  of  ownership  which  constitute  so  important  an  element  in 
a  possessio  pedis.  But,  in  the  case  at  bar,  this  question  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury.  On  the  contrary,  the  court  instructed  them  that 
if  Treat  repaired  the  wall  and  ditch,  so  that  thereafter  they,  together 
with  the  waters  of  the  creeks  and  bay,  formed  an  inclosure  sufficient 
to  turn  cattle,  and  if  the  land  was  suitable  for  pastinrage  and  was 
used  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  if  Dyson  succeeded  to  the  right  of 
Treat  and  also  used  the  land  for  pasturage,  then,  that  these  acts 
established,  in  law,  a  possessio  pedis.  But,  as  already  stated,  it  was 
the  province  of  the  jury,  and  not  of  the  court,  to  decide  what  effect 
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should  be  given  to  the  repairing  of  the  wall  and  ditch  as  an  act  of 
dominion  over  the  property;  and  whether  or  not  this  act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pasturing  of  cattle  on  the  land,  considering  its  quan- 
tity, locality  and  character,  was  sufficient,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  notify  the  public  that  the  land  was  appropriated;  and  that 
Treat,  first,  and  Dyson,  as  his  successor,  claimed  and  exercised  the 
exclusive  dominion  over  it.  The  court  should  have  instructed  the 
jury,  that,  if  all  the  facts  hypothetically  stated  in  the  second  instruc- 
tion were  true,  it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to  decide,  considering 
the  quantity,  quality  and  character  of  the  land,  whether  or  not  these 
acts  of  dominion  were  sufficient  and  had  the  effect,  upon  the  facts 
proved,  to  give  notice  to  the  public  that  Treat,  first,  and  Dyson,  as 
bis  successor  in  interest,  had  appropriated  the  land  and  claimed  the 
exclusive  dominion  over  it;  and  if  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
then,  that  there  had  been  established  in  Treat,  first,  and,  afterwards 
in  Dyson,  an  actual  possession.  The  vice  in  the  instruction  which  was 
given  is,  that  the  court  assiuned,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  from  the 
facts  hypothetically  stated,  that  if  Treat  and  Dyson  performed  these 
acts,  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  appropriate  the  land, 
and  to  give  notice  by  their  acts  to  the  public,  that  they  claimed  the 
exclusive  dominion  over  it;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  acts 
to  impart  the  requisite  notice  to  the  public,  and  whether  or  not,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  these  acts  were  such  as  carried  with  them  "the 
marks  and  evidences  of  ownership,  which  apply,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  the  possession  of  real  property." 

For  these  reasons,  the  judgment  should  be  reversed  and  a  new 
trial  ordered. 

Note.  —  In  Brooks  v.  Bruyn,  18  111.  539,  642,  the  court  said:  "It 
is  impossible  to  specify  the  particular  acts,  under  every  condition, 
which  would  constitute  actual  possession  of  land,  as  against  a  stranger 
or  trespasser.  They  are  as  various  as  the  uses  to  which  land  is 
adapted.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  land  is  appropriated 
to  individual  use  in  such  manner  as  to  apprise  the  community,  or 
neighborhood  in  its  locality,  that  the  land  is  in  the  exclusive  use  and 
enjoyment  of  another." 

In  Jackson  v.  Schoonmaker,  2  Johns.  (N.Y.)  230,  the  title  to  the 
land  in  question  was  in  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  defendant  had  ac- 
quired title  by  adverse  possession.  The  defendant  proved  that,  there 
being  a  rumour  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  part  claimed  by  him  had 
been  enclosed  "by  a  possession  fence,  which  was  made  by  trees 
felled,  and  lapping  one  upon  another,"  and  that  such  fence  had  ever 
since  been  kept  up.  Kent,  C.  J.,  said:  "This  mode  of  taking  posses- 
sion is  too  loose  and  equivocal.  There  must  be  a  real  and  substantial 
inclosure,  and  actual  occupancy,  a  possessio  pediSf  which  is  definite, 
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positive  and  notorious,  to  constitute  an  adverse  posssesion,  when  that 
is  the  only  defense,  and  is  to  countervail  a  legid  title." 


PLUME  V.  SEWARD- 

4  California,  94.     1854. 

Mr.  Ch.  J.  Murray  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Coiui;.  Mr.  J. 
Heydenfeldt  concurred. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  to  recover  a  lot  in  the  city  of 
Marysville.  On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  proved  that 
Covillaud  and  others,  from  whom  he  claimed,  were,  in  the  year  1849, 
hi  possession  of  a  tract  of  land,  l3dng  between  the  Yuba  River  and 
a  slough,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  running  from 
the  river  to  the  slough;  and  had  within  said  enclosure  a  trading  post, 
a  corral  and  a  wheat  field.  The  lot  in  dispute  was  not  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  field  or  corral,  but  was  included  in  the  premises  thus  designated 
or  enclosed  by  them;  their  right  of  possession  remaining  unquestioned 
and  undisturbed. 

This  land  was  afterwards  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets,  upon  the 
official  map  of  the  city  of  Marysville,  many  of  which  were  sold  by 
said  Covillaud  and  others. 

There  is  no  pretence  of  an  abandonment  of  the  premises  thus 
enclosed;  but  evidence  that  Covillaud  continued  to  assert  title  and 
exercise  acts  of  ownership  over  them. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  court  rendered  a  judgment  of  non- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  shown  such  a  posses- 
sion as  entitled  him  to  recover. 

At  the  last  term  of  this  court  we  decided,  possession  was  prima 
fade  evidence  of  title,  and  sufficient  to  maintain  ejectment.  What 
acts  of  ownership  were  necessary  to  constitute  possession  was  not 
involved  in  that  decision. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  authorities,  I  am  satisfied, 
there  must  be  an  actual  bona  fide  occupation,  a  possessio  pedis,  a 
subjection  to  thftjigill^and  (^oi^^ypl^  aa  contradistinguished  from  the 
mere  assertion  of  title,  and  the  exercise  of  casual  acts  of  ownership, 
such  as  recording  deeds,  paying  t9xes,  etc. 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire,  if  a  party"V 
who  enters  on  land  with  no  higher  claim  of  title  than  that  which  the  / 
law  presumes  from  his  possession,  is  entitled  to  claim  more  than  the  \ 
quantity  thus  actually  occupied  by  him. 

This  question  has  been  frequently  decided  in  most  of  the  West- 
em  States,  where  entries  have  been  made  upon  public  lands  by  per- 
sons unable  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  lands  to  actual  occupation 
by  fencing  and  cultivation.    These  entries  have  for  the  most  part 
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been  made  by  settlers  claimmg  160  acres  under  pre-emption  laws,  or 
some  local  custom  on  the  subject. 

In  many  cases  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  land  and  the 
blazing  of  trees,  so  as  to  distinctly  mark  the  extent  and  boundaries 
of  the  claim,  have  been  held  to  operate  as  notice,  and  carry  the 
possession  to  the  whole  tract;  so  the  felling  of  timber  around  a  tract 
of  land,  and  the  building  of  a  brush  fence,  have  been  held  as  sufficient 
acts  of  the  party  in  occupation  of  a  part,  to  draw  after  them  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  so  enclosed. 

Thft  PfhftTftfft^i'  of  ^'^fi  irnproy^ment  must,  in  ft  g^^«^^  mftflpi^rp^ 
depend  uppn  the  InpRlity.  Tt.  is  not  necessary  the  occupant  should 
cultivate  the  property  thus  claimed;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  sub- 
jected to  his  use  in  the  manner  pointed  out.  Nftit^i^r  is  anv  particu- 
lar kind  of  enclosure  required  where  a  party  is  in^ogsession  oMaiid 
marked  by  ^iatiT^fit  moi^uments  of  boundary,  whether  the  same  be 
a  natural  or  artificial  enclosure.  Qaiming^titlejx)  the  whole^tract,  the 
possession  of  the  part  so  occupied  will  ^raw_aiter  it  the  possession 
gf  the  whole. 

It  is  said  that  this  doctrine  would  give  to  Covillaud  and  others 
all  the  land  claimed  by  them  running  from  Yuba  River  to  the  moun- 
tains. Weknownothingof  their  claim;  but  if  they  should  establish 
their  possession  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  a  different  rule. 

Laying  off  the  premises  into  town  lots,  selling  the  same,  and  exer- 
cising other  acts  of  ownership  over  them,  does  not  operate  as  an  aban- 
donment, but  taken  in  connection  with  previous  acts  of  ownership, 
would  rather  seem  to  strengthen  the  plaintiff's  possession. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  court  below  erred  in  ordering  the 
plaintiff  to  be  nonsuited.  The  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  pos- 
session, and  the  nature  of  the  enclosure,  were  before  the  jury,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  pass  on  the  sufficiency  of  them. 

Judgment  reversed  mth  costs  and  new  trial  ordered. 

Note.  —  In  Feirhaugh  v.  Masterson,  1  Idaho,  135,  the  plaintiffs 
went  upon  a  tract  of  land,  and  commenced  enclosing  it  with  a  fence. 
The  defendant  came  upon  the  tract,  and  the  plaintiffs  notified  him 
that  they  claimed  the  land,  pointing  out  the  fence  they  were  then 
engaged  in  building,  and  ''further  pointed  out  to  him  the  general 
boundaries  of  their  claim  as  accurately  as  they  well  could  do."  The 
plaintiffs  were  residing  on  the  tract  at  the  time.  The  defendant 
nevertheless  proceeded  to  enclose  a  tract  of  land  included  within  the 
limits  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  lines  boimding  plaintiffs'  claim.  The 
plaintiffs  continued  at  work  imtil  they  completed  their  fence.  The 
plaintiffs  were  held  to  have  been  in  prior  possession  of  the  land  en- 
closed by  the  defendant. 
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SECTION  3. 
POSSESSION  PREDICATED  UPON  OWNERSHIP. 


GILLESPIE  V.  DEW. 

1  Stewart  (Ala.),  229.     1827. 

In  Greene  Circuit  Court,  James  Gillespie  declared  in  trespass 
against  Duncan  Dew,  that  the  defendant  broke  and  entered  his 
close,  and  cut  down  and  carried  away  sundry  timber  trees,  etc. 
General  issue.   Verdict  and  judgment  for  defendant.   On  the  trial 
the  plaintiff  proved  title  to  the  land,  and  that  the  defendant  had  cut    /^ 
timber  thereon  and  carried  it  away,  while  the  plaintiff  was  so  entitled. 
It  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  resided  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
land.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  one  was  in  actual  possession  when  • 
the  timber  was  cut,  etc.  The  Circuit  Court  charged  the  jury  that, 
unless  the  evidence  shewed  that  the  plaintiff  by  himself  or  agent  was  ^ 
in  actual  possession  of  the  land,  when  the  trespass  was  committed, 
they  must  find  for  the  defendant.   To  which  the  plaintiff  excepted, 
and  here  assigned  this  matter  as  error. 

Judge  White  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  charge  was  in  accordance  with  the  English  authorities,  and 
with  the  decisions  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  But  in  North 
Carolina,  New  York  and  Connecticut,  it  has  beenJield  that,  where- 

hefin  in  afitiiial  pofisfiFigionj  may  mnintain  the  nntion  nf  trrripann. 

The  situation  of  our  country  requires  this  modification  of  the 
English  doctrine.  In  England,  aJmost  all  the  lands  are  occupied;  but 
here,  the  proprietor  often  lives  at  a  great  distance  from  some  of  his 
lands  which  are  not  occupied  by  tenants,  and  unless  they  can  main- 
tain this  action,  they  must  be  denied  an  important  remedy  for  in- 
juries to  their  property.  Their  right  to  this  remedy  is  sustained  by 
the  strong  argument  of  convenience,  and  by  the  respectable  authori- 
ties referred  to  by  the  coimsel  for  the  plaintiff. 

We  are  of  opinion  that^  wherft  thftre  ia  no  adverse  possession,, 
t^ft  titilfi  drawn  with  ^^-  firnigfr^^pfiyo  poRRftsainn^  so  as  to  sustain  the 
action  of  trespass.  Let  the  judgment  be  reversed  and  the  cause  be 
remanded. 

Ju  Ige  Gaylb  not  sitting. 
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GOFF  V.  KILTS. 

15  WendeU  (N.Y.).  550.    1836. 

Error  from  the  Madison  common  pleas.  Kilts  sued  Goff  in  a 
justice's  court  in  trespass  for  taking  and  destroying  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  the  honey  made  by  them.  The  swarm  left  the  hive  of  the 
plaintiff,  flew  off  and  went  into  a  tree  on  the  lands  of  the  Lenox  Iron 
Company.  The  plaintiff  kept  the  bees  in  sight,  followed  them,  and 
marked  the  tree  into  which  they  entered.  Two  months  afterwards 
the  tree  was  cut  down,  the  bees  killed,  and  the  honey  found  in  the 
tree  taken  by  the  defendant  and  others.  The  plaintiff  recovered 
judgment,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  Madison  common  pleas.  The 
defendant  sued  out  a  writ  of  error. 

By  the  Court,  Nelson,  J.  Animals /era?  naJturce,  when  reclaimed  by 
the  art  and  power  of  man,  are  the  gubject  of  a  qualified  property; 
if  they  return  to  their  natural  libai;y  and  wildness,  without  the 
animits  reuertendi,  it  ceases.  During  the  existence  of  the  qualified 
property,  it  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law  the  same  as  any  other 
property,  and  every  invasion  of  it  is  redressed  in  the  same  maimer. 
Bees  are  ferce  naturce,  but  when  hived  and  reclaimed,  a  person  may 
have  a  qualified  property  in  them  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 

civil  law.    QcG^Pa^^ppj  t>)At  \r^  hiving^  or  pnftlnBJTinr  fhtm^  gjvpft  p^f^p> 

prty  JT^  t.hftT|]|.  They  are  now  a  common  species  of  property,  and  an 
article  of  trade,  and  the  wildness  of  their  nature  by  experience  and 
practice  has  become  essentially  subjected  to  the  art  and  power  of 

man.     Ap  HT^r^yl^^jrif^d  onrQimn     lilri.  all  /^fl^of  ^M  ohitt^oIq^  Knl^^pro  f^ 

thfl  f^^^-  OfifiiT**^^  —  i^  other  words,  to  the  person  who  first  hives 

them;  Hut  if  «.  flxyann  fly  ^^"^  ^^*^  ^^™  ^^  onMlioi'^  hifi  qiiftlifipH  prnp. 

^  fiffy  Pnnf.JT^iiffl  f^  Inng  an  hp  osm  kppp  them  in  siyht^  and  poRflPflfiPH  tha 
power  to  p^T'gi^*^  thfilP  TTnHpr  these  circumstances,  no  one  else  is 
entitled  to  take  them.  2  Black.  Comm.  393.  2  Kent's  Comm.  394. 
The  question  here  is  not  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  upon  which 
the  tree  stood  that  included  the  swarm  and  the  owner  of  the  bees: 
as  to  him,  the  owner  of  the  bees  would  not  be  able  to  regain  his  prop- 
erty, or  the  fruits  of  it,  without  being  guilty  of  trespass.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  this  predicament,  that  the  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  property  is  lost;  that  the  bees  therefore  become  again 
ferce  naturce,  and  belong  to  the  first  occupant.  If  a  domestic  or  tame 
animal  of  one  person  should  stray  to  the  enclosure  of  another,  the 
owner  could  not  follow  and  retake  it,  without  being  liable  for  a 

>i  trespass.  The  absolute  right  of  property,  notwithstanding,  would 
still  continue  in  him.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  So  in  respect  to 
the  qualified  property  in  the  bees.  If  it  continued  in  the  owner  after 
they  hived  themselves,  and  abode  in  the  hollow  tree,  as  this  qualified 
interest  is  under  the  same  protection  of  law  as  if  absolute,  the  like 
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remedy  esdsted  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  it.  Tf  ^ftTiTtO^j  T  tVl'^^j  ^ 
doubted,  that  if  tjje  prnp^rty  in  t%  ppffftrm  ^^'^^muf f*  ^hile  within 
ftiyht  ^f  the  owner  —  ^v  f\f\^^T  w^^tAj^^  vhi)*^  ^^  ^ft^i  distinguish  and 
identify  it  in  the  air  —  that  it  equally  belongs  to  him  if  it  settles^ 

iipnn  A  hri^nfth  nr  m  thft  twmlr  ^f  a  tree,  and  r^Tn^nn  f  Hpti*  imdprT^ 

observation  and  ohf  rge>  If  a  stranger  has  no  right  to  take  the  swarm 
in  the  former  case,  and  of  which  there  seems  no  question,  he  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  take  it  in  the  latter,  when  it  is  more  confined 
and  within  the  control  of  the  occupant. 

It  is  said  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  entitled  to  the  tree  and  all  within 
it.  TKifl  TY><iy  hft  f.riiA^  aiy  far  nB  rfttp^t^j  fiTi  nrir^lftfni*H  "wp^'m ,  While 
it  remains  there  in  that  condition,  it  may,  like  birds  or  other  game 
(game  laws  out  of  the  question),  belong  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  forest,  raiione  soli.  According  to  the  law  of  nature,  where  prior 
occupancy  alone  gave  right,  the  individual  who  first  hived  the  swarm 
would  be  entitled  to  the  property  in  it;  but  since  the  institution  of 
sivil  society,  and  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  property  by  its  posi- 
tive laws,  the  forest  as  well  as  the  cultivated  field  belong  exclusively 
'x>  the  owner,  who  has  acquired  a  title  to  it  under  those  laws.  The 
natural  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fowling, 
wherever  animals /ercB  ncUurtB  could  be  found,  has  given  way,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  to  the  establishment  of  rights  of  property  better 
defined  and  of  a  more  durable  character.  Hence  no  one  has  a  right  to 
invade  the  enclosure  of  another  for  this  purpose.  He  would  be  a  tres- 
passer, and  as  such  liable  for  the  game  taken.  An  exception  may  exist 
in  the  case  of  noxious  animals,  destructive  in  their  nature.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  sa3rs,  if  a  man  starts  game  in  another's  private 
grounds,  and  kills  it  there,  the  prox)erty  belongs  to  him  in  whose 
ground  it  is  killed,  because  it  was  started  there,  the  property  arising 
ratione  soli.  2  Black.  Comm.  419.  But  if  animals  feres  naiurce  that 
have  been  redaimedf  and  a  qualified  property  obtained  in  them, 
escape  into  the  private  groimds  of  another  in  a  way  that  does  not 
restore  them  to  their  natural  condition,  a  different  rule  obviously 
applies.  They  are  then  not  exposed  to  become  the  property  of  the 
first  occupant.  Tly^.  right  of  f.hft  ownfir  mntinu^ff J  find  though  hn  f*ftn- 
Qot  pursue^ and  take  them  without  be^T)g  liftHip  fnr  a  t,rftfipft-«ffl,  gtm 
this  difficn^y  pho^^^^  ^^^-  <^p^rate  as  an  e-bRndmimftT^tT  of  thfi  flpimflirl« 

f^  their  fnrmftr  liberty.  TbejjghtS  of  both  parties  should  bft  rftg».rded, 
find  rennnfiiled  na  far  as  is  coir^aiftf^Tit  mx\\  a  rPJifinTTftj^l^Pr^T^^l^ 

^jBach>.  I'tie  cases  of  Heermance  v.  ^emay,  t)  Johns.  K.  5,  and  blake 
V.  JeromSj  14  id.  406,  are  authorities  for  saying,  if  any  were  wanted, 
that  the  inability  of  the  owner  of  a  personal  chattel  to  retake  it  while 
on  the  premises  of  another,  without  committing  a  trespass,  does  not 
impair  his  legal  interest  in  the  property.  It  only  embarrasses  the  use 

or  enjoyment  of  it.    The-pwner  of  the  soily  thereforft^  fingnirinpr  hq 

rjght  ^^  ^^*^  r^^T^Ay  ^"  ^^^  l^^«i  t^^  dpfPTifJATit  below_cannot42iQteci_ 
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himsffllf  hy  fibnwingit.r.iit  of  the  plaj^ififf  iTi^fymf.  wa^  It  still  continuefl 
in  hinrij  anH  HrawH  affpr  if.  f ho  pncffnpjiinn  nnffioionf  in  mnmf.pji^  fKin 
Rption  JigftinRt.  §1  third  pprson^  whn  invn^PH  it  hy  virt.iifi  nf  j\n  nthfif 

filftiTT^  tliRTi  that  Hftnvpd  frnn;^  the  law  of  nature.  This  case  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  cases  of  Gillet  v.  Mason,  7  Johns.  R.  16,  and 
Ferguson  v.  MiJier,  1  Cowen,  243.  The  first  presented  a  question 
between  the  finder  and  a  person  interested  in  the  soil;  the  other 
between  two  persons,  each  claiming  as  the  first  finder.  The  plaintiff 
in  the  last  case,  though  the  first  finder,  had  not  acquired  a  qualified 
property  in  the  swarm  according  to  the  law  of  prior  occupancy.  The 
defendant  had.  Besides,  the  swarm  being  unreclaimed  from  their 
natural  liberty  while  in  the  tree,  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  soil 
ratione  soli.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  should  be  aflSrmed. 

Jndgnient  offirmedL 
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SECTION  4. 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  CUSTODY  OR  USE  FROM  THE 

POSSESSION. 


HAMPTON  V.  BROWN. 

13  IredeU,  Law  (N.C.).  18.  1851. 

Appeal  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  of  Davidson  County, 
at  the  Fall  Term,  1851,  his  Honor  Judge  Ellis  presiding. 

This  is  an  action  of  trover  for  a  horse,  and  was  tried  on  the  general 
issue.  The  pj^ntiff  Wftfi  dpp"^y  Rhi^^j  and  had  a  fieri  facias  on  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  one  Hoffman  against  one  Home,  by  virtue  of 

which  he  seized  the  horse.    Hp  HiH  r\nt^  howpvpr^  fAlfP  f.hp  HnrsA  nut 

nf  f.liA  pnaRPaainn  ni  TTnmp^  and  the  latter  soldjt  .to  the  defendant 
ajew.(ia3^  afterwards^  and,  upon  demand  by  the  plaintiff,  the  de- 
fendant refused  to  give  the  horse  up.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
insisted  that  the  action  would  not  lie,  because  the  plaintiff  did  not 
keep  the  possession  of  the  horse,  but  left  it  with  Home,  from  whom 
the  defendant  purchased;  and,  also,  because  the  defendant,  if  Uable 
at  all,  was  liable  at  the  suit  of  the  sheriff,  and  not  of  the  plaintiff. 
But  the  Court  instructed  the  jury,  that  upon  these  facts  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  recover;  and,  after  a  verdict  and  judgment  against 
him,  the  defendant  appealed. 

RuPFiN,  C.  J.  ^thouffh  a  sheriff  may  have  trover^  or  trespass 
for  goods  seized  in  execution,  which  are  taken  by  another,  yet  his 
deputy  cannot.  The  reason  why  the  sheriff  has  the  action,  is,  that 
the  debtor  is  discharged,  and  the  sheriff  becomes  liable  to  the  value 
of  the  goods,  and  therefore  the  law  vests  the  property  in  him.  WiU 
braham  v.  SnoWf  2  Saund.  47.  gut  the  law  charprea  thp  deputy  with 
no  d"^y  ^^  ^'^^  ^^*^^itor.  If  he  makes  defaults  in  serving  the  execu- 
tion, he  cannot  be  sued  for  it,  but  his  principal  only.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  takes  goods  on  execution  the  sheriff  becomes  answerable 
for  their  value  to  the  creditor,  and  hence  the  property  vests  in  the 
sheriff  and  not  in  the  deputy.  It  was  suggested  that  the  deputy  held 
as  the  bailee  of  the  sheriff,  and  thus  had  a  special  property.  He,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  bailee,  in  the  sense  of  having  a  possession  of  his  own, 
but  he  is  merely  the  servant  of  his  superior  and  holds  for  him.  The 
plaintiff,  therefore,  has  no  property  in  the  horse,  and  cannot  have 
this  action. 

Feb  Cubiam.  Judgment  reversed,  and  venire  de  novo. 
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Note.  —  In  HopJdnson  v.  Gibson,  2  Smith,  202,  Lord  Ellen- 
BOBOUGH  said:  "You  cannot  make  my  servant,  whose  possession 
is  my  possession,  my  bailee.'^  But  an  employee  may  be  a  bailee,  and 
not  a  mere  servant.  Harris  v.  Smith,  3  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  20. 

In  Hickie  v.  Starke,  1  Peters  (U.S.),  94,  the  court  was  considering 
the  question  whether  the  plaintiff  was  an  ''actual  settler''  on  land 
within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  used  in  the  act  of  Cession  by 
Georgia  to  the  United  States*  Marshall,  C.  J.,  said  (p.  98) :  "The 
court  is  disposed  to  think  that  a  settlement  made  on  the  land  by 
another  person,  who  cultivated  it  for  the  proprietor,  would  be  sufl&- 
cient,  though  the  proprietor  should  not  reside  in  person  on  the  estate 
or  within  the  territory." 


BLOSS  V.  HOLMAN. 

Owen,  52.     1587. 

John  Bloss  brought  an  action  of  trespass,  qtmre  vi  et  amds,  for 
taking  of  his  goods,  against  Holman,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  the  jury  gave  a  special  verdict,  namely,  that  the  plaintiff 
at  the  time  of  the  trespass  was  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Mercers,  and 
that  at  that  time  the  defendant  was  his  servant,  and  put  in  trust  to 
sell  his  goods  and  merchandises  in  shapa  srm,  ibidem  de  tempore  in 
tempus,  and  that  he  took  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  named  in  the 
declaration,  and  carried  them  away,  and  prayed  the  advice  of  the 
court,  if  the  defendant  were  culpable  or  not;  and  upon  the  postea 
returned,  Shvideworth  prayed  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  And-the 
doubt  wffs  hi^cauap  the  dedarutiftn  wnn  grmrf  met  armjfj^  N^fifl"^,^^ 
appftftrftd  that  the  defendant  had  custody  of-4he  good^but  ShvUU 
worth  doubted  whether  he  had  custody,  and  cited  the  case  of  Little- 
ton, namely,  If  I  give  my  sheep  to  pasture,  etc.,  and  he  kills  them,  an 
action  of  trespass  lies;  and  the  justices  held  that  in  this  case  the 
action  did  well  lie;  miPeriam  said  that  the  defendant  hadj)nlv 
an  authority,  jmd. not  custody  or  possessionu^d  judgment_jv:as 
^ven  for  the  plaintiff.  3  H.  7, 12;  21  H.  7,  14.  And  Windham  said, 
that  if  he  had  embezzled  his  master's  goods,  without  question  it  was 
felony.  Qiu)d  fuit  concessum  (Anderson  absent),  and  the  law  will 
not  presume  that  the  goods  were  out  of  the  possession  of  the  plain- 
tiff; and  the  next  day  came  the  Lord  Anderson  and  rehearsed  the 
case,  and  said,  that  the  defendant  had  neither  general  nor  special 
property  in  the  goods,  for  it  is  plain  he  could  have  no  general  prop- 
^  erty,  and  special  he  had  not,  for  he  could  not  have  an  action  of 
trespass  if  they  were  taken  away;  then  if  he  had  no  property,  a  tres- 
pass lies  against  him,  if  he  take  them;  so  if  a  shepherd  steal  sheep, 
it  is  felony,  for  he  hath  no  property  in  them. 
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FITZGERALD  v.  ELLIOTT. 

162  Pa.  118.     1894. 

Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  McCollum,  May  31, 1894: 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  refusal  of  the  court  below  to  take  off 
a  compulsory  nonsuit  in  an  action  against  a  sheriff  for  levying  upon 
and  selling  a  quantity  of  logs  on  an  execution  against  A.  Maxwell, 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  sawmill,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing lumber.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  the  case  that  Max- 
well owned  the  timber  which  had  been  cut  and  peeled  on  the  Dixon 
tract;  that  he  employed  the  plaintiff  to  cut  the  timber  into  logs  and 
put  them  in  the  mill  pond,  and  that  the  logs  levied  on  and  sold  by  the 
sheriff  were  cut  and  skidded  by  the  plaintiff  on  said  tract  where  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  logs  were  the  property  of  Maxwell,  v 
but  the  plaintiff  claimed  a  lien  upon  them  for  his  labor.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  that  the  sheriff  did  not  at  any  time  remove 
the  logs,  that  the  only  possession  he  had  of  them  was  such  as  was  im- 
putable to  the  levy,  and  that  the  purchaser  at  the  sale  removed  them 
subsequently  thereto.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  Connection  that  it 
appears  by  the  sheriff's  return  that  from  the  time  of  the  levy  to  the 
time  of  the  sale  he  left  the  property  levied  upon  in  charge  of  A.  W. 
Foster.  The  learned  trial  judge  thought  that  upon  these  uncontro- 
verted  facts  the  sheriff  was  not  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of 
trespass. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  firat,quegtion  presented  for  our  considera- 
f.inp  ifi  w>)ft^hftr  thft  plaintiff  had  a  common^law  Jien  upon  the  logs. 
If  we  concede  that  he  had  such  a  lien,  we  are  then  to  inquire  whether 
there wassuch  interference  with  or  disturbance  of  the  property  boimd 
by  it  as  rendered  the  sheriff  a  trespasser  in  making  the  levy  and  sale. 

His  indispensable  to  the, existence  of  a  common-law  lien  that  the 
pgrty  whoLclaims  it  should  have  an  independent  and  exclusive  pos- 
session  of  the  property.  Had.  the  plaintiff  such  possession  of  the 
Ings?  ThpjY  wfirp  r\nt  cm  hia  UnH  They  were  on  the  Dixon  tract, 
but  whether  Maxwell  purchased  it  with  the  timber,  the  evidence 
does  not  inform  us,  nor  is  it  material.  Thfi  jyissession^of  the  timber 
wiig  m  fhft  nwnpy  nf  j^^<^H  that  possession  was  not  changed  or 
AfffipteH  hy  t.hft  Arra.ng;PTnATif.  under  wMch  the  logs  Were  cut  and 
skidded  by  thft  plaintiff.  The  latter  was  not  a  bailee  of  the  timber 
or  of  the  logs  cut  therefrom.  He  was  employed  to  cut  the  timber 
into  logs  and  put  them  in  his  employer's  mill  pond.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  his  employment  which  gave  him  an  independent 
and  exclusive  possession  of  the  timber  or  the  logs  at  any  time,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  agreement  under  which  he  was  to  do  the  work 
was  inconsistent  with  his  claim  of  a  right  to  the  possession  of  them 
until  he  was  paid  for  his  labor.  He  cut  and  skidded  the  logs  where 
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his  employer  had  the  right  to  cut  and  skid  them  preparatory  to  their 

removal  to  his  mill.  If  the  plaintiff  had  a  common-law  lien  upon  the 

logs  for  his  work,  then  he  who  cuts  firewood  or  splits  rails  from  his 

employer's  timber  and  hauls  or  agrees  to  haul  the  firewood  to  his 

employer's  house,  or  the  rails  to  designated  points  on  his  farm  for  the 

purpose  of  fencing  it,  has  a  like  lien.    And  if  this  be  so,  then  the 

person  who  is  employed  to  dig  coal  in  his  employer's  mine  and  pile 

it  at  the  pit's  mouth  on  his  employer's  land  has  a  common-law 

lien  upon  the  coal  for  his  labor  in  digging  and  piling  it.  But  in  Ritter 

V.  Gates,  decided  at  Pittsburg  in  1852,  it  was  held  by  this  court,  in 

an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Black,  that  a  laborer  employed  to  dig 

ore  has  no  lien  upon  it  for  his  wages:  1  Am.  Law  Register,  119. 

r^'"^  The  cases  cited  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  are  not  analo- 

/  gous  to  the  case  at  bar.  They  were  cases  in  which  the  lienor  had  an 

1  independent  possession  of  the  property  as  a  bailee,  or  in  which  the 

I    lien  was  created  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  In  this  case  there 

I    was  no  bailment  or  stipulation  for  a  lien. 

^  TheJundamental  error  in  the  plaintiff's  contention  lies  in  his  as- 

flumption  that  hp  IiaH  sm  indftppindftnt  passpsRioTi  nf  thp  prnpprf.yj 

wh^n  jn  fqfit  Puch  pofigfig^i<^p  as  he  had  JP^as  that,  of-his.  employer. 
Maxwell  was  in  possession  of  the  Dixon  tract  for  the.  work  the  plain- 
tifiL^dJorhim^therej  whether  he  owned  jt.or  not;  the  land  on  which 
theJimherJaiim(Lthe  bgsLJPzer  in  hispogses- 

sion  for  t.lif>  purpose  for  iEhich_his  employer  jiaedJt.  It  follows  that 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  in  respect  to  the  lien  and  possession  were 
the  same  as  if  his  employer  owned  the  land  on  which  the  work  was 
done.  In  cutting  and  skidding  the  logs  where  he  did  he  was  exercising 
his  employer's  right  to  cut  and  skid  them  there. 

We  conclude  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  plaintiff's  testi- 
mony in  reference  to  the  agreement  under  which  he  did  the  work, 
that  h£_gas  not  entitled  to  a  commQn-law-Jien..upQa._theJQgs».„aDLd 
that-ifJ[ieJiad_a_slatutory_lien  or  preference  for  all  or  part-^of  his 
claim,  it  did  not  make  the  sheriff  ajbrespasserin^vyi^  and 

selling  theui.  if  he  had  a  statutory  lien  or  preference  he  should  have 
looked  to  the  fund  realized  by  the  sale,  and  proceeded  for  the  en- 
forcement of  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
which  conferred  it.  It  follows  from  these  views  that  the  learned  court 
did  not  err  in  denying  the  motion  to  take  off  the  nonsuit. 

The  specifications  of  error  are  overruled. 

Jvdgment  affirmed. 
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STATE  V.  SCHINGEN. 

20  Wis.  74.    1865. 

On  exceptions  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  Winnebago  County. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  larceny  of  two  horses  and  a  set 
of  harness,  the  property  of  one  Buhier;  and  the  jury  having  found 
him  guilty,  a  new  trial  was  refused.  The  principal  questions  pre-  ^ 
sented  by  the  defendant's  exceptions  arose  upon  instructions  asked 
for  by  him  and  refused,  the  character  of  which  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  opinion,  infra. 

Cole,  J.  The  first  instruction  asked  for  on  the  trial  by  the  de- 
fendant, however  true  as  an  abstract  proposition  of  law,  yet,  with- 
out some  explanation,  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  jury.  The  evi- 
dence shows  most  clearly  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  employ 
of  Buhier,  and  had  been  sent  from  Berlin  with  the  team  to  take  some 
beer  to  Omro  and  Waukau,  with  instructions  to  bring  back  the  kegs, 
and  money,  returning  by  the  way  of  Em*eka  the  same  day.  It  ap- 
pears that,  after  disposing  of  most  of  the  beer  at  Omro,  the  defend- 
ant threw  the  empty  kegs  and  two  full  ones  remaining  unsold  over 
the  fence  into  a  field  at  that  place,  and  instead  of  returning  to  Ber- 
lin, drove  off  with  the  wagon  and  horses  to  Oshkosh,  where  he  offered  v^ 
the  horses  for  sale,  and  did  actually  sell  the  harness.  Bylheinstruc- 
lion  fthovft  rpifftrrftd  t^,  thft  nQiirf.  waa  afiked  to  charge  the  jury  that  . 
without  the  conmiission  of  a_trespass  there  could  he  no  larceny, 
and  that  th^rft  <:ftuld  hp  nn  trfiflpasa  unless  the  goods-were  taken  by 
the.  accusfidJEhiLe  in_the  possession  of  the  owner.  The  court  gave  ^ 
this  instruction  with  the  additional  remark,  that  if  the  accused  was 
at  work  for  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  the  property  was  put  into 
the  prisoner's  hands  to  go  to  Omro  and  other  places,  it  remained  in 
the  owner's  possession;  andjf  th^  prisoner  t-nnlf  it  hpynnd  thp  plafips 

hfi  wftg  t.o  go  fp^  fnr  thf^  pnrpnap  nf  pnnvprt.ing  it  t,n  hlS  OWn  USe,  thJS 

^^as.a.tresiiass.  Now  we  think  the  explanatory  remarks  were  very 
proper,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  the  evidence  was  most 
distinct  and  positive  upon  the  point,  that  the  defendant  was  in  the 
employ  of  Buhier,  and  had  been  sent  away  by  him  with  the  wagon, 
horses,  harness,  beer,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  just  stated.  He  was  ther€^ 
traJ^he  servant  o^  T^"^^l<>y.  j^»vin^^^>nIyLA-bare  char^zieorcustoSv 
of  thft  prnperty^  whilft  theJegaLpossesgion  was. in  the  owner^  The  re- 
lation  of  master  and  servant  thus  existing  between  the  parties  when 
the  property  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  defendant  for  a  special 
purpose,  in  contemplation  of  law  the  possession  was  in  the  master, 
and  the  defendant  might  be  guilty  of  a  trespass  and  larceny  in  frau- 
dulently converting  it  to  his  own  use.  This  principle  is  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  authorities  to  which  the  attorney  general  referred  on  the 
argument.  Hence  it  was  very  proper  for  the  court  to  accompany  the 
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instruction  with  the  remarks  he  made  upon  it,  and  tell  the  jury 
that  if  the  defendant  was  at  work  for  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  IP 
the  property  was  put  under  his  custody  to  go  to  Omro  and  other 
places,  his  possession  was  for  the  time  being  the  possession  of  the 
master;  and  if  the  defendant  took  it  beyond  the  places  he  was  to  go 
to,  with  the  intent  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  he  was  guilty  of 
trespass.  Otherwise  the  jury  might  have  possibly  supposed,  because 
the  defendant  had  the  property  imder  his  care  and  custody,  he  must 
likewise,  necessarily  have  the  possession,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
said  to  take  it  from  the  possession  of  the  owner. 

The  court  was  further  asked  to  charge  the  jury,  that  if  they  should 
find  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  the  property  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  Omro  and  other  places  to  carry  the  beer,  and  that 
at  the  time  he  took  the  property  from  the  owner  he  really  intended 
to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  and  had  no  intention,  at  the  time  he  took 
possession  of  it,  to  steal,  but,  finding  himself  in  the  possession,  he 
afterwards  formed  the  intention  of  converting  it  to  his  own  use  in- 
stead of  using  it  for  the  purpose  originally  designed,  then  the  taking 
would  not  amount  to  a  felony,  nor  would  it  constitute  larceny.  This 
instruction  is  obviously  incorrect,  since  it  assmnes  that  to  consti- 
tute larceny  the  felonious  intent  must  have  existed  when  the  defend- 
ant was  first  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  property.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  the  jury  should  find  that  the  animiLS  furandi  existed 
at  the  time  the  defendant  left  Berlin  for  Omro.  It  was  enough  that 
the  intention  existed  while  he  had  charge  of  the  property  as  servant 
to  the  owner,  and  that  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  converting  the 
property  to  his  own  use.  The  People  v.  Call,  1  Denio,  120;  2  Russell 
on  Crimes,  157-8. 

By  the  Court.  —  The  exceptions  in  this  case  are  overrxiled,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  afllrmed. 

Note.  —  There  are  early  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  master 
is  conceived  to  be  in  possession  of  goods  entrusted  to  the  servant 
only  so  long  as  the  servant  is  in  the  master's  house,  or  with  thf 
master.    See  Y.  B.  21  Hen.  7, 14. 


COMMONWEALTH  v.  RYAN. 

155  Mass.  523.     1892. 

Holmes,  J.  This  is  a  complaint  for  embezzlement  of  money. 
The  case  for  the  government  is  as  follows.  The  defendant  was  em- 
ployed by  one  Sullivan  to  sell  liquor  for  him  in  his  store.  Sullivan 
sent  two  detectives  to  the  store,  with  marked  money  of  Sullivan's, 
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to  make  a  feigned  purchase  from  the  defendant.  One  detective  did 
80.  The  defendant  dropped  the  money  into  the  money  drawer  of 
a  cash  register,  which  happened  to  be  open  in  connection  with  an- 
other sale  made  and  registered  by  the  defendant,  but  he  did  not 
register  this  sale,  as  was  customary,  and  afterward  —  it  would  seem 
within  a  minute  or  two  —  he  took  the  money  from  the  drawer.  The 
question  presented  is  whether  it  appears,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the 
defendant  was  not  guilty  of  embezzlement,  but  was  guilty  of  lar- 
ceny, if  of  anything.  The  defendant  asked  rulings  to  that  effect  on  ^ 
two  grounds:  first,  that  after  the  money  was  put  into  the  drawer  it 
was  in  Sullivan's  possession,  and  therefore  the  removal  of  it  was  a 
trespass  and  larceny;  and  secondly,  that  Sullivan's  ownership  of  the 
money,  in  some  way  not  fully  explained,  prevented  the  offence  from 
being  embezzlement.  We  will  consider  these  positions  successively. 

We  must  take  it  as  settled  that  it  is  not  larceny  for  a  servant  to  \ 
convert  property  delivered  to  him  by  a  third  person  for  his  master, 
provided  he  does  so  before  the  goods  have  reached  their  destination, 
or  something  more  has  happened  to  reduce  hun  to  a  mere  custodian 
(Comnumwealih  v.  King,  9  Cush.  284) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  property  is  delivered  to  the  servant  by  his  master,  the  conver- 
sion is  larceny.  CommoniwealOi  v.  Berry,  99  Mass.  428;  Cammon- 
wecdth  V.  Davis,  104  Mass.  548. 

This  distinction  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  is  due  to  historical 
accidents  in  the  development  of  the  criminal  law,  coupled,  per- 
haps, with  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  enlarge  the 
limits  of  a  capital  offence.  2  Leach  (4th  ed.),  843,  848,  note;  1  Leach 
(4th  ed.),  35,  note;  2  East,  P.  C.  568,  571. 

The  history  of  it  is  this.  There  was  no  felony  when  a  man  received 
possession  of  goods  from  the  owner  without  violence.  Glanv.,  bk. 
10,  c.  13.  Y.  B.  13  Edw.  IV.  9,  pi.  5.  3  Co.  Inst.  107.  The  early 
judges  did  not  always  distinguish  clearly  in  their  language  between 
the  delivery  of  possession  to  a  bailee  and  the  giving  of  custody  to  a 
servant,  which  indeed  later  judges  sometimes  have  failed  to  do.  E.g. 
Littleton  in  Y.  B.  2  Edw.  IV.  15,  pi.  7.  Hen.  VII.  12,  pi.  9.  Ward  v. 
Macavley,  4  T.  R.  489,  490.  When  the  peculiar  law  of  master  and 
servant  was  applied  either  to  the  master's  responsibility  or  to  his 
possession,  the  test  seems  to  have  been  whether  or  not  the  servant 
was  under  the  master's  eye,  rather  than  based  on  the  notion  of  status 
and  identity  of  person,  as  it  was  at  a  later  day.  See  ByingUm  v.  Simp- 
son, 134  Mass.  169,  170.  Within  his  house  a  master  might  be  an- 
swerable for  the  torts  of  his  servant,  and  might  have  possession  of 
goods  in  his  servant's  custody,  although  he  himself  had  put  the 
goods  into  the  servant's  hands;  outside  the  house  there  was  more 
doubt;  as  when  a  master  intrusted  his  horse  to  his  servant  to  go  to 
market.  Y.  B.  21  Hen.  VII.  14,  pi.  21.  T.  24  Edw.  III.  Bristol,  in 
MoUoy,  De  Jure  Maritime,  bk.  2,  c.  3,  §  16.  Y.  B.  2  Hen.  IV.  18; 
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pi.  6.  13  Edw.  IV.  10,  pi.  5;S.C.  Bro.  Abr.  Corone,  pi.  160.  Staund- 
forde,  I.,  c.  15,  foL  25;  c.  18,  fol.  26.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  505,  note.  See 
Heydon  &  Smith's  case,  13  Co.  Rep.  67,  69;  Drope  v.  Theyar,  Pop- 
ham,  178,  179;  Combs  v.  Bradley,  2  Salk.  613;  and,  further,  42  Ass. 
pi.  17,  fol.  260;  42  Edw.  III.  11,  pi.  13;  Ass.  Jerus.  (ed.  1690),  cc. 
205,  217.  It  was  settled  by  St.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  p^OQrtfl  delivered  to  a  servant  by  his  master  was  felony,  and^ 
this  statute  has  been  thought  to  be  only  declaratory  of  the  common^ 
law  in  later  times,  since  the  distinction  between  the  possession  of  a 
bailee  and  the  custody  of  a  servant  has  been  developed  more  fully, 
on  the  ground  that  the  custody  of  the  servant  is  the  possession  of  the 
master.  2  East,  P.  C.  564,  565.  The  King  v.  Wilkins,  1  Leach  (4th 
ed.),  520,  523.  See  Kelyng,  35;  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  91  E;  Blosse's 
case,  Moore,  248;  S.  C.  Owen,  52,  and  Gouldsb.  72.  But  probably 
when  the  act  was  passed  it  confirmed  the  above-mentioned  doubt  as 
to  the  master's  possession  where  the  servant  was  intrusted  with  prop- 
erty at  a  distance  from  his  master's  house  in  cases  outside  the  statute, 
that  is,  when  the  chattels  were  delivered  by  a  third  person.  In  Dyer, 
5a,  5b,  it  was  said  that  it  was  not  within  the  statute  if  an  apprentice 
ran  off  with  the  money  received  from  a  third  person  for  his  master's 
^  goods  at  a  fair,  because  he  had  it  not  by  the  delivery  of  his  master. 
This,  very  likely,  was  correct,  because  the  statute  only  dealt  with 
delivery  by  the  master;  but  the  case  was  taken  before  long  as  au- 
thority for  the  broader  proposition  that  the  act  is  not  a  felony,  and 
the  reason  was  invented  to  i^ccoimt  for  it  that  thejervantjias^pos- 
se^on^becausfi  the^pney  is  delivered  to  him.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  667, 668. 
TBlTphrase  about  delivery  seems  to  have  been  used  first  in  an  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  servants  and  bailees;  Y.  B.  13  Edw. 

IV.  10,  pi.  5;  Moore,  24f^;  hyt  fm  iised-here  itjsjt  perverted  remnant 
of  the  old  and  now  exploded  notion  that  a  servant  away  from  his 
master!^house_aIways  hagpossession.  The  old  case  of  the  servant 
converting  a  horse  with  wEicSTiis  master  had  intrusted  him  to  go 
to  market  was  stated  and  explained  in  the  same  way,  on  the  ground 
that  the  horse  was  delivered  to  the  servant.  Crompton,  Just.  356, 
pi.  7.  See  The  King  v.  Bass,  1  Leach  (4th  ed.),  251.  Yet  the  empti- 
ness of  the  explanation  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  still  was  held 
felony  when  the  master  delivered  property  for  service  in  his  own 
house.  Kelyng,  35.  The  last  step  was  for  the  principle  thus  qualified 
and  explained  to  be  applied  to  a  delivery  by  a  third  person  to  a  serv- 
ant in  his  master's  shop,  although  it  is  possible  at  least  that  the  case 
would  have  been  decided  differently  in  the  time  of  the  Year  Books; 
Y.  B.  2  Edw.  IV.  15,  pi.  7;  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  91  E,  and  although 
it  is  questionable  whether  on  sound  theory  the  possession  is  not  as 
much  in  the  master  as  if  he  had  delivered  the  property  himself.  Rex 

V.  Dingley  (1687),  stated  in  The  King  v.  Bazeley,  2  Leach  (4th  ed.), 
835,  841,  and  in  The  King  v,  Meeres^  1  Show,  50,  53.  Waiters  case 
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(1743),  2  East,  P.  C.  570;  S.  C.  1  Leach  (4th  ed.),  28,  35,  note.  BuWa 
case,  stated  in  The  King  v.  Baeeleyy  2  Leach  (4th  ed.),  835, 841 ;  S,  C. 
2  East,  P.  C.  571,  572.  The  King  v.  Bazeley,  vbi  supra;  Regina  v. 
Masters,  1  Den.  C.  C.  332.  Regina  v.  Reed,  Dears.  C.  C.  257,  261, 
262. 

The  last-mentioned  decisions  made  it  necessary  to  consider  with 
care  what  more  was  necessary,  and  what  was  sufficient,  to  reduce  the 
servant  to  the  position  of  a  mere  custodian.  An  obvious  case  was 
when  the  property  was  finally  deposited  in  the  place  of  deposit 
provided  by  the  master,  and  subject  to  his  control,  although  there 
was  some  nice  discussion  as  to  what  constituted  such  a  place.  Regina 
V.  Reedy  Dears.  C.  C.  257.  No  doubt  a  final  deposit  of  money  in  the 
till  of  a  shop  would  have  the  effect.  Waite's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  570, 
671;  S.  C.  1  Leach  (4th  ed.),  28,  35,  note.  Bidl's  case,  2  East,  P.  C. 
572;  S.  C.  2  Leach  (4th  ed.),  841,  842.  The  King  v.  Bazeley,  2  East, 
P.  C.  571,574;  S.  C.  2  Leach  (4th  ed.),  835, 843,  note.  Regina  v, 
Wright,  Dears.  &  Bell,  431, 441.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  mere  physical 
presence  of  the  money  there  for  a  moment  is  not  conclusive  while 
the  servant  is  on  the  spot  and  has  not  lost  his  power  over  it;  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  servant  drops  it,  and  instantly  picks  it  up  again. 
Such  cases  are  among  the  few  in  which  the  actual  intent  of  the  party 
is  legally  important;  for,  apart  from  other  considerations,  the  char- 
acter in  which  he  exercises  his  control  depends  entirely  upon  himself. 
Sloan  V.  Merrill,  135  Mass.  17, 19.  Jefferds  v.  Alvard,  151  Mass.  94, 
95.  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  153  Mass.  588,  594. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  defendant's  first 
position  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  the  judge  was  right  in 
charging  the  jury  that,  if  the  defendant  before  he  placed  the  money 
in  the  drawer  intended  to  appropriate  it,  and  with  that  intent 
simply  put  it  in  the  drawer  for  his  own  convenience  in  keeping  it^ 
for  himself,  that  would  not  make  his  appropriation  of  it  just  after> 
wards  larceny.   The  distinction  may  be  arbitrary,  but,  as  it  does  not  i 
affect  the  defendant  otherwise  than  by  giving  him  an  opportunity, 
whichever  offence  he  was  convicted  of,  to  contend  that  he  should  , 
have  been  convicted  of  the  other,  we  have  the  less  uneasiness  in  1 
applying  it. 

Exceptums  overruled. 

Note.  —  See  Rex  v.  Bazdey,  2  East,  P.  C.  571;  CommonweaUh  v. 
King,  9  Gush.  (Maas.)  284.  Cf .  State  v.  Brin,  30  Minn.  522. 

As  to  the  acts  which  will  change  the  servant's  possession  of  goods, 
received  from  a  third  person  for  the  master,  into  custody,  see  Regina 
V.  Reed,  6  Ck)x,  C.  C.  284;  Regina  v.  Hayward,  1  C.  &  K.  518;  Wash- 
^inqton  v.  State,  106  Ala.  58;  Warmoth  v.  CommonweaUh,  81  Ky.  133. 
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ANONYMOUS. 

Liber  Assisamm,  137,  pi.  39.     1353. 

One  a.  was  arraigned  with  the  mainor,  sc.  a  coverlet  and  two 
sheets;  and  he  put  himself  on  his  clergy.  And  it  was  found  by  the 
inquest  that  he  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  a  man  of  note,  and  was 
lodged  within  these  bedclothes;  and  it  was  found  that  he  got  up 
before  day,  and  took  these  bedclothes  out  of  the  chamber,  and  car- 
ried them  into  the  hall,  and  went  off  to  the  stable  to  find  his  horse; 
and  his  host  summoned  his  household  against  him.  And  it  was 
asked  of  the  inquest  whether  he  carried  the  bedclothes  into  the  hall 
with  intent  to  have  stolen  them;  and  they  said  yes.  Wherefore  he 
was  adjudged  a  felon,  and  was  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  because  he 
was  a  clerk,  etc. 

Note.  —  See  also  Richards  v.  Commonwealth,  13  Gratt.  (Va.)  803. 
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Church,  Ch.  J.  The  prosecutor  handed  the  prisoner,  who  was  a 
bar-tender  in  a  saloon,  a  fifty  dollar  bill  (greenback)  to  take  ten  cents 
out  of  it  in  payment  for  a  glass  of  soda.  The  prisoner  put  down  a 
few  coppers  upon  the  counter,  and  when  asked  for  the  change,  he 
took  the  prosecutor  by  the  neck  and  shoved  him  out  doors,  and  kept 
the  money. 

TViia,  q%m(gt,inj^  Iff  pT»AQoiif^  nn  Vl^alf  of  the  prisoner  whether  lax* 

cenv  can  be  predicatAr^  ^jpnTi  fh^sft  f Apf-g  There  was  no  trick,  device 
or  fraud  in  inducing  the  prosecutor  to  deliver  the  bill;  but  we  must 
assume  that  the  jury  found,  and  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify it,  that  the  cr^npr  ^^^pndfifl,  <>^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  t^^  ^^^^ 

ff>l^n^miQly  fn  PfiTnrgrt  if.  tn  hifl  nwn  ype. 

It  is  urged  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  convict,  because  the  prose- 
cutor voluntarily  P^-H^^d  Y^^rb  t^^  poftSf^sRinn  jxi^if  (}j\\y^  hut  With  .thf 

property^  fltpH  ^\(^  not  expect  a  return  of  the  same  propeytv.  Xhia^ 
presents  the  point  of  the  case.  When  the  possession  and  property 
are  delivered  voluntarily,  without  fraud  or  artifice  to  induce  it,  the 
animus  furandi  will  not  make  it  larceny,  because  in  such  a  case  there 
can  be  no  trespass,  and  there  can  be  no  larceny  without  trespass 
(43  N.Y.  61).  But  in  this  case  I  do  not  think  the  prosecutor  should 
be  deemed  to  have  parted  either  with  the  possession  of,  or  property 
in,  the  bill.  It  was  an  incomplete  transaction,  to  be  consummated 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  personal  control  of  the  prosecutor. 
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Thsre  was  no  trust  or  confidence  reposed  in  the  prisoner,  and  none 
jitended  to  be.  The  delivery  of  the  bill  and  the  giving  change  were 
'x)  be  simultaneous  acts,  and  until  the  latter  was  paid,  the  delivery 

^as  not  complete.  TVip  pfnqftfintf)r  UiH  hia  hill  upon  thp  miint/>r,  flnd 
implifif^ly  f/^lH  t.fift  prty;inftr  i\\sLt  Ha  omilH  Vinvft  it  npnn  HplhrnriTig  to 

hi^  ^<i3,ff0i^  Until  this  was  done  neither  possession  nor  property 
passed;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  bill  remained  in  legal  contempla- 
tion under  the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor.  This 
view  is  not  without  authority.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  McKaU,  11  Cox, 
C.  C.  32,  is  instructive.  The  prosecutrix  put  down  two  shillings  upon 
the  counter,  expecting  to  receive  small  change  for  it  from  the  pris- 
oner. There  being  several  pieces  on  the  counter,  the  prosecutrix  took 
up  a  shilling  of  the  prisoner's  money,  and  a  shilling  of  her  own, 
which  she  did  not  discover  until  she  was  putting  them  in  the  drawer. 
A  confederate  just  then  attracted  her  attention,  and  the  prisoner 
passed  out  with  the  two  shillings.  It  was  held  upon  full  consideration 
that  the  conviction  for  stealing  the  two  shillings  was  right.  Kellt, 
C.  B.,  said:  "The  question  is,  did  she  part  with  the  money  she 
placed  on  the  counter?  I  say,  certainly  not,  for  she  expected  to  re- 
ceive two  shillings  of  the  prisoner's  money  in  lieu  of  it.  .  .  .  Placing 
jhe  money  on  the  counter  was  only  one  step  in  the  transaction.  The 
act  of  the  prisoner  in  taking  up  the  money  does  not  affect  the  question 
whether  the  prosecutrix  parted  with  the  property  in  it.  The  property 
is  not  parted  with  until  the  whole  transaction  is  complete,  and  the 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  on  which  the  property  is  to  be  parted 
with.  ...  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  property  in  the  two  shilling 
piece  was  not  out  of  the  prosecutrix  for  a  moment." 

In  Reg.  v.  Slowly^  12  Cox,  C.  C.  269,  the  prosecutor  sold  onions 
to  the  prisoners  who  agreed  to  pay  ready  money  for  them.  The 
onions  were  unloaded  at  a  place  indicated  by  the  prisoners,  and  the 
prosecutor  signed  a  receipt  at  the  request  of  the  prisoners,  when  they 
refused  to  restore  the  onions  or  pay  the  price.  A  conviction  for  lar- 
ceny was  held  right;  the  jury  having  foimd  the  original  intention 
felonious.  This  was  upon  the  ground  that  the  delivery  and  payment 
were  to  be  simultaneous  acts,  that  the  property  did  not  pass  until 
payment,  and  that  no  credit  or  trust  was  intended.  (See  also  id. 
257,  248;  2  Russ.  on  Cr.  22.) 

.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  relies  upon  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  ThomaSy 
9  C.  4  P.  741.  There  the  prosecutor  permitted  the  prisoner  to  take 
a  sovereign  to  go  out  to  get  it  changed.  The  court  held  that  the 
prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  larceny,  because  he  had  divested 
himself  of  the  entire  possession  of  the  sovereign  and  never  expected 
to  have  it  back.  This  was  a  nisi  prius  decision,  and  is  not  as  authori- 
tative for  that  reason,  but  the  distinction  between  that  case  and 
this  is  the  one  first  su^ested.  There  all  control,  power  and  posses- 
sion was  parted  with;  and  the  prisoner  was  intrusted  with  the  money, 
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and  was  not  expected  to  return  it.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prose- 
cutor retained  the  control  and  legally  the  possession  and  property. 
The  line  of  distinction  is  a  narrow  one,  but  it  is  substantial  and  suf- 
ficiently well  defined. 
The  judgment  must  be  affirmed.  All  concur. 

Jvdgmeni  affirmed. 


DEAN  V.  HOGG. 

10  Bingham,  345.     1834. 

The  defendant  Lewis  hired  a  steamboat  for  a  party  of  pleasure 
to  Richmond,  upon  the  terms  disclosed  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  owner:  — 

*^  I  note  the  Adelaide  is  engaged  to  you  for  Richmond  or  Tmcken- 
ham  for  Tuesday  the  28th  of  May,  at  the  hire  for  the  day  of  52.  10^., 
your  party  not  exceeding  fifty  persons." 

The  vessel  was  navigated  by  a  captain  and  crew,  employed  and 
paid  by  the  owner. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  start  from  a  quay  in  London,  the  plain- 
tiff, an  attorney,  a  stranger  to  the  defendant,  stepped  on  board, 
not  being  aware  that  the  vessel  had  been  hired  for  the  day  by  Lewis, 
and  his  embarkation  being  countenanced  by  the  captain. 

The  plaintiff  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  he  had  intruded 
into  a  private  party,  and  expressed  to  some  one  near  him  his  readi- 
ness to  quit  the  vessel  when  an  opportunity  should  present  itself; 
but  the  person  so  addressed  rather  counselled  him  to  stay.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  the  Adelaide  had  reached  Battersea,  it  was  gener- 
ally bruited  about  that  a  stranger  was  on  board.  The  ladies  be- 
came alarmed;  and  Hogg,  as  the  plaintiff  alleged,  in  an  imperious 
tone,  ordered  him  to  quit  the  vessel. 

The  plaintiff,  irritated  by  what  appeared  to  him  a  harsh  manner 
of  making  a  lawful  request,  refused  to  go;  whereupon  the  defendants, 
after  calling  on  the  captain  to  remove  the  plaintiff,  with  considerable 
violence  shoved  him  into  a  boat  alongside,  and,  in  so  doing,  tore 
off  the  skirts  of  his  coat. 

For  this  assault,  the  plaintiff  now  sued  them  in  trespass;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  a  verdict  for  lOZ.  damages,  the  question,  upon  a  motion 
to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  enter  a  nonsuit  instead,  was,  whether, 
imder  the  above  contract  with  the  owner,  Lewis  had  such  possession 
of  the  steam  vessel  as  to  support  the  defendant's  second  plea,  which 
alleged  that  Lewis  was  lawfully  possessed  of  the  steam  vessel  men- 
tioned in  the  declaration;  that  the  plaintiff  was  unlawfully  in  the 
steam  vessel,  from  which  he  would  not  depart  when  requested;  ani 
then  justified  the  committing  of  the  trespasses  by  the  defendants  !n 
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defence  of  the  possession  of  Lewis^  and  in  order  to  remove  the  plain- 
tiff  from  the  vessel. 

TiNDAL,  C.  J.  The  question  which  has  been  argued  before  us 
arises  upon  the  second  ple^  of  the  defendants,  whiffh  ftH^^g^a  t>^ft,t. 
Lfiwifl^  one  of  the  defendants,  waa  lawfully  poas#>RspH  of  thi*  RfPRm 
vftflflftl  mentioned  in  jhe  declaration;  thftt  t.^ft  pIft.int.ifF  wa-a  unlawfully 

in  thi^  Qi^*ini  ^^«"^^j  ^^^^  xirh\(*h  liA  wniilH  nnt  HApnrf.  vrht^rx  fpqiiPgfpri; 

and  then  justifies  the  committing  of  the  frpspna^ftw  hy  ^^^  HofonHaTifq 
in  defence  of  the  poqaf^asJon  ftf  J^^%  ^"^  <^  ^^^^^  ^^  rpmnyft  thn 
plaintiff  frpp  t>iP  vftgaA].  ,^_^ 

been,  wheth^r^  npnn  f.hi*  fflLntflgrovod,  Lowio  had  such  PDflfirnninP  of  { 
the  ateam  vesafiL^^QSd  authorjafijiin^  to  "«^  ^^^^^^  '^  n^ftvirff  \ 
thfiplaintiffJcQm.iL,  ' 

The  evid^ncej  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  possession  of  the  vessel, 
was  a  letter  from  the  owner  to  Lewis,  in  these  terms:  "I  note  the 

A4^1jiiflA  j^  CTgftgfiH  tn  yon  for  RifihnnonH  or  TyinlrpTihfim^  ^t  fh^.  ^i^^fi 

for  the  dav  of  fiZ.  10a.,  ymir  party  n^t  ftKCfHIng  fifty  pftrsfrnfl,"  The 
vessel  was  managed  by  the  captain  and  crew  belonging  to  the  same. 

\n  ^(\}}ht  f.hfl.t.j  iipnn  ^}x^h  a  contra^tj  Alt.Hnngh  tliPrfl 

ia  no  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  the  defendant  Lewis  would 
he  flntitled  t^  tth^  f^^^^  fin jojnnflnt  of  t,Hp>  vmsuA  for  himgplf  i^nA  h]a  party 

free  from  the  intrusion  of  Any  atrangftr.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage  necessarily  imply  it;  so  that  if  the 
captain  afterwards  admitted  any  other  passengers  for  hire,  or  freight 
to  Richmond  (as  in  fact  he  did  admit  the  plaintiff),  such  admission 

wo2]ld  ATy^omMj,^  f^  breaeh  of  nont.rAnt.  hpf.wppn  him  imA  Lpwia^  for 

which  the  latter  might  have  recovered  fi  nompenaAtion  in  damages. 

There  can  also  be  no  doubt  but  that,  if  the  plaintiff  had  been  a 
stranger  intruding  himself  against  the  will  or  without  the  permission 
of  the  captain,  the  captain  himself,  or  the  passengers  in  his  aid,  and 
as  his  servants,  might  have  justified  turning  him  out.  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  defendants  themselves,  who  called 
upon  the  captain  to  remove  the  plaintiff. 

Butjhe^question  still  arises,  whether^  undeiLthis  contract.  Lewis  J^. 

had_guchjn  exclusive  possession  of  the  vessel,  as  W0"lf^  jiistify  him 
in  forcibly  putting  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  vessel,  admitted  as  he 
had  been  by  the  captain^  in  defence  of  his  possession;  m\<\  we  thinV 
hfi  hAfl  note  It  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  case  of  HuUon  v.  Bragg ^ 
2  Marsh.  339,  cited  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  held,  that,  by  the  charter  of  an  entire  ship,  the  possession 
was  parted  with  to  the  charterer,  so  that  the  owner  could  have  no 
lien  for  the  freight  upon  goods  put  on  board;  but  subsequent  fiaseM 

Havb  narrowp/^  tViP  gAnprAlify  of  t.hig  HofitrinPj  And  Iiavp  dppJHpH^ 
>>t.KAt.  f.hfi  question,  whet.her  the  poRSflsmon  of  the  ship  has  or  has  not 

bppn  givf>n  l^p  to^  and  taken  hy^  the  flhArterprfl^  muat  dppend  upoTi  i^fa^ 


V. 


J 
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tprma  of  f^^f^  ipfttnini^T^t.  jaVpti  AlfAg^jj^  nf  npnn  fhp  pnrp^ftP  f^pr< 

nhjfiy.t  of  it.  (See  Trinity  Htmse  v.  Clark,  4  M.  and  S.  288,  and  Yaiea 
and  Others  v.  Railstan,  8  Taunt.  293.)  Here  there  was  no  express  con-  ^ 
tract  for  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  vessel  by  Lewis.  And  there 
could  be  no  object  or  purpose  in  considering  the  vessel  as  taken  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  owners,  and  put  into  the  possession  of  Lewis. 
All  that  the  defendant  Lewis  bargained  for  was,  that  he  and  his  party  , 
should  be  carried  by  the  captain  and  the  crew  on  board  the  Adelaide 
to  Richmond,  without  the  addition  of  strangers;  and  such  a  contract 
might  be  well  carried  mto  eflfect,  without  considering  the  possession 
changed  from  the  owners  to  Lewis.  The  captain  and  the  crew,  who 
continued  in  the  management  of  the  vessel,  were  the  servants  of 
the  owners,  not  of  Lewis.  If  any  injury  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
V3ssel,  the  owners,  not  Lewis,  would  have  been  answerable  for  the 
damages.  There  were  some  parts  of  the  vessel  manifestly  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  defendant  Lewis,  and  some  parts  to  which  he  had 
even  no  right  of  access  or  entry;  such  as  the  parts  occupied  by  the 
crew,  the  room  containing  the  machinery,  and  the  like.  If  the  cap- 
frirun  had  carried  goods  to  Richmond  for  other  persons,  to  any  extent 
short  of  incommoding  the  defendant  Lewis  and  his  friends,  the  de- 
fendant could  not  have  prevented  it,  either  by  removing  the  goods, 
or  by  action  against  the  owners:  —  all  which  considerations  tend  to 
shew  the  possession  was  never  given  up.  The  case  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  person  put  into  possession  of  a  room  at  an  inn  or  tavern, 
where  the  guest  (as  it  is  alleged)  might  tiun  out  by  force  any  stranger 
who  intruded  himself,  whether  by  leave  of  the  innkeeper  or  without. 
Even  admitting  such  to  be  the  law,  the  cases  are  by  no  means  similar. 
The  sole  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  room  is  given  to  the  guest: 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  the  landlord  than  to  leave  him 
in  possession.  It  is  the  intent  and  object  of  the  contract  between  the 
parties,  that  such  possession  should  be  exclusive  and  undisturbed. 
Even  the  innkeeper  has  parted  with  his  right  to  enter  for  the  time 
the  guest  is  in  possession,  except  for  purposes  manifestly  hnplied 
by  their  relative  situation,  or  for  purposes  allowed  by  law.  But,  in^*^ 
this  case,  the  merely  putting  Lewis  in  possession  of  the  vessel  would 
have  been  nothing;  the  main  part  of  the  contract  remained  to  be 
performed  by  the  captain  and  crew;  viz.,  the  carrying  them  to  Rich- 
mond and  back  again:  for  which  purpose  it  was  essential  they  should 
remain  on  board,  and  retain  the  management  and  conduct  of  the 
vessel.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  object  and  intention  of  all  parties, 
we  think  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  vessel  did  not  pass  to  the 
party  hiring  the  vessel  for  the  limited  purpose  of  being  carried  to 
Richmond  and  back,  and,  consequently,  that  the  plea  is  not  estab- 
lished. And  we  feel  the  more  satisfied  in  not  being  obliged  to  disturb 
this  verdict,  because  we  think  it  meets  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Rule  discharged. 
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3  E.  ^b  E.  383.     1860. 

Hill,  J.,  now  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court.  In  this  case, 
which  was  argued  before  my  Brother  Blackburn  and  myself,  we 
took  time  to  consider  whether  the  appellant  was  to  be  considered 
occupier  of  the  whole  of  the  house  in  respect  of  which  he  was  rated, 
or  whether  five  rooms  and  a  closet  in  that  house  were  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  ThArp  ia  r^q  Hnnht  fhs^t 
pTpliiiivft  nnsspftsion  of  a  part  pnly  nf  n.  hmiAft  mAy  hp>  ppven.  so  as  in 
effpfit  to  TTifllrP  fha  inrn  partfl  nf  fhp  hnnnA  app^fftf^  tenements;  the 
qnpfltinn  in  thp.  prp.fl^nt  eape  ^as.  whether  such  Possession  had  been 
given:  ^t^H  yi}  n^^  ^f  ftfflTlJ^T  tihft^-  }^-  ^"i^  W^  The  agreement  between 
the  appellant  and  the  representatives  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  is  set  forth  in  the  case.  By  it  the  appellant  con- 
tracted to  give  to  the  Inland  Revenue  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  five  rooms  and  a  closet  in  his  house;  and  m  ^^^  ^^g^^'^^^lfiTlt  ^^■ 
ig.pYpiinnnnd  that  the  ftpppllaTit  "agrppfl  tp  Ipt^^  and  the  other 
party  takes  the  rooms,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  * '  possession '  *  shall 
be  given  and  rent  commence  at  a  particular  time,  all  of  which  are 
words  properly  applicable  to  a  demise  of  the  five  rooms.  But  at  the 

same  time  it  is  stipulated:  ''^QX  thft  ammal  mnRiHprflf.inn  nf  QO/  ; 

this  sum  to  include  all  expenses,  namely,  rent,  rates,  taxes,  gas,  wood, 
coals,  also  providing  a  trustworthy  person  to  reside  on  the  premises, 
to  keep  clean,  light  fires,  and  attend  to  the  same."  We  think;  t^iftt 
we  must  look  not  so  much  at  the  words  as  the  substg-nnp  of  thp  agrpp- 
ment !  ai^d^  takini^  the  whole  together^  wp  think  it  mnat  ^^  p,f>nstrued, 
aq  ademi^e  ot  tnp  jivfi  T-nnrns,  hilt  as  an  agreem^Tit  hv  whiph^jhp 

apppllant^  rptaining  pf>5^aPHamn  of  thORP.  rnnmg  a-nA  kp^pinp;  his  SPrv* 

ant  there,  hound  himflPilf  fiO  snijply  thn  nthpr  pftrty  thprp  ^th  fire 
B^y\t^  gag  and  attendance.  It  is  true  that  the  exdiisivp  pnjpYPi^^pt  nf 
thp  rnnmfi  is  i^  ha  given;  but  that  is  the  case  where  a  guest  in  an  inn 
or  a  lodger  in  a  house  has  a  separate  apartment,  or  where  a  passen- 
ger in  a  ship  has  a  separate  cabin;  in  which  case  it  is  clear  that  th.) 
possession  remains  in  the  innkeeper,  lodging-house  keeper,  or  ship- 
owner. We  think,  therefore,  that  the  appellant  was  occupier  of  the 
whole  of  the  rated  property. 

Note.  —  In  Allan  v.  Liverpool^  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  180,  Blackburn,  J., 
said  (p.  191) :  "  This  case  involves  diflScult  questions  of  fact,  but  if  we 
get  at  the  facts  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  at  all  about  the 
law.  The  poor-rate  is  a  rate  imposed  by  the  statute  on  the  occupier, 
and  that  occupier  must  be  the  exclusive  occupier,  a  person  who,  if 
there  was  a  trespass  committed  on  the  premises,  woidd  be  the  per- 
son to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  for  it.  A  lodger  in  a  house,  although 
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he  has  the  exclusive  use  of  rooms  in  the  house,  in  the  sense  that 
nobody  else  is  to  be  there,  and  though  his  goods  are  stored  there,  yet 
he  is  not  in  exclusive  occupation  in  that  sense^  because  the  landlord 
is  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  able,  as  landlords  commonly  do  in 
the  case  of  lodgings,  to  have  his  own  servants  to  look  after  the  house 
and  the  furniture,  and  has  retained  to  himself  the  occupation,  though 
he  has  agreed  to  give  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  occupation  to 
the  lodger.  Such  a  lodger  could  not  bring  ejectment  or  trespass 
quare  daumm  fregit^  the  maintenance  of  the  action  depending  on 
the  possession."  And  see  Holmes  v.  Bagge,  1  E.  &  B.  782. 

In  Stocks  V.  Booth,  1 T.  R.  428,Bx7LLER,  J.,  said  (p.  430) :  "Trespass 
will  not  lie  for  entering  into  a  pew,  because  the  plaintiff  has  not 
the  exclusive  possession;  the  possession  of  the  church  being  in  the 
parson." 

In  Curtiss  v.  Hoyt,  19  Conn.  154,  the  court  said  (p.  167):  "The 
owner  of  a  building  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  possession,  be- 
cause he  has  leased  the  roomS)  as  such,  to  divers  individuals." 


n 
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CHAPTER  II. 
RIGHTS  BASED  UPON  POSSESSION. 


SECTION  1. 


RIGHTS  OF  A  PERSON  WHO  HAS  POSSESSION  BY  REASON 
OF  A  TENANCY,  BAILMENT,  OR  LAWFUL  SEIZURE. 


ZIMMERMAN  v.  SHREEVE. 

59  Md.  367.     1882. 

Alvby,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
This  was  an  action  of  trespass  quare  dauBumf regit  brought  by  the 
appellee,  the  plaintiff  below,  against  the  appellant.    Th&_plainliff 

lyftc^  nnly  f-AHRTif.  for  lifft  of  thft  prpmiqpq  iipnn  whinh  f  hp  «^11p|gfiH  tres- 
pass was  COTninitt^.  Thft  trespass  complained  of  was  the  breaking 
the  close,  and  the  cutting  down,  and  otherwise  destroying,  large 
quantities  of  growing  timber  thereon,  and  the  carrying  away  of 
quantities  of  rails,  posts,  logs,  tan  bark,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  below  there  were  several  bills  of  excep- 
tion taken  by  the  defendant;  but  the  only  guftRtinn  rfli^pj  in  thi« 
Qourty  as  we  gather  froin  t^P  hrififfi  ffiibmittfidj  iff  ^n^  with  renpf^rt 
^  thfi  THftAanrft  of  Homages,  and  that  is  raised  UTX)n  the  pravers 

whiV.h  yrPFft  pp-ftTit^H  hy  thp  ponrt.^  af.  thp  rngfrninft  of  thft  plft^i^tiff 

The  gist  nf  thp  afition  of  trespass  quare  clmisum /regit  ia^tho  injury 
to  f.hq  plfl.irttiff^a  pQc^c^pqt^ii^Ti,  and  thcreforp.  t.o  maintain  the  action, 
it  18  essential  that  b^  bff  p^^hpr  in  the  actual  or  fimiRt.riifit.ivp  poasps-  0U^^ot^- 
,  sion  of  the  Ioc\ab  in  qiio,  at  the-timej^f  the  injury  Hqhp  Gfini  v.  Lynch,  '^  -  ^--*^-  • 
23  Md.  58.  The  damages  will  vary^  and  must  be  measured^  accord- 
ing to  the  JT^t-^T^^s^-jof  thepla3ntrffjn_the  Innu^in  qua.  This  rule  of 
damages  is  founded  upon  obvious  pffnciples  of  justice,  as  otherwise 
the  plaintiff  might  get  extravagant  recompense  for  the  injury  to  the 
land,  when  his  interest  therein  was  limited,  or  upon  the  eve  of  ex- 
piring, and  the  defendant  might  be  made  liable  for  the  same  dam- 
ages to  different  persons.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  same  acts  of 
trespass  may  inflict  injuries  upon  different  rights,  for  which  the 
defendant  may  be  liable  in  several  actions,  to  different  persons, 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted.  Inih€_case 
of  a  ten^ftnt^  whether  for  life  or  for  years,  he  may  sue  and  recover 
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f/>r  thp  mjiiry  ftft  V^iq  possession  and  right  of  eniovmept.,  ft]p,4  tih*^ 
reversioner  ^r  r^mft?"^f^T-TPW  T^'^Y  «"^  ^"<^  ranQver  for  Any  mjnr^r 
fl^fifAined  tp  fh*^  pfit«.f.P  in  rftversion  or  remainder.  And  where  there 
are  several  entitled  in  succession,  as  tenants  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in 
fee,  they  can  recover  only  dama|;es  commensurate  to  the  injury 
done  to  their  respective  estates.  Herlakenden's  Case,  4  Co.  63; 
Briddlesford  v.  Onslow,  3  Lev.  209;  Jefferson  v.  Jefferson,  Id,  130; 
Jesser  v.  Clifford,  4  Burr.  2141;  Evelyn  v.  Reddish,  Holt  N.  P.  543, 
note;  Tvrynam  v.  Knowles,  13  C.  B.  222;  Lane  v.  Thompson,  43  N.H. 
320.  The  damages,  therefore,  must  be  assessed  with  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  several  interests  affected. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  George  v.  Fish,  32  N.H.  32,  45;  and  Roch- 
wood  V.  Robinson,  159  Mass.  406  (in  the  latter  case  the  tenant  for  life 
was  allowed  to  recover  full  damages  only  because  she  had  a  power 
of  disposition  over  the  fee). 

In  Bedingfield  v.  Onslow,  3  Lev.  209,  the  defendant  had  done  an 
injury  to  land  which  was  under  lease,  and  had  paid  the  lessee  a  sum 
of  money  "which  he  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  said  trespass." 
The  lessor  sued,  and  the  court  held  that  the  defendant's  payment  to 
the  lessee  was  no  defence,  that  the  lessee  might  sue  in  respect  of  the 
prejudice  done  to  the  x)ossession,  and  the  lessor  in  respect  of  the 
prejudice  done  to  the  reversion,  "and  the  satisfaction  given  to  one 
is  no  bar  to  the  other." 

In  Willey  v.  Laraway,  64  Vt.  559,  the  plaintiff,  holding  a  dower 
estate,  was  allowed  to  recover  for  an  injury  to  the  reversion,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  liable  to  the  reversioner  for  injuries  done  by 
trespassers.  The  court  further  said  (p.  563) :  "There  is  a  privity  of 
estate  between  the  reversioner  and  the  tenant  in  dower  so  that  this 
judgment  would  be  a  bar  to  another  action."  And  see  Perry  v. 
Jefferies,  61  S.C.  292,  314. 


THE  WINKFIELD. 

11902]     P.  42. 

Collins,  M.R.  This  is  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  Sir  Francis 
Jeune  dismissing  a  motion  made  on  behalf  of  the  Postmaster-General 
in  the  case  of  T?ie  Winkfidd. 

The  question  arises  out  of  a  collision  which  occurred  on  April  5, 
1900,  between  the  steamship  Mexican  and  the  steamship  Winkfield, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  former  with  a  portion  of  the 
mails  which  she  was  canying  at  the  time. 

The  owners  of  the  Winkfield  under  a  decree  limiting  liability  to 
32,514{.  17s.  10(2.  paid  that  amount  into  court,  and  the  claim  in 
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question  was  one  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  Postmasters-General  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  to  recover 
out  of  that  sum  the  value  of  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  m  his  custody  aa 
bailee  and  lost  on  board  the  Mexican, 

The  case  was  dealt  with  by  all  parties  in  the  court  below  as  a  claim 
by  a  bailee  who  was  under  no  liability  to  his  bailor  for  the  loss  in 
question,  as  to  which  it  was  admitted  that  the  authority  of  Claridge 
V.  South  Staffordshire  Tramway  Co.,  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  422,  was  conclu- 
sive, and  the  President  accordingly,  without  argument  and  in  defer- 
ence to  that  authority,  dismissed  the  claim.  The  Postmaster-General 
now  appeals. 

The  question  for  decision,  therefore,  is  whether  Claridge's  Case 
was  well  decided.  I  emphasize  this  because  it  disposes  of  a  point 
which  was  faintly  suggested  by  the  respondents,  and  which,  if  good, 
would  distinguish  Claridge' s  Case,  ria^fAy^  that  the  applicant  was  not 

^imaplf  in  flpf.iifll  nrfinp«.tion  of  thft  things  hftilftd  at  thft  timft  of  thi* 

loaa.  This  point  was  not  taken  below,  and  having  regard  to  the  course 
followed  by  all  parties  on  the  hearing  of  the  motion,  I  think  it  is  not 
open  to  the  respondents  to  make  it  now,  and  I  therefore  deal  with 
the  case  upon  the  footing  upon  which  it  was  dealt  with  on  the  mo- 
tion, namely,  that  it  is  covered  by  Claridge' s  Case,  I  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  subject-matter  of  the  bailment  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  Postmaster-General  as  bailee  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  For 
the  reasons  which  I  am  about  to  state  I  am  of  opinion  that  Claridge' s 
Case  was  wrongly  decided,  and  that  the  law  is  that  in  an  action  against 
a  stranger  for  loss  of  goods  caused  by  his  negligence,  the  bailee 
in  possession  can  recover  the  value  of  the  goods,  although  he  would 
have  had  a  good  answer  to  an  action  by  the  bailor  for  damages  for 
the  loss  of  the  thing  bailed. 
It  sppms  to  me  that  thp  position^  that  possession  is  good  against 

a  wrongdoer  flt^^  ^^^^-  ^hP  Ifttt^^T  ^^t^DO^-  fff^t  IT  ^'^^  J""  ^■^'^"  nnlpas  hp 
^hm^  \V}^^^  ^^  ^^  '^pI^  PHtahliahftf^  \r}  (}\ix  law,  RnH  rpally  r*onfihidfta 

fjh)<^  fifl^ofi  ftgainst.  the  respondents.  As  I  shall  shew  presently,  a  long 
series  of  authorities  establishes  this  in  actions  of  trover  and  trespass 
at  the  suit  of  a  possessor.  And  the  principle  being  the  same,  it  foI« 
lows  that  he  can  equally  recover  the  whole  value  of  the  goods  in  an 
action  on  the  case  for  their  loss  through  the  tortious  conduct  of  the 
defendant.  I  think  it  involves  this  also,  that  the  wrongdoer  who  is 
not  defending  imder  the  title  of  the  bailor  is  quite  unconcerned  with 
what  the  rights  are  between  the  bailor  and  bailee,  and  must  treat 
the  possessor  as  the  owner  of  the  goods  for  all  purposes  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  rights  and  obligations  as  between  him  and  the  bailor. 
I  think  this  position  is  well  established  in  our  law,  though  it  may  be 
that  reasons  for  its  existence  have  been  given  in  some  of  the  cases 
which  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  I  think  also  that  the  obligation  of 
the  bailee  to  the  bailor  to  account  for  what  he  has  received  in  respect 
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of  the  destruction  or  conversion  of  the  thing  bailed  has  been  admitted 
so  often  in  decided  cases  that  it  cannot  now  be  questioned;  and, 
further,  I  think  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  right  of  the  bailee  to  recover 
cannot  be  rested  on  the  ground  suggested  in  some  of  the  cases,  namely, 
that  he  was  liable  over  to  the  bailor  for  the  loss  of  the  goods  converted 
or  destroyed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  since  the  case  of  Armory  v. 
Delamiriey  1  Stra.  504,  not  to  mention  earlier  cases  from  the  Year 
Books  onward,  a  mere  finder  may  recover  against  a  wrongdoer  the 
full  value  of  the  thing  converted.  That  decision  involves  the  prin- 
ciple that  as  between  possessor  and  wrongdoer  the  presimaption  of  / 
law  is,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Campbell  in  Jeffries  v.  Great  Western  ^ 
Ry.  Co,,  5  E.  &  B.  802,  at  p.  806,  "that  the  person  who  has  posses- 
sion has  the  property."  In  the  same  case  he  says  (at  p.  805) :  "I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  law  is  that  a  person  possessed  of  goods  as  his 
property  has  a  good  title  as  against  every  stranger,  and  that  one  who 
takes  them  from  him,  having  no  title  in  himself,  is  a  wrongdoer,  and 
cannot  defend  himself  by  shewing  that  there  was  title  in  some  third 
person,  ff>r  ^{J^in^  ^  wrongdoer  possession  is  title.  The  law  is  so 
stated  by  the  very  learned  annotator  in  his  note  to  Wilbraham  v. 
Snow/'  2  Wms.  Saund.  47  f.  Therefore  it  is  not  open  to  the  defend- 
ant, being  a  wrongdoer,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  or  limitation  of  the 
possessor's  right,  and  unless  it  is  competent  for  him  to  do  so  the  ques- 
tion of  his  relation  to,  or  liability  towards,  the  true  owner  cannot  come 
into  the  discussion  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  as  between  those  two  parties 
full  damages  have  to  be  paid  without  any  further  inquiry.  The  extent 
of  the  liability  of  the  finder  to  the  true  owner  not  being  relevant  to 
the  discussion  between  him  and  the  wrongdoer,  the  facts  which 
would  ascertain  it  would  not  have  been  admissible  in  evidence,  and 
therefore  the  right  of  the  finder  to  recover  full  damages  cannot  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  extent  of  his  liability  over  to  the  true  owner. 
To  hold  otherwise  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in  efifect  to  permit  a 
wrongdoer  to  set  up  a  jus  tertii  under  which  he  cannot  claim.  But, 
if  this  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  a  finder,  why  should  it  not  be  equally 
the  fact  in  the  case  of  a  bailee?  Why,  as  against  a  wrongdoer,  should 
the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the  thing  converted  be  any 
more  relevant  to  the  inquiry,  and  therefore  admissible  in  evidence, 
than  in  the  case  of  a  finder?  It  seems  to  me  that  neither  in  one  case 
nor  the  other  ought  it  to  be  competent  for  the  defendant  to  go  into 
evidence  on  that  matter. 

I  think  this  view  is  borne  out  by  authority;  for  instance,  in  Bur- 
ton V.  Hughes,  2  Bing.  173;  27  R.  R.  578,  the  plaintiff,  who  had  bor-  ^ 
rowed  furniture,  and  was  therefore  bailee,  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  ^ 
sue  in  trover  wrongdoers  who  had  seized  it  without  giving  in  evi- 
dence the  written  agreement  under  >vhich  he  held  it.  The  point  made 
for  the  defendant  was  that  "the  qualified  interest  having  been  ob- 
tained under  a  written  agreement  could  not  be  proved  except  by  the 
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production  of  that  agreement  duly  stamped/'  The  argument  on 
the  other  side  was  "that  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  interest  hav- 
ing been  established  the  precise  nature  of  it  or  the  terms  upon  which 
it  was  acquired  were  immaterial  to  the  support  of  this  action/' 
Best,  C.J.,  in  deliverii^Juagmehf  says:  "flthis  liadteen  a  case 
between  Kitchen  and  the  plaintiff  the  agreement  ought  to  have  been 
produced,  because  that  alOne  could  decide  the  respective  rights  of 
those  two  parties ;  but  it  appears  that  Kitchen  was  to  supply  the  plain- 
tiff with  furniture,  and  the  question  is  whether,  after  he  had  obtained 
it,  he  had  a  sufficient  interest  to  maintain  this  action.  The  case 
which  has  been  referred  to  —  SvUon  v.  Bixk,  2  Taunt.  302;  11  R.  R, 

585  —  fionfirma  what.  T  \\m\  pat-ppniftH  to  hft  t.hp  law  upon  thn  mihjnnt^ 

namely,  that  a  simple  bailee  has  afluffi^^<^y»f  mf.<;i^of^|  fr^  t^i^p  in  trover." 
By  holding,  therefore,  that  the  agreement  defining  the  conditions  of 
the  plaintiffs'  interest  was  immaterial  the  court  in  effect  decided 
that  the  right  of  the  bailee,  in  possession,  to  sue  could  not  depend 
upon  the  fact  or  extent  of  his  liability  over  to  the  bailor,  since  the 
plaintiff  was  allowed  to  keep  his  verdict  in  trover,  the  agreement 
defining  his  interest  and  liability  being  excluded  from  the  discus- 
sion. In  SvUon  v.  Buck^  on  the  authority  of  which  this  case  was 
decided,  it  was  held  that  possession  under  a  general  bailment  is  suf- 
ficient title  for  the  plaintiff  in  trover.  The  plaintiff  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  stranded  ship  under  a  transfer  void  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  Register  Acts,  and  he  sued  the  defendant  in  trover 
for  portions  of  the  timber,  wood,  and  materials  of  which  the  de- 
fendant had  wrongfully  taken  possession.  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
C.  J.,  had  non-suited  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  the  transfer  was 
defective  without  registration.  On  motion  the  non-suit  was  set  aside, 
Sir  James  Mansfield  being  a  member  of  the  court,  and  a  new  tri£j 
ordered  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  sufficient  possession  to 
maintain  the  action  against  the  wrongdoer.  It  is  true  that  Chambre, 
J.,  reserved  his  opinion  as  to  the  measure  of  damages,  but  on  the  new 
trial  the  plaintiff  recovered  a  verdict  apparently  for  the  full  value 
of  the  things  converted,  and  on  further  motion  for  a  new  trial  the 
only  point  argued  was  that  the  defendant  was  justified  as  lord  of  the 
manor  in  doing  what  he  did  —  a  contention  which  was  rejected  by 
the  court. 

In  Swire  v.  Leachy  18  C.  B.  (N.S.)  479,  a  pawnbroker,  whose 
landlord  had  wrongfully  taken  in  distress  pledges  in  the  custody  of 
the  pawnbroker,  was  held  entitled  to  recover  in  an  action  against 
the  landlord  for  conversion  the  full  value  of  the  pledges.  Jhis  case 
was  decided  by  a  strong  court,  consisting  of  Erle,  C.J.,  Williams 
and  Keating,  JJ.,  and  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  questioned 
since.  The  duty  of  the  bailee  to  account  to  the  bailor  was  recognised 
as  well  established.  See  also  Turner  v.  HardcasUe,  11  C.  B.  (N.S.) 
683,  a  considered  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
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included  Willes,  J.,  who  had  not  been  a  party  to  Smre  v.  Leach, 
and  where  the  bailee's  right  to  recover  full  damages  and  his  obliga- 
tion to  account  to  the  bailor  is  again  affirmed. 

Thjs  ground  of  t.hp.  riecisioy^  ^n  Cl^ndg^^8_Ca$e  was  that  the  plain- 
tiflF  in  that  case,  being  under  no  Habilitv  to  his  bailor,  could  re- 
cover no  damages,  and  though  for  the  reasons  1  have  fllre&dy  given 

I  tnmK  tuif?  pnaition  ia  nnt-Punhlp^  if  is  n^^^PrtHftry  %n  foliOW  It  IgnTS^ 

little  further.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reason  given  in  Heydon 
and  Smithes  Case,  13  Rep.  69  —  and  itself  drawn  from  the  Year 
Books  —  has  been  repeated  in  many  subsequent  cases.  The  words 
are  these:  "Clearly,  the  bailee,  or  he  who  hath  a  special  property, 
shall  have  a  general  action  of  trespass  against  a  stranger,  and  shall 
recover  all  in  damages  because  that  he  is  chargeable  over." 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  bailee  is  accountable,  as  stated 
in  the  passage  cited  and  repeated  in  many  subsequent  cases.  But 
whether  the  obligation  to  accoimt  was  a  condition  of  his  right  to  sue, 
or  only  an  incident  arising  upon  his  recovery  of  damages,  is  a  very 
diflferent  question,  though  it  was  easy  to  confoimd  one  view  with 
the  other. 

Holmes  C.J.,  in  his  admirable  lectures  on  the  Common  Law, 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  bailments,  traces  the  origin  of  the  bailee's 
right  to  sue  and  recover  the  whole  value  of  chattels  converted,  and 
arrives  at  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  bailee's  obligation  to  account 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  originally  the  only  person  who  could 
sue,  though  afterwards  by  an  extension,  not  perhaps  quite  logical,  the 
right  to  sue  was  conceded  to  the  bailor  also.  He  says  at  p.  167:  "At 
first  the  bailee  was  answerable  to  the  owner  because  he  was  the  only 
person  who  could  sue;  now  it  was  said  he  could  sue  because  he  was 
answerable  to  the  owner."  And  again  at  p.  170:  "The  inverted  ex- 
planation of  Beaumanoir  will  be  remembered,  that  the  bailee  could 
sue  because  he  was  answerable  over,  in  place  of  the  original  rule 
that  he  was  answerable  over  so  strictly  because  only  he  could  sue." 
This  inversion,  as  he  points  out,  is  traceable  through  the  Year 
Books,  and  has  smrived  into  modem  times,  though,  as  he  shews,  it 
has  not  been  acted  upon.  Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  Eng- 
lish Law,  vol.  2,  p.  170,  puts  the  position  thus:  —  "Perhaps-ffie 
come  r><>ftr<apj^,  t,f>  }iigfnrir>al  tfut^  ^^  we  say  that  between  the  twofold 
rules  iijere.  was  no  Iggcal  priority.  The  bail^Q  b^-d  the  actionbgnftiige 
he  was  liaV>^|  a^nH  wag  liable  because  he  had  the  action."  It  may  be 
that  in  early  times  the  obligation  of  the  bailee  to  the  bailor  was  abso- 
lute, that  is  to  say,  he  was  an  insurer.  But  long  after  the  decision  of 
Coggs  V.  Bernard,  [1704]  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  which  classified  the  obli- 
gations of  bailees,  the  bailee  has,  nevertheless,  been  allowed  to  re- 
cover full  damages  against  a  wrongdoer,  where  the  facts  would  have 
afforded  a  complete  answer  for  him  against  his  bailor.  The  cases 
above  cited  are  instances  of  this.  In_e&ch  of  them  the  bailee  would 
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hAVP  hnA  A  pyvfcH  <^^«^ftr  t-^  «n  action  hy  hia  hAJIor;  fnrjn  none  of 
them  WM  it  BUgffeated  that  the  act  pf  the  wrQpgdopr  wha  fjfl.(^gft|>lft 
^^egligpnofi  OT^  the  part,  of  thi^  t^^^'^ft    1  think,  therefore,  that  the 
/atement  drawn,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  Year  Books  may  be  ex- 
plained, as  HoiiBdDBS,  CJ.y  explains  it,  but  whether  that  be  the  true 
view  of  it  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  not  been  treated  as  law  in  our 
courts.  Upon  this,  before  the  decision  in  Claridge^s  Case,  there  was 
a  strong  body  of  opinion  in  text-books,  English  and  American,  in 
favour  of  the  bailee's  unqualified  right  to  sue  the  wrongdoer:  see 
Mayne  on  Damages,  4th  ed.  p.  381,  and  cases  there  cited;  Sedgwick 
on  Damages,  7th  ed.  vol.  1,  p.  61,  n.  (a) ;  Story  on  Bailments,  9th  ed. 
8,  352;  Kent's  Commentaries,  12th  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  568,  n.  (e);  Pollock 
on  Torts,  6th  ed.  pp.  354,  355;  Addison  on  Torts,  7th  ed.  p.  523; 
and  as  I  have  £tlready  pointed  out,  Williams,  J.,  the  editor  of  Williams' 
Saunders,  was  a  party  to  the  decision  of  Stvire  v.  Leachy  18  C.  B. 
(N.S.)  479.  [See  also  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  Pollock  and  Wright  on 
Possession,  p.  166.]  The  bailee's  right  to  recover  has  been  affirmed 
in  several  American  cases  entirely  without  reference  to  the  extei/'* 
of  the  bailee's  liability  to  the  bailor  for  the  tort,  though  hia  obliga- 
tion to  account  is  admitted  —  see  them  referred  to  in  the  passages 
cited,  and  in  particular  see  UUman  v.  Barnard,  [1856]  73  Mass.  Rep. 
564;  Parish  v.  Wheeler,  [1860]  22  New  York  Rep.  494;  White  v.  Webb, 
15  Conn.  Rep.  302.  The  case  of  Rooth  v.  Wilson,  1  B.  &  A.  59,  is  a 
clear  authority  that  the  right  of  the  bailee  in  possession  to  recover 
against  a  wrongdoer  is  the  same  in  an  action  on  the  case  as  in  an  ac- 
tion of  trover,  if  indeed  authority  were  required  for  what  seems  ob- 
vious in  point  of  principle.   There  the  gratuitous  bailee  of  a  horse 
was  held  entitled  to  recover  the  full  value  of  the  horse  in  an  action 
on  the  case  against  a  defendant  by  whose  negligence  the  horse  fell 
and  was  killed.    The  case  was  decided  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
C.J.,  Baylby,  Abbott,  and  Holboyd,  JJ.   The  three  latter  seem  to 
me  to  put  it  wholly  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession 
and  the  defendant  a  wrongdoer.  Abbott,  J.,  says  shortly:  "I  think 
that  the  same  possession  which  would  enable  the  plaintiff  to  main- 
tain  trespass  would  enable  him  to  maintain  this  action  " ;  and  Bayley, 
J.,  points  out  that  case  is  a  possessory  action,    ^v^  ^.^rd  Ey^j^^yiM^ 

unyriTTaw  nnHmihf.Af^1y  rftsfj=t  hia  jndgmfiTit  on  the  vifiw  that  thp  plfljn- 
tiff  would  himself  have  been  responsible  \r\  dftpriftgea  f^n  his  hs^Wnv 
fioft  coTnmenain^-ate  amount.  This,  no  doubt,  was  his  personal  view, 
but  it  was  not  the  decision  of  the  court,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
it  has  certainly  not  been  acted  upon  in  subsequent  cases.  Therefore, 
^?^  "flil^  ft.t  t.hp  Aiifflfit^  ^nd  fl.q  T  thi"^  ^  haVft  T]OW  Phewn  hv  an- 
thoritV,  tb^  rnnf  pr^T^pplP  r^t  t-hp  WhOlP  flipfiiiaaimi  ih  thsf^i;.^  flfi  ftff«-^^^^ 
MP'^^p;^^*"^>il]nSfif««^^^  is  title,  ^l^he  o.ha.tf^\  that.  hf\A  heen  finnvprt.ed 

or  damaged  is  deemed  to  be  the  chattel  of  the  possessor  and  of  no 
other,  and  therefore  its  loss  or  deterioration  is  his  loss,  and  to  hinii 
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if  he  demands  it,  it  must  be  recouped.  His  obligation  to  account 
to  the  bailor  is  really  not  ad  rem  in  the  discussion.  It  only  comes  in 
after  he  has  carried  his  legal  position  to  its  logical  consequence 
against  a  wrongdoer,  and  serves  to  soothe  a  mind  disconcerted  by 
the  notion  that  a  person  who  is  not  himself  the  complete  owner 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  full  value  of  the  chattel  con- 
verted or  destroyed.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two 
positions;  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  fAs  between  bailee 
,  |and  stranger,  possession  gives  title  —  that  is,  not  a  limited  interest, 
^jibut  absolute  and  complete  ownership,  and  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
back  a  complete  equivalent  for  the  whole  loss  or  deterioration  of  the 
thing  itself.  As  between  bailor  and  bailee  the  real  interests  of  each 
must  be  inquired  into,  and,  as  the  bailee  has  to  account  for  the  thing 
bailed,  so  he  must  account  for  that  which  has  become  its  equivalent 
and  now  represents  it.  What  he  has  received  above  his  own  interest 
he  has  received  to  the  use  of  his  bailor.  The  wrongdoer,  having  once 
paid  full  damages  to  the  bailee,  has  an  answer  to  any  action  by  the 
bailor.  See  Com.  Dig.  Trespass  B.  4,  citing  Roll.  551, 1. 31,  569, 1. 22, 
Story  on  Bailments,  9th  ed.  s.  352,  and  the  munerous  authorities 
there  cited. 

The  liability  by  the  bailee  to  accoimt  is  also  well  established  —  see 
the  passage  from  Lord  Coke,  and  the  cases  cited  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  judgment  —  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  such 
preponderance  of  convenience  in  favour  of  limiting  the  right  of  the 
bailee  as  to  make  it  desirable,  much  less  obligatory,  upon  us  to  mod- 
ify the  law  as  it  rested  upon  the  authorities  antecedent  to  Claridge^s 
Case,  I  am  aware  that  in  two  able  text-books,  Beven's  Negligence 
in  Law  and  Clerk  and  Lindsell  on  Torts,  the  decision  in  Claridge^a 
Case  is  approved,  though  it  is  there  pointed  out  that  the  authori- 
ties bearing  the  other  way  were  not  fully  considered.  The  reasons, 
however,  which  they  give  for  their  opinions  seem  to  be  largely  based 
upon  the  supposed  inconvenience  of  the  opposite  view;  nor  are  the 
arguments  by  which  they  distinguish  the  position  of  bailees  from  that 
of  other  possessors  to  my  mind  satisfactory.  Claridge^s  Case  was 
treated  as  open  to  question  by  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Meyx 
v.  Great  Eastern  Ry,  Co.,  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  387,  and,  with  the  greatest 
deference  to  the  eminent  judges  who  decided  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  cannot  be  supported.  It  seems  to  have  been  argued  before  them 
upon  very  scanty  materials.  Before  us  the  whole  subject  has  been 
elaborately  discussed,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  authorities  brought 
before  us  in  historical  sequence. 

Appeal  allowed. 
Stirling  and  Mathew,  L.JJ.,  concurred. 
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CHAMBERLAIN  v.  WEST. 

37  Minn.  54.     1887. 

Mitchell,  J.  This  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  a 
diamond  scarf-pin,  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from  plaintiff's  room 
while  a  guest  at  the  West  Hotel.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  the  general  owner  of  the  pin,  but  that  a  year  or 
two  previous  he  had  borrowed  it  from  a  friend,  who,  he  says,  "loaned 
it  to  him  for  ten  years."  The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict  for  the  full  value 
of  the  property.  The  defendant's  contention  is  —  First,  that  plain- 
tiff,  being  a  mere  gratuitous  bailee,  had  no  such  interest  in  the 
property  as  would  entitle  him  to  recover;  and,  secondy  even  if  he 
could  maintain  an  action,  he  could  only  recover  the  value  of  his 
special  property  in  the  thing. 

Nothing  is  better  settled  than  that,  in  actions  for  torts  in  the  t^ng  * 
v4^j5pnyersianjj^f  personal  property  against  a  stranger  to  the  title,  a 
bailee,  mortgagee,  or  other  special-property  man  is  entitled  to  recover 
full  value,  and  must  account  to  the  general  owner  for  the  surplus 
recovered  beyond  the  value  of  his  own  interest;  but  as  against  the 
general  owner  or  one  in  privity  with  him  tie  can  only  recover  the 
value  of  his  special  property.  1  Sedg.  Dam.  note  a;  1  Suth.  Dam. 
210;  JeUett  v.  St.  Paul,  M.  &  M.  Ry.  Co.,  30  Minn.  265  (15  N.  W. 
Rep.  237);  Russell  v.  Butterfield,  21  Wend.  300;  Mechanics',  etc., 
Bank  v.  National  Bank,  60  N.Y.  40;  Atkins  v.  Moore,  82  111.  240; 
Fallon  V.  Manning,  35  Mo.  271.  A  mere  depositary  or  gratuitous 
bailee  may  maintain  such  an  action.  The  bailee  may  maintain  it, 
although  not  responsible  to  the  general  owner  for  the  loss.  This  he 
may  do,  not  only  against  one  who  has  tortiously  converted  the  prop- 
erty, but  also  against  one  through  whose  ne^igence  or  f ailiu*e  of 
duty  it  has  been  lost;  as,  for  example,  a  common  carrier  or  innkeeper. 
Edw.  Bailm.  §  37;  Faulkner  v.  Brown,  13  Wend.  63;  Moran  v.  Part" 
land  Steam  Packet  Co.,  35  M^.  55;  Finn  v.  Western  R.  Co.,  112  Mass. 
524;  Kellogg  v.  Sweeney,  1  Lans.  397,  46  N.Y.  291. 

Note.  —  See  also  White  v.  Webb,  15  Conn.  302;  Benjamin  v. 
Stremple,  13  111.  466;  American  District  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Walker, 
72  Md.  454, 463;  Johnson  v.  Holyoke,  105  Mass.  80;  Miznerv. Frazier, 
40  Mich.  592;  Lyle  v.  Barker,  5  Binn.  (Pa.)  457. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  a  bailee  may  recover  the  entire 
damage  done  to  a  bailed  chattel,  and  that  such  recovery  bars  any 
suit  by  the  bailor.  Story,  Baihnents,  §  94;  NicoUs  v.  Bastard,  2 
Cromp.  M.  &  R.  659,  660;  Knight  v.  Davis  Carriage  Co.,  71  Fed. 
662,  668;  Harrington  v.  King,  121  Mass.  269;  Woodman  v.  Not- 
tingham, 49  N.H.  387. 

But  more  cautious  statements  have  been  made.  In  Qillette  v.  Oood* 
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speed,  69  Conn.  363,  the  court  said  (p.  370) :  "  If  goods  in  the  hands 
of  a  bailee  are  lost  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  third  party,  the  latter 
is  liable  to  him  for  their  full  value,  unless  the  owner  interposes  by 
a  suit  for  his  own  protection."  In  Johnson  v.  Holyoke,  105  Mass.  80, 
the  court  said:  *^  A  hWt^x  ^^  Afh**!*  b^ilftft  of  nhftttplg  ia  f^^titledf  by 
virtue  of  his  posg*>«<y]fty^^  t.A  mpiT^^tfiH  ftTi  piH^f?^  of  tort  fftr  fl.ny  ^^j^iry 
to  them.  In  such  an  action,  broiig^t  with  the  express  or  implied 
consent  of  thft  gftn^ral  owner,  fulL  damages  for  the  iAjuix^taJlie- 
property  may  be  rPcovftrftH^  iLnH  i^  j^f^gmpnt  therein  may  be  pleadfid- 

iobar  of  any  like  Action,  ftft^jWArHft  brought  either  by  the  bailor  or 

h^  the  bailee."  In  Finn  v.  Western  Railroad  Corporation^  112  Mass. 

r624,  the  court  said  (p.  634),  that  it  was  to  be  presimied  from  the  facts 
that  the  bailor  had  acquiesced  in  the  recovery  by  the  bailee,  and 
"if  there  were  any  doubt  upon  this  point,  we  might  order  a  new 
trial  upon  the  question  of  damages  only.'' 


WHITE  t;.  ALLEN. 

133  Mass.  423.  1882. 

ToBT  for  the  conversion  of  fifty  hides  of  leather,  with  a  count  in 
contract  for  money  had  and  received.  The  case  was  submitted  to 
the  Superior  Court  upon  agreed  facts,  in  substance  as  follows : 

Charles  Byrt  died  intestate  on  March  25,  1881,  and  the  plaintiiS 
was  appointed  administrator  of  his  estate  on  October  4,  1881.  The 
defendant  is  the  surviving  partner  of  the  firm  of  T.  H.  Allen  & 
Brother. 

The  plaintifif's  intestate  was  a  tanner  and  currier,  and,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1881,  the  defendant's  firm  sent  to  him  fifty  hides  to  be  by  him 
tanned,  curried  and  sold,  and,  out  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  hides  he  was  to  pay  the  firm  the  sum  at  which  they  were 
charged  to  him,  namely,  $117.61,  and  to  retain  the  balance  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  for  his  labor  and  for  selling  the  same.  It  was 
stipulated  that,  until  thus  tanned,  curried  and  paid  for,  the  title  to 
the  hides  should  remain  in  the  firm.  The  process  of  tanning  and 
currying  was  not  quite  completed  when  the  plaintiff's  intestate  died, 
and,  within  two  days  after  his  death,  the  defendant's  firm  took  posses- 
sion of  the  hides  and  finished  and  completed  this  process.  Five  days 
after  his  death  they  sold  the  hides  for  1132.81 ;  and  this  was  their 
value  when  the  firm  took  possession  of  and  sold  them.  In  order  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  hides,  it  was  necessary  to  complete  this  pro- 
cess of  tanning  and  currying  without  delay.  The  authority  of  the 
plaintiff's  intestate  to  tan,  curry  and  sell  these  hides  was  never 
revoked  during  his  life  by  the  defendant's  firm,  and  he  was  never 
paid  for  performing  this  service. 

Ifi  upon  the  above  facts,  the  plaintiff  could  recover^  judgment  was 
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to  be  entered  for  him  for  such  sum  as  he  was  entitled  to  reeover; 
otherwise;  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Bacon,  J.,  found  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  $132.81.. 
and  ordered  judgment  for  him  for  that  amount;  and  the  defendant 
appealed  to  this  court. 

Dbvens,  J.  The  contract  between  the  plaintiff's  intestate  and 
the  defendant's  firm  is  not  to  be  deemed  one  so  personal  in  its  char- 
acter that  it  was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  intestate.  It  could 
have  been  completed  by  the  administrator,  by  finishing  the  tanning 
and  currying  and  selling  the  skins,  belonging  to  the  firm,  upon  the 
terms  agreed.  The  work  having  been  in  fact  completed  by  the  firm 

and  the  skins  sold,  t);^^  gyftgtion  ia  as.  i^  the  dftTTiAgfa  ihnt  f.hA  pUinf.iff 

msff  rfinnvPT.  Where  one  has  a  special  property  in  a  chattel,  or  a 
lien  thereon,  he  may  in  some  instances  recover  its  full  value  against 
a  wrongdoer  who  appropriates  it;  but  as  in  such  case  he  recovers  all 
that  exceeds  his  own  special  property  or  interest  therein,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  owner,  when  the  wrongdoer  is  not  a  third  per- 
son, but  tbft  gfin^xRl  nwnpr  biTY^syelf.  his  rights  are  fully  maintained^ 
M\(\  fiirffqijty  pf  &r±\cm^  is  avoided,  by  permitting  hun  to  recover  the 
yaliie  ny  ftmopnt  of  his  special  property  or  interest  alone^He  is  thus 
fully  indemnified,  the  balance  of  the  value  is  with  those  entitled  to  it, 
and  the  whole  controversy  is  thus  settled  in  a  single  suit. 
The  court  directed  that  the  damages  should  be  reduced  to  $16.20. 

Note.  —  See  accord^  Brierly  v.  Kendall,  17  Q.  B.  937;  Benjamin 
V.  Stremple,  13  111.  466. 


WILBRAHAM  v.  SNOW. 

2  Saunders,  46.     1660. 

Trovbb,  upon  special  verdict;  the  case  was  this;  the  plaintiff, 
being  sheriff,  seized  goods  in  execution  by  virtue  of  the  writ  of  fieri 
facias;  and  afterwards,  and  before  they  were  sold,  the  defendant  took 
and  carried  them  away,  and  converted  them  to  his  own  use;  for 
which  the  plaintiff  brought  his  action.  And  on  the  first  argument  it 
was  adjudged  that  the  action  well  lies;  and  that  the  plaintiff,  being 
sheriff,  has  such  a  property  in  the  goods,  by  seizing  them  in  execu- 
tion,  that  he  may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  or  trover  at  his  elec 
tion;  and  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  nid,  etc.,  but  it  was 
not  moved  afterwards. ' 

Note.  —  See,  acccrd,  Gibbs  v.  Chase,  10  Mass.  125. 

A  sheriff  may  bail  the  chattel  to  another  for  safekeeping,  and  such 
receiptor  may  maintain  trover  if  the  chattel  is  taken  out  of  his  pos^ 
session  by  a  third  person.  Poole  v.  Symonds,  1  N.H.  289;  Robinson 
V.  Besarick,  156  Mass.  141,  144. 
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SECTION  2. 
EIGHTS  OF  A  FINDER. 


ARMORY  V.  DELAMIRIE. 

1  Strange,  505.     1722. 

The  plaintiff  being  a  chimney  sweeper's  boy  found  a  jewel  and 
carried  it  to  the  defendant's  shop  (who  was  a  goldsmith)  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  apprentice,  who 
under  pretense  of  weighing  it,  took  out  the  stones,  and  calling  to  the 
master  to  let  him  know  it  came  to  three  halfpence,  the  master  offered 
the  boy  the  money,  who  refused  to  take  it,  and  insisted  to  have  the 
thing  again;  whereupon  the  apprentice  delivered  him  back  the 
socket  without  the  stones.  And  now  in  trover  against  the  master 
these  points  were  ruled:  — 

1.  That  the  finder  of  a  jewel,  though  he  does  not  by  such  finding 
acquire  an  absolute  property  or  ownership,  yet  he  has  such  a  prop- 
erty as  will  enable  him  to  keep  it  against  all  but  the  rightful  owner^ 
and  consequently  may  maintain  trover.  .  •  • 


LAWRENCE  v.  BUCK. 

62  Me.  275.    1874. 

On  report. 

Replevin  of  a  chain  cable,  to  which  both  parties  claimed  the  title 
by  having  found  it  in  the  Kennebec  River,  near  the  dam,  in  July, 
1870.  When  the  plaintiffs  discovered  it,  the  chain  lay  coiled  up  in  a 
little  pile  near  a  place  which  is  dry  when  the  dam  is  out,  as  it  then 
was,  the  end  of  the  cable  running  off  toward  the  dam,  in  water  about 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep.  They  hauled  out  about  sixty  feet  of 
the  chain  upon  some  logs  that  were  grounded  and  out  of  water  there, 
the  end  bemg  fast  under  water.  As  it  was  then  growing  dark  they  left 
for  the  night,  and  when  they  returned  for  it  the  next  morning  it  had 
been  removed  by  the  defendants,  who  claimed  that  they  found  the 
chain  and  coiled  it  up,  in  the  manner  before  described,  having 
dragged  it  into  shoal  water  for  that  purpose,  and  unfastened  the  end 
that  was  round  a  cedar  buoy  in  the  dam,  several  days  before  the 
plaintiffs  saw  it;  that  while  the  defendants  were  trjring  to  remove  the 
gravel  in  which  a  portion  of  the  chain  was  imbedded,  they  were 
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called  away  to  their  work  on  the  railroad  bridge.  Soon  after,  they 
borrowed  a  rope  and  blocks  at  the  railroad  shop  and  went  to  draw 
out  the  chain.  They  found  that  in  the  mean  time,  somebody  had 
taken  out  of  the  water  the  end  they  had  coiled  up,  and  drawn  it  out 
upDn  the  logs.  The  defendants  attached  their  tackle,  drew  out  the 
chain,  and  carried  it  to  the  railroad  shop,  where  it  was  when  replevied. 

Danporth,  J.  This  action  is  replevin  of  a  chain  cable  which  the 
evidence  shows  to  have  been  lost  by  the  original  owners.  Such 
property  belongs  to  the  first  finder  as  against  all  persons  but  the 
loser.  The  testimony  in  this  case  clearly  shows  that  the  defendants 
were  the  first  finders,  and  (if  it  were  necessary)  that,  before  the 
finding  of  the  plaintiffs,  they  had  taken  possession  by  such  acts  of 
ownership  as  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  property,  under  the 
circumstances,  allowed;  and  further,  that  from-  the  first  they  had 
no  intention  to  abandon.  It  further  appears  that  the  first  complete 
possession  by  entire  removal  from  the  place  where  the  property  was 
found  was  in  the  defendants. 

There  is  no  testimony  in  the  case  upon  which  to  base  judgment 
for  damages  occasioned  by  its  detention,  and  only  nominal  damages 
can  be  awarded,  and  an  order  that  the  cable  be  restored  to  the 
defendants. 

Judgment  for  a  retum^ 


CLARK  V.  MALONEY. 

3  Harr.  (Del.)  68.     1839. 

Action  of  trover  to  recover  the  value  of  ten  white  pine  logs.  The 
logs  in  question  were  found  by  plaintiff  floating  in  the  Delaware 
Bay  after  a  great  freshet,  were  taken  up  and  moored  with  ropes  in 
the  mouth  of  Mispillion  Creek.  They  were  afterwards  in  the  posses- 
sion of  defendants,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  alleging  that  they 
had  found  them  adrift  and  floating  up  the  creek. 

Bayabd,  Chief  Justice,  charged  the  jury:  The  plamtiff  must  show 
first,  that  the  logs  were  his  property;  and  secondly,  that  they  were 
converted  by  the  defendants  to  their  own  use.  In  support  of  his 
right  of  property,  the  plaintiff  relies  upon  the  fact  of  his  possession  of 
the  logs.  They  were  taken  up  by  him,  adrift  in  the  Delaware  Bay, 
and  secured  by  a  stake  at  the  mouth  of  Mispillion  Creek.  Possession 
13  certainly  prima  facte  evidence  of  property.  It  is  called  prima  facie 
evidence  because  it  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  of  better  title,  but 
in  the  absence  of  better  title  it  is  as  effective  a  support  of  title  as  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  could  be.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the 
finder  of  a  chattel,  (hough  he  does  not  acquire  an  absolute  property  in  it, 
yet  has  such  a  property  as  will  enable  him  to  keep  it  against  all  but  the 
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rightful  owner.  The  defense  consists,  not  in  showing  that  the  de- 
fendants are  the  rightful  owners,  or  claim  under  the  rightful  owner; 
but  that  the  logs  were  found  by  them  adrift  in  Mispillion  Creek, 
having  been  loosened  from  their  fastening  either  by  accident  or 
design,  and  they  insist  that  their  title  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff. But  it  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  law  that  the  loss  of  a  chattel  does 
not  change  the  right  of  property;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
original  loss  of  these  logs  by  the  rightful  owner  did  not  change  his 
absolute  property  in  them,  but  he  might  have  maintained  trover 
against  the  plaintiff  upon  refusal  to  deliver  them,  so  the  subsequent 
loss  did  not  divest  the  special  property  of  the  plaintiff.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  as  the  plaintiff  has  shown  a  special  property  in  these 
logs,  which  he  never  abandoned,  and  which  enabled  him  to  keep 
them  against  all  the  world  but  the  rightful  owner,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
verdict. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff' 


ELWES  V.  BRIGG  GAS  COMPANY. 

L.  R.  33  Chan.  Div.  662.     1886. 

By  lease,  dated  the  7th  of  December,  1885,  the  plaintiff,  V.  D.  H. 
Cary  Elwes,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Brigg,  and  tenant  for  life 
in  possession  of  the  Elwes  family  estates,  in  exercise  of  the  power 
limited  to  him  by  a  settlement  of  the  5th  of  April,  1856,  appointed 
and  demised  unto  the  Brigg  Gas  Company  a  piece  of  land  in  Brigg, 
forming  part  of  the  Elwes  estates,  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at 
a  yearly  rent  of  £4  lis.  4d.,  reserving  unto  the  lessor  and  his  assigns, 
and  to  the  person  or  persons  for  the  time  being  entitled  under  the 
said  settlement  to  the  Elwes  estates  in  remainder  or  reversion  ex- 
pectant on  the  death  of  the  lessor,  ''all  mines  and  minerals,  and  all 
watercourses  which  now  are  or  during  the  term  hereby  granted  shall 
be  upon  or  under  the  said  piece  of  land  and  premises,  with  liberty 
to  enter  thereon  respectively  from  time  to  tune  for  the  purpose  of 
opening,  cleansing,  and  repairing  such  watercourses."  The  lease 
contained  a  covenant  by  the  lessee  company  to  erect  a  boundary 
wall,  and  that  the  gas  holders,  gas  tanks,  erections,  sheds,  and 
buildings  of  every  description  which  might  be  erected  and  set  up  on 
the  demised  premises  should  be  made  under  the  inspection  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  or  agent  for  the  time  being  of  the 
lessor,  and  according  to  plans  and  specifications  to  be  previously 
approved  in  writing  by  him;  and  that  they  would  erect  and  set  up 
every  such  gas  holder,  etc.,  with  the  best  bricks,  timber,  and  other 
materials  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  such  surveyor  or  agent  of  the  lessor. 
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And  the  lessor  thereby  covenanted  with  the  lessees,  their  sue- 
oessors  and  assigns,  that  on  their  paying  the  yearly  rent  thereby 
reserved,  and  observing  and  performing  the  covenants  by  them 
therein  contained,  they  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  premises  and 
all  buildings  to  be  erected  thereon  during  the  term  of  ninety-nine 
years  without  any  interruption  by  the  lessor  or  any  person  or 
persons  claiming  imder  him  or  under  the  settlement,  with  a  proviso 
that  at  the  expiration  or  sooner  determination  of  the  term  thereby 
granted  the  lessees  or  their  assigns  might  take  down  and  remove  all 
trade  fixtures,  implements,  and  things  in  or  about  the  demised 
premises,  but  not  the  boundary  wall,  erections,  sheds,  and  buildings, 
all  of  which  would  form  the  property  of  the  lessor,  with  an  option  to 
the  lessor  to  take  the  trade  fixtures  at  a  valuation. 

In  April,  1886,  the  defendant  company,  in  the  course  of  their 
excavations  for  the  piirpose  of  erecting  a  gas  holder  on  the  demised 
land,  discovered  embedded  in  the  clay,  some  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  river  Ancholme,  an  ancient  prehistoric 
ship  or  boat  about  f orty*five  feet  long,  and  apparently  hollowed  out 
of  a  large  oak  tree. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  plaintiff  caused  a  notice  to  be  served  upon 
the  clerk  of  the  defendant  company  claiming  the  boat  and  requiring 
it  to  be  delivered  up. 

The  defendant  company  declined  to  comply  with  the  plaintiff's 
demand  and  asserted  that  the  boat  belonged  to  them. 

To  determine  this  question  the  present  action  was  brought. 

CHriTY,  J.  —  The  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  The  boat  is  very  an- 
cient; the  parties  to  the  action  concur  in  the  statement,  more  or  less 
conjectural,  that  it  is  some  two  thousand  years  old,  and  that  having 
been  abandoned  or  left  derelict  by  its  original  owners  on  what  is 
now  the  bank  of  the  river  Ancholme,  it  became  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  such  as  by  sinking  in  the  ooze  and  the  deposit  of 
alluvial  soil,  buried  in  the  earth;  and  so  it  remained  for  many  cen- 
turies, until  it  was  recently  discovered  and  excavated  by  the  de- 
fendants. When  discovered  it  was  lying  embedded  in  the  clay  at  a 
depth  from  the  surface  of  four  feet  at  one  end  and  six  feet  at  the 
other;  and  now  that  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  it  apx)ears  to  be  a 
boat  of  rude  construction,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  oak  tree.  The  wood  has  not  become  petrified  or  fossilized,  but 
retains  the  properties  of  wood. 

A  discussion  took  place  at  the  bar  whether  the  boat,  just  previ- 
ously to  its  discovery,  ought  in  point  of  law  to  be  considered  as  a 
mineral,  or  as  part  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was  embedded,  or  as  still 
retaining  the  character  of  a  chattel.  It  was  one  or  other  of  these 
three  things.  In  my  opinion,  for  the  reasons  subsequently  to  be 
given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  which  it  was.  In  support  of  the 
contention  that  it  was  a  mineral,  reference  was  made  to  the  case  of 
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Hext  V.  GiU,  Law  Rep.  7  Ch.  699,  and  to  the  statement  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Justice  Mellish  (with  which  Lord  Justice  James  con- 
curred), that  the  tenn  "minerals"  includes  every  substance  which 
can  be  got  from  underneath  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  profit.  The 
terms  of  this  definition  are  wide  enough  to  include  the  boat;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  term  "minerals"  has  ever  been  held  to  include 
anything  except  that  which  is  part  of  the  natural  soil.  Unquestion- 
ably coal  is  deemed  in  law  a  part  of  the  natural  soil,  without  regard 
to  what  geologists  may  shew  to  have  been  its  origin.  In  law  the 
natural  processes  by  which  the  trees  of  a  forest  have  become  coal  are 
not  investigated:  the  result  only  is  considered.  But  the  boat  has  not 
become  petrified  or  fossilized;  it  always  has  been  distinguishable 
from  the  natural  soil  itself.  If,  therefore,  I  were  required  to  decide 
the  question,  I  should  hold  that  it  is  not  a  mineral.  In  support  of 
the  contention  that  it  ought  to  be  deemed  in  law  as  part  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  was  embedded,  reference  was  made  to  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  maxim,  "Quicquid  plantatury''  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
stated  (see  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  6th  ed.  p.  376,  n.,  and  the  judg- 
ment in  Climie  v.  V/ood,  Law  Rep.  3  Ex.  257,  260),  "fixaiur  solOj  solo 
cedit.'^  This  principle  is  an  absolute  rule  of  law,  not  depending  on 
intention;  for  instance,  if  a  man  digs  in  the  land  of  another,  and  per- 
manently fixes  in  the  soil  stones  or  bricks,  or  the  like,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house,  the  stones  or  bricks  become  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  person 
who  so  placed  them  there,  and  even  against  his  declared  mtention 
that  they  should  remain  his  property.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be 
material  that  the  things  should  have  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
man;  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  if  they  have  become  permanently 
fixed  in  the  soil  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  In  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  boat  always  remained  a  chattel,  it  was  or  may  be 
urged  that,  though  embedded  in  the  soil,  it  always  was  distinguish- 
able from  the  soil  itself,  and  preserved  its  original  character  of  a 
chattel,  which  it  certainly  now  is.  Not  long  ago  there  was  discovered, 
in  the  course  of  making  excavations  in  Hampshire,  a  jar  containing 
Roman  coins  —  not  gold  or  silver  coins,  and  therefore  not  falling 
within  the  royal  prerogative  of  treasure  trove:  apparently  the  coins 
formed  the  small  change  of  the  treasure  of  a  Roman  legion.  Could  it 
be  said  that  the  jar  or  the  coins  were  part  of  the  soil  within  the 
principle  referred  to?  Similarly  a  short  time  since  there  was  foimd 
beneath  the  soil  (I  believe  in  Devonshire)  a  Roman  lamp  of  ingen- 
ious construction  made  of  lead,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion: a  similar  question  may  be  asked  of  the  lamp.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  these  or  the  like  interesting  ques- 
tions in  the  present  case. 

The  first  question  which  does  actually  arise  in  this  case  is  whether 
the  boat  belonged  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the 
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lease.  I  hold  that  it  did,  whetherj^  piiglif.  fn  Vip  rfiprnrfiftfl  ^  a  mineral^ 
or  ftfl  payt  of  thf  »^'^  wif.hm  f.lig*  TTl^TITn  above  cit^d,  or  aa  a  fi>^ft^t.*^1 

If  it  was  a  mineral  or  part  of  the  soil  in  the  sense  above  indicated, 
then  it  clearly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  inheritance  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  itself.  But  if  jt  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  chattel,  I 
hold  tl^i^  property  in  the  chattel  wfm  vftatftd  m  thft  plaintifY,  for  the^ 
follQwinfi;  reasons.  Being  entitled  to  the  inheritance  under  the  settle-" 
ment  of  1856  and  in  lawful  possession,  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
ground,  not  merely  of  the  surface,  but  of  everything  that  lay  beneath  , 
the  surface  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  in  ^ 
possession  of  the  boat.  The  principle  of  the  decision  of  the  court  in 
Reg.  V.  RowBy  Bell's  C.  C.  93,  appears  to  me  to  apply.  There  the 
question  was  whether  the  property  in  some  iron  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  canal  was  well  laid  in  the  indictment  in  the  canal  company.  The 
water  had  been  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  canal,  and 
the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  the  iron  which  had  been 
dropped  into  the  canal  by  the  owner.  The  court  held  that  the  canal 
company  had  a  sufficient  property  in  and  possession  of  the  iron  to 
support  the  indictment.  If  the  fact  of  the  iron  having  been  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  covered  by  water  was  sufficient  to  give  in 
law  possession  of  the  chattel  to  the  p)erson  in  possession  of  the  land, 
it  appears  to  follow  a  fortiori  that  the  facts  of  this  case  justify  me  in 
holding  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession  of  the  boat.  For  the  boat 

wftfl  ATTihftHHAH  in  f.Kft  InnH;  ft,  ynt^rp^  f.rpgpnjgaAr  COUld  BOt  have  taken 

possession  of  it«  ^^  (^quIH  nn)y  j^avp  pnmp  at  it  by  further  acta  of. tres- 
pass involving^  spoill  ftnH  wa^tf^  nf  fhp  in>i<>rif.nTi/>a-  Blodcs  V.  Higgs, 
13  C.  B.  (N.S.)  844;  11  H.  L.  C.  621,  and  Holmes'  The  Common  Law, 
title  "Possession,"  page  223.  The  plaintiff  then,  being  thus  in  pos- 
session of  the  chattel,  it  follows  that  the  property  in  the  chattel  was 
vested  in  him.  Obviously  the  right  of  the  original  owner  could  not  be 
established;  it  had  for  centuries  been  lost  or  barred,  even  supposing 
that  the  property  had  not  been  abandoned  when  the  boat  was  first 
left  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  The  plaintiff,  then,  had  a  lawful 
possession,  good  against  all  the  world,  and  therefore  the  property  in 
the  boat.  In  my  opinion  it  makes  no  difference,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  plaintiff  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  boat. 

The  defendants'  claim  must  jhen  rest  on  the  lease,  and  what  has 
been  done  or  what  has  occurred  since  it  was  granted,  including  the 
finding  of  the  boat. 

The  boat  did  not  pass  to  them  by  the  mere  demise;  a  lease  being 
only  a  contract  for  the  possession  and  profits  of  the  land:  Bac.  Abr. 
tit.  Leases  and  Terms  for  Years,  vol.  iv,  p.  632.  By  the  lease  the 
defendants  covenant  to  build  a  wall  round  the  demised  property, 
but  they  do  not  covenant  to  construct  a  gas  holder.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  a  work  is,  however,  contemplated  by  the  lease.  The 
covenant  by  the  lessees  in  regard  to  the  gas  holder  is  ungrammati* 
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cally  expressed,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  clear.  It  is  a  covenant  to 
the  effect  that  any  gas  holder  which  they  may  construct  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  plans  previously  approved  of  on  behalf  of  the  lessor. 
Plans  were  accordingly  submitted  and  approved.  These  plans  in- 
volved the  excavation  of  the  ground  where  the  boat  lay  embedded, 
and  to  a  depth  below  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  defendants  dis- 
covered the  boat  in  making  these  excavations  pursuant  to  the  plans. 
The  lease  did  not  give  any  license  to  make  the  excavations,  but  the 
approval  of  the  plans  was  equivalent  in  law  to  a  license  to  make  the 
excavations.  The4)lanSy  however^  are  silent  as  to  what  isJtQ_he.done 
with -tha.-Boil  excavated.  In  the  circumstances  some  permission 
ought  to  be  implied  as  to  the  removal  and  disx)osal  of  what  might  be 
excavated.  The  question  is  as  to  the  extent  of  this  implied  permis- 
sion. As  against  the  lessors  the  permission  ought  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  what  may  be  reasonably  inferred  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  The  excavations  were  to  be  made  to  a  depth  of  fifteen 
feet;  obviously  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  soil 
excavated  should  be  piled  up  on  other  parts  of  the  small  plot  of 
ground  comprised  in  the  lease.  The  implied  permission  to  remove 
and  dispose  ought  then  to  extend  to  what  the  parties  might  fairly  be 
deemed  to  have  contemplated  would  be  found  in  making  the  excava- 
tions; but  beyond  this  point  it  ought  not  to  be  carried.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  boat  was  unknown  and  its  discovery  was  not  contem- 
plated. TiLTny  ftpinio^j  t^^^j  ^^'^  licensa-ta  remove  and^dispose 
PYtfiTu^Pj  t^  til  A  filwy  ftpH  ^H'^q^y  «^i^  ^^kp^y  ^^^  ^^  ^nnnd  iv  purgn^T^g 
the  license  to  excavate^  hnt-jt  di^  Tir>t  pvf  AnH  fn  wViRf.  jxtha  ^ipl^yinwn 
n,m^J^At^;A^^^fi^^  fl.nH  thprpfnrA  Hi^  not  nomprise  the  hoAt,    If 

the  boat  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  mineral  (which  I  think  it  was 
not),  then  it  fell  within  the  express  exception  of  minerals  contained  in 
the  lease;  against  this  express  exception  no  implication  ought  to  be 
raised.  If,  however,  the  boat  ought  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
soil  by  reason  of  its  having  become  permanently  affixed  to  it,  or  if  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  chattel,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  included.  Further,  if  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  chattel,  the  defendants  did  not  acquire  any  property 
in  the  chattel  by  the  mere  finding  as  against  the  plaintiff,  who  upon 
the  grounds  already  stated  was  the  owner  of  the  chattel. 

For  these  reasons  I  hold  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  boat. 

The  defendants  were  accordingly  ordered  to  deliver  the  boat  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Note.  —  In  Goddard  v.  WincheU,  86  Iowa,  71,  the  court  held  that 
an  aerolite  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it  fell,  and 
not  to  the  person  who  discovered  it.  See,  accord,  Oregon  Iron  Co.  v. 
Hughes,  47  Oreg.  313. 
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BRIDGES  V.  HAWKESWORTH, 

21  L.  Jm  Q.  B.  75.     1852. 

This  was  an  appeal  brought  by  the  plamtiff  from  the  Westmin* 
ster  County  Court. 

The  plaintiff  was  a  traveller  for  a  large  firm  with  which  the  defend- 
ant, who  was  a  shopkeeper,  had  deaUngs.  On  one  occasion  (October, 
1847)  the  plaintiff,  who  had  called  at  the  defendant's  on  business, 
on  leaving  the  defendant's  shop  noticed  £ind  picked  up  a  small  par- 
cel which  was  lying  on  the  shop  floor.  He  immediately  shewed  it 
to  the  shopman,  and  on  opening  it  found  it  contained  bank  notes 
to  the  value  of  55Z.  The  plaintiff  told  the  defendant  who  came  in 
that  he  had  found  a  parcel  of  notes,  and  requested  the  defendant  to 
keep  them  to  deliver  to  the  owner.  The  defendant  advertised  the 
finding  of  them  in  the  newspapers,  stating  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner  on  his  properly  describing  them  and  paying  the 
expenses.  Three  years  having  elapsed  and  no  owner  appearing  to 
claim  them,  the  plaintiff  applied  to  the  defendant  for  them,  offering 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  advertisements,  and  to  indemnify  the 
defendant  against  any  claim  in  respect  to  them.  The  defendant 
refused  to  deliver  them  up,  and  the  plaintiff  consequently  brought 
a  plaint  in  the  County  Court  of  Westminster  to  recover  the  notes. 
The  Judge  decided  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  keep  them  as 
against  the  plaintiff^  and  gavfi  judgment  for  the  defendant.  It  was 
fnnnfl  in  frbe  caflft  that  the  plaintiff  when  he  handed  the^ptes  over 
t^  t])P  Hp.fpnH^nt.  f^  dpilivf^r  t/^  thft  triift  ownftr,  did  not  intend  to  give 
IW  ^^y  ^^^^^  ^^  fhf^Jn  that  h(\  might.  pnasAHS. 

Judgment  was  now  delivered  by  — 

Patteson,  J.  —  The  notes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  action 
were  evidently  dropped  by  mere  accident  in  the  shop  of  the  defend- 
ant by  the  owner  of  them.  The  facts  do  not  warrant  the  supposition 
that  they  had  been  deposited  there  intentionally,  nor  has  the  case 
been  at  all  put  upon  that  ground.  The  plaintiff  found  them  on  the 
floor,  they  being  manifestly  lost  by  some  one.  The  general  right 
({fj^g-fiader_ta.flny ,ajlicle.  which  has.been  lost  as  against" alT the 
world  except  tEe  troe^OT^er^'was  establTshed  In  the  case  of  Armory 
y. /D^g^irji^  whichHSas  never  been  dIsputed.~This  right  "would 
clearly  have  accrued  t^  t.liA  plaintiff  had  the  notes  beea_picked  up  by 

hin]  niilqidft  thp  ghnp  nf  thp  Hpf^nHant;  and  if  hft  once  had  the  light, 
tjiP  POflA  finHg  ih^i^^^  ha  A\^   nnt  int^AnH  Ky  r^p1ivA_riiTg^thA  UOteS  tO.  the 

dgf endai^t  to  wajve  the  ti_tle_Iif  any)  which  hgJiad  to  them^  but  they 
were  handed  to  the  defendantjnerelxiQr Jhe  purpose  of  delivering 
them-to  the  owaer.fihQlJd jiejppear.  .JJothjgg  tlmt  after- 

'   '     of  thjng^  the~Svertisements  indeed 
in  the  newspapers  referring  to  the  defendant  had  the  same  object: 
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the  plaintiff  has  tendered  the  expense  of  those  advertisements  to  the 
defendant,  and  offered  him  an  indemnity  against  any  claim  to  be 
made  by  the  real  owner,  and  has  demanded  the  notes.  The  case^^ 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  single  pointj^n  whichjtj^ppears 
that  the  leAmftd  .Tndge  decided  it-  i^arnft^Y,  y^bf^thfr  thf>  pirpiimgtftp(»p 
of  ^hft  pot^a  hpJTig  fpiinH  r^'(^  f.^fi  dftffipdAnt/a  fihop^  ^^Tf^f^  him^  f  Hp 

defendant^  the  right  to  have  them  as  against  the  plaintiff  who  found 
thenit  There  is  no  authoritv  to  be  found  in  our  law  directly  in  point. 
Perhaps  tbft  npArftst.  ca^^e  is  that  of  Mcrryy.  Green,  huLii  -diffejsJa 
many  respefits  from  thp  prpsftnt.  We  were  referred  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  to  the  learned  work  of  Von  Savigny,  edited  by  Chief 
Justice  Pebry,  but  even  this  work,  full  as  it  is  of  subtle  distinctions 
and  nice  reasonings,  does  not  afford  a  solution  of  the  present  question. 

Tt  "^^  W^^^  nfllroH  OTi  iho  nrpiinnoTtf  ^  if  fitP  HpfpnH«,Tit,  \\m  ^^^.  right, 

when  did  jt_  accrue  jtojiim?   I^  at  all^it  must  have  been  antecedent 

t.o"tRft  finflinp;  by  f.^p  plRinfiff,  for  that  finding  COuld.not^iye  the  de- 
fendant  any  right.  If  ^bft  mot^g  ]\fi4  bf^^^  ^PciflpTitally  kicked  into  the 
street,  and  then  found  by  some^pne  passing  by^  could  it  be  contended 
that  tJie-defendant  waajentitled  t.o  them,  from  themer^iact  of  their 
having  been.  iiriginally__dropped  in^ia_shop?  If  the  discovery  had 
not  been  communicated  to  the  defendant,  could  the  real  owner  have 
had  any  cause  of  action  against  him,  because  they  were  found  in  his 
house?  Certainly  not.  The  notes  never  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
defendant,  nor  within  the  protection  of  his  house  before  they  were 
found,  as  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  intentionally  depos- 
ited there,  and  the  defendant  has  come  under  no  responsibility, 
except  from  the  communication  made  to  him  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
finder,  and  the  steps  taken  by  way  of  advertisement.  T^hesfi..  steps 
were  really  takenbyjthe  defendant  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff , 
and  hft  has_bgen_offprpd  an  JndeDMiityj._the  sufficiency  of  which  is^ 
not-disputed.  Wp>  fir^d,  th^^^f"^^,  ^^  nirniimstanfipR  Jn  this  ca^e  to 
take  it  out  of  the  general  rule  of  law,  that  the  finder^ralost  article 
is  entitled  tp  it  as  against  all  parties  except  the  rpq.1  nwnpr  j  and  we 
thijnk  that  rule  must  prpvail^  and  that,  the  Iparnpd  Judge  was  mis- 
fakpn  in  linlHing  that  the  placp  in  wh\oh  thfiy_were  found   makes 

^y  Iftgal  diff^^^^<^^  Our  judgment  therefore  is,  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  these  notes  as  against  the  defendant,  and  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below  must  be  reversed,  and  judgment  given  for 
the  plaintiff  for  501.  The  plaintiff  to  have  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 

Judgment  reversed. 
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SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  WATER  CO.  v.  SHARMAN. 

[1896.]    2Q.  B.  D.44. 

Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  county  court  of  Stafifordshire 
holden  at  Lichfield. 

Under  a  conveyance  dated  January  6,  1872,  from  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  the  plaintiffs  were  the 
owners  in  fee  dimple  in  possession  of  the  land  covered  by  the  Minster 
Pool  in  that  city. 

In  August,  1895,  the  plaintiffs  employed  the  defendant,  together 
with  a  nimiber  of  other  workmen,  to  clean  out  the  pool.  During 
the  operation  several  articles  of  interest  were  found,  and  the  defend- 
ant, while  so  employed,  found  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
two  gold  ring?.  The  plaintiffs  demanded  the  rings;  but  he  refused 
to  deliver  them  up,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
authorities,  who,  by  advertisement  and  otherwise,  endeavoured  to 
find  the  owner  of  the  rings.  Ultimately,  being  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing the  real  owner,  the  police  authorities  returned  the  rings  to  the 
defendant. 

The  plaintiffs  then  sued  the  defendant  in  detinue  for  the  recovery 
of  the  ring?. 

It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  there  was  no  special  contract 
between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant  as  to  giving  up  any  articles 
that  might  be  foimd. 

The  county  court  judge  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  holding, 
on  the  authority  of  Armory  y.  Delamirie,  1  Str.  505,  and  Bridges 
V.  Hawkesworih,  21  L.  J.  (Q.  6.),  75,  that  the  defendant  had  a  good 
title  against  all  the  world  except  the  real  owner. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed. 

Lord  Russell  of  Eillowen,  C.J.  In  my  opinion,  the  county 
court  judge  was  wrong,  and  his  decision  must  be  reversed  and  judg- 
ment entered  for  the  plaintiffs.  The  case  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion. The  action  was  brought  in  detinue  to  recover  the  possession 
of  two  gold  rings  from  the  defendant.  The  defendant  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  possession  of  the  rings,  but  he  denied  the  plaintiffs' 
title  to  recover  them  from  him.  Under  those  circimistances  the 
burden  of  proof  is  cast  upon  the  plaintiffs  to  make  out  that  they 
have,  as  against  the  defendant,  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
rings. 

Now,  the  plaintiffs,  under  a  conveyance  from  the  corporation 
of  Lichfield,  are  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of  some  land  on  which  is 
situate  a  pool  known  as  the  Minster  Pool.  For  purposes  of  their  own 
the  plaintiffs  employed  the  defendant,  among  others,  to  clean  out 
that  pool.  In  the  course  of  that  operation  several  articles  of  interest 
were  foxmd,  and  amongst  others  the  two  gold  rings  in  question 


/ 
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were  found  by  the  defendant  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pool. 

The  plaintiffs  are  the  freeholders  of  the  loca»  in  quo,  and  as  such 
they  have  the  right  to  forbid  anybody  coming  on  their  land  or  in 
any  way  interfering  with  it.  They  had  the  right  to  say  that  their 
pool  should  be  cleaned  out  in  any  way  that  they  thought  fit^  and  to 
direct  what  should  be  done  with  anything  foimd  in  the  pool  in  the 
course  of  such  cleaning  out.  It  is  no  doubt  right,  as  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  contended,  to  say  that  the  plaintiffs  must  shew  that 
they  had  actual  control  over  the  hcas  in  quo  and  the  things  in  it; 
but  under  the  circiunstances,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Minster  Pool 
and  whatever  might  be  in  that  pool  were  not  under  the  control  of 
the  plaintiffs?  In  my  opinion,  they  were.  Xhe^case  is  like  the  case, 
oLsghlchgeveralilUifitratiionR  were  pulinthg_coiuTse  of  the  argument, 
^^herejm^axticle^  althou^  the  owners. 

of  that  propert.y  arp  ipmorant  thftfi  ^^f  i«  ^^A^e  The  principle  on  which 
this  case  rriii«gt  hg  Ha^dpidi  ^^^^  the  distinction  which  must  be  drawn 
between  this  case  and  that  of  Bridges  v.  Hawkesworth,  21 L.  J.  (Q.  B.), 
75,  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  in  Pollock  and  Wright's  Essay  on 
Possession  in  the  Common  Law,  p.  41:  "Thp  pofsygpRsinn  of  I^tiH 
pArnga  with  it.  in  gpnftrfilj  hy  qut  law^  possesion  of  everything  whirh 
is  attached  to  pr  nnHpT  f.hf>.t  Ij^ndjandji  the  absence  of  a  hpffpr  fitlp 
elsewhere,  the  right  ta4X)ssess  it  alsO;__And  it  makes  no  difference 
that  the  possessor  is  not  ^w^fi  »f  the  thing^'  evTstpnrp  Tt  jb 

free  to  any  one  who  requires  a  pnppifin  jntpntion  a-s  part  of  «.  dp.fnrln 

possession  to  treat  this  as  a  positive  rule  of  law.  But  it  seems  prefer- 
able  to  say  that  the  legal  possession^ests  on  a  real  de  facto  possession 
constituted  by  the  occupier's  general  power  and  intent  to  exclude 
unauthorized  interference." 

That  is  the  ground  on  which  I  prefer  to  base  my  judgment.  There 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  this  case  and  those  cited  from  Black- 
stone.  Those  were  cases  in  which  a  thing  was  cast  into  a  public  place 
or  into  the  sea  —  into  a  place,  in  fact,  of  which  it  could  not  be  said 
that  any  one  had  a  real  de  facto  possession,  or  a  general  power  and 
intent  to  exclude  unauthorized  interference. 

The  case  of  Bridges  v.  HawkesworUi  stands  by  itself,  and  on  special 
grounds;  and  on  those  grounds  it  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  in 
that  case  was  right.  Some  one  had  accidentally  dropped  a  bundle  of 
bank-notes  in  a  public  shop.  The  shopkeeper  did  not  know  they 
had  been  dropped,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  exercise  control  over 
them.  The  shop  was  open  to  the  public,  and  they  were  invited  to 
come  there.  A  customer  picked  up  the  notes  and  gave  them  to  the 
shopkeeper  in  order  that  he  might  advertise  them.  The  owner  of  the 
notes  was  not  found,  and  the  finder  then  sought  to  recover  them  from 
the  shopkeeper.  It  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  do  so,  the  ground 
of  the  decision  being,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  the 
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notes,  being  dropped  in  the  public  part  of  the  shop,  were  never  in 
the  custody  of  the  shopkeeper,  or  ''within  the  protection  of  his 
house." 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  there. is  np_more  direct  authority  on' 
the  question;^hnt  thpi  gpineral  prinniplft  fwftu)«  tO  "^^  to  be  that  whprft 

^  V^W^r^  ^^  pnagAaamn  ni  hryuRP.  or  Unrj^  jptfa  jL  manifest  intention 
to  exerciflft  fiOTitrnl  nvftr  it  and  thft  thingy^  whw.W  m\l^lJ\^  Vl)[^n  ^t-  m 

it.  then,  if  anTnftthing  ia  fmit^^  on  that  land,  whether  by  an  employee 

9f  t^*^t  thing  ]f>  in  thfi  nwnq^  of  the  locUS  in  QUO. 

Wills,  J.  I  entirely  agree;  and  I  will  only  add  that  a  contrary  de- 
cision would,  as  I  think,  be  a  great  and  most  unwise  encoiuragement 
to  dishonesty* 

Appeal  allowed  ;  judgment  far  plaintiffs. 

xToTB.  —  See  the  report  of  McDowell  v.  Ulster  Bankj  in  33  Irish 
»jaw  Times,  225  (1899).  The  plaintiff,  as  porter  to  the  defendant^ 
T7as  sweeping  out  the  bank  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  sub- 
i;3quent  to  the  time  at  which  the  bank  was  open  for  the  purposes  of 
exchange,  and  at  a  time  when  the  public  had  no  admittance  to  it. 
He  found  under  one  of  the  tables  used  by  persons  signing  checks  a 
parcel  containing  £25  in  notes.  He  handed  them  over  to  the  manager 
of  the  bank,  telling  him  how  he  had  f oimd  them,  and  asking  him  to 
try  and  find  the  owner.  The  owner  was  not  foimd,  and  the  plaintiff 
claimed  the  notes.  The  court  decided  for  the  defendant,  saying: 
''I  do  not  decide  this  case  on  the  ground  laid  down  by  Lord  Russell 
in  Sharman'a  Case.  I  decide  it  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  servant,  and  that  it  was  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  that 
relationship  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  service  that 
the  plaintiff  acquired  possession  of  this  property.  I  conceive  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  porter  of  the  bank,  who  acts  as  caretaker,  to  pick 
up  matters  of  this  description,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  bank. 
I  hold  that  the  possession  of  the  servant  of  the  bank  was  the  posses- 
sion of  the  bank  itself,  and  that,  therefore,  the  element  is  wanting 
which  would  give  the  title  to  the  servant  as  against  the  master.  He 
relies  as  against  his  master  on  the  possession.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
possession  of  the  bank,  and  the  servant  held  the  notes  as  servant/' 
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13  Pick.  (Mass.)  255.     1832. 

Trespass.  The  stick  in  question  was  thrown  out  of  the  sea  upon 
the  plaintiff's  land,  and  the  defendants  took  it  and  carried  it  away 
and  converted  it  to  their  own  use. 
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Shaw,  C.J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Th^  hhIp  AnA 
yngle  Question  in  the  present  case  is,  which  of  these  parties  has  the 
preferable_ijlaiin,  by  mere  naked  jwssession,  without  other  title,  to 
a  stick  of  timber,  driven  ashore  under  such  circumstances  as  lead  to 
abelielthat  it  was  thrown  overboard  or  washed  out  of  some  vessel 
in  distress^  and  never  rec^imed  by  the  owner.  It  does  not  involve 
any  question  of  the  right  of  the  original  owner  to  regain  his  property, 
in  the  timber,  with  or  without  salvage,  or  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  claim  title  to  property  as  wreck,  or  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  governments,  either  of  the  conmionwealth  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  pass  such  laws  and  adopt  such  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  wreck,  as  justice  and  public  policy  may  require. 

In  considering  this  question  of  the  relative  right  of  possession,  a 
preliminary  one  has  been  discussed,  which  is,  whether  the  plaintiff 
had  title  to  the  land  upon  which  the  stick  of  timber  was  found.  .  .  • 

Considering  it  as  thus  established,  that  the  place  upon  which  this 
timber  was  thrown  up  and  had  lodged,  was  the  soil  and  freehold  of 
iiie_plaintiff^  ihsA  the  defendants  cannot  justify  their  entry^  for  the 
purpose  of  t,i^1<^ing  n-wny  oTJuarking  the  timber,,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  ^uch_entry_waa  aJxespafiS^and  that  ^»  between  the  plaintiff  and 
thedefendants,  neither  of  whom  had  or  claimed  any.  title  except  by 
iQere.PQasgssiQn^thfij>laintiff  had,  in  virtue  of  his  title  to  the  soil,  the 
preferable  right  of  possession,  and  therefore  that  the  plaintiff  has 
a  right  to  recover  the  agreed  value  of  the  timber,  in  his  claim  of 
damages. 


DURFEE  V.  JONES. 

11  R.I.  588.     1877. 

Assn]io>srr,  heard  by  the  court,  jury  trial  being  waived. 

DuRPiBE,  C.  J.  The  facts  in  this  case  are  briefly  these:  In  April 
1874,  the  plaintiff  bought  an  old  safe  and  soon  afterwards  instructed 
his  agent  to  sell  it  again.  The  agent  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  defendant 
for  ten  dollars,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  buy  it.  The  agent  then 
left  it  with  the  defendant,  who  was  a  blacksmith,  at  his  shop  for  sale 
for  ten  dollars,  authorizing  him  to  keep  his  books  in  it  until  it  was  sold 
or  reclaimed.  The  safe  was  old-fashioned,  of  sheet  iron,  about  three 
feet  square,  having  a  few  pigeon-holes  and  a  place  for  books,  and 
back  of  the  place  for  books  a  large  crack  in  the  lining.  The  defendant 
shortly  after  the  safe  was  left,  upon  examining  it,  found  secreted 
between  the  sheet-iron  exterior  and  the  wooden  lining  a  roll  of  bills 
amounting  to  $165,  of  the  denomination  of  the  national  bank  bills 
which  have  been  current  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Neither  the 
plaintiff  nor  the  defendant  knew  the  money  was  there  before  it  was 
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found.  The  owner  of  the  money  is  still  unknown.  The  defendant  in- 
formed the  plaintiff's  agent  that  he  had  foimd  it,  and  offered  it  to  him 
for  the  plaintiff;  but  the  agent  declined  it,  stating  that  it  did  not  be- 
long to  either  himself  or  the  plaintiff,  and  advised  the  defendant  to 
deposit  it  where  it  would  be  drawing  interest  until  the  rightful  owner 
appeared.  The  plaintiff  was  then  out  of  the  city.  Upon  his  return, 
being  informed  of  the  finding,  he  immediately  called  on  the  defend- 
ant and  asked  for  the  money,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  give  it  to 
him.  He  then,  after  taking  advice,  demanded  the  return  of  the  safe 
and  its  contents,  precisely  as  they  existed  when  placed  in  the  de- 
fendant's hands. ,  The  defendant  promptly  gave  up  the  safe,  but  re- 
tained the  money.  The  plaintiff  brings  this  action  to  recover  it  or  its 
equivalent. 

The  plaintiff  does  not  claim  tha^he^cquuied^JiyLjjiffchas^ 
Rp.ffi,  Any  right  f^  thft  moneyiilLthe  safe  as  against  the  owners  _for^ 
hftbDu^tJhes^e  Alone,  Jiat  thfi^fe  and  itis  flontentiS.  See  Merry  v. 
Qr^jm^  7  M  ^  W  fi?3.  But.hejclaims  that  as  between  himself  ajid 
t.liA  HpfpnriftTit  hifl  ia  thfi  hftttfir  righL„_The  defendant,  however,  has 
the  possession,  and  therefore  it  is  for  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  succeed 
in  his  action,  to  prove  his  better  right. 

The  plaintiff  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  money  by  the 
right  of  prior  possession.  But  the  plaintiff  never  had  any  possession 
of  ihe  moneyjaxcept,  iipwittingly^  hy  hflying  pnafy^f^RioTi  of  the  safe_ 
^^ifih  finnt.RiTiAr^  if.  Sfich  -posseflsipu^Jf  jiQgsession  it  can  be  called, 
does  not  of  itself  confer  a  right.  The  case  at  bar  is  in  this  view  like 
Bridges  v.  Hawkeswarthy  15  Jur.  1079;  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  75,  a.d.  1851; 
7  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  424.  In  that  case,  the  plaintiff,  while  in  the  defend- 
ant's shop  on  business,  picked  up  from  the  floor  a  parcel  containing 
bank  notes.  He  gave  them  to  the  defendant  for  the  owner  if  he  could 
be  found.  The  owner  could  not  be  found,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
plaintiff  as  finder  was  entitled  to  them,  as  against  the  defendant 
as  owner  of  the  shop  in  which  they  were  found.  "The  notes,"  said 
the  court,  "never  were  in  the  custody  of  the  defendant  nor  within 
the  protection  of  his  house,  before  they  were  found,  as  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  intentionally  deposited  there."  The  same 
in  effect  may  be  said  of  the  notes  in  the  case  at  bar;  for  though  they 
were  originally  deposited  in  the  safe  by  design,  they  were  not  so  de- 
posited in  the  safe,  after  it  became  the  plaintiff's  safe,  so  as  to  be  in 
the  protection  of  the  safe  as  his  safe,  or  so  as  to  affect  him  with  any 
responsibility  for  them.  The  case  at  bar  is  also  in  this  respect  like 
Tatum  V.  Sharpless,  6  Phila.  18.  There  it  was  held,  that  a  conductor 
who  had  found  money  which  had  been  lost  in  a  raihroad  car  was  en- 
titled to  it  as  against  the  railroad  company. 

The  plaintiff  also  claims  that  the  money  was  not  lost  but  de- 
signedly left  where  it  was  found,  and  that  therefore  as  owner  of  the 
safe  he  is  entitled  to  its  custody.  He  refers  to  cases  in  which  it  has 
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been  held,  that  money  or  other  property  voluntarily  laid  down  and 
forgotten  is  not  in  legal  contemplation  lost,  and  that  of  such  money 
or  property  the  owner  of  the  shop  or  place  where  it  js  left  is  the  proper 
custodian  r*^^bf  ^hnn  thft  pftrson  who  happens  to  discover  it  first. 
State  V.  McCann,  19  Mo.  249;  Lawrence  v.  The  State,  1  Humph.  228; 
McAvoy  V.  Medina,  11  Allen,  549.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  distinction  has  not  been  pushed  to  an  extreme.  See  Kincaid 
V.  Eaton,  98  Mass.  139.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  think  the 
money  here,  though  designedly  left  in  the  safe,  was  probably  not 
designedly  put  in  the  crevice  or  interspace  where  it  was  found,  but 
that,  being  left  in  the  safe,  it  probably  slipped  or  was  accidentally 
shoved  into  the  place  where  it  was  foimd  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  owner,  and  so  was  lost,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  The 
money  was  not  simply  deposited  and  forgotten,  but  deposited  and 
lost  by  reason  of  a  defect  or  insecurity  in  the  place  of  deposit. 
Tho. plaintiff  claims  that  the  finding. was  a. wrongful. act  on  the 

the^onpy  nr  to  have  it  rpplared ..  We  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  safe 
was  left  with  the  defendant  for  sale.  As  seller  he  would  properly  ex- 
amine it  under  an  implied  permission  to  do  so,  to  qualify  him  the 
better  to  act  as  seller.  Also  \mder  the  permission  to  use  it  for  his 
books,  he  would  have  the  right  to  inspect  it  to  see  if  it  was  a  fit  de* 
pository.  And  finally,  as  a  possible  purchaser  he  might  examine  it, 
for  though  he  had  once  declined  to  purchase,  he  might  on  closer 
examination  change  his  mind.  And  the  defendant,  having  found  in 
the  safe  something  which  did  not  belong  there,  might,  we  think, 
properly  remove  it.  He  certainly  would  not  be  expected  either  to 
sell  the  safe  to  another,  or  to  buy  it  himself  without  first  removing 
it.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  used  any  violence  or  did  any  harm  to 
the  safe.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  that  any  trespass  or  tort 
had  been  committed  did  not  even  occiu:  to  the  plaintiff's  agent  when 
he  was  first  mf ormed  of  the  finding. 

The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  finder  of  lost  property 
is  entitled  to  it  as  against  all  the  world  except  the  real  owner,  and 
that  ordinarily  the  place  where  it  is  found  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. We  cannot  find  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at 
bar  to  take  it  out  of  this  rule. 

We  give  the  defendant  judgment  for  costs. 

Note.  —  See  Keron  v.  Cashman,  33  Atl.  1055.  A  boy  picked  up 
an  old  stocking,  and  he  and  his  three  comrades  began  to  play  with 
it.  The  stocking  burst,  and  money  therein  was  discovered.  It  was 
held  that  the  boy  who  had  picked  up  the  stocking  was  entitled  to 
only  one  quarter  of  the  money. 
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HAMAKER  v.  BLANCHARD. 

00  Pa.  377.     1879. 

Mat  27th,  1879.  Before  Sharswood,  C.J.,  Mercur,  GordoNi 
Paxson,  Woodward,  Trtjnkey  and  Sterrett,  JJ. 

Error  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Miffin  County:  Of  May 
Term  1879,  No.  57. 

Assumpsit  by  James  Blanchard  and  Sophia,  his  wife,  for  the  use 
of  the  wife,  against  W.  W.  Hamaker. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  material  facts  were  these:  Sophia  Blanchard  was  a  domestic 
servant  in  a  hotel  in  Jjcwistown,  of  which  the  defendant  was  the 
proprietor.  While  thus  employed,  she  found  in  the  public  parlor 
of  the  hotel  three  twenty-dollar  bills.  On  finding  the  money,  she 
went  with  it  to  Mr.  Hamaker  and  informed  him  of  the  fact,  and 
upon  his  remarking  that  he  thought  it  belonged  to  a  whip  agent,  a 
transient  guest  of  the  hotel,  she  gave  it  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  it  to  said  agent.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the 
money  did  not  belong  to  the  agent,  and  no  claim  was  made  for  it 
by  any  one.  Sophia  afterwards  demanded  the  money  of  defendant, 
who  refused  to  deliver  it  to  her.  Defendant  admitted  that  he  still 
had  the  custody  of  the  money. 

In  the  general  charge  the  comi;  (Buchbr,  P.  J.,)  inter  alia,  said: 
"If  you  find  that  this  was  lost  money,  Hamaker  did  not  lose  it, 
and  that  it  never  belonged  to  him,  but  that  it  belonged  to  some  one 
else  who  has  not  appeared  to  claim  it,  then  you  ought  to  find  for 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  principle  that  the  finder  of  a  lost  chattel  is  en- 
titled to  the  possession  and  use  of  it  as  against  all  the  world  except 
the  true  owner.  . .  .  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  asks  us  to  say 
that  as  the  defendant  was  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  and  the  money 
was  found  therein,  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  it  belonged  to  a 
piest^  wl^Q  had  lost  it^  and  that  the  defendant  b^fl  ^  ng>^^  ^^  rpfAm 
Jt.  ftfi  f^j^jnst  thig  wnnrnn^  the  finder,  to  await  the  demand  of  the 
true  owner.  I  decline  to  give  you  such  instructions;  but  charge  you 
that  under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  presumption  of  law  that 
this  money  was  lost  by  a  guest  at  the  hotel,  or  that  the  defendant 
is  entitled  to  keep  it  as  against  this  woman  for  the  true  owner." 

The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $60,  with  interest,  and  after 
judgment  thereon,  defendant  took  this  writ  and  assigned  for  error 
the  foregoing  portions  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  Justice  Trunkbt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Jime 
9th,  1879. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  law  that  the  finder  of  lost  property  has  a 
valid  claim  to  the  same  against  all  the  world,  except  the  true  owner, 
and  generally  that  the  place  in  which  it  is  found  creates  no  exception 
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to  this  rule.  But  property  is  not  lost,  in  the  senae  of  the  rule,  if 
it_wasjntentipnalljr  laid  on  a  table,  counter  or  other  place,  by  the 
oynier,^  who.  forgpt  to  take  it  away,  and  in  such  case  the  proprietor 
of  the  premises  is  entitled  to  retainjthe  custody.  Whenever  the  sur- 
rnm^diTiprs  fiviHpnp.fi  that  the  article  was  deposited  in  Ita  place^  the 

finHfir  hfl-q  no  nprht.  ^^JOggPSgioP  ffgfljp^t  ^bf  AWP^^  Af  ih9  huildJTie : 

McAvoy  V.  Medina  J  11  Allen  (Mass.),  548.  An  article  casually 
ropped  is  within  the  rule^  Where  one  went  into  a  shop,  and  as  Ee 
was  leaving  piclce3^  up  a  parcel  of  bank  notes,  which  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  immediately  showed  them  to  the  shopman,  it  was 
held  that  the  facts  did  not  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  notes 
had  been  deposited  there  intentionally,  they  being  manifestly  lost 
by  some  one,  and  there  was  no  circumstance  in  the  case  to  take  it 
out  of  the  general  rule  of  law,  that  the  finder  of  a  lost  article  is 
entitled  to  it  as  against  all  persons,  except  the  real  owner:  Bridges 
V.  Hawkesworth,  7  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R.  424. 

The  decision  in  Mathews  y.  Harsdl,  1  E.  D.  Smith  (N.Y.),  393, 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  principle,  nor  is  it  an  exception.  Mrs. 
Mathews,  a  domestic  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Barmore,  found  some 
Texas  notes,  which  she  handed  to  her  mistress,  to  keep  for  her. 
Mrs.  Barmore  afterwards  intrusted  the  notes  to  Harsell,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  value,  informing  him  that  she  was 
acting  for  her  servant,  for  whom  she  held  the  notes.  Harsell  sold 
them,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds;  whereupon  Mrs.  Mathews 
sued  him  and  recovered  their  value,  with  interest  from  date  of  sale. 
Such  is  that  case.  True,  Woodruff,  J.,  says:  "I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  hold  that  a  house-servant  who  finds  lost  jewels,  money 
or  chattels,  in  the  house  of  his  or  her  employer,  acquires  any  title 
even  to  retain  possession  against  the  will  of  the  employer.  It  will 
tend  much  more  to  promote  honesty  and  justice  to  require  servants 
in  such  cases  to  deliver  the  property  so  found  to  the  employer,  for 

e  benefit  of  the  true  owner."  To  that  remark,  foreign  to  the 
case  as  understood  by  himself,  he  added  the  antidote:  "And  yet 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  England  have  recently  decided  that 
the  place  in  which  a  lost  article  is  found,  does  not  form  the  ^ground 

Lof  any  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  law,  that  the  finder  is  en- 
titled to  it  against  all  persons  except  the  owner."  His  views  of  what 
will  promote  honesty  and  justice  are  entitled  to  respect,  yet  many 
may  think  Mrs.  Barmore's  method  of  treating  servants  far  superior. 
The  assignments  of  error  are  to  so  much  of  the  charge  as  in- 
structed the  jury  that,  if  they  found  the  money  in  question  was 
lost,  the  defendant  had  no  right  to  retain  it  because  found  in  his 
hotel,  the  circumstances  raising  no  presmnption  that  it  was  lost  by 
a  guest,  and  their  verdict  ought  to  be  for  the  plaintifif.  That  the 
money -was-^ot -voluntarily,  placed  where  it  waflL.lound^  but  acci- 
dentally  lost^  is  settled  by-the  verdict.    It  is  admitted  that  it  was 
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£3imd  in  the  parlor,  a  public  place  open  to  all.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  whether  it  was  lost  by  a  guest,  or  a  boarder,  or  one 
who  had  called  with  or  without  business.  The  pretence  that  it) 
was  the  property  of  a  guest,  to  whom  the  defendant  would  be  liable^' 
is  not  founded  on  an  act  or  circumstance  in  evidence. 

Many  authorities  were  cited,  in  argument,  touching  the  rights, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  innkeeper  in  relation  to  his  guests; 
these  are  so  well  settled  as  to  be  uncontroverted.    In  respect  to 

^  'pns  than  guestq,  an  iTvnk,^pftr  is  sjr  Annt.hpr  mfin/  ^^f^Jj 

monfty  is  found  in  hia  hnnap.^  nn  thft  floor  of  a  room  COlMnLOnJo^ 

nlftagftfi  of  nfirscj^fl.  np  prfiai,|n)ption  of  ownership  ariiesj  the  case 
\^  iiicftf.hft  finding  iiponjthejoor  of  a  shop.  The  research  oT  coun- 
sel failed  to  discover  authority  ^atfuoT  innkeeper  shall  have  an 
article  which  another  finds  in  a  public  room  of  his  house,  where 
there  is  no  circiunstance  pointing  to  its  loss  by  a  guest.  In  such 
case  the  general  rule  should  prevail.  I£Jihg_£nder-b&.iuulionest 
woman^who  immediately  inforoas  her-employer^  and  gives  him  the 

f^jli^L-0!?-^^'"-^^^*^^  prAt^nfift  ih§Lt  hft  Wno^s  t^A  OWT^f^^_  and  JOlLxer. 
gtorfijt^ ^he_is_entitljBd  JiO  hq,yfi  it.   hiu^lc  and  hold  it.  till  thft  Qwn^r 

comeat-^  rule  of  law  ought  to  apply  to  all  alike.  Persons  employed 
in  inns  will  be  encouraged  to  fidelity  by  protecting  them  in  equjdity 
of  rights  with  others.  The  learned  judge  was  right  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  jury. 

Judgment  c^rmed. 
Mbrcur^  J.,  dissents. 


WEEKS  p.  HACKETT. 

104  Me.  264.     1908. 

On  exceptions  and  motions  by  defendant.  Overruled. 

Actions  of  trover,  one  by  each  plaintiff,  brought  to  recover  one 
third  in  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  coins  of  the  United  States 
and  of  certain  foreign  coins,  alleged  to  have  been  foimd  by  each 
plaintiff  jointly  with  the  other  plaintiff  and  with  the  defendant  in 
three  metallic  cans  buried  and  concealed  in  the  soil  and  underneath 
the  surface  of  land  owned  by  one  Leonard  J.  Hackett  in  the  town 
of  New  Vineyard.  - 

Plea  in  each  case,  the  general  issue  with  the  following  brief  state- 
ment in  each  case: 

"1.  Defendant  claims  and  says  he  is  the  owner  of  the  property 
sued  for,  and  that  he  found  it  imder  such  circumstances  as  makes 
him  the  owner  of  the  same  as  against  the  plaintiff. 

"2.  That  if  the  plaintiff  found  any  part  of  the  same,  which  the 
defendant  denies,  then  he  is  a  joint  owner,  or  co-tenant  with  the 
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plaintiff;  and  that  defendant  holds  the  money  in  trust  for  the  real 
owner  or  party  that  deposited  the  same  in  the  ground. 

"3.  Defendant  claims  by  purchase  of  one  Leonard  J.  Hackett, 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the  money  was  found,  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  said  Leonard  J.  Hackett,  in  and  to 
the  property  sued  for." 

Tried  together  at  the  September  term,  1907,  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  Franklin  County.  Each  plaintiff  recovered  a  verdict  for 
$291.20.  The  defendant  excepted  to  certain  rulings  made  by  the 
presiding  Justice  during  the  trial  and  also  filed  general  motions  to 
have  the  verdicts  set  aside. 

All  the  material  facts  are^tated  in  the  opinion. 

Sitting:  Emery,  C.  J.,  Whitehouse,  Peabody,  Spear,  Cornish, 
King,  JJ. 

Whitehouse,  J.  These  were  actions  of  trover  brought  by  each 
of  these  plaintiffs  to  recover  one  third  in  value  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  coins  of  the  United  States  and  of  certain  foreign  coins,  alleged 
to  have  been  found  by  each  plaintiff  jointly  with  the  other  and  with 
the  defendant  Fessenden  E.  Hackett.  It  is  not  in  controversy  that 
*ihe  coins  in  question  of  the  aggregate  par  value  of  $1,284.67  were 
ibund  contained  in  three  metallic  cans  buried  and  concealed  in  the 
i^oil  and  underneath  the  surface  of  land  owned  by  one  Leonard  J. 
Hackett  in  the  town  of  New  Vineyard;  and  it  appears  in  evi- 
dence that  after  the  coins  were  found  and  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  these  actions,  the  defendant  Fessenden  E.  Hackett  pur- 
chased all  the  right,  title  and  interest,  if  any,  which  Leonard  J. 
Hackett  had  in  and  to  these  coins  as  owner  of  the  land  where  they 
were  found. 

Three  contentions  were  set  up  in  defense. 

1.  That  the  defendant  foxmd  the  coins  under  circumstances  which 
made  him  the  sole  owner  of  them  as  against  these  plaintiffs. 

2.  That  if  the  plaintiffs  participated  in  the  finding,  they  are 
joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common  with  the  defendant,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  hold  the  coins  in  trust  for  the  true  owner,  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  as  tenants  in  common  cannot  maintain  trover  against  him 
for  their  respective  shares. 

3.  That  the  defendant  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  coins  by 
purchase  from  Leonard  J.  Hackett,  the  owner  of  the  premises 
where  they  were  found. 

The  presiding  Justice  did  not  sustain  the  legal  p^^p^^^^^onfl  in- 
volved in  these  contentions  of  the  defendant,  but  instructed  the 
jury  in  substance  that  gold  or  silver  coin  deposited  in  the  soil  as  this 
appeared  to  have  been,  became  what  is  known  i^JasauiaJxfiasuzer 
trQve  the  titlgjhn^whjfih  does  not  pass_  whhjhesoilj  aixdJihat  tlie 
owner  of  the  premises  where  the  coin  was  found  acquired  no  titie 
to  it  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  the  land,  and  that  the  defendant 


•  •  • 
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consequently  acquired  no  title  by  purchase  from  Leonard  J.  Hackett; 

that  if  the  coin  was  purposely  buried  in  the  soil  and  forgotten  or  its 

place  of  concealment  remained  imdisclosed  by  reason  of  the  death 

of  the  depositor,  the  finder  acquired  a  right  to  the  possession  of  it 

and  a  qualified  property  in  it,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  true  owner 

when  he  appeared  and  in  that  sense  became  a  trustee  for  the  owner; 

but  if  several  participated  in  the  finding ^c)  as  to  become  joint  finders 

with  equal  rights,  the  ownership  pertained*W  ^11  of  them,  and  one 

of  them  was  not  authorized  to  hold  exclusrt'e  possession  as  against 

his  fellows;  and  finally,  that  since  the  coins  ti^^^parable  and  di- 

visible  by  weight  or  count,  if  the  defendant  r^tis€5[J^to  deliver  to 

each  of  such  tenants  in  common  the  share  to  which-*6erwas  entitled, 

•  ^  ■  •  ■  ' 

an  action  of  trover  would  lie  against  the  defendant  fori^e^pgnversion 
of  such  number  or  portion  of  the  coins  as  rightfully  beloijgi^  to  each 
of  the  joint  finders.  y'    , 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  each  plaintiff  for  ^^ifijm 
of  $291.20,  being  one  third  of  the  aggregate  market  value  bf-*Ufe 
coins,  and  the  cases  come  to  the  Law  C!ourt  on  exceptions  to  th*^..  • 
instructions  and  on  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdicts  as  against  tfie*/  .% 
law  and  the  evidence. 

1.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  instructions  given  by  the 
presiding  Justice  were  correct  and  that  the  exceptions  must  be 
overruled 

Treasure-trove  is  a  name  given  by  the  early  conmion  law  to  any 
gold  or  silver  in  coin,  plate  or  bullion  found  concealed  in  the  earth, 
or  in  a  house  or  other  private  place,  but  not  lying  on  the  ground, 
the  owner  of  the  discovered  treasiure  being  unknown.  1  Black, 
295.  Cyc.  vol.  19,  page  339;  A.  &  E.  of  Law,  vol.  28,  page  472; 
Ldvermore  v.  WhiUy  74  Maine,  452;  Sovem  v.  YcraUj  16  Or.  269,  8 
Am.  St.  Rep.  293.  To  what  extent  the  doctrine  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  in  regard  to  treasure-trove  has  been  merged,  in  this  coun- 
try, into  the  law  respecting  the  finding  of  lost  proi)erty,  and  whether 
in  modem  conunercial  life  the  term  treasure-trove  may  be  held  to 
include  not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  the  paper  representatives  of 
them,  are  questions  not  necessary  to  be  considered  here  (see  HvJth- 
mocker  v.  Harris,  38  Pa.  St.  499  and  Danielson  v.  Roberts  et  al,  44 
Oreg.  108, 74  Pac.  913) ;  for  while  it  is  not  in  controversy  that  the  coins 
here  in  question  clearly  fall  within  the  common  law  definition  of  treas- 
ure-trove, the  general  rule  is  established  by  a  flnbgf.ftTif.iflny  uniform 
line  of  decisions  in  the  American  States,  with  respect  to  both_  l.Qst 
Hoods.  properlvso  termed,  and  treasure-trove,  that  in  the  absenfie  of 
iegialAtion  upon  the  subject^  the  title  to  such  property  belongs  to  the  ^ 
j^pr  flfl  AgR^pat  a\1  the  world  except  the  true  owner  and  that  ordi- 
narily  the  placf.  where  it  iq  fpynH  la  imTn^^^ri*^!  Lawrence  v'Buck, 
62  Maine,  275;  Durfee  v.  Jones,  11  R.I.  588;  Hamaker  v.  Blanchard^ 
90  Pa.  St.  377;  Bawen  v.  SvUivan,  62  Ind.  281  (30  Am.  Rep.  172); 
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Daniehon  v,  Roberts^  44  Or.  108  (74  Pac.  913) ;  Armory  v.  Ddamirie, 
1  Strange,  504  (1  Smith's  Lead.  Cases,  631) ;  Bridges  v.  Hawkesworihy 
7  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  424;  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  75.  The  owner  of  the  soil  in 
which  treasure-trove  is  found  acquires  no  title  thereto  by  virtue  of 
his  ownership  of  the  land.  Beg.  v.  Thomas,  Leigh  &  Cave  Eng.  Cr. 
cases;  28  A.  &  E.  Enc.  of  Law  (2d.  Ed.),  473.  According  to  Bracton, 
lib.  3,  cap.  3,  as  quoted-^ -Viner's  Abridgment,  "he  to  whom  the 
property  is  shall  have  Iro^^ltre-trove,  and  if  he  dies  before  it  be  found, 
his  executors  shall^hVC^-it,  for  nothing  accrues  to  the  King  imless 
when  no  one  knc>^lYho  hid  that  treasure";  and  according  to  Lord 
Coke  (3  Inst. -IS^^J  the  common  law  originally  left  treasure-trove 
to  the  persq;i>.who  deposited  it,  or  upon  his  omission  to  claim  it,  to 
the  finder.*. S-'Kent's  Com.  458.  The  rule  of  the  conunon  law  re- 
specting tj&^.rights  and  duties  of  the  finder  of  lost  money  or  goods 
has  befe]^  variously  modified  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  local 
stambes*6f  many  States,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Maine  Statutes 
^^§I;  ch.  100,  sect.  10,  et  seq.)  have  no  reference  to  the  law  of 
. .  fteasure-trove. 

^  \-  'In  Danielson  et  al,  v.  Roberts  et  al.,  44  Or.,  supra,  in  which  the 
'.'•.tacts  were  strikingly  analogous  to  those  at  bar,  two  boys  imearthed 
on  the  defendant's  premises  an  old  tin  can  containing  gold  coin  of 
the  value  of  $7000.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  money 
was  discovered,  the  rust-eaten  condition  of  the  can  in  which,  it  was 
contained,  and  the  place  of  deposit,  tended  strongly  to  show  that  it 
had  been  buried  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  owner  was  probably 
dead  or  unknown.  It  was  held  that  the  fact  the  money  was  foimd 
j)n  tjie  pr^xniaftfl  of  ^^ft  f^fif<lT^HftT^t,R  m  TIP  way  f>^ftfitrftd  tb^  plflintiffq' 
right  to  ^possession  or  their  duty  ji^  relation  to  the  Ja^asure.  and 
that  they  conldjriamtfljn  trnVPfr  t.hfirfifor  n£5i.inRt  thp  Hpfpndapts  tO 
^^rhnrri  thpy  hadjbggn  inducpid  trfi  Hp.liver  the  money.     In  a  well- 

reasoned  opinion,  the  court  say:  **F.vpr  f^jT^pp  thp  Pftrly  pftRP  pf 
Armory  v.  Delamirie,  1  Strange,  504,  wherfi-it  was  held^hat_,th£_ 
finder_of  aJfiw^Lnaigbt  m^tain  trover  for  the  conversion  thereof 
hyjLjwTongdopr,  thp  right,  nf  iha  finfjpr  nf  Inaf.  property  to  retain  it 

fVCnjn?t  all  Pfmnnfi  except  thn  tnie  owner  hnfi  hfinn  rrnngnizrd  In 
that  case  a  chinmey  sweeper's  boy  found  a  jewel,  and  carried  it  to  a 
goldsmith  to  ascertain  what  it  was.  The  goldsmith  refused  to  re- 
turn it,  and  it  was  helci  that  the  boy  might  maintain  trover  on  the 
ground  that  by  the  finding  he  had  acquired  such  a  property  in  the 
jewel  as  would  -entitle  him  to  keep  it  against  all  persons  but  the 
rightful  owner.  This  case  has  been  uniformly  followed  in  England 
and  America,  and  the  law  upon  this  point  is  well  settled.  Sovern 
V.  Yoran,  16  Or.  269,  20  Pac.  100,  8  Am.  St.  Rep.  293;  19  Am.  & 
Eng.  Ency.  Law  (2d  Ed.),  579.  But Jtjs_ argued  that  property  is 
^lost  irthe  legal  sense  of  that. word jmly_when  the  possessionJiaa 
beeni3^ually.ajid  involuntarily  parted  with         not  when  the  owner 
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purposely  and  voluntarily  placfta  nr  dftprwifa  it  in  a  o^rJAm  plai*^ 
for  safe-keeping,  althongh  h<>  may  ^han^iLiij^T  fnrpr<>t.  it^  ftnd  Ip^vp  i^ 

terejgposited,  qt  Tn^y  ^i^  wit■hf^11t^  di^y^^^^^^g  i^  fl^y  ^^.^  t^*^  pionp 
of  dep^MJt. 

''But  at  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  money  discovered  by  plaintiffs  was  technically  lost 
property  or  treasure-trove,  or,  if  treasure-trove,  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  State  or  the  finder,  or  should  be  disposed  of  as  lost  property 
if  no  owner  is  discovered.  In  either  event  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  money  as  against  the  defendants,  unless  the 
latter  can  show  a  better  title.    Thp  rftaaon  of  the  nilo  giving  the 

findPT  nf  IfMd;  pfop^rty  thft  rig}jt  ^^  ^^tftin  H  ftgfl^^Pt  fl^^  p^ror.infl  ^v. 
f»ftpt  t,hft  tOTp  pyripr  AppliP^^Lrojjj^  Ag^jftl  fftfC^^  ^tiH  r^^ftcnn  fri  mtynay 
found  Ridden  or  secreted  in  thp  PArfh  na  to  prnpprty  fniinH  nn  fJip 

gurfacfiu" 

In  Durfee  v.  Jones,  11  R.I.  588,  the  plaintiff  bought  an  old  safe 
and  soon  afterwards,  through  his  agent,  left  it  for  sale  with  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  a  blacksmith.  Upon  examination  of  it  soon  after 
it  was  left  with  him,  the  defendant  found  secreted  between  the 
exterior  and  the  lining  a  roll  of  bank  bills  amounting  to  $165.  Neither 
the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant  knew  the  money  was  there  before  it 
was  found,  and  the  owner  was  imknown.  Tlie  plaintiff  brought 
suit  against  the  defendant  to  recover  the  money,  claiming  that  as 
owner  of  the  safe  he  was  entitled  to  the  money  by  right  of  prior 
possession.  But  the  court  held  that  the  plaintiff  ''never  had  any 
possession  of  the  money  except  unwittingly,  by  having  possession 
of  the  safe  which  contained  it;  that  althou^  it  was  originally  de- 
posited in  the  safe  by  design,  it  was  not  so  deposited  after  the  safe 
became  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  so  as  to  be  in  the  protection  of 
the  safe  as  hia  safe,  or  so  as  to  affect  him  with  any  responsibility 
for  it,"  and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  the  plaintiff  as  finder  of  the 
money  was  entitled  to  retain  it  as  against  the  defendant,  the  owner 
of  the  safe,  and  as  against  all  the  world  except  the  real  owner. 

In  Bowen  v.  SvMvan,  62  Ind.,  suprCf  the  plaintiff  while  engaged 
as  an  employee  in  the  defendant's  paper  mill  found  two  fifty  dollar 
bank  bills,  in  a  clean  immarked  envelope,  in  a  bale  of  old  paper  which 
the  defendant  had  bought  for  manufactiure,  and  delivered  the  bills 
to  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  they  were  good 
and  ux>on  his  promise  to  return  them.  The  defendant  refusing  to 
return  them,  the  plaintiff  brought  suit  to  recover  their  value,  and 
the  court  held  that  she  was  entitled  to  recover,  citing  among  other 
cases,  Lawrence  v.  Buck,  62  Maine,  275;  Durfee  v.  Jones,  11  R.I. 
588,  and  Armory  v.  Delamirie,  1  Strange,  505,  supra,  and  stating 
that  the  place  of  the  finding  was  ordinarily  immaterial. 
r  The  result  therefore  seems  unquestionable  that  in  the  case  at  bar, 
[the^coins  sued  for  belonged  to  the  finder  or  finders  as  against  all 
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the  world  except  the  true  owner,  or  his  legal  representatives,  when 
discovered.  ... 

Exceptions  and  motions  overruled. 

Note.  —  Cf .  Fergttson  v.  Ray,  44  Oreg.  557,  in  which  valuable 
ohattels,  buried  in  the  ground,  were  held  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  rather  than  the  finder. 


McAVOY  V.  MEDINA. 

11  AUen  (Mass.).  548.    1866. 

ToBT  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  found  by  the  plaintiff  in  the 
shop  of  the  defendant. 

At  the  trial  in  the  superior  court,  before  Mobton,  J.,  it  appeared 
that  the  defendant  was  a  barber,  and  the  plaintiff,  being  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  defendant's  shop,  saw  and  took  up  a  pocket-book 
CThich  was  lying  upon  a  table  there,  and  said,  ''See  wh&t  I  have 
foimd."  The  defendant  came  to  the  table  and  asked  where  he  found 
(t.  The  plaintiff  laid  it  back  in  the  same  place  and  said,  'M  foimd 
it  right  there.''  The  defendant  then  took  it  and  counted  the  ixxoney, 
and  the  plaintiff  told  him  to  keep  it,  and  if  the  owner  should  come 
to  give  it  to  him;  and  otherwise  to  advertise  it;  which  the  defendant 
promised  to  do.  Subsequently  the  plaintiff  made  three  demands  for 
the  money,  and  the  defendant  never  claimed  to  hold  the  same  till  the 
last  demand.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pocket-book  was  placed  upon 
the  table  by  a  transient  customer  of  the  defendant  and  accidentally 
left  there,  and  was  first  seen  and  taken  up  by  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
the  owner  had  not  been  foimd. 

The  judge  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  maintain  his  action, 
and  a  verdict  was  accordingly  returned  for  the  defendant;  and  the 
plaintiff  alleged  exceptions. 

Dewey,  J.  Tt.PfftP^Rf/^  Ty>  f.Hp  HPfflo/l  U\r  fhni-tfi^  fiw^Pr  nf  4ft«4: 
prnpfirty  \]SiA  ^  vftliH  filAim  f^  f.hp  agxne.  JigAinsff  all  the  wnrlH  picrppt 
thft  tn^fi  owner,  and  generally  t^^t.  t.hp  placp  in.  which  it  is  foynd 
orpAfpa  T)n  pitfipptinn  to  thia  nilp.  2  Parsons  on  Con.  97.  Bridges  v. 
Hawkesworth,  7  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R.  424. 

But  this  property  is  not,  under  the  circumstanceSi  to  be  treated 
as  lost  property  in  that  sense  in  which  a  finder  has  a  valid  claim  to 
hold  the  same  until  called  for  by  the  true  owner.  This  property  was 

voluntarilv  placed  upon  a  tahlp  m  f.Kp  f^pfPTirlant/R  sKnjThy  a  pn«f/^mpr 

of  his  who  accidentallv  left  the  sfimp  tV^pre  and  JL^  never  caUfidJor 
it.  The  plaintiff  also  Q^^f"  thpi^  §if^  ^  fiiiHtompr,  ftTiH  fiiytr  sawiihe 
Ri\m(^,  ^P,H  took  it  up  from  the  table.  The  plaintiff  did  not  by  this 
acquire  the  right  to  take  the  property  from  the  shop,  but  it  was 
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rather  the  duty  of  the  defendant,  when  the  fact  became  thus  known 
to  him,  to  use  reasonable  care  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  same  until 
the  owner  should  call  for  it.  In  thp  r^e  of  Bridges  v.  Hav^kprnnm-fh 

ihp  prApprty^  Rlthmigh  fniinH  m  a.  ahnp^  wm  fnimH  €vc\  thfi  floor  of  thft 

yftTTifi^  fti^d  h^  ^^^-  ^^****"  r^Q^^^  thf^rp  Yoluntarilv  by  the  owner^  and 
the  court  h^|H  thitt  f.hp  i\y\f\fir  lyftft  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
RATTift,  y,iffiftpt.  jLa  t.n  f.hft  nwnpr  But  the  present  case  more  resembles 
that  of  Lawrence  v.  The  State,  1  Humph.  (Tenn.)  228,  and  is  indeed 
very  similar  in  its  facts.  The  coiuii  there  take  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  ftftsft  of  prnpprt.y  f.hiifl  pi5u»ftd  hythft  owner  and  neglected 
to  be  removed,  and  property  lost.  It  was  there  held  ttiat  *^  to  place  a 
pocket-book  upoq  ^  table  and  f4^  fnffi;eit  to  take  it  away  is  not  to  lose 
it,  in  the  aenae  in  which  the  anthpritiea  referred  to  wp^ftk  of  loat 
property..^' 

We  accept  this  as  the  better  rule,  and  especially  as  one  better 
adapted  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  true  owner. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  the  plaintiff  acquired  no  original 
right  to  the  property,  and  the  defendant's  subsequent  acts  in  re- 
ceiving and  holding  the  property  in  the  manner  he  did  does  not 
create  any. 

Exceptions  overruled. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Kincaid  v.  Eaton,  98  Mass.  139;  Hoagland 
v.  Amusement  Co.,  170  Mo.  335, 342, 
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SECTION  3. 
RIGHTS  OF  A  MERE  POSSESSOR. 


TAPSCOTT  V.  COBBS. 

11  Gratt.  (Va.)  172.     1854. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  in  the  circuit  court  of  Bucking- 
ham County,  brought  in  February,  1846,  by  the  lessee  of  Elizabeth 
A.  Cobbs  and  others  against  William  H,  Tapscott.  Upon  the  trial 
the  defendant  demurred  to  the  evidence.  It  appears  that  Thomas 
Anderson  died  in  1800,  having  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed 
several  persons  his  executors,  of  whom  John  Harris,  Robert  Rives 
and  Nathaniel  Anderson  qualified  as  such.  By  his  will  his  executors 
were  authorized  to  sell  his  real  estate. 

At  the  time  of  Thomas  Anderson's  death  the  land  in  controversy 
had  been  surveyed  for  him,  and  in  1802  a  patent  was  issued  there- 
for to  Harris,  Rives  and  N.  Anderson  as  executors.  Some  time  be- 
tween the  years  1820  and  1825,  the  executors  sold  the  land  at  public 
auction.  w>|ftTi  it  w^a  ImnfilcpH  off  to  Robert.  Rivpa;  fhnngh  it  appears 

from  a  contract  between  Rives  and  Sarah  Lewis,  dated  in  September, 
1825,  that  the  land  had,  prior  to  that  date^  been  sold  bv  the  execu- 

f,jjrg_tn  Mrs.  T^ftw^a  for  thrftft  linnHrpH  pur^  aivfy,f^fiyoii  doUars  and 

fifty  cents.  This  contract  was  for  the  sale  by  Mrs.  Lewis  to  Rives 
of  her  dower  interest  in  another  tract  of  land,  for  which  Rives  was 
to  pay  to  the  executors  of  Thomas  Anderson  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  part  of  her  piu'chase.  In  a 
short  time  after  her  piu'chase  she  moved  upon  the  land,  built  upon 
and  improved  it,  and  continued  in  possession  until  1835,  when  she 
died.  In  1825  the  executor  Harris  was  dead,  and  Nathaniel  Ander- 
son died  in  1831,  leaving  Rives  surviving  him.  And  it  appears  that 
in  an  account  settled  by  a  commissioner  in  a  suit  by  the  devisees  and 
legatees  of  Thomas  Anderson  against  the  executors  of  Robert  Rives, 
there  was  an  item  under  date  of  the  28th  of  August,  1826,  charging 
Rives  with  the  whole  amoimt  of  the  purchase  money,  in  which  it  is 
said,  "The  whole  not  yet  collected,  but  Robert  Rives  assumes  the 
liability." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Lewis  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land  after  her  death,  except  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
'  fact  that  she  had  been  living  ux)on  the  land  from  the  time  of  her      > 
(Durchase  until  her  death,  and  that  she  died  upon  it.  / 

The  proof  was  that  Cobbs  took  possession  of  the  land  about  the  ^ 
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year  1842,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any  pretense  of  title.  He  made 
an  entry  with  the  surveyor  of  the  county  in  December,  1844,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  patent  for  it. 

The  court  gave  a  judgment  upon  the  demurrer  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  Tapscott  thereupon  applied  to  this  court  for  a  supersedeasy 
which  was  allowed. 

Daniel,  J.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  right  of 
a  plaintiff  in  ejectment  to  recover,  rests  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
title,  and  is  not  established  by  the  exhibition  of  defects  in  the  title 
of  the  defendant,  and  th^t  the  dfifp^dft"^  ^*»y  rTrift^r^^^^niTi  hw  Hofonqo 

hy  HJn^pJy  fthoW'^g  thftt  th^  *^^^'^  '°  ^^^  '^  ^^^  plamf.iflF^  \}\]\  jn  a^"^^ 

f>np  plaft.  And  the  rule  is  usually  thus  broadly  stated  by  the  authori- 
ties, without  qualification.  There  are,  however,  esfifiptiooato  the  rule 
as  thus  announced,  as  well  established  as  the  rule  itself.  As  when 

?^^  TO  ft  ^i^^^  ^^  ^  third  person  in  contradiction  t^  ^>>ft^-  imHpr  whip]^ 
he^ntere^.  Other  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  it  is  equally  as 
well  settled  that  the  defendant  would  be  estopped  from  showing  de- 
fects in  the  title  of  the  plaintiff.  In  such  cases  the  plaintiff  may, 
and  often  does  recover,  not  by  the  exhibition  of  a,  title  good  in  itself, 
but  by  showing  that  the  rftlft-tJoTia  hfttwppn  >iit"«^^^  «*"^  ^^f^  HpfPTiHaTif, 
ft^P  ftiifi}^  th^t  the  lattercannot  questioniL  The  relation  between  the 
parties  stands  in  the  place  oftitle ;  and  though  the  title  of  the  plaintiff 
is  tainted  with  vices  or  defects  that  would  prove  fatal  to  his  recovery 
in  a  controversy  with  any  other  defendant  in  peaceable  possession, 
it  is  yet  all  sufficient  in  a  litigation  with  one  who  entered  into  the 
possession  under  it,  or  otherwise  stands  so  related  to  it  that  the  law 
will  not  allow  him  to  plead  its  defects  in  his  defense. 

Whether  the  case  of  an  intrusion  by  a  stranger  without  title,  on  a 
peaceable  possession,  is  not  one  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  which  the 
courts  will  recognize  a  still  further  qualification  or  explanation  of 
the  rule  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  recover  only  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  title,  is  a  question  which,  I  believe,  has  not  ^  yet  been  decided 
by  this  court.  And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  are  but  few 
cases  to  be  found  in  the  English  reporters  in  which  the  precise  ques- 
tion has  been  decided  or  considered  by  the  courts. 

The  cases  of  Read  &  Morpeth  v.  EringUm,  Croke  Eliz.  321 ;  Bate- 
man  V.  AUen,  Ibid.  437;  and  AUen  v.  Rmngton,  2  Saund.  R.  Ill, 
were  each  decided  on  special  verdicts,  in  which  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  title  were  stated.  In  each  case  it  was  shown  that  the  plaintiff 
was  in  possession^  and  that  the  defendant  entered  without  title 
or  authority;  and  the  court  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide 
upon  the  title  of  the  plaintiff,  and  gave  judgment  for  him.  In  the 
report  of  BaJteman  v.  AUen^  it  is  said  that  Williams,  Sergeant,  moved, 
"  that  forasmuch  as  in  all  the  verdict  it  is  not  found  that  the  defend- 
ant had  the  primer  possession,  nor  that  he  entered  in  the  right  or  by 


4 
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the  command  of  any  who  had  title,  but  that  he  entered  on  the  poe- 
Bession  of  the  plaintiff  without  title,  his  entry  is  not  lawful";  and  so 
the  court  held. 

And  in  Read  &  Morpeth  v.  Erington,  it  was  insisted  that  for  a 
portion  of  the  premises  the  judgment  ought  to  be  for  the  defend- 
ant, inasmuch  as  it  appeared  from  the  verdict  that  the  title  to  such 
portion  was  outstanding  in  a  third  party;  JbuLtlw  court,  hbtH  it  did 
not  matter j^as  it  was  shown^that  the-jil^tiff  had.fintered«  and  the 
dSfenSant  had  entered  on  him. 

I  have  seen  no  case  overruling  these  decisions.  It  is  true  that  in 
HcHdane  v.  Harvey,  4  Burr.  R.  2484,  the  general  doctrine  is  an- 
noimced  that  the  plaintiff  must  recover  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
title;  and  that  the  ''possession  gives  the  defendant  a  right  against 
every  man  who  cannot  show  a  good  title."  But  in  that  case  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  the  defendant  entered,  and  the  nature  of  the 
claim  by  which  he  held,  do  not  appear;  and  the  case,  therefore,  can- 
not properly  be  regarded  as  declaring  more  than  the  general  rule. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other  cases  that  might  be  cited, 
in  which  the  general  rule  is  propounded  in  terms  equally  broad  and 
comprehensive. 

In  2  T.  R.  749,  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  syllabus  of  the  case 
of  Crisp  V.  Barber  J  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  lease  of  a  rectory-house, 
etc.,  by  a  rector  becomes  void  by  13th  Eliz.  ch.  20,  by  his  non-resi- 
dence for  eighty  days,  and  that  a  stranger  may  take  advantage  of  it. 
And  that  the  lessee  cannot  maintain  ejectment  against  a  stranger 
who  enters  without  any  title  whatever. 

And  in  Oraham  v.  Peat,  1  East's  R.  244,  in  which,  upon  a  like  state 
of  facts,  arising  under  the  same  statute,  the  plaintiff  brought  trespass 
instead  of  ejectment,  it  was  held  that  his  possession  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  trespass  against  a  wrong-doer,  the  chief  justice.  Lord 
Kenyon,  remarking,  that  "if  ejectment  could  not  have  been  main- 
tainedjt  was  because  that  is  a  fictitious  remedy  founded  upon  title." 

These  two  cases  as  reported  may,  perhaps,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion, be  fairly  regarded  as  holding  that  mere  possession  by  the  plain- 
tjff  will  justifv  the  action  of  trespass  against  an  intruder,  but  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  ejectment.  If  so,  they  are  in  conflict  with  the 
earlier  decisions  before  cited.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  of  the 
first  of  these  cases,  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  groimds  on 
which  it  was  decided;  and  of  the  last,  that  it  does  not  directly  pre- 
sent the  a"ftflt'0"  whp^^^^^  njorrf-mPTif.  /*niiM  ~¥m-i>niilH  not  hav6  beeo- 
Tp^int.ftiTy^H.  And  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  allow  them  to 
outweigh  decisions  in  which  the  precise  question  was  fairly  presented, 
met  and  adjudicated:  the  more  especially,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  ear- 
lier cases  is  reasserted  by  Lord  Tentebden  in  the  case  of  Hughes  v. 
Dyball,  14  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  481.  In  that  case,  proof  that  the  plaintiff 
let  the  locus  in  quo  to  a  tenant  who  held  peaceable  possession  for 
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about  a  year,  was  held  sufficient  evidence  of  title  to  maintain  eject- 
ment against  a  party  who  came  in  the  night  and  forcibly  turned  the 
tenant  out  of  possession.  In  Archbold's  Nisi  Prius,  vol.  2,  p.  395,  the 
case  is  cited  with  approbation,  and  the  law  stated  in  accordance 
with  it.  In  this  country  the  cases  are  numerous,  and  to  some  extent 
coniSicting,  yet  I  think  that  the  larger  number  will  be  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  earlier  English  decisions.  I  have  foimd  no  case 
in  which  the  question  seems  to  have  been  more  fully  examined  or 
maturely  considered  than  in  Sowden,  etc.  v.  McMillan's  heirs,  4 
Dana's  R.  456.  The  views  of  the  learned  judge  (Marshall)  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  in  which  the  whole  court  concurred,  are  rested 
on  the  authority  of  several  cases  in  Kentucky,  previously  decided, 
on  a  series  of  decisions  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
and  on  the  three  British  cases  of  Bateman  v.  AUen,  Alien  v.  Riving 
ton,  and  Read  &  Morpeth  v.  Erington,  before  mentioned.  **Theag^ 

fjirep  PAfiPfi  (\\9i  RRVs)  ^rftb^^«b  TinqUPHtiifmfthl^jjhe  Hph^  of  tliP  plainT 

tiff  to  recover  when  Jt_appeara-that  he  was  in  possession ^jind  that 

title -or  authoritv  to" enter: "ftT^TT  prnvAnp^afwliPn  TTip  poRRPs«ion  nf 
jjaintifTahd  an  entry  dponll  bv  tne  defendant  are  Bhown>"tlifi 

rig^^T  ftf  i-^^^v^n^  fi^nnnt.  Ha  rftsiaf^  by  showing  that  there  is  or  jnay. 

be  an  QutjarfAnding  titip  jn  anftthf^;  ^"^  A^^Y  by  i=^bow^^p;  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

fendant  bJTngfllf  ftif.hpr  hag  f.itlft  or  mithnrity  tn  ftTif^r  iinHftr  thp  tttlft. 

''It  is  a  natural  principle  of  justice,  that  he  who  is  in  possession 
has  the  right  to  maintain  it,  and  if  wrongfully  expelled,  to  regain  it 
by  entry  on  the  wrong-doer.  When  titles  are  acknowledged  as  separate 
1a  di^inct  from  the  poBsession,  this  right  of  maintlimng  a^d  re- 
gaining  the  possession  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  exception  that  it 
cannot  be  exercised  against  the  real  owner,  in  competition  with  whose 
title  it  wholly  fails.  "Ri^t  «nrg^Y  '^'  H  Vf^^-  ^fififtri^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  pwn/^ipioa 
of  justice^  that  he  who  oustg  a  proin/^in^  pffflfiftfpi^Ti  hIiaiiM  Ha  par- 

mitt^ftd  tn  defen/^  hiq  ^nrrr^Tigfnl  pnawAqginn  ugAiTiRt.  the  filftim  of  resdi. 
^Ution  m^Hy  Ky  ghft^^g  ^^^^  ^  gf.rangftr^  xnii  i^pf.  f.Kp  prpvinnfl 
poaaeaaor  whom  \\9t  has  ousted^  yrs^  fintitled  ir\  tb^  poaaeRRion.  The 
liyy  prfttAfltg  fi  pfiHiwahlft  pofiftPiwioTi  Agarngt.  all  ftyrppt.  him  who  hafl 

the  actual  right  to  the  possession,  and  no  other  can  rightfully  Hia^ 
turb  or  intrude  upon  it.  While  the  peaceable  possession  continues,  it 
is  protected  against  a  claimant  in  the  action  of  ejectment,  by  per- 
mitting the  defendant  to  show  that  a  third  person  and  not  the  claim- 
ant has  the  right.  But  if  the  claimant,  instead  of  resorting  to  his 
action,  attempt  to  gain  the  possession  by  entering  upon  and  ousting 
the  existing  peaceable  possession,  he  does  not  thereby  acquire  a 
rightful  or  a  peaceable  possession.  The  law  does  not  protect  him 
against  the  prior  possessor.  Neither  does  it  indulge  any  presump- 
tion in  his  favor,  nor  permit  him  to  gain  any  advantage  by  his  own 
wrongful  act." 


^ 
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^  In  Adams  v.  Tiemaiif  5  Dana's  R.  394,  the  same  doctrine  is  held; 

it  being  there  again  announced  that  a  peaceable  possession  wrong- 

I  fully  divested,  ought  to  be  restored,  and  is  sufficient  to  maintain 

/the  action;  and  that  no  mere  outstanding  superior  right  of  entry  in 

/  a  stranger  can  be  ased  availably  as  a  shield  by  the  trespasser  in  such 

/  action.   It  has  also  been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  in  later  decisions  of 

/  the  supreme  court  of  New  York;  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 

(the  well-settled  law  of  that  state  and  of  Kentucky. 

^  To  the  same  efifect  are  the  decisions  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Vermont  and  Ohio.  PerUon'a  lessee  v.  Sinnickson,  4  Halst.  R.  149; 
Law  V.  Wilson,  2  Root's  R.  102;  Ellithorp  v.  Dewing,  1  Chipm.  R. 
141;  Warner  v.  Page,  4  Verm.  R.  294;  I/udlow^s  heirs  v.  McBride,  3 
Ohio  R.  240;  Newnam's  lessee  v.  The  City  of  Cincinnati,  18  Ohio 
R.  327.  In  the  case  of  EUiihorp  v.  Dewing,  1  Chipm.  R.  141,  the  rule 
is  thus  stated:  ''Actual  seizin  is  sufficient  to  recover  as  well  as  to 
defend  against  a  stranger  to  the  title.  He  who  is  first  seized  may  re- 
cover or  defend  against  any  one  except  him  who  has  a  paramount 
title.  If  disseized  by  a  stranger,  he  may  maintain  an  action  of  eject- 
ment against  the  disseizor,  and  in  like  manner  the  disseizor  may 
maintain  an  action  against  all  persons  except  his  disseizee,  or  some 
one  having  a  paramount  title." 

In  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Indiana,  and  per- 
haps in  other  states  of  the  Union,  the  opposite  doctrine  has  been 
held. 

In  this  state  of  the  law,  untrammeled  as  we  are  by  any  decisions 
of  our  own  courts,  I  feel  free  to  adopt  that  rule  which  seems  to  me 
best  calculated  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice.  The  explanation  of  the 
law  (as  usually  announced)  given  by  Judge  Marshall  in  the  portions 
of  his  opinion  which  I  have  cited,  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  just 
and  correct  reasoning;  pnd  J  ^^^  ^^''^pofifid  ^^  ^f^ll^^^g  tih^«^  ^^^^>iop« 

which  uphold  a  ppAfi^ab^*^  poRflftasi^n  for  thpi  prntppfinn  na  wpII  of  n- 

piRinf.iflf  «S  nf  Q  flof<>nHQTif  \xx  f  jf^rtm^^trj  ffttrh^f  tl^°^  ihryat^  ^h\nh  \n^ 

vitfi  (jigorderlv  scrambles  forjthe_po^essioni  and  clothe  a  mere  trew- 
passer  with  the  means  of  maintaioingius  wrong,  by  showingjifif eijta, — 
however  slight^  in  the  title  of  himon  whose  peaceable  possession  he 
hgis  iTitrM(lfid  lyjthout  shadow  of  authority  or  title. 

The  authorities  in  support  of  the  maintenance  of  ejectment  upon 
the  force  of  a  mere  prior  possession,  however,  hold  it  essential  that 
the  prior  possession  must  have  been  removed  by  the  entry  or  intru- 
sion of  the  defendant;  and  that  the  entry  under  which  the  defendant 
holds  the  possession  must  have  been  a  trespass  upon  the  prior  pos- 
session. Towden  v.  McMiUan^s  heirs,  4  Dana's  R.  456.  And  it  is  also 
said  that  constructive  possession  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  tres- 
pass to  real  property;  that  actual  possession  is  required,  and  hence 
that  where  the  injury  is  done  to  an  heir  or  devisee  by  an  abator,  be- 
.fore  he  has  entered,  he  cannot  maintain  trespass  until  his  re-entry. 
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2  Tucker's  Comm.  191.    AP  ftpp^rPTit  rfiffimjlf.y^  fliArpfnrA^  in  f.hAigfly 

proof  of  their  Dossespif>Ti  fttf  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  r^nfnnr^nnf  >g  ^^tify  Tt.  ifl  t.n 
{>fi  ohafirved,  however,  that  there  ia  np  proof  to  the  contrarY^.  ft|xSi 
l[^wia  c\\eA  in  possessinn  nf  f.hp  prpmiaftH,  rti^  thpre  is  no  proof  that 

t^fiy  wprf>  Yftfiant  at  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  HpfpTiHanf/R  entiy.  And  in  Gil- 
bert's Tenures,  37  (in  note),  it  is  stated,  as  the  law,  that  as  the  heir 
has  the  right  to  the  hereditaments  descending,  the  law  presumes 
that  he  has  the  possession  also.  The  presumption  may  indeed,  like 
all  other  presumptions,  be  rebutted:  but  if  the  possession  be  not 
shown  to  be  in  another,  the  law  concludes  it  to  be  in  the  heir. 

The  presumption  is  but  a  fair  and  reasonable  one;  and  does,  I 
think,  arise  here;  and  as  the  only  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
defendant  sets  up  any  pretense  of  right  to  the  land,  is  the  certificate 
of  the  surveyor  of  Buckingham,  of  an  entry  by  the  defendant,  for  the 
same,  in  his  office,  in  December,  1844;  and  his  possession  of  the  land 
must,  according  to  the  evidence,  have  commenced  at  least  as  early 
as  some  time  in  the  year  1842;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  standing  in  the  attitude  of  a  mere  intruder  on  the  posses- 
sion of  the  plaintiffs. 

Whether  we  might  not  in  this  case  presume  the  whole  of  the 
purchase  money  to  be  paid,  and  regard  the  plaintiffs  as  having  a 
perfect  equitable  title  to  the  premises,  and  in  that  view  as  entitled 
to  recover  by  force  of  such  title;  or  whether  we  might  not  resort  to 
the  still  further  presumption  in  their  favor,  of  a  conveyance  of  the 
legal  title,  are  questions  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
consider;  the  view,  which  I  have  already  taken  of  the  case,  being 
sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  justify  us  in  affirming  the  judgment. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Allen,  Moncube  and  Samuels,  Js.,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
Daniel,  J. 

Lee,  J.,  dissented. 


TODD  V.  JACKSON. 

2  Dutch.  (N.J.)  525.     1857. 

Action  in  trespass  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  full 
damages  for  a  permanent  injury  to  land.  '* 

The  Chancellok.  This  deed  was  evidently  admitted  by  the 
court  below,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  damages  which  the 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover.  The  injury  done  by  the  trespass 
was  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  freehold;  and  the  judge  seemed 
to  think  ttiat,  in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  to  recover 
the  full  extent  of  the  injury  done,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  show 


^ 
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their  title.  The  judge  said  to  the  jury:  "If  the  plaintiffs  had  no  in* 
terest,  then,  beyond  a  naked  possession,  the  amount  of  their  recovery 
should  be  graduated  by  one  scale;  if  their  possession  was  coupled 
with  an  interest  in  the  estate  real  and  personal,  or  either,  it  should 
be  graduated  by  another  scale."  The  Supreme  Court,  adopting  this 
view  of  the  judge  at  the  circuit,  and  citing  with  approbation  this 
part  of  his  charge,  took  it  for  granted  that  if  the  principles  thus 
laid  down  were  correct  (and  they  certainly  were),  the  materiality 
of  the  deed,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damages  which  the  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  recover,  was  beyond  dispute.  Here  J  think,  both  the  judge 
at^the  circuit  and  the  Supreme  Hnnrf,  fin'ei^^j  ftnij[j^jjj£j[^^^ 
iTntjinfif;Prjfl.1  f^  ftny  qiiABtinns  whifih  "^^^^  '^"^^^ittf^d  to  the  jury, 

"^J^fiAllRft  thfi  plftmtiffs'   title^  bftyOTld  t^ptr  prtaaogRiOTI,  WPJ^  not  piiFTn 
iqgiiP  by  ^^**  pIpft/^ingH^  ^pr  hy  f.hft  Hpfpn^Rnta^  nr\  the  trial,  in  mJtJ- 

ggtion,of  damagfa^ 

In  order  to  establish  the  materiality  of  that  deed  as  evidence, 
you  must  maintain  the  broad  proposition  that,  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass qiuire  dausum,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  the  full  extent  of  damages  done  to  the  freehold,  that  he  should 
prove  his  title  to  the  inheritance.  If  the  proposition  be  true,  then  if 
A  bring  an  action  against  B  for  cutting  down  timber  trees  upon  his 
land  or  pulling  down  a  house,  A  cannot  recover  the  value  of  the 
building  or  of  the  trees  cut,  imless  he  shows  his  title  in  the  land  in 
addition  to  his  possession.  I  think  it  may  be  afl&rmed  with  great 
confidence  that  such  a  principle  cannot  be  found  laid  down  by  any 
elementary  writer,  and  that  no  respectable  authority  can  be  found 
for  it. 

The  action  of  trespass,  both  as  to  real  and  personal  property,  is  a 
possessory  action.  A  pwiiy  in  possession  is,  prima  fadej  the  owner, 
and  that  possession  will  entitle  him  to  recover  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done,  unless  the  defendant  show  something  in  mitigation  of 
the  damages.  If,  then,  the  defendants  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  judge,  "that,  if  the  plaintiffs  had  no  inter- 
est there  beyond  a  naked  possession,  the  amount  of  their  recovery 
should  be  graduated  by  one  scale,"  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  in 
order  to  entitle  themselves  to  have  the  damages  graduated  by  that 
scale,  to  prove  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  interest  beyond  a  naked 
possession,  or  to  qualify  their  possession  in  some  way.  The  defend- 
ants raised  no  such  issue  before  that  jury.  They  offered  no  evidence 
to  qualify  the  possession  of  the  plaintiffs.   They jiid_notj[ehut. the 

prima  facui  nfiflft^  jxrh\nh  rPRiilf^H  irran  f.hp  fart,  nf  pnsfiPfiSinnj  tbflt  thft 

plaintiffs  wftrp  ftTif,it.1ftd  f.n  rp^over  to  the  full  extent  of  the  injury. 
It  would  be  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  establish,  and  fraught  with  in- 
numerable evils,  that  a  plaintiff  in  trespass  cannot  recover  for  a 
permanent  injury  done  to  the  freehold,  and  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  injury,  without  first  establishing  his  title  to  the  freehold,  in 
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addition  to  his  title  by  possession.  What  would  be  the  consequence 
in  those  numerous  cases  where  men  are  in  peaceable  possession  of 
property,  and  have  paid  for  it,  and  yet  through  some  neglect  have 
failed  to  procure  a  title,  or  have  lost  their  title  deed?  Can  any 
stranger  enter  upon  such  possession,  pull  down  the  dwelling  house 
over  the  head  of  the  occupant,  and  when  called  to  respond  in 
damages,  complacently  ask  the  person  he  has  injured  to  exhibit  his 
documentary  evidence  of  title?  A^man  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
[welling  house  has,  by  that  possession^  a  title  good  against,  an  t^^^ 
world  for  everv  purpose^  until  a  superior  one  is  shown;  §m(\  most 
certainly  it  cannot  be  the  law,  and  ouj|3;ht  not^  that  such  possession 
is^not  vrima  fade  evidence  of  title  ag^ainst  ft  w«-T^^fO^  wrnng-dopr. 
It  is  certainly  true,  as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  a  rever- 
sianer  may  bring  his  action  on  the  case  for  damages  done  to  the  free- 
hold affecting  his  reversionary  interest.  But  if  it  be  correct,  that  a 
person  in  possession  cannot  recover  dami^es  for  an  injury  for  which 
the  reversioner  is  entitled  to  his  action,  the  trespasser  must  show  that 
there  is  such  a  reversioner,  and  that  the  damages  should  be  miti- 
gated, because  he,  the  defendant,  is  answerable  over  for  the  same 
injury  to  another  person. 

Note.  —  In  Woods  v.  Banks,  14  N.H.  101,  the  court  said  (p.  113) : 
"The  plaintiff's  possession  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  title.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  case  now  to  rebut  it.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  to 
lead  to  a  supposition  that  the  defendant  can  be  made  liable  to  the 
action  of  any  other  person.  The  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  then, 
and  the  evidence  of  title  which  it  furnishes,  stands  wholly  unim- 
peached." 

See  also  Bau  v.  Minnesota  R.R.  Co.,  13  Minn.  442,  445. 


ILLINOIS  COAL  CO.  v.  COBB. 

04  lU.  56.     1879. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Walker  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  .  . . 

Another  ground  is  urged,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  damages, 
for  a  reversal.  Appellant  gave  evidence  tending  to  prove  an  out- 
standing title  to  the  property  in  controversy  in  the  village  of 
Cahokia.  And  appellant  asked,  but  the  court  refused  to  give,  this 
instruction:  — 

''If  the  defendant  has  shown  that  the  title  to  the  land  described 
by  the  declaration,  at  the  time  when  the  trespass  is  said  to  have  been 
committed,  was  outstanding,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  plaintiff,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  for  an  injury  that  may  have 
been  done  to  the  freehold  or  to  the  land,  soil  or  sand,  but  only  such 
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J  injury,  if  any  have  been  shown,  that  was  done  to  the  possession  or 
property  of  the  plaintiff." 

This  raises  th<^  g^ftfition  wh^tlifir  a  mpre  trespaajwr  may  jiistify 
his  wron^  to  all  h^%  thp  afitllftl  ^ft'^flgi^  ^ftHft  ti>  th5f  p^SfifiiFffliftn,  hy 
showing  ft  t^tlp  jn  a  thirH  persftn.  Or,  to  state  the  proposition  dif- 
ferently, can  he  mitigate  the  damages  so  as  to  prevent  a  recovery  for 
all  damages  beyond  the  actual  injury  to  this  mere  possession. 

Judge  CooLEY,  in  his  work  on  Torts,  p.  326,  says:  ''Presumptively, 
a  peaceful  possession  is  always  rightful,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  title  to  enable  one  to  recover  in  ejectment  against 
one  subsequently  foimd  in  possession  and  who  shows  no  right  in 
himself." 

Where  lands  are  in  the  possession  of  a  tenant,  and  a  trespass  is 
committed  on  the  land,  the  law  is  long  and  well  settled  that  the  ten- 
ant may  sue  and  recover  for  the  injury  he  has  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  loss  he  has  sustained  as  a  tenant,  and  the  landlord  as  a  rever- 
sioner may  sue  and  recover  in  respect  to  the  injury  he  has  sustained 
to  his  reversion.  In  juch  a  case,  there  may  be  two  recoveries  for  in- 
juries to  the  respective  estates,  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  This 
was  so  held  by  the  British  courts  at  an  early  day,  and  the  rule  has 
never  been  disregarded  by  the  courts  of  that  country  or  by  the  courts 
of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  led 
us  in  the  investigation  of  the  question.  But  no  such  relation  exists 
in  this  case,  and  that  rule  can  have  no  application  here. 

In  the  case  of  CaUeris  v.  Cowper,  4  Taunt.  547,  the  plaintiff  sued 
for  trespass  in  entering  upon  land  lying  between  premises  rented  by 
plaintiff,  and  the  river  Ouse,  by  the  defendant,  and  cutting  grass. 
The  land  bore  grass  which  every  one  cut  who  chose,  until  two  years 
before  the  action  was  brought,  and  plaintiff's  only  title  was,  that 
two  years  previously  he  had  tcdcen  possession  and  twice  mowed  the 
grass,  and  afterwards  pastured  a  cow  on  the  strip. 

The  defendant's  case  was,  that  the  plaintiff,  when  he  first  cut  the 
grass,  had  boasted  that  he  cut  hay  on  land  for  which  he  paid  neither 
rent  nor  taxes;  that  in  a  former  year  he  hsxi  purchased  the  hay  cut 
by  another  man  on  the  groimd,  and  that  a  few  years  before  the  trial, 
in  repairing  the  boimdary  fence  of  his  farm,  plaintiff  had  excluded, 
by  his  fence,  the  land  in  question,  and  had  frequently  shown  to  other 
persons  the  boundaries  of  his  farm  as  excluding  this  land;  but  Heath, 
who  tried  the  case,  excluded  this  evidence  offered  by  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff  recovered.  Afterwards,  on  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted,  on 
a  trial  in  the  Common  Pleas,  the  rule  was  discharged.  The  court  said : 
"The  case  was  decided  rightly  upon  the  merits.  The  defendant 
stands  neither  on  any  former  possession  of  his  own  nor  derives  title 
under  the  possession  of  any  other  person.  His  only  objection  to  the 
plaintiff's  recovery  is,  that  he  has  not  proved  the  title  he  stood  on; 
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that  this  land  was  parcel  of  the  farm  he  held;  but  no  answer  is  given 
to  the  fact  of  his  prior  possession.  The  merits  are  clearly  against  the 
defendant."  The  rule  annoimced  seems  to  have  been  so  clear  as  to 
have  called  for  the  reference  to  no  authority  or  any  reasoning  to  es- 
tablish the  rule. 

In  Allen  v.  RivingUm,  2  Saund.  Ill,  and  Doe  ex  dem.  Borough  v. 
Reade,  8  East,  356,  it  was  held,  that  a  party  could  recover  in 

ejectment,  or  Hftf<>n^  jp  aiifih   an   action,   nr\   a.   fnmnnr  mnrn-m>4f^ 

possession.  In  the  case  of  Day  v.  AlversoUy  9  Wend.  223,  it  was 
held,  that  a  plaintiff  claiming  the  premises  in  fee  is  entitled  to 
recover,  although  he  only  show  title  by  possession.  In  the  case  of 
Jackson  ex  dem.  etc.  v.  Tovm,  4  Cow.  602,  it  was  held,  that  actual 
possession  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  legal  title  to  the  premises  for 
which  ejectment  is  brought;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  rules, 
that  any  person  in  the  actual  possession  of  land  may  recover  in  tres- 
pass against  a  wrongdoer.  In  factt  the  plaintiff  must  have  ^hfi  «^^"<*^^ 
Pfl3flftsf=?iftnj  ^r  the  jftgal  titlft  which  draws  to  it  the  legal  possession, 

hftfnrft  hft  nan  rftpnvf^r  ^n  trftspflfis. 

In  Graham  v.  Peaij  1  East,  244,  it  was  held,  where  one  was  in  pos- 
session of  glebe  lands  imder  a  lease  void  imder  the  statute  by  reason 
of  the  non-residence  of  the  rector,  that  he  might  nevertheless  recover 
in  trespass  upon  his  possession  against  a  wrongdoer.  At  Nisi  Prius^ 
the  plaintiff,  on  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  rector  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  render  the  lease  void,  waa  nonsuited;  but  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  reversed  the  judgment,  holding  that  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  recover,  as  the  defendant  had  shown  no  title,  but  was  only 
a  wrongdoer.  Tx^rd  Kjentqn  said:  **Any  possession  is  a  legal  pos- 
session against^S^H^.  Suppose  a  burglary  committed  in  a 
dwelling  house  of  such  a  one,  must  it  not  be  laid  to  be  his  dwelling 
house  notwithstanding  the  defect  of  his  title  imder  the  statute?" 

The  same  question  was  again  before  the  court  in  Chambers  v. 
Donaldson,  11  East,  65.  In  this  last  case  a  plea  was  filed  that  the  soil 
and  freehold  were  the  property  of  one  Postman,  and  that  defendants, 
as  his  servants  and  by  his  command,  broke  and  entered  the  close. 
To  this  plea  plaintiff  replied,  admitting  that  Postman  was  the  owner 
of  the  soil  and  freehold,  etc.,  and  traversed  that  they  were  the  serv- 
ants, etc.,  and  by  his  command  committed  the  trespass  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  as  in  the  plea  mentioned.  A  demurrer  was  filed  to  this 
replication,  and  causes  were  assigned  that  though  the  replication 
admitted  that  the  dwelling  house  was  the  soil  and  freehold  of  Post- 
man, yet  by  his  replication  he  stated  that  one  Green  demised  the 
dwelling  house  to  plaintiff  to  hold  as  therein  mentioned  without 
showing  any  legal  title  to  do  so.  And  because  plaintiff  admitted 
Postman  to  be  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  house  but  had  not  deduced 
any  title  from  him  to  Green,  and  that  plaintiff  had  attempted  to  put 
in  issue  an  immaterial  fact,  etc. 
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On  the  argument  it  was  conceded  on  both  sides,  that  by  showing 
that  the  title  was  in  a  third  person  and  defendant  had  entered  by  his 
command,  the  plaintiff,  to  recover,  wo\ild  have  been  required  to  show 
title  in  himself.  And  it  was  claimed  that  the  authority  to  enter, 
averred  in  the  plea,  was  not  traversable,  but  by  merely  showing  title 
in  another  than  the  plaintiff,  he  was  barred  of  a  recovery.  But  the 
judges  concurred  in  holding  that  the  command  of  the  owner  to  enter 
was  traversable.  Liord  ELLyT^i=^^iBf^TTflTT  Rp.iH  ■  "Unless  the  command 
be  traversable  it  WtlTbe  sumcient  for  a  m^re  wrongdoer/  who  has 
invaded  the  quiet  pnflpAft«inn  of  thp  plaintiff ^  to  plftaH  titlfi  in  another 

^d  under  authority  from  him,  although  that  other  did  not  ques- 
tion  the  plaintiffVpoasession.  Nay^  ...  it  mi^ht  be  contended  that 
the  same  defence  could  be  set  up  againjst  a  plaintiff  who  had  been  in 
possession  for  twenty  years,  and  this  monstrous  consequence  would 
ensue,  that  the  wrongdoer  would  protect  himself  under  a  title  which 
the  party  himself  could  not  assert  in  any  possessory  action.  But  since 
it  has  been  settled  .  .  .  that  trespass  may  be  maintained  by  a  person 
in  possession,  against  a  wrongdoer,  we  are  called  upon  to  strip  the 
wrongdoer  of  this  shield."  See,  also,  Harker  v.  Birkheck,  3  Burr. 
1556.  Other  English  cases  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
if  it  was  deemed  necessary. 
In  Sedgwick  on  Damages,  149,  it  is  said:  "It  is  well  settled  in 

England^  and  generally  in  jhejrTnited_ j^tajes^  that^to  entitle  the 
p^amtiQrrhHnpr  fm  }io±inn7i(3xi^sxmQ-^QT^clgumm  fregitjj^o^S' 

HJDnmJa^ctJ^  amj^  aE»i]2g^-  a  wrongfToer^  hare  pos- 

session  la^iffif^ient^  The  rule  is  sustained  by  the  cases  of  First 
^arish,  etc,  v.  Smith,  14  Pick.  297;  Branch  v.  Dan£f  18  Conn.  233; 
Curtis  V.  Hoyt,  19  id.  154.  In  this  last  case,  it  was  held,  that  the 
plaintiff  in  trespass,  ha'V'ing  the  sole  and  exclusive  possession,  may 
recover  against  the  wrongdoer  the  whole  damage  done  by  him, 
though  the  conveyance  from  some  of  those  under  whom  he  claims 
was  defective. 

In  the  case  of  Harker  v.  Dement,  9  Gill,  7. it  was  held,  that  in^aiL 
^o.\}or\  by  a  termor  agftinst  hia  reversioner^  the  measure  ot damages 
is  the  actual  loss  sustained  bv  the  lessee;  but  jn  such  an  action  against 
^r  q.  stranger  and  wronffdoer,  the  termor  is  treated  as  the  absolute  owner 
of_t^^  property,  flyid  is  held  to  be  entitled  to  recover  its  full  value. 
The  general  rule  is  announced  in  Webb  v.  Sturtevant,  1  Scam.  181. 
See,  also,  Gilbert  v.  Kennedy,  22  Mich.  5.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 

none  of  thes^  cftses  is  anyt,hTT]g  said  fli<  to  showing  an  ontfitandmg  title 
in  mitigation  or  rediifition  of  Hamageq;  nor  hQ^ra  wa  found  any  ouAf^j 

jtior  has  appellar^t^fl  fi^^n^iR^^  r^fa^^j  ^^  fn.  ^^y^  which  h"«  «^  ^^jdj 
unless  it  is  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  tenant. .  If  such  cases  exist,  we 
and  counsel  have  been  unable  to  find  thfl^  ]  ^^^  do  the  teyf. .books 
suggest  any  such  distinction,  whilst  thevLdo  where  the  plaintiff  is  a 
t^^a^^j  ^r  h^kis  iTTider  an9^^<^^;  ^l^»-t  he  only  has  an  action  for  injury 
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Hnnft  tn  hia  mflrft  p^asesaory  right,  and  the  landlord,  or  reversioner. 
for  all  damage  done  to  the  reversion.  If  the  rule  is  different  from 
that  stated  in  the  adjudged  cases  and  commentators  to  whom  wel 
^ave  referred,  we  should  have  foimd  the  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  the  true  owner  and  the  person  in  possession  —  the  pre- 
sumptive owner  —  stated  in  some  adjudged  case.  n  i^^Ajjy 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  a  case  where  a  mere  tres-        /  ^j  ^ca^^^"*^^ 
passer  commits  the  wrong  without  title,  and  where  it  is  done  by  the  W^ 
owner  of  the  title,  or  by  one  authorized  by  him  to  commit  the  wrong,  pl^-^^  '         . 
In  this  latter  case  the  person  in  peaceable  possession  can  only  re-  J)  -V*'^ 

cover  the  damage  he  has  sustained  to  his  possessory  right.   But  a   fi^h^x^   *'  1 1  §  • 
person  in  peaceable  possession,  suing  for  a  trespass  to  the  freehold,   ^        y:  lA'"^"^ 
should  never  be  put  upon  proof  of  his  title  to  recover  against  a  wrong-  v^^^^^ 
doer  having  no  title.   Being  in  possession  the  law  presumes  him  to 
be  the  owner,  and  will  not  permit  a  wrongdoer  to  question  or  call 
upon  him  to  produce  his  title  to  sustain  his  action. 

When  this  case  was  previously  before  us,  it  was  held  that  the 
prior  peaceable  possession  of  Cobb  claiming  title  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  recovery  as  against  a  wrongdoer.  And  in  that  case  there 
was  an  instruction  &sked  and  refused,  which  was  similar  in  principle 
to  this  one,  and  whilst  it  was  not  commented  on  it  was  regarded  as 
vicious.  This  question  was  then  argued,  and  in  disposing  of  it, 
without  referring  to  the  instruction,  it  was  said:  ''The  whole  case 
must  turn  upon  the  question  of  the  date  and  nature  of  the  several 
possessions  set  up  by  the  parties  respectively."  The  instruction 
was  thus  condemned.  Had  it  been  held  good,  its  refusal  would  have 
been  noticed  as  a  ground  for  reversal. 

To  hold  that  a  wrongdoer  may  put  a  plfl-ir^tiff  \r\  ppAOAfthlp  pna-    . 

sftaainp  upon  th^  proof  of  hia  tif.lp,  f^  PHRKlfi  him  tn  a  rAnnvpry^  wn^ljd 

6ea  harsh  rule.  If  there  should  be  any  technical  objection  to  any 
link  in  his  chain  of  title  he  would  fail,  although  no  other  person  was 
claiming  title  and  might  never  claim.  His  title  might  be  clearly 
equitable,  unclaimed  and  unchallenged  by  the  person  holding  the 
legal  title,  and  yet,  if  such  a  rule  should  prevail,  the  equitable  owner 
and  occupant  might  have  his  property  destroyed  and  only  recover 
nominal  damages.  M^Tiy  tHf]f«  ^^^  Hfifpfitivp  m  thp  want  of  pmppr 
aplmmiflpdCT^Tit^  or  other  ^^^^  ^^^hm^Cftl  HpfprtSj  and  yet  no  one 
fiUnna  or  fihftllgpgpa  the  title  of  thp  nccupA^t  filftinninp;  to  be  the  owner, 
and  shall  it  be  said,  that  he  shAll  not.  Vip  prof^ntpd  against  a.  rpfiklpsa^ 

lawjfiafl  Yrrn^g^^''T?  Thf  wrongdoer  should  in  justice  make  recom- 
pense to  some  one  for  the  wrong  and  loss  he  has  inflicted  upon  the 
property,  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  he  should  have  a  choice  as 
to  whom  he  will  pay  the  damages.  A  recovery  by  the  occupant  is  a 
bar  to  all  future  recoveries,  and  it  in  nowise  concerns  him  who  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  that  recovery.  Benjamin  v.  Stumph,  13  111.  466; 
Lj/le  ^.  Baker,  5  Binn.  457;  Chamberlin  v.  Shaw,  18  Pick.  278;  and 
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White  V.  Webby  15  Conn.  302,  show  a  recovery  as  against  a  wrongdoer 
may  be  had  of  the  full  value  when  a  recovery  is  had. 

The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Court  is  afllrmed. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Ngts.  —  See,  accord,  Reed  v.  Price,  30  Mo.  442. 


WINCHESTER  v.  CITY  OF  STEVENS  POINT. 

58  Wis.  350.     1883. 

Cole,  C.J.  It  is  plain  that  the  plaintiff  in  her  complaint  does  not 
treat  this  as  an  ordinary  action  of  trespass  to  the  realty.  She  alleges 
that  she  was  the  owner  in  fee  simple  and  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  premises  described.  Her  ^qvarn£2i.iQ  that  the  defendant  city 
has  constructed  a  dike  or  embankment.  in_front  of  these  premises, 
which  renders  them  inaccessible^  _and.that.this  embankment  dams 
up  the  water  and"  sets  it  back  uponJaer  lots.  Then  comes  the  aver- 
ment, "by  means  whereof  the  said  premises  are  greatly  diminished 
in  value,  and  the  plaintiff  has  sustained  damage  in  the  sum  of  $700." 
If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the  action  is  for  a  permanent  iniury 
tothe  realty,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  character  of  the  evidence 
pffered-OU  the.  pari  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  trial  to  sustain  her  case. 
For  instance,  the  witness  Packard  was  asked  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  damage  to  the  premises  arising  from  the  building  of  the  dike, 
and  then  how  much  they  were  damaged  in  value  by  reason  of  the 
damming  up  of  the  water  and  setting  it  about  the  premises.  This  and 
other  testimony,  of  the  same  character,  was  given  by  plaintiff  against 
defendant's  objection.  The  courts  also,  in  one  portion  oLits  charge, 
in  effect  told  the  jury  that  thp  plftintiffj  in  order  to  recover,  musL. 
satisfy  them  that  she  was  the  owner  of  the  property  alleged  to  be 
injured.  These  remarks  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
action  islSofTof  the  mere  iniury  to_ihe  possession^  but  is  to  recover 
djainajgeX^^'an  mfury  to  theTreehoId.  Thft^-  ^^^^ ^^^  ^^^j  ^^  wn^ 
essentiar  for  thejpIalntiffjtQ_shQW  a  title  beyond  what  would  be 
necessary  tg~niaihtam  trespass;Jor  the  question  of  title  was  made  a 
inatefiat  issiie15y  the  pleadings.  TWa  ^^§ui  -nn  r^iapiitfi  oKnnf  plom, 
tiff's  poaaesaion.  Rut  she  attempterno  prove  a  good  paper  title  and 
failed.  Ngverthelessrshe  recovered  lor  the  pprmftriftnt  (iftprpfiiation 
in  tfie  vatiiFof  the  property.  The^question  is^  Can.  the  recpvery  be 
sustained  upon  the  evidence  given? 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  damages  for  a  permanent  injury  to 
the  freehold  —  that  is,  an  injury  which  not  only  affects  the  present 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  property,  but  its  value  for  all  future  time 
—  are  recoverable  in  this  action,  though  it  is  apparent  the  embank- 
ment may  be  removed  any  day,  or  so  reduced  in  height  as  to  restore 
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the  property  to  its  condition  when  she  acquired  it.  There  doubtless 
may  be  an  injury  to  the  freehold  which  is  permanent  in  its  character; 
but  was  this  such  an  one?  The  suggestion  is  made  without  deciding 
the  point. 

But  what  proof  of  title  was  it  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  make 
in  order  to  maintain  the  action  on  the  theory  upon  which  it  was 
tried?  Her  counsel  contends  it  was  suflScient  for  her  to  show  she  was 
in  actual  possession  under  claim  of  title.  He  also  says  that  she  estab- 
lished a  good  paper  title;  but  this  certainly  is  a  mistake.  Not  to  dwell 
on  other  defects  in  her  claim  of  title,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  deeds 
from  Kingston  to  Fay,  and  from  Solomon  Smith  to  William  Randall, 
each  had  but  one  subscribing  witness.  The  former  was  excluded; 
the  latter  was  admitted  in  evidence  against  objection.  Neither  of 
the  deeds  was  entitled  to  be  recorded,  and  could  not  be  proven  by  the 
record  as  the  last  one  was. 

There-arfi^authorities  which  hold  that  the  seizin  of  the  plaintiff  in 
any  real  action  is  proved,  rmma  facie^  by  evidence  of  his  actual  pos- 
session under  clainf)  nf  tH\A^WnrfVsi  Heirs  v.  Mclntoshy  12  Ohio  St. 
231;  Gulf  R,R,  Co.  v.  Owen,  8  Kan.  410.  Prof.  Greenleaf  so  states 
the  rule.  2  Greenl.  on  Ev.  §  555.  See,  also,  Rau  v.  M.  V.  R.R.  Co., 
13  Minn.  442;  St.  P.  &  S.  C.  R.R.  Co.  v.  MaUhews,  16  Minn.  341. 
That  is,  these  facts  afford  presumptive  evidence  of  seizin  in  fee  simple, 
until  the  contrary  appears.  But  that  rule  would  not  save  the  plain- 
tiff's case,  because  she  offered  evidence  which  disproved  or  over- 
came the  presumption  arising  from  these  facts.  She  was  not  content 
to  show  actual  possession  under  claim  of  title,  but  she  undertook  to 
prove  titlft  jjpH  fftil^H  The  evidence  waa  probably  offered  to  prove 
an  adverse  possession,  under  paper  title,  for  ten  years.  That  would 
have  been  sufficient  had  she  established  the  fact  of  such  adverse 
possession  for  the  requisite  time.  But  she  did  not;  so  the  question 
returns,  Was  not  the  plaintiff  bound,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
prove  her  title?  We  think  she  was.  For  if  ahe  was  not  the  owner-ol 

the  premises,  why  gHnnlH  aliA  raonvt^r  HamfLgrpg  fnr  ft  ppnnii.npnt  in. 
jury  to  theyn?    fi>io  qq^  fit  tn  put  hpv  tit.lp  in  isssnPj  t.o  rply  upon  itj 

Mid  sought  to  recover  as  owner.  The  case  is  much  like^condemnation 

proGgedin^j^ftnd  should  he  govpmpH  hy  thp  sanift  rule  aS  tO_proof  of 

dtlkiu-Since^he  earlyLcasejil^5&ww  v.M.  &  H.  R.R.  Co.^  J¥is^36, 
it  has  beenunderstood  that  the  pjaintiffjnust  show  title*  andJthat  litLe 
will  not  be  presumed  from  evidence  of  possession  underxlainLof  title. 

Note.  —  Other  authorities  to  the  effect  that  a  mere  possessor  of 
land  cannot  recover  damages  for  a  permanent  injury  to  it  are  WaUe- 
myyer  v.  Wisconsin  Ry.Co.,71  Iowa,  626;  Anderson  v.  Thunder  Bay 
River  Boom  Co.,  57  Mich.  216;  Kelly  v.  New  York  Ry.  Co.,  81  N.Y. 
233;  Frishee  v.  MarshaU,  122  N.C.  760,  765;  International  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Ragsdale,  67  Tex.  24,  28. 
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ANDERSON  v.  GOULDBERG. 

61  Minn.  204.     1802. 

Appeal  by  defendants,  Hans  J.  Gouldberg  and  D.  0.  Anderson, 
from  an  order  of  the  District  Court  of  Isanti  County,  Loghren,  J., 
made  November  14,  1892,  refusing  a  new  trial. 

This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  Sigf rid  Anderson,  against 
the  defendants,  partners  as  Gouldberg  &  Anderson,  to  recover  the 
possession  of  ninety-three  pine  logs,  marked  L  S  X,  or  for  the  value 
thereof.  Plaintiff  claimed  to  have  cut  the  logs  on  section  22,  town- 
ship 27,  range  25,  Isanti  County,  in  the  winter  of  1889-1890,  and 
to  have  hauled  them  to  a  mill  on  section  6,  from  which  place  defend- 
ants took  them.  The  title  to  section  22  was  in  strangers,  and  plaintiff 
showed  no  authority  from  the  owners  to  cut  logs  thereon.  Defend- 
ants claimed  that  the  logs  were  cut  on  section  26,  in  the  adjoining 
township,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Ann  River  Logging  Company, 
and  that  they  took  the  logs  by  direction  of  the  Logging  Company, 
who  were  the  owners,  '^h^  fffti^^  ^hfi^gpid  thftt  **v^^  if  p^iiin^jff  got 
possession  of  the  lofip  as  a  trespasser  his  titlewould  be  good  as  against 
any  one  except  the  real  owner  or  spme  ong^who  had  authority  from 
ttie  owner  to  take  thegttj_md  left  the  case  to  the  jury  on  the  question 
as  to  wEether  the  loggjvere  cut  oji  th^  land  of  the  Logging  Company, 
And  tft^^Ti  hvHftfp.nrlfl.TYtpiindf>f  if,g  fty|.}|nr}t:y    The  jury  found  a  ver- 

dict  for  the  plaintiff  and  assessed  his  damages  at  $153.45.  From  an 
order  denying  their  motion  for  a  new  trial,  defendants  appeal. 

Mitchell,  J.  It  is  settled  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  that  the  logs 
in  controversy  were  not  cut  upon  the  land  of  the  defendants,  and 
coT^^eqi^e^tly  that  thpy  wf^fP  ^n^^re  stxnngprs  to  the  property. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  we  must  also  assume  thefact  to 
be  (as  there  was  evidence  from  which  the  jury  might  have  so  found) 
that  the  plaintiffs  obtained  possession  of  the  logs  in  the  first  instance 
by  trespassing  upon  the  land  of  some  third  party. 

T^prpfrkrp  the  OTilyiqiiestiQTi  is  whether  harp  possesion  ofproperty, 
thoughjwTi),n^ullY^oM  is^iIflicTeht  title  to  enable  the  party 

en j  oying  it  .tdjoailntiJn  replevin  against  a,  mere  strangefj  who  takes 
ilfrosLhlHi.  We  had  supp)oseH^thal  this  was  settled  in  the  affirmative 
asTong"1^o,  at  least,  as  the  early  case  of  Armory  v.  Delamirie,  1 
Strange,  505,  so  often  cited  on  that  point. 

When  it  is  said  that  to  maintain  replevin  the  plaintiff's  possession 
must  have  been  lawful,  it  means  merely  that  it  must  have  been  law- 
ful as  against  the  person  who  deprived  him  of  it;  and  possession  is 
good  title  against  all  the  world  except  those  having  a  better  title. 
^^  nn^ynqfl  f^ayg  f>^fli  possession  only- TaJses- a  presumption  of- title, 
whlchj_hpweyer,  may  ie  iebutted- JBightly  understood,  this  is  cor- 
r$JII1^!]^nUPs^TYii«^g.pp       "Tt~nTip  whfi  t.RkHK  prnpArt.y  from  the 
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lysseaaioii  Q^^gg^^^^^  Q^v  ^^^^^  ^^^^  presumption  hy  Rhnwing 
a  superior  title  in  Bmsfilt  ^  or  in  somft  wfl.y  fioniw^l^'^ESaselLwiih 
one^who  has.  LJM-y^YL^"^"^  ftfiquirpfi  the  posRessioi}  of  property T 
iiriiethgr  bx3sdingiT)"ailment,  GT^y  xneratort^liaaa  right  to  retain 
tbat  jossegsronras.  against  a  mera^  wrongfTopr  w-hn  k  a  RfTftnger  to 
the  property.  Any  other  riile  wouIffTead  to  an  endless  series  of  un- 
lawful seizures  and  reprisals  in  every  case  where  property  had  once 
passed  out  Of  the  possession  of  the  rightful  owner. 

Order  affirmed. 

Note.  —  See,  accord.  Odd  Fellows  Hall  Association  v.  McAllister, 
153  Mass.  292,  295;  Sanford  v.  Millikin,  144  Mich.  311;  Freshwater 
V.  Nichols,  7  Jones  (N.C.),  251;  Lewis  v.  Birdsey,  19  Oreg.  164,  170. 
But  qf.  Chambers  v.  Hunt,  3  Harrison  (N.J.)>  339. 


BOOK  11. 

SOME  METHODS  OF  ACQUIRING 
TITLE  TO  CHATTELS. 


NOTE. 


The  subject  of  acquiring  title  to  chattels  may  profitably  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  (1)  the  acquisition  of  title  to  chattels  having  no 
former  owner;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  title  to  chattels  having  a  former 
owner,  regardless  of  his  consent;  and  (3)  the  acquisition  of  title  to 
chattels  having  a  former  owner,  with  his  consent. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  methods  of  acquiring  title  to  chattels  are 
here  considered. 

The  acquisition  of  title  to  chattels  having  no  former  owner  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  acquisition  of  title  to  wild  animals.  But  such  title 
is  acquired  by  reducing  the  animal  to  possession,  and  what  amounts 
to  a  reduction  to  possession  has  already  been  considered. 

Certain  methods  of  acquiring  title  to  chattels  having  a  former 
owner,  regardless  of  his  consent,  are  considered  in  detail  in  chapters 
one  to  six,  inclusive,  in  this  book. 

Of  course  the  title  to  chattels  having  a  former  owner  is  usually 
acquired  by  some  method  involving  his  consent.  The  law  as  to  sales 
of  personal  property,  and  mortgages  of  personal  property,  and  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property  of  deceased  persons  is  considered 
in  other  courses  given  in  this  Law  School.  The  law  as  to  gifts,  inter 
vivos,  is  considered  in  chapter  seven,  of  this  book.  The  distinction 
between  a  sale  and  a  bailment  is  considered  in  chapter  eight  of  this 
book. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
A  BONA  FIDE  PURCHASE. 


CLAYTON  V.  LE  ROY. 

[1911.)    2K.  B.     1031. 

A  WATCH  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  was  stolen,  and  was  afterwards 
sold  to  a  person  who  purchased  it  in  good  faith.  The  watch  eventu- 
ally came  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  de- 
manded it. 

ScRUTTON,  J.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  before  it  was 
modified  by  the  incorporation  of  a  rule  of  the  law  merchant,  a  per- 
son in  possession  of  goods  COulcj  not  cnnfftr  on  Runf.liPr  aHh^r  hy  cqIa 

or pledgeany  better  title  to  the  goods  than  he  hiirtR^^f  hAf^  It  fol- 
lows that  if  the  goods  had  been  stolen,  even  the  twentieth  innocent 
purchaser  might  find  himself  deprived  of  them  by  the  original 
owner.  T^^is  was  old  German  law  as  well^  but  its  strictness  put  a 
fetter  upon  sales  in  the  great  fairs  and  markets  in  which  much  of 
the  mercantile  business  of  the  time  was  transacted.  In  the  eleventh 
century  an  early  German  writer  says  that  "merchants  assert  that 
sales  made  in  fairs,  whether  made  with  proper  legal  forms  or  not, 
should  be  binding  since  it  is  their  custom."  By  the  foreign  customs 
sometimes  the  real  owner  could  get  his  property  back  by  paying  the 
merchant  who  had  bought  in  a  fair  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it;  some- 
times he  could  not  recover  it  at  all,  if  it  had  been  bought  in  an 
open  market.  In  England  by  the  common  law  as  stated  by  Bracton 
(f.  151),  if  the  person  in  possession  could  not  produce  the  person 
who  sold  to  hun  to  warrant  the  sale,  yet,  if  he  bought  publicly  in  a 
fair  or  market,  though  he  lost  his  goods  on  claim  by  the  true  owner, 
he  was  free  from  an  action  of  theft.  But  in  a  case  in  the  St.  Ives  fair 
roll  of  1291  Mathilda  Frances  was  allowed  to  keep  stolen  malt  on 
proving  she  had  bought  it  in  good  faith  in  the  precincts  of  the  fair. 
Gradually,  by  steps  which  I  fear  are  now  imtraceable,  the  rule  of 
the  law  merchant  protecting  sales  in  market  overt  became  incorpo- 
rated as  an  exception  on  the  strict  common  law  and  recognized  by 
the  King's  Courts;  and  now  s.  22  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  pro- 
vides that  "WViPr<^p^nHft  ^rpaold  in  mftirkpt  i^Yfirt  ftirfff^rdiTig  t-^  the 

usage  of  ^^f'  TpftrTfPfj  fhp  hnyfiTVftPQinrAf^  ft  gpnH  f if.lA  ix\  fV^P  g^pda, 

provided  he  Knjg  tV^PTn  in  gru^  fnif.h  ft^d  without  notice  Qf^any_ 
defect  or  want  of  title  on  the  part  of^the  seller."    The  exception 
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generally  only  applies  to  a  public  legal  recognized  fair  or  market. 
Thus  in  Lee  v.  BayeSj  (1856)  18  C.  B.  599,  where  a  horse  was  sold 
by  public  auction  in  a  horse  repository  in  Southwark,  no  protection 
was  given  to  the  purchaser,  because  the  sale  was  not  in  an  open 
public  and  legally  constituted  market.  See  also  Marner  v.  Banks, 
(1867)  17  L.  T.  147.  But  local  customs  might  carry  the  protection 
further.  "The  market  place,  or  spot  of  ground  set  apart  by  custom 
for  the  sale  of  particular  goods,  is  also  in  the  country  the  only 
market  overt:"  Blackstone,  Comm!,  vol.  2,  p.  449.  But  in  some 
towns  their  customs  may  extend  the  protection  to  sales  outside  a 
recognized  market.  The  city  of  London  is  one  of  the$e  favoured 
localities. 

Note.  —  The  case  contains  a  discussion,  valuable  for  the  English 
lawyer,  as  to  what  amounts  to  a  sale  in  market  overt.  It  was  held  by 
ScRUTTON,  J.,  that  the  sale  in  question  had  not  been  in  market  overt, 

"Under  the  statutes  giving  restitution  of  stolen  goods  after  con- 
viction of  the  thief  on  indictment,  the  ownership  of  the  goods  ir  ef- 

fp(»t.iifl.^y  rft-vested  jn  the  party  r^^^^l^ftH  nftpr  f.hp  t^ifi^^«  r>nnvir*f J^m^ 

nQt\Yith«^'«-pding  anv  intermediate  sale  in  market  overL"  Williamson 
Personal  Property,  17th  ed.,  p.  15. 

A  bona  fide  purchaser  may  be  protected  by  the  pmv^ij^joTifi  nf  a  stat- 
ute,  irrespective  of  the  purchase  heingjnade  in  market  overt.  See  the 
Factors  Act^  Stat.  52  &  53  Vict,  c.  45. 


WHEELWRIGHT  v.  DEPEYSTER. 

1  Johns.  (N.Y.)  471.     1806 

Some  coflfee,  belonging  to  American  citizens,  was  taken  by  stran- 
gers to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  there  sold  to  persons  who  purchased 
in  good  faith.  This  sale  was  held  not  to  divest  the  title  of  the  owners. 

Kent,  C.J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  was  contended,  that  a  bona  fide  purchase  by  the  defendants  at 
St.  Jago,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  without  notice,  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  purchase  in  market-overt  under  the  English  law,  and  bound 
the  property  against  the  party  who  had  right.  As  no  local  law  is 
alleged,  or  proved,  this  question  must  be  governed  by  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  sales,  which  we  are  to  presume,  imtil  the  con- 
trary be  shown,  are  received  and  adopted  in  all  commercial  countries, 
at  St.  Jago,  as  well  as  at  New  York.  It  was  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law 
that  nemo  plus  juris  in  alium  transferre  potest  quam  ipse  habet;  and 
this  plain  dictate  of  common  sense  is  considered  by  Pothier  and 
Erskine  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  contract  of  sale  in  France 
and  Scotland;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  prevails 
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in  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  which  have  felt  the  influence,  or 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  the  civil  law.  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Historical 
Law  Tracts,  tit.  '*  History  of  Property,"  vindicates  this  principle  in 
the  transfer  of  chattels,  and  observes,  that  whftn  nftti^nn  nf  prrrrnrty 

fl^ainst  t.hft  nrigina.1  nwnpr;  Knf.  fhat  ii^  thfi  progrftss  of  fiociftty^  pro- 
pfiftv  afiqiiirftd  aiifih  atfth^^ity  a^pd  energv  aa  to  affect  the  subject 

yrT^i^rnxroi.  f/Mir./^^   ^j^^  tp  pYfihlHft  PVftTI  ATI   honftflt  purpllflfifir,  whpTl  thp 

t'tlQ  of  hia  VftnHnr  Wftp  Hwor^TrorpH  fn  Ka  f^pfpp.tiv^,  J|.  y^ftfi  ^]^n  fl,  pp^- 
ciple  in  thp  Engliah  p.nTnTY^nn  Iaw^  thflf.  s^  rqIq  r^nt  of  fnarkeUwert  did 
Tint  nhangP  f.|)f>  pfftpprfy  ftgainat  t.hp  rightful  ownpf,  ai)^  ^^^  Pii«fr)]p 

of  the  city  of  London^  which  forms  an  exception  to  the  gen*"^^^  ''"^^^j 

has  alwava  t>f>fin  regArdpH  and  rftptTJfitftd  bv  the  Cft^iftfi,  wJt^  ""M°1ial 

jl»ftlniigy  ftnd  yjgilftnfif  (Comyu's  Dig.  tit.  market  E.)  The  effect 
of  such  a  purchase  made  here  is  not  strictly  before  us,  but  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  know  of  no  usage  or  regulation  within  this 
state,  no  Saxon  institution  of  markets-overtf  which  controuls  or  inter- 
feres with  the  application  of  the  common  law.  The  purchase  by  the 
defendants  did  not,  therefore,  of  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the 
title  of  the  vendor,  give  them  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  goods  in 
question. 

Note.  —  See,  accord^  Robinson  v.  Haas,  40  Cal.  474;  Fawceit  v. 
Osbom,  32  111.  411,  424;  Dame  v.  Baldwin^  8  Mass.  518;  Ketdiumy. 
Brennan,  53  Miss.  598,  607;  Black  v.  Jones,  64  N.C.  318;  Roland 
v.  Gundy,  5  Ohio,  202;  Quinn  v.  Davis ,  78  Pa.  15;  Heacock  v.  Walker, 
1  Tyler  (Vt.),  338;  Ventress  v.  Smith,  10  Pet.  (U.S.)  161,  175. 


MILLER  V.  RACE. 

1  BuiT.  462.     1758. 

It  was  an  action  of  trover  against  the  defendant,  upon  a  biuik- 
note,  for  the  payment  of  twenty-one  pounds  ten  shillings  to  one 
William  Finney,  or  bearer,  on  demand. 

The  cause  came  on  to  be  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  the 
sittings  in  Trinity  term  last  at  Guildhall,  London:  and  upon  the 
trial  it  appeared  that  William  Finney,  being  possessed  of  this  bank- 
note on  the  11th  of  December,  1756,  sent  it  by  the  general  post,  under 
cover,  directed  to  one  Bernard  Odenharty  at  Chipping  Norton  in 
Oxfordshire;  that  on  the  same  night,  the  mail  was  robbed,  and  the 
bank-note  in  question  (amongst  other  notes)  taken  and  carried 
away  by  the  robber;  that  this  bank-note,  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
December,  came  into  the  hands  and  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  for  a 
full  and  valuable  consideration,  and  in  the  usual  course  and  way  of 
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his  business,  and  without  any  notice  or  knowledge  of  this  bank-note 
being  taken  out  of  the  mail. 

It  was  admitted  and  agreed,  that,  in  the  conmion  and  known 
course  of  trade,  bank-notes  are  paid  by  and  received  of  the  holder 
or  possessor  of  them,  as  cash;  and  that  in  the  usual  way  of  negoti- 
ating bank-notes,  they  pass  from  one  person  to  another  as  cash,  by 
delivery  only,  and  without  any  further  inquiry  or  evidence  of  title, 
than  what  arises  from  the  possession.  It  appeared,  that  Mr.  Finney, 
having  notice  of  this  robbery,  on  the  13th  of  December,  applied  to 
the  Bank  of  England  "to  stop  the  payment  of  this  note":  which 
was  ordered  accordingly,  upon  Mr.  Finney's  entering  into  proper 
security  "to  indemnify  the  Bank." 

Some  little  time  after  this,  the  plaintiff  applied  to  the  Bank 
for  the  payment  of  this  note;  and,  for  that  purpose,  delivered  the 
notfi  t^  ^hp  HftfftTiHATitj  whn  is  a  clerk  in  the  Bank:  but  the  defend- 
ant refused  either  to  pay  the  note,  or  to  redeliver  it  to  the  plaintiff. 
Upon  which  this  action  was  brought  against  the  defendant. 

The  jury  foim(;}  a  VftrHifit.  fnr  thp  plftinfifT^  and  the  Simi  of  217. 

}0r.  HftTTx^g^a;  giihjgpf  TiQTr^rfiioiogy  in.  ih^  opinioQ of  this  Court  upon 
this  question  —  "Whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
plaintiff  had  a  suflSicient  property  in  this  bank-note  to'fetitle  him  to 
recover  in  the  present  action?" 

Lord  Mansfield  now  delivered  the  resolution  of  the  Court. 

After  stating  the  case  at  large,  he  declared,  that  at  the  trial  he 
had  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  this  action  was  well  brought,  and  would 

lip  agflmat  t,h^  HpfPTiH«.nt.  in  thp  prpspnt.  fifl.sp;  lyppn  f.Kp,  gpnp.ra.1  nnnrsp 

of  business^and  from  the  consequences  to  trade  and  commerce: 
^hM*  wmildjhpjmii^h  jnnnmTnnHpH  by  acontrary  determination. 

It  has  been  very  ingeniously  argued  by  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  for  the 
defendant.  But  the  whole  fallacy  of  the  argument  turns  upon  com- 
paring  bank-notes  to  what  they  do  not  resemble,  and  what  they 

/  oiT^v^^  Tint  to  ^^  ^^^pftreri  Wr^"^  to  goods,  or  to  securities^  or  docu- 
jnentajgrjifihta* 

V  •  Now,  they^are  not  goods,jaot  securities,  not  documents  for  debts, 
nor  are  so  esteemed:  but  are  treated  as  money,  as  cash,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  and  transaction  of  business,  by  the  general  consent  of 
mankind;  which  gives  them  the  credit  and  currency  of  money,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  They  are  as  much  money  as  guineas  them- 
selves are;  or  any  other  current  coin,  that  is  used  in  conmion  pay- 
ments, as  money  or  cash. 

They  pass  by  a  will,  which  bequeaths  all  the  testator's  money  or 
cash;  and  are  never  considered  as  securities  for  money,  but  as  money 
itself.  Upon  Ld.  Ailesbury's  will,  900Z.  in  bank-notes  was  considered 
as  cash.  On  payment  of  them,  whenever  a  receipt  is  required,  the 
receipts  are  always  given  as  for  money,  not  as  for  securities  or 
notes. 
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So,  on  bankruptcies,  they  cannot  be  followed  as  identical  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  money:  but  are  always  considered  as  money  or 
cash. 

'T  is  pity  that  reporters  sometimes  catch  at  quaint  expressions 
that  may  happen  to  be  dropped  at  the  bar  or  bench;  and  mistake 
their  meaning.  It  has  been  quaintly  said,  ^ '  that  the  reason  why  money 
cannot  be  followed  is,  because  it  has  no  ear-mark:"  but  this  is  not 
true.  The  true  reason  is,  upon  account  of  the  currency  of  it:  it  can- 
not be  recovered  after  it  has  passed  in  currency.  So  in  case  of  money 
stolen,  the  true  owner  cannot  recover  it;  after  it  has  been  paid  away 

fairly  and  ^^nf^^^y  "p^^i  a  VQlnqKl<>  onH  hMin  f/io  of\r\^\t\i^T^\\t\y\-  h]]f^^ 

before  money  haa  paaaaH  in  fiiirrftufiy,  an  ftHion  mny  h9  brought  for 
the  monej"  itselL  There  was  a  case  in  1 G.  1,  at  the  sittings,  Thomas  v. 
Whip,  before  Ld.  Macclesfield  ;  which  was  an  action  upon  assimip- 
sit,  by  an  administrator  against  the  defendant,  for  money  had  and 
received  to  his  use.  The  defendant  was  nurse  to  the  intestate  during 
his  sickness;  and  being  alone,  conveyed  away  the  money.  And  Ld. 
Macclesfield  held  that  the  action  lay.  Now  this  must  be  esteemed 
a  finding  at  least.  i 

Apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  bank-note.  An  action  may  lie  against 
the  finder,  it  is  true  (and  it  is  not  at  all  denied) ;  but  not  after  it 
has  been  paid  away  in  currency.  And  this  point  has  been  determined 
even  in  the  infancy  of  bank-notes:  for  1  Salk.  126.  M.  10  W.  3.  at 
nisi  prius,  is  in  point.  And  Ld.  Ch.  J.  Holt  there  says,  that  it  is 
'*  by  reason  of  the  nonrsfi  of  tfftd^;  ^^^^^  nroftf./>g  a  pr^porfy  JT?  t^^ 
flflgjgnpfi  Qx  bf ^T^^^^  (And  "the  bearer"  is  a  more  proper  expression 
than  assignee.) 

Here  an  inn-keeper  took  it,  bona  fide,  in  his  business  from  a  per- 
son who  made  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  Hpfp  ia  ^q  pretence 

nr  siiHpip.inn  nf  nnlliifiinn  with  thfi  rohhftr!  for  this  matter  waS  Strictly 

inquired  and  examined  into  at  the  trial;  and  is  so  stated  in  the  case, 
"that  he  took  it  for  a  full  and  valuable  consideration,  in  the  usual 
course  of  business."  Indeed,  if  there  had  been  any  collusion,  or  any 
circumstances  of  unfair  dealing,  the  case  had  been  much  otherwise. 
If  it  had  been  a  note  for  lOOOf.  it  might  have  been  suspicious:  but 
this  was  a  small  note,  for  212. 10s.  only:  and  money  given  in  exchange 
for  it. 

Another  case  cited  was  a  loose  note  in  1  Ld.  Raym.  738,  ruled  by 
Ld.  Ch.  J.  Holt  at  Guildhall,  in  1698;  which  proves  nothing  for  the 
defendant's  side  of  the  question:  but  it  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what 
is  laid  down  by  my  Ld.  Ch.  J.  Holt,  in  the  case  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. The  action  did  not  lie  against  the  assignee  of  the  bank-bill; 
because  he  had  it  for  valuable  consideration.  I 

t 

In  that  case  he  had  it  from  the  person  who  f oimd  it :  but  the  action 
did  not  lie  against  him,  because  he  took  it  in  the  course  of  currency; 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  followed  in  his  hands.   It  never  shall 
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be  followed  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  bona  fide  took  it  in  the 
course  of  currency,  and  in  the  way  of  his  business. 

The  case  of  Ford  v.  Hopkins  was  also  cited:  which  was  in  Hil.  12 
W.  3.  coram  HoLT,Ch.  J.,  at  nisi  priva,  at  Guildhall;  and  was  an 
action  of  trover  for  million-lottery  tickets.  But  this  must  be  a  very 
incorrect  report  of  that  case:  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  a  true 
representation  of  what  Ld.  Ch.  J.  Holt  said.  It  represents  him  as 
speaking  of  bank-notes,  exchequer-notes,  and  million-lottery  tickets, 
as  like  to  each  other.  Now  no  two  things  can  be  more  unlike  to 
each  other  than  a  lottery-ticket  and  a  bank-note.  Lottery-tickets 
are  identical  and  specific:  specific  actions  lie  for  them.  They  may 
prove  extremely  imequal  in  value:  one  may  be  a  prize;  another  a 
blank.  Land  is  not  more  specific  than  lottery-tickets  are.  It  is  there 
said,  '*  that  the  delivery  of  the  plaintiff's  tickets  to  the  defendant, 
as  that  case  was,  was  no  change  of  property."  And  most  clearly  it 
was  no  change  of  the  property:  so  far  the  case  is  right.  But  it  is  here 
urged  as  a  proof  "that  the  true  owner  may  follow  a  stolen  bank- 
note, into  what  hands  soever  it  shall  come." 

Now  the  whole  of  that  case  turns  upon  the  throwing  in  bank-notes, 
as  being  like  to  lottery-tickets. 

But  Ld.  Ch.  J.  Holt  could  never  say  "that  an  action  would 
lie  against  the  person  who,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  had  re- 
ceived a  bank-note  which  had  been  stolen  or  lost,  and  bona  fide  paid 
to  him:"  even  though  the  action  was  brought  by  the  true  owner: 
because  he  had  determined  otherwise,  but  two  years  before;  and 
because  bank-notes  are  not  like  lottery-tickets,  but  money. 

The  person  who  took  down  this  case,  certainly  misimderstood 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Holt,  or  mistook  his  reasons.  For  this  reasoning  would 
prove  (if  it  was  true,  as  the  reporter  represents  it),  that  if  a  man 
paid  to  a  goldsmith  500Z.  in  bank-notes,  the  goldsmith  could  never 
pay  them  away. 

A  bank-note  is  constantly  and  imiversally,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  treated  as  money,  as  cash;  and  paid  and  received  as  cash: 
and  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  that  their  currency 
should  be  established  and  secured. 

There  was  a  case  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  some  of  Mr.  Child's 
notes,  payable  to  the  x)erson  to  whom  they  were  given,  or  bearer. 
The  notes  had  been  lost  or  destroyed  many  years.  Mr.  Child  was 
ready  to  pay  them  to  the  widow  and  administratrix  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  made  payable;  upon  her  giving  bond,  with  two 
responsible  sureties  (as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases),  to  indemnify 
him  against  the  bearer,  if  the  notes  should  ever  be  demanded.  The 
administratrix  brought  a  bill;  which  was  dismissed,  because  she 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  the  security  required.  No  dis- 
pute ought  to  be  made  with  the  bearer  of  a  cash-note;  in  regard  to 
commerce,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  these  notes:  though 
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it  may  be  both  reasonable  and  customary,  to  stay  the  payment,  till 
inquiry  can  be  made,  whether  the  bearer  of  the  note  came  by  it 
fairly  or  not. 

Lord  Mansfield  declared  that  the  Court  were  all  of  the  same 
opinion  for  the  plaintiff;  and  that  Mr.  Just.  Wilmot  conciured. 

RxTLE  —  that  the  postea  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff. 

Note.  —  The  law  in  the  United  States  is  in  accord. 

The  same  principle  governs  transactions  in  promissory  notes,  bilb 
of  exchange,  and  checks,  indorsed  in  blank  or  payable  to  bearer,  and 
also  bonds,  payable  to  bearer. 

In  Moss  V.  Hancockf  [1899]  2  Q.  B.  Ill,  a  coin,  which  was  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  was  stolen  and  sold  as  a  curiosity  to  a  person  who 
purchased  it  in  good  faith.  The  owner  was  held  entitled  to  it,  after 
the  conviction  of  the  thief. 

NOTE; 

Although  a  bona  fide  purchase  will  not  supply  legal  defects 
(with  the  qualifications  shown  by  the  cases  given  above),  it  is  fim- 
damental  that  it  will  cut  off  equitable  rights. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
A  PURCHASE  AT  A  SALE  IN  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


GRIFFITH   V.  FOWLER. 

18  Vt.  390.     1846. 

Trespass  for  taking  a  shearing  machine.  The  case  was  submitted 
upon  a  statement  of  facts,  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  1836  the  defendant,  being  the  owner  of  the  machine 
in  question,  lent  it  to  one  Freeman^  to  use  in  his  business  as  a 
clothier,  who  was  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  therefor,  and  in  whose  pos- 
session it  remained  until  the  year  1841,  whfiiiit-was-SQld.At-sheriffs 
sale,  on  execution,  y  tbe  pr^p^^y  »f  Frp^Tnan^  and  one  "PiphnnnTid 
bficamp  the  purchfl,ser^  that  Richmond ^  in  January^  1842.  sokLlhe 
mftfihinft  to  the  plaintiff,  who  fl.t  thft  samp  tim^  p^^^^^ftg^  of  F^e^n^fl^ 
the  building,  in^which  thejmachine  was  situated,,  and  took  posses- 
sion thereof  J  and  that  the  defendant,  inFebruary,  1842,  tfiok  the 
niadiinaJromJiie  jpladntijBTs  ^Qsaefision,  claiming  it  as  hia.  property. 
The  value  of  the  machine  was  admitted  to  be  fifty  dollars. 

Upon  these  facts  the  county  court  —  Hebard,  J.,  presiding — 
rendered  judgment  for  the  defendant.  Exceptions  by  plaintiff. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 
r     Redfield,  J.   The  only  question  reserved  in  this  case  is,  whether 
'  a  title  to  personal  property,  acquired  by  purchase  at  sheriff's  sale,  is 
absolute  and  indefeasible  against  all  the  world,  or  whether  such  sale 
''  only  conveys  the  title  of  the  debtor. 

^  There  has  long  been  an  opinion,  very  general,  I  think,  in  this 
state,  not  only  among  the  profession,  but  the  people,  that  a  purchaser 
at  sheriff's  sale  acquires  a  good  title,  without  reference  to  that  of 
the  debtor;  that  such  a  sale,  like  one  in  market  overt  in  England, 
conveys  an  absolute  title.  But,  upon  examination,  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  opinion  acts  upon  no  good  basis. 

So  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  this  opinion,  in  this  state,  rsj^s 
mainly  upon  a  (I:i4tum  in  thp  case-of  Heacock  v.  Wutker^JL  Tyh  338. 
There  are  many  reasons jwhyjbhjs  didwn^BJiQVlA  not.he  regarded, 
if  the  matter  were  strictly  rgg  integra.  Itjwaa.  audeclaration  of  the 
fihifif  jnflt.ififl  in  gbftrging  thffi  j\l^^i^  Cases  were  then  tried  by  the 
jury  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  as  matter  of  right,  and  in  course,  and 
before  the  law  of  the  case  had  been  discussed  and  settled  by  the 
court.    In  all  these  respects  these  trials  differed  essentially  from 
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jury  trials  at  the  bar  of  the  higher  courts  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Such  trials,  there,  being  only  matter  of  favor,  granted  in  the  most 
important  cases,  and  after  the  law  of  the  cases  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  settled  by  the  court. 

The  law  given  to  the  jury,  in  the  two  cases,  will  of  course  partake 
something  of  the  character  of  the  respective  form  and  deliberation 
of  the  trials.  Under  our  former  practice,  law  laid  down  in  the 
course  of  a  jury  trial,  xmless  when  questions  were  reserved  and 
farther  discussed  upon  motions  for  new  trials,  was  not  much  es- 
teemed, even  when  it  was  upon  the  very  point  in  dispute.  But  es- 
pecially, the  dicta  of  the  judge,  who  tried  the  case,  and  who  must, 
of  necessity,  somewhat  amplify  the  bare  text  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
show  the  jury  the  reason  upon  which  it  was  based,  jsould-notJie  "^ 

ft^tftPimftH^  fl^  flT^Y^hlr^Q  mnrA  than   tViP  haaf.ily  fnrmpH  npinipTi  of  f.Vift 

judgc^  —  mere  argument,  to  satisfy  some  possible,  or  apprehended, 
doubt  of  the  jury  in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the  main  proposition 
laid  down.  Such  was  the  dictum  referred  to.  That  which  was  said 
of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  undoubtedly  good 
praise,  when  said  of  any  judge:  —  "He  made  no  dicta^  and  he  re- 
garded none."  There  are  sufficient  reasons  why  the  dictum  should 
not  be  regarded,  if  the  thing  were  new.  And  we  do  not  esteem  the 
long  standing  of  the  dictum  of  any  importance,  imless  it  can  be 
shown,  that  it  has  thus  grown  into  a  generally  received  and  estab- 
lished law  or  usage;  which,  we  think,  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to 
this.  FQrJlii9_cQurt  has,  within  the  last  ten  years,  repeatedly  held, 
that  a  sheriff's  sale  Wflfl  of  no  vn.1idit.y  t.n  pafw  any  hut  thfi  title  of 
the  debtor,  when^no  actucil  dfjUvpry  nf  fhp.  tMn^  sold  was  made  by 
ihe^sheriffi  at  the  iime_(d.^^l^*  Austin  v.  Tilden  et  al.,  14  Vt.  325; 
Boynton  v.  Kelsey,  Caledonia  Coimty,  1836.  S.  P.,  Lamoille  County, 
1841.  Since  the  first  of  these  cases  was  decided,  the  main  question 
involved  in  this  case  has  been  considered  doubtful  in  this  state,  and 
we  now  feel  at  liberty  to  decide  it,  as  we  think  the  law  should  be,  that 
is,  as  it  is  settled  at  common  law. 

But  the  idea,  that  some  analogy  existed  between  a  sheriff's  sale  y/ 
and  a  sale  in  market  overt  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  late  Chiet 
Justice  Tyler.  This  opinion  seems  at  one  time  to  have  prevailed 
in  Westminster  Hall,  to  some  extent,  at  least;  for  in  the  case  of 
Farrant  v.  Thompson,  5  B.  &  A.  826  [7  E.  C.  L.  272],  which  was 
decided  in  the  King's  Bench  in  1822,  nearly  twenty  years  later  than 
that  of  Heacock  v.  Walker,  one  of  the  points  raised  in  the  trial  of 
the  case  before  Chief  Justice  Abbott  was,  that  the  title  of  the  pur- 
chaser, being  acquired  at  sheriff's  sale,  was  good  against  all  the 
world,  the  sams  as  that  of  a  purchaser  in  market  overt.  This  point 
was  overruled,  and  a  verdict  passed  for  the  plaintiff,  but  with  leave  to 
move  to  set  it  aside,  and  to  enter  a  nonsuit,  upon  this  same  ground, 
with  one  other.  This  point  was  expressly  argued  by  Sir  James 
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Scarlet,  —  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent  coimsel,  and 
one  of  the  most  discriminating  men  of  modem  times,  —  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  was  decided  by  the  court  not  to  be  well  taken. 
Since  that  time  I  do  not  find  that  the  question  has  been  raised 

.  there. 

u  It  seems  to  be  considered  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  New  York, 
and  in  many  of  the  other  states,  that  nothing,  analogous  to  markets 
overt  in  En^and,  exists  in  this  country.  Dame  v.  Baldwin,  8  Mass. 
518.  Wheelwright  v.  DePeyster,  1  Johns.  480.  2  Kent,  324,  and 
cases  there  cited.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  surely,  exists  in  this  state, 
imless  it  be  a  sheriff's  sale.  And  if  the  practice  of  holding  sales  in 
market  overt  conclusive  upon  the  title  existed  in  any  of  the  states, 

^  it  would  be  readily  known.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Chancellor 
Kent  is  well  foimded  in  his  opinion,  when  he  aflSrms  that  the  law  of 
markets  overt  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  lb. 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  the  conclusiveness  of  a 
sheriff's  sale  upon  the  title  is  derived  from  the  effect  of  sales  under 
condemnations  in  the  exchequer,  for  violations  of  the  excise  or 
revenue  laws,  and  sales  in  prize  cases,  in  the  admiralty  courts, 
either  provisionally,  or  after  condemnation.  But  these  cases  bear 
but  a  slight  analogy  to  sheriff's  sales  in  this  country  or  in  England. 
Those  sales  are  strictly  judicial,  and  are  merely  carrying  into  speci- 
fic execution  a  decree  of  the  court  in  rem,  which,  by  universal  consent, 
binds  the  whole  world. 

Something  very  similar  to  this  exists,  in  practice,  in  those  coun- 
tries which  are  governed  by  the  civil  law;  which  is  the  fact  in  one 
of  the  American  states,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  most, 
if  not  all,  the  continental  states  of  Europe.  The  property,  or  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  property,  of  the  debtor  is  seized  and  libelled 
for  sale,  and  a  general  monition  served,  notifying  all  having  adver- 
sary claims  to  interpose  them  before  the  court,  by  a  certain  day 
limited.  In  this  respect  the  proceedings  are  similar  to  proceedings  in 
prize  courts,  and  in  all  other  courts  proceeding  in  rem.  If  no  claim 
is  interposed,  the  property  is  condemned,  by  default,  and  sold;  if 
such  claims  are  made,  they  are  contested,  and  settled  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  and  the  rights  of  property  in  the  thing  are  thus 
conclusively  settled  before  the  sale. 

But  with  us  nothing  of  this  character  exists  in  regard  to  sheriff's 
sales.  Even  the  right  to  smnmon  a  jury  to  inquire  into  conflicting 
claims  de  bene  esse,  as  it  is  called  in  En^and,  and  in  the  American 
states,  where  it  exists,  has  never  been  resorted  to  in  this  state.  And 
in  England,  where  such  a  proceeding  is  common,  —  Impey,  153; 
Dalton,  146;  Farr  et  al.  v.  Newmanet  d.,  4  T.  R.  621,  —  it  does  not 
avail  the  sheriff,  even,  except  to  excuse  him  from  exemplary  dam- 
ages. Laikov) V. Earner, 2^.B\.^Z7\  Glassopv.Poole,ZM.&  S.  175. 
It  i9  plain^en,  that  a  sheijffj  sale  is  not  a  judicial  sale.  If  it  were, 
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no  action  could  be  brought  against  the  sherifif;  for  selling  upon  exe- 
5ution  property  not  belonging  to  the  debtor. 

With  us  an  execution  is  defined  to  be  the  putting  one  in  possession 
of  that  which  he  has  already  acquired  by  judgment  of  law.  Co. 
Lit.  154  a.  (Thomas'  Ed.  405.)  But  the  judgment  is  of  a  sum  in 
gross  "to  be  levied  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor,"  which 
the  sherifif  is  to  find  at  his  peril.  The  salempon  thfi-execution  js^only 
a  transfer^  by^operation  of  law,  of  what  the  debtor  might  himself 
transfer.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  property,  as  old  as  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  Ut  nemo  plits  juris  in  alium  transferre  potest,  quam 
ipse  habet. 

The  comparison  of  sheriff's  sales  to  the  sale  of  goods  lost,  or  es- 
trays,  in  pursuance  of  statutory  provisions,  which  exist  in  many  of 
the  states,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  hold  good.  Those  sales  un- 
doubtedly transfer  the  title  to  the  thing,  as  against  all  claims  of  an- 
tecedent property  in  any  one,  if  the  statutory  provisions  are  strictly 
compUed  with;  but  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeiture,  and  is  strictly 
a  proceeding  in  rem,  wherein  the  finder  of  the  lost  goods  is  consti- 
tuted the  tribunal  of  condemnation. 

There  being,  then,  no  ground,  upon  which  we  think  we  shall  be 
justified  in  giving  to  a  sheriff's  sale  the  effect  to  convey  to  the  pur- 
chaser any  greater  title  than  that  of  the  debtor,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  is  affirmed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS. 


CHAPIN  V.  FREELAND. 

142  Mass.  383.     1886. 

Replevin  of  two  counters.  Writ  dated  November  14,  1881. 
Trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  without  a  jury,  before  Blodgett,  J., 
who  allowed  a  bill  of  exceptions,  in  substance  as  follows:  — 

There  was  evidence  tending  to  show,  and  the  judge  found,  that, 
in  1867,  one  Daniel  Wamer  Jjjjilt  a  building  upon  his  land  in 
Oxford,  and  fitteH^p  the  same  with  shelving  and  counters,  and 
designed  the  same  for  use  as  a  store  for  the  sale  of  general  merchan« 
dise;  that  the  coimters  in  controversy  were  put  into  the  store  by 
him,  and  were  arranged  for  convenient  use  therein;  that  the  same 
were  nailed  to  the  floor,  and  were  used  in  said  building;  that  on 
January  2,  1871,  Warner  mortgaged  the  premises  to  Alexander  De 
Witt;  that  DeWitt  died  in  1879,  and  Charles  A.  Angell  and  William 
Newton  were  appointed  executors  of  his  will;  that  in  April,  1879, 
said  executors  foreclosed  said  mort^ap;e  bv  sale,  under  the  power 
contained  therein,  and  became  the  purchasers  of  the  premises;  that, 
soon  after  such  sale,  Warner  removed  the  counters  from  the  build- 
infT^  and  the  executors  regained  possession  of  them,  and  put  them 
upon  the  premises^  but  did  not  nail  or  fasten  them  to  the  premises ; 
th&t  afterwards  the  executors  sold  the  premises  to  thp  plAmtiffR^  Vmt 
did  nolLBiake  mention  of  thejiipjinters^in  their  deedj  nor  speak  of 
them  in  the  sale;^and  t>>A.f.  thp  HftfpnHa.nt  too_k  the  counters_fronmia. 
premises  occupied  by  the  plaintiffs  in  1881. 

The  defendant  offered  evidence  tending  to  show,  and  the  judge 
found,  that  she  purchased  these  coimters,  with  two  others,  in  1861; 
that  they  were  built  in  Worcester  and  sent  to  her  complete  at  Ox- 
ford, and  placed  in  her  store;  that  they  were  heavy  counters  with 
black-walnut  tops  and  heavy  bases,  with  panelled  front,  supported 
by  standards  standing  upon  the  floor,  and  were  not  fastened  to  the 
floor,  but  were  kept  in  position  by  their  own  weight,  and  were  used 
there  imtil  some  time  in  1866,  when,  the  store  being  then  occupied 
by  a  tenant,  they  were  set  on  one  side  as  not  being  adapted  to  the 
business  for  which  such  store  was  then  used,  and  finally,  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  DeWitt,  were  moved  out  of  the  building 
on  to  the  street,  and  placed  one  upon  the  other;  that  Warner  took  the 
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counters  from  their  place  in  the  street,  and  put  them  in  his  store,  as 
aforesaid;  that  there  were  two  mortgages  on  the  defendant's  store 
premises  given  some  time  previously  to  November  26,  1866,  which 
were  assigned  to  DeWitt  on  that  day;  that  from  that  date,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  defendant,  DeWitt,  who  was  the  defendant's  brother, 
had  charge  of  said  estate  and  of  said  coimters  for  the  defendant; 
that  she  never  authorized  him,  or  any  other  person,  to  dispose  of  the 
counters,  and  never  herself  parted  with  her  property  in  them;  that, 
soon  after  the  counters  were  removed  from  her  store,  she  missed 
them,  and  made  inquiries  for  them,  but  failed  to  find  them;  and  that, 
when  she  learned  that  they  were  upon  the  plaintiffs'  premises,  she 
took  them  away. 

There  was  no  other  evidence  than  as  above  stated  as  to  the  means 
of  the  defendant  of  obtaining  information  as  to  where  the  coimters 
were  after  they  were  taken  from  her  store,  or  as  to  any  conceal^ 
ment  of  the  taking  of  the  counters  by  Warner.  It  was  in  evidence, 
however,  that  the  defendant,  after  1861,  resided  some  of  the  time  in 
Oxford  and  some  of  the  time  in  Sutton. 

There  was  no  evidence,  except  as  before  stated,  tending  to  show 
what  interest,  if  any,  Warner  claimed  to  have  in  the  coimters  at  the 
time  they  came  into  his  possession,  or  at  any  time  thereafter;  and 
there  was  no  other  material  evidence  in  the  case  applying  to  the  rul- 
ings made  or  asked  for  at  the  trial. 

The  plaintiffs  asked  the  judge  to  rule  as  follows:  "1.  Upon  the 
evidence,  the  counters,  though  attached  to  the  store  by  one  who  had 
no  title  to  them,  became  fixtures  and  a  part  of  the  realty,  and  passed 
to  the  mortgagee,  and  to  the  purchasers  at  the  foreclosure  sale,  and 
came  rightfully  into  the  possession  of  the  plaintiffs  when  they  pur- 
chased the  premises,  as  belonging  thereto,  though  not  then  nailed  to 

the  building.  2.  Th^  jpffinHftnt  hiid  lost  the  righ^-  ^^  f.a.]rA  f.hp  finnnt- 

ejs.  if  Warner  had  no  right  pr  fit.lp  f.n  tViPm  whpT)  hp.  so  took  and  at- 
tached thpTT]  tn  thft  Rtnrft  hiiilHing;  siifih  taking  beinp;  ft  t^rt,^  and,  aa 
a  cause  O^  ftnf.inn,  hftrrpH  hy  f.ViA  af.ftt.nf^  ni  Hmitft^tjops  loUg    before 

the  defendant  removpH  thprn  in  1R?^1,  anH  thprpfnrp  having  no  right 
to  recover  thpm^  atiH  nothiTig  apppftring  sufficient,  to  takp  thp  osispt 
out  of  the  statute.  3.  Upon  the  evidence  and  facts,  as  before  stated, 
the  plaintiffs,  as  matter  of  law,  were  entitled  to  maintain  their  ac- 
tion, and  the  facts  in  the  case  would  not  warrant  a  finding  for  the 
defendant." 

The  judge  declined  to  rule  as  requested;  and  found  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  plaintiffs  alleged  exceptions. 

Holmes,  J.  This  is  an  action  of  replevin  for  two  counters.  There 
was  evidence  that  they  belonged  to  the  defendant  in  1867,  when 

opp  Warnpr  hnilt  a.  shop,  put  thp  counters  in^  Tiftilpfj  thpni  to  thp 

floor,  and  afterwards^  on  Januarv  2^  1871  ^  mortgaged  thej)remises 
to  one  DeWitt.  In  April,  1879.  DeWitt^s  executors  forpnlospHj  and 
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sold  the  premises  to  the  plaintiffs.  Tb<^.  HftfenHftTif.  f/^olc  the  coimterf 
frnm  ^1^^  plain f iff a^  pnagAaainp  ^n  iftf^i^  The  court  found  for  the  de- 
fendant. Considering  the  bill  of  exceptions  as  a  whole,  we  do  not 
understand  this  general  finding  to  have  gone  on  the  ground  either  of 
a  special  finding  that  the  counters  remained  chattels  for  all  purposes, 
and  were  not  covered  by  the  mortgage,  Carpenter  v.  Walker,  140 
Mass.  416,  or  that  there  was  a  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  cause 
of  action,  within  the  Gen.  Sts.  c.  155,  §  12  (Pub.  Sts.  c.  197,  §  14). 
But  we  understand  the  court  to  have  ruled  or  assumed  that,  al- 
though the  statute  should  have  run  in  favor  of  Warner  or  iDeWitt 
before  the  transfer  to  the  plaintiffs,  that  circumstance  would  not 
prevent  the  defendant  from  taking  possession  if  she  could,  or  en- 
title the  plaintiffs  to  sue  her  for  doing  so,  if  she  was  the  original 
owner. 

A  majority  of  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  law, 
and  that  there  must  be  a  new  trial.  We  do  not  forget  all  that  has  been 
said  and  decided  as  to  the  statute  of  limitations  going  only  to  the 
remedy,  especially  in  cases  of  contract.  We  do  not  even  find  it  neces- 
sary to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  statute 
like  ours,  if  a  chattel,  after  having  been  held  adversely  for  six  years, 
were  taken  into  another  jurisdiction  by  the  originally  wrongful  pos- 
sessor, although  all  the  decisions  and  dicta,  so  far  as  we  know,  agree 
that  the  title  would  be  deemed  to  have  passed.  Cockfield  v.  Hudson, 
1  Brev.  311.  Howell  v.  Hair,  15  Ala.  194.  Jones  v.  Jones,  18  Ala. 
248, 253.  Clark  v.  Slaughter,  34  Miss.  65.  Winbum  v.  Cochran,  9 
Tex.  123.  Preston  v.  Briggs,  16  Vt.  124, 130.  Baker  v.  Chase,  55  N.H. 
61,  63.  Campbell  v.  Holt,  115  U.S.  620,  623.  WhatjEfijioikcidfe  is, 
fhfLt^  whftrft  thfi  RtAt.nf.fi  wmilH  hfi  a  bar  f^  a.iiirect  proceeding  by  the 
oyiginal  owner^  it  cq.nnot  be  dftf^^^-^^  by  inHirPpf  jqti  within  thajuris- 
<ji(;>.tiQn  where  it  is  law.  If  he  cannot  replevyj^hejcajinotj^ftke  \\njth  his 

own  hand.  A  tjtlg_whifih  will  yiot  flnRtoin  a  dfi^lftrattion  ^^^  ^<^^  sus- 

tajn  q.  p\(^. 

It  is  true  that  the  statute,  in  terms,  only  limits  the  bringing  of  an 
action.  But  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  that  ancient 
form  of  words,  the  principle  we  lay  down  seems  to  us  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  enactment.  And  a  similar  doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  statute  of  frauds.  Carrington  v.  Roots,  2  M.  &  W.  248. 
See  King  v.  Welcome,  5  Gray,  41. 

As  we  understand  the  statutory  period  to  have  run  before  the 
plaintiffs  acquired  the  coimters,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  law  if  the  plaintiffs  had  purchased  or  taken 
the  coimters,  within  six  years  of  the  original  conversion,  from  the 
person  who  first  converted  them,  and  the  defendant  had  taken  them 
after  the  action  i^ainst  the  first  taker  had  been  barred,  but  within 
six  years  of  the  plaintiffs'  acquiring  them.  We  regard  a  purchaser 
^rom  ^"'^  ftgaingf.  yrhnm  the  remedy  is  already  barred  as^entitled  to 
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"tft^d  IXi  ^  K9f^  ^  position  as  hia  vendor.  Whether  a  second  wrong- 
ful taker  would  stand  differently,  because  not  privy  in  title,  we  need 
not  discuss.  See  Leonard  v.  Leonardy  7  Allen,  277;  Sawyer  v.  KendaU, 
10  Cush.  241;  Norcrass  v.  James,  140  Mass.  188, 189;  Co.  Lit.  114  b, 
121b. 

Exceptions  sustained. 

Field,  J.  I  am  unable  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  As 
the  case  was  tried  without  a  jury,  and  the  court  found  generally  for 
^todp^ftrdfl^tj  trhft  op^y  gne^ti^n^  of  layy  fti^ft  thosft  rfti«H  by  ^^^  pl<^in, 
tiffaLreguests  for  rulings,  which  were  refused.  The  plaintiffs  must 
prevail,  if  ^t  all,  upon  tJieu:  ownT title  or  right  of  possession.  There 
was  evidence  that  the  defendant  purchased  the  counters  in  1861,  / 
and  placed  them  in  her  store,  where  they  were  used  until  some  time 
in  1866,  when,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  DeWitt,  the  de- 
fendant's brother,  they  were  moved  out  of  the  building  to  the  street; 
that  DeWitt,  from  November  26,  1866,  held  a  mortgage  upon  the 
defendant's  "store  premises,"  and  "from  that  date,  by  agreement 
with  the  defendant,  had  charge  of  said  estate  and  of  said  count- 
ers"; that,  in  1867,  Daniel  Warner  took  the  coimters,  without  the  ^ 
defendant's  knowledge  or  authority,  and  put  them  into  his  store, 
and  nailed  them  to  the  floor,  and  mortgaged  his  premises  to  DeWitt 
on  January  2,  1871 ;  ^^f^%  ppWitt  di^d  in  1«7Q,  rhH  thifi  xu^ri^^^ 
lyy  forftfiloaed  hy  a  sale  made  hy  ^h^  fi-w-nn^^f  f^m  r^i  Tir\hT\\^'n  "ntnt^  tTT 
themselves  in  April,  1879.  and  they  afterwArda  **Rold  the  premises 
V)  the  pJAintiffa/'  not  mentioning  the  counters  in  their  deed;  that 
the  defendant, "  soon  after  the  counters  were  removed  from  her  store, 
missed  them,  and  made  inquiries  for  them,  but  failed  to  find  them; 

and  i\^A\  W^^^P  ?he  learned  th^t  they  -p^rp  upnn  iht^  pltfJT^tiffft^  prft- 

mises^  she  took  them  awav/'  in  1881,  and  retained  possession  until 
tEe^laintiffs  replevied  them.  "There  was  no  evidence,  except  as 
before  stated  [in  the  exceptions],  tending  to  show  what  interest,  if 
any,  Warner  claimed  to  have  in  the  counters  at  the  time  they  came 
into  his  possession,  or  at  any  time  thereafter."  From  the  time 
Wamftr  trfiok  tfb**_^^"^tfP'"*  ""^^^  h^  Tnnrt.g5^ftd  b^ff  premises  to  De 
\Ett^iX-years  had  not  expired;  Hut.,  if  it.  he  j^^^^mpH  that^^arner_ 
r^naifiedJn  possession  until  the  mortgage  given  hy  v^iirt  waw  fnf^ 

doflfid  hy  A  aaJQ,  he  held  poMeaflioyt  n^nre  than  cty  yPRra  The  pos- 
session of  the  plaintiffs  could  not  have  been  for  a  longer  time  than 
about  two  years.  If  DeWitt  was  in  possession  from  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  to  him  until  his  death,  this  was  more  than  six  years;  but 

f.^orA  wft.<^  ftvidpnftA  thot.  Vio  wqq  tVio  ogprit  nf  tliA  Hpfpndftnt  tn  talfA 

fthftrgft  of  the  finnnt/^rs.  Thft  tifirTn&j>f,the  mortgage_aiid  conveyance 
ii^f^Ar  wl^ifih  the  plaiT^tiffq  nU\rx\  ftffi  j^ot  set  Qut.  but  jt  has  been 

jUCTimeH  t-hftti  ^^^y  ^/invpypH  whRt^ver  title,  if  Any,  Wftmer  ha/l  in 

the  npiintf ra.   Jt^a  manifest  that,  as  between  landlord  and  tenanti 
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these  counters  would  have  been  either  furniture  or  trade  fixtures, 
and  that,  if  they  were  taken  by  Warner  and  affixed  to  his  store  tor- 
tiously,  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  she  could  have  retaken 
them.  Kimball  v.  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  131  Mass.  59;  Hvbbell 
V.  Ea^t  Cambridge  Savings  Bank,  132  Mass.  447;  Gvihrie  v.  JoTies, 
108  Mass.  191. 

The  rule  that  the  title  of  personal  property  is  lost  by  a  wrongful 
conversion  of  it  into  some  other  species  of  property,  or  by  making  it 
a  part  of  real  estate,  has  its  foundation  in  the  impossibility  or  imprac- 
ticability of  tracing  the  property,  or  of  severing  it  from  the  real  es- 
tate; and  wheD  personal  chattels  are,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  and  without  right,  taken  by  another  and  affixed  to  real  prop- 
erty, the  title  of  the  owner  is  not  lost,  unless  the  identity  of  the 
chattels  has  been  destroyed,  or  they  have  been  so  affixed  to  the  real 
property  that  it  is  impracticable  to  sever  them.  See  Wetherbee  v. 
Green,  22  Mich.  311;  Jewett  v.  Dringer,  3  Stew.  (N.J.)  291.  I  think 
that  the  fibrst  request,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  been  given. 

As  the  plaintiffs  first  took  possession  of  the  coimters  as  their  own 
some  time  after  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  in  1879,  the  statute 
of  limitations  would  have  been  no  defence  to  them  if  the  defendant 
had  brought  trover  against  them  in  1881,  when  she  took  possession 
of  the  coimters;  their  only  defence  would  have  been  title  in  them- 
selves derived  from  their  vendors,  and  this  title  rests  ultimately 
upon  the  possession  of  Warner.  Thfi  p^^^^iri  rftqnpgf  ^  as  flpplirnhlft  tn 
the  cagg^Jsin  effect  th^ty-if  Wixner  Ibptlhexomiter^^  and 

keptJEem_attaclifid-lo  his  buiWirgjaore-thknjaix  y.ears^he^def  end- 
iiffl^jofi^;  hpr  rjp;]iFQf  prppArfy  jn  fj^f  nnnnf^rg^  It  is  Bot  statcd  in  the 

^'gqn^^^t,  t^flt  Wflrnp^^q  pogsessiouj  to  effect  a  change  of  title,  must 

have  been  either  )^Tl^wn  to  th^  HpfpnHq,nt  or  open  and  notorimiSj  and 
must  have  been  ynder  a  claim  of  right;  and  that  his  possession  war  of 
this  character  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred  Jrom  ^  the.  evidence. 
The  effect  of  the  statute  of  limitations  of  real  actions  upon  the 
acquisition  of  title  to  real  property  is  carefully  discussed  in  Langdell 
on  Eq.  PI.  §§  119  &  seq.  Our  statute  of  limitations  of  real  actions 
provides  that  "no  person  shall  commence  an  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  lands,  nor  make  an  entry  thereon,  unless  within  twenty 
years  after  the  right  to  bring  such  action  or  to  make  such  entry  first 
accrued,  or  within  twenty  years  after  he,  or  those  from,  by,  or  under 
whom  he  claims,  have  been  seised  or  possessed  of  the  premises,  ex- 
cept as  is  hereinafter  provided."  Pub.  Sts.  c.  196,  §  1.  Gen.  Sts.  c. 
154,  §  1.  Rev.  Sts.  c.  119,  §  1.  Sts.  1786,  c.  13;  1807,  c.  75.  Commis- 
sioners' Notes  to  the  Rev.  Sts.  c.  119.  As  writs  of  right  and  of  forme- 
don,  and  all  writs  of  entry  except  those  provided  by  the  Pub.  Sts. 
c.  134,  were  abolished  by  the  Rev.  Sts.  c.  101,  §  51,  it  follows  that, 
with  certain  exceptions  not  necessary  to  be  noticed,  after  a  disseisin 
continued  for  twenty  years,  or  in  other  words  after  twenty  years  from 
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the  time  when  the  right  to  bring  a  writ  of  entry  or  to  enter  upon  the 
land  first  accrued,  the  former  owner  of  a  freehold  can  neither  maintain 
any  action  to  recover  possession,  nor  enter  upon  the  land,  nor,  without 
an  entry,  convey  it;  and  as  all  remedy,  either  by  action  or  by  taking 
possession,  is  gone,  his  title  is  held  to  have  been  lost.  The  effect  of 
the  statute  has  been  to  extinguish  the  right,  as  well  as  to  bar  the 
remedy,  and  this  is  the  construction  given  to  the  English  St.  of  3  & 
4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27.  Oxxc  statute  of  limitations  of  personal  actions  was 
taken  from  the  St.  of  21  Jac.  I.  o.  16,  and  this  statute  has  been  held 
not  to  extinguish  the  right,  but  only  to  bar  the  remedy,  (hoen  v. 
De  Beauvoir,  16  M.  &  W.  547;  5  Exch.  166.  Dawkins  v.  Penrhyn, 
6  Ch.  D.  318;  4  App.  Cas.  51.  Dundee  Harbour  v.  Dougall^  1  Macq. 
317,  321.  In  re  Alison,  11  Ch.  D.  284. 

Section  1  of  the  Pub.  Sts.  c.  197,  declares:  "The  following  actions 
shall  be  commenced  within  six  years  next  after  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crues, and  not  afterwards  . . .  actions  of  replevin,  and  all  other  actions 
for  taking,  detaining,  or  injuring  goods  or  chattels."    There  is  no 

jjtatute,  and  no  law^  prohibiting  t)ifi  own^r  nf  p^rfifmal  j^hRlfiflplft  troTn 

peaceably  taking  pnaaAssinn  nf  thein  whenever  h^  may  find  t.hpjn, 
ana  the  tecnmcajiMg-OLsebiiTand  disseismwaa  never  applied  to 
personal  chattels,  xt  is  established  in  this  Commonwealth  that  sTdeBt 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  of  the  place  of  the  contract  is 
not  extinguished.  The  statute  only  bars  the  remedy  by  action  within 
the  jurisdiction  where  the  defendant  has  resided  during  the  statutory 
period.  Bulger  v.  Roche,  11  Rck.  36.  It  was  formerly  contended  that, 
if  the  parties  to  a  contract  had  resided  within  the  same  jurisdiction 
so  long  a  time  that,  under  the  statute  of  limitations  there,  the  remedy 
by  action  was  barred,  this  ought  to  be  held  everywhere  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  right  of  action,  and  thus  to  have  extinguished  the  debt, 
especially  if  the  residence  was  that  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  made;  and  the  courts  of  some  jurisdictions  so  held.  Brown  v. 
Parker,  28  Wis.  21,  30.  Goodman  v.  Munks,  8  Port.  84,  which  is  over- 
ruled in  Jones  v.  Jones,  18  Ala.  248.  See  Le  Roy  v.  Crovminshield, 
2  Mason,  151,  168.  This  view  was,  however,  generally  abandoned, 
and  was  never  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  English  Courts, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  courts  of 
most  of  the  States.  A  distinction  was  made  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States*  between  debts  and  chattels;  and,  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of 
slaves,  it  was  held  that  adverse  possession  for  the  statutory  period 
of  limitations  of  personal  actions  created  a  title.  In  some  of  the 
decisions,  it  is  said  that  the  possession  must  be  bona  fide,  and  ac- 
quired without  force  or  fraud,  and  must  be  peaceable  and  adverse. 
It  was  held,  however,  that  where  there  had  been  successive  piurchases 
of  a  slave,  the  possession  of  the  successive  purchasers  could  not  be 
tacked,  so  as  to  create  a  title  by  adverse  possession,  because  each 
purchase,  if  the  purchaser  took  possession,  was  a  new  conversion; 
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but  such  a  title  acquired  by  one  person  could  be  transferred  to  an- 
other. In  some  of  these  States,  at  the  time  of  these  decisions,  it  was 
also  held  that  the  statute  of  limitations  of  personal  actions  extin- 
guished debts.  Codcfidd  v.  Hudson^  1  Brev.  311.  Howell  v.  Hair,  15 
Ala.  194.  Clark  v.  SUmghter,  34  Miss.  65.  Wivbum  v.  Cochran,  9 
Tex.  123.  Wells  v.  Ragland,  1  Swan,  501.  Bryan  v.  Weems,  29  Ala. 
423.  Seay  v.  Bacon,  4  Sneed,  99.  Bernard  v.  Chiles,  7  Dana,  18. 
Moffatt  V.  BiLchanan,  11  Humph.  369.  Newby  v.  Blakey,  3  Hen. 
&  M.  57.  Beadle  v.  Hunter,  3  Strob.  331.  See  Goodman  v.  Munks, 
vbi  supra. 

In  Preston  v.  Briggs,  16  Vt.  124,  and  Baker  v.  Chase,  55  N.H.  61, 
it  was  su^ested  that  adverse  possession  of  a  chattel  for  six  years 
transferred  the  title;  but  the  cases  did  not  require  a  determination 
of  the  question.  In  Campbell  v.  HoU,  115  U.S.  620,  623,  there  is  an 
express  declaration  that  "the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  that  where  one  has  had  the  peaceable,  undisturbed, 
and  open  possession  of  real  or  personal  property,  with  an  assertion 
of  his  ownership,  for  the  period  which,  under  the  law,  would  bar  an 
action  for  its  recovery  by  the  real  owner,  the  former  has  acquired  a 
good  title,  a  title  superior  to  the  latter,  whose  neglect  to  avail  himself 
of  his  legal  rights  has  lost  him  his  title."  The  cases  there  cited  are 
two  of  the  slave  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Coiui;  of  the  United  States  relating  to  real  property. 

The  law  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
contracts  was  carefully  stated  in  Townsend  v.  Jemison,  9  How.  407; 
and  it  was  there  held  that,  when  the  statute  extinguished  the  right 
or  title,  and  created  a  new  one,  this  new  right  or  title  would  be  rec- 
ognized by  courts  in  other  jurisdictions;  but,  if  the  statute  only  af- 
fected the  remedy,  the  courts  would  afford  the  remedies  provided  by 
their  own  laws.  Our  decisions  upon  the  effect  of  our  statute  of  limi- 
tations upon  debts  or  contracts  uniformly  hold  that  it  affects  only 
the  remedy  by  action.  Bulger  v.  Roche,  ubi  supra.  Thayer  v.  Mann^ 
19  Pick.  535.  Hancock  v.  Franklin  Ins,  Co,,  114  Mass.  155. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  which  suggests  any  distinction 
between  actions  to  recover  chattels  and  actions  to  recover  debts, 
and  it  does  not  purport  to  be  a  statute  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
title  to  property,  but  a  statute  prescribing  the  time  within  which 
certain  actions  shall  be  brought.    Thp>rft  ia  pot  a  trane  tg  be  found 

in  Qiir  rfiporfjt  of  t|hft  HofitHnP  f-Hj^f,  poaaAaftinn  of  fjhftf.tplfl  for  tiifl  Rt.ftt« 

utory  period  of  limitations  for  personal  jactions-creates  a  title^  and  I 
can  find  no  such  Hojgtrmft  in  f.hp.  Fngligh  reporta,_Qr  in  the  reports 
of  amajorityof  tVtP  ponrtj^  of  f.hp  Statfts  of  f.hia  fionnf.ry  Thp  law  Con- 
cerning the  acquisition  of  casements  in  real  property  by  prescrip- 
tion, in  its  modem  form,  was  established  by  the  courts  by  adopting 
in  part  the  Roman  law,  and  by  limiting  the  period  of  enjoyment 
necessary  to  create  the  right  to  the  time  required  by  statute  for 
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bringing  actions  for  the  recovery  of  land.  Edaon  v.  MunseU,  10 
Allen,  567. 

A  right  of  way  may  be  acquired  by  repeated  trespasses,  if  they  ar:. 
openly  made  under  a  claim  of  ri^t,  and  are  iminterrupted;  but 
twenty  years'  user  is  required,  although  the  limitation  for  actions 
of  tort  in  the  nature  of  trespass  guare  cUmsum  is  six  years.  It  was 
inevitable,  perhaps,  that,  if  a  title  to  land  could  be  acquired  by  ad- 
verse possession,  a  privilege  of  easement  in  land  should  be  acquired 
by  adverse  use.  By  the  Pub.  Sts.  c.  197,  §  14,  if  a  person  liable  to 
an  action  ''fraudulently  conceals  the  cause  of  such  action  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  entitled  to  bring  the  same,  the  action  may 
be  commenced  at  any  time  within  six  years  after  the  person  so  en- 
titled discovers  that  he  has  such  cause  of  action."  This  section  has 
been  construed  strictly.  Nvdd  v.  Hamblin,  8  Allen,  130.  Under  this 
section,  if  one  man  stole  another  man's  watch  and  carried  it  on  his 
person  as  watches  are  usually  carried,  it  might  be  held  that  the 
thief  fraudulently  concealed  the  cause  of  action  from  the  owner; 
but  if  the  thief  sold  the  watch  to  one  who  purchased  it  in  good  faith, 
and  he  carried  it  in  his  pocket,  this  could  not  be  held  to  be  a  fraudu- 
lent conceahnent;  and,  if  the  statute  of  limitations  transfers  the  title, 
the  owner,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  would  lose  the  title  to  his  watch, 
although  he  may  not  have  known  or  been  able  to  discover  who  had  it. 
The  possession  of  personal  chattels,  even  although  honestly  held, 
is  not  always  open  and  notorious,  and  if  title  to  such  chattels  is  to 
be  acquired  by  possession,  it  ought  to  be  by  an  adverse  possession 
bona  fide  held  under  a  claim  of  right,  which  was  known  to  the  owner, 
or  so  open  and  notorious  that  the  owner  ought  to  have  known  it.  The 
second  request  does  not  assume,  and  it  has  not  been  found  as  a  fact, 
that  such  was  the  nature  of  Warner's  possession. 

Lamb  v.  Clark,  5  Pick.  193,  was  assumpsit  by  an  executor  to  re< 
cover  money  paid  to  the  defendant  by  the  makers  of  certain  promis- 
sory notes  which  had  been  delivered,  more  than  six  years  before 
the  action  was  brought  to  the  defendant  as  his  property,  by  the  plain- 
tiff's testator,  as  the  consideration  of  a  conveyance  of  land  by  the 
defendant  to  the  testator's  wife.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  there 
was  a  fraudulent  combination  between  the  defendant  and  the  wife 
of  the  testator,  whereby  the  testator  had  been  defrauded  of  his 
property.  It  was  conceded  by  the  court,  that  an  action  of  trover 
might  have  been  brought  at  any  time  within  six  years  after  the  de- 
fendant received  the  notes,  and  that  such  an  action  was  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations.  The  plaintiff,  however,  was  permitted  to 
recover  all  sums  of  money  received  by  the  defendant  from  the  makers 
of  the  notes  within  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
If  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  had  transferred  the  title  of  the  notes 
to  the  defendant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  action  could  have  beer 
maintained. 
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Wilkinson  v.  Verity ^  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  206,  was  detinue  by  the  church 
wardens  of  All  Samts  against  the  vicar,  who,  in  1859,  having  the 
custody  of  the  communion  plate,  sold  it  for  old  silver.  The  church 
wardens  discovered  this  in  1870,  and  then  made  a  demand.  The 
defence  was  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  that  the  conversion  oc- 
curred when  the  defendant  sold  the  plate.  The  court  say:  "If  this 
had  been  an  action  for  damages  for  the  conversion  of  the  plate,  in 
which  the  demand  and  refusal  would  have  been  only  evidence  of  a 
conversion,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  contend  that  the  date 
of  the  conversion  could  be  excluded,  or  to  deny  that  the  defence 
upon  the  statute  was  sustained.  Nor  could  the  ignorance  of  the 
plaintiffs  or  their  predecessors  have  prevented  its  operation."  But 
the  court  held  that  the  plaintiffs  could  elect  to  sue  the  defendant  in 
detinue  upon  his  contract  as  bailee  to  deliver  the  plate  on  demand, 
and  that  "it  is  no  answer  for  the  bailee  to  say  that  he  has  inca- 
pacitated himself  from  complying  with  the  lawful  demand  of  the 
bailor." 

These  cases  show  that  the  statute  of  limitations  of  personal  ac- 
tions is  construed  with  reference  to  the  particular  action  brought, 
and  indicate  that  there  is  no  change  of  title  in  property,  although 
the  time  for  bringing  an  action  of  trover  has  expired.  I  think  that 
the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  title  to  personal  chattels  by  adverse 
possession  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature,  if  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  establish  such  a  rule  of  law;  and  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  oiu*  statute  of  limitations  of  personal  actions  to  extinguish 
rights  or  titles. 

There  is  much  force  in  the  suggestion,  that,  if  the  defendant  could 
not  have  recovered  the  counters  by  action  at  the  time  she  took  pos- 
session, she  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  them  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  plaintiffs  by  force  or  fraud;  but  it  is  not  foimd  in  the  case 
that  she  took  them  by  force  or  fraud,  and  the  request  does  not  assume 

this;  flTiH  T  thi^^k  that,  tha  defenf^fiTlt^_atthe  time  she  took  pnsRPssinn^ 

could  have  recQYfiiPd  thpff^  Pi>imtff*rft  of  the  plnintiffa  hy  flp.tinn^  as 
thp  atatiitft  of  limitatinna  HiH  nnt  begin  to  rmi-in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiffs  untirthey  tioo^^  p/vgaAgginn^  ua^h'inh  Tiroq  Qf  Ipocf.  ^as- late  aa  1879 ; 
and  it  is  not  found  thatjhe^plaintiffa^  .vendors  had  any  title  which 
they  could  convey  to  the  plaintiffs.  \  tliirtlr  fliA  RPfinnH  anrl  fhjrd 
requests  ought  not  t-n  hitvp.  been-gtven. 

Note.  —  The  weight  of  authority  in  the  United  States  is  that  the 
adverse  possessor  of  a  chattel  becomes  its  owner,  after  the  lapse  of 
the  period  within  which  the  former  owner  might  have  sued  for  its 
recovery.  Grunewald  Co.  v.  Copeland,  131  Ala.  345;  Hicks  v.  Fluit, 
21  Ark.  ^63;  SotUhwestem  R,R.  Co,  v.  Atlantic  R.R.  Co.,  53  Ga.  401; 
Fears  v.  Sykes,  35  Miss.  633;  Gregg  v.  Bigham,  1  Hill,  Law  (S.C.), 
299;  Connor  v.  Hawkins,  71  Tex.  582;  Preston  v.  Briggs,  16  Vt.  124/ 
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Thomburg  v.  Bawen,  37  W.Va.  538,  543;  Campbell  v.  HoU,  115  U.S. 
620,  623. 

But  see  contra,  Goodwin  v.  Morris,  9  Oreg.  322. 

In  Miller  v.  Dell,  [1891]  1  Q.  B.  468,  Lord  Esheb,  M.R.,  said  (p. 
471) :  "  The  property  in  chattels,  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  this 
action,  is  not  changed  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  though  more 
than  six  years  may  elapse,  and  if  the  rightful  owner  recovers  them 
the  other  man  cannot  maintain  an  action  against  him  in  respect  of 
them." 
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9  Bush  (Ky.),  629.     1873. 

Judge  Lindsay  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  ftfition  wftfl  inatitntftd  hy  nonppr  to  recover  from  Dragoo  a 
horse  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  former  on  the  22d  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1865.  It  is  agreed  that  in  May,  1865^  a  partly  in  possession  of 
the  horse  gold  V^^  ^o  r^^^  ^^  ^   T^Tina^  anA  that  in  November,  1867, 

Lewis  q^^^  ^riA  AeAi^rt^roA  him  tn  "Hrfl^on^  whn  kept  him  Up  to  the  28th 

of  September,  1871,  when  the  action  for  his  recovery  was  commenced. 
It  is  further  agreed  that  Cooper  lived  in  Breckinridge  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  both  Lewis  and  Dragoo  resided  in  Nelson  County, 
eighty  miles  distant  from  Cooper's  residence;  and  that  he  did  not 
know  where  his  horse  was  nor  who  had  him  in  possession  imtil  within 
a  short  tune  prior  to  the  institution  of  this  action;  yi,d  th^t  hft  hfiA 

him  in  possession  of  Dragoo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  prices  paid  for  the  horse  by  Lewis 
and  Dragoo,  as  compared  with  his  actual  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
admitted  that  they  acted  in  good  faith. 

Draffoo  pleaded  the  atatiitfi  O^  limitafimi^  ay^H  t.hp  nnly  giiftgtinn 
^^  bfi  dfi^^^'^^^TiftH  iHj  whpf.hftr  imdftr  thft  ft/^mittftH  fftfita  thia  plPA  prfl« 

Section  2,  article  3,  chapter  63,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that 
"actions  for  the  taking,  detaining,  or  injuring  personal  property,  in- 
cluding actions  for  the  specific  recovery  thereof,  .  .  .  shall  be  com- 
menced within  five  years  next  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.^' 
r"  It  is  claimed  that  the  statute  does  not  apply,  because  Cooper  did 
;  not  know  where  his  horse  was  nor  who  had  him  in  possession,  and 
[hence  could  not  sue. 

Various  acts  upon  the  part  of  those  against  whom  actions  might 
be  prosecuted  are  made  to  stop  the  running  of  the  statute,  by  the 
provisions  of  article  4  of  said  chapter,  such  as  departing  from  the 
state,  absconding,  or  concealing  one's  self,  or  by  other  indirect 
means  obstructing  the  prosecution  of  a  suit. 
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^^  tMfl  <^^^  T^pifliAip  T.i>Tvifl  nor  Pfftgno  d\d  anythmg  tn  obstruct 
Cooper  in  bringing  or  instituting  his  suit,  and  his  misfortune  of 
not  being  apprised  as  to  the  party  or  parties  against  whom  his  cause 
of  action  existed  does  not  bring  his  case  within  either  of  the  statu* 
tory  exceptions.  W^^r^Bx^are  of  no  jnstance_Jn  wbioh  it  has  been 
heldthat  ignorance  g  a  party^s  rigtits  yTTTHtnp  tV^ft  Rffttnfp  fmm  run* 
ning  againstr^im.  This  court  held  otherwise  in~the  recent  case  of 
Kinniaan  v.  Carpenter^  &c.j  upon  the  authority  of  Angell  on  Limita- 
tions, pp.  68,  117,  298,  and  21  Maine,  315. 

Appellee  further  urges  that  his  cause  of  action  did  not  accrue 
against  Dragoo  until  he  (Dragoo)  acquired  possession  of  this  horse, 
which  was  in  November,  1867,  less  than  five  years  before  suit,  and 
that  Dragoo  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  possession  of  his 
vendor  Lewis. 

In  the  case  of  Shxmnon  v.  Kinney ,  1  Marshall,  4,  which  was  a  stiit 
for  the  recovery  of  real  property,  this  court  held  that  toJiolLthe  right 
of  entry  the  adverse  possession  need  not  continue  all  the  time  in  one 
person,  nor  be  held  imder  the  same  title;  and  decided  that,  according 
to  the  literal  import  of  the  statute,  the  plaintiff  could  only  enter 
upon  the  land  within  twenty  years  after  his  right  of  entry  accrued, 
and  consequently  an  adverse  pogpfiRfii^p  for  ihAt  \t^r\^h  of ^time  would 
tolLhiSLlight;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
possession  had  been  held  uniformly  under  one  title  or  at  different 
times  under  different  titles,  proyi^ed  the  claim  pf  tit.lft  wim  ftlwaya 
adverse  to  the  plaintiff.  The  same  doctrine  was  recognized  and  en- 
forced in  the  subsequent  cases  of  Hord  v.  Walton,  2  Marshall,  621, 
and  Winn  v.  Wilhite,  5  J.  J.  Marshall,  524. 

The  language  of  the  statute  of  1796,  fixing  the  limitation  in  ac- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  realty,  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  our  present  statute  prescribing  the  time  within  which  actions  like 
this  shall  be  commenced,  and  we  perceive  no  valid  reason  why  the 
rule  of  construction  adopted  in  suits  relating  to  realty  shall  not  be 
applied  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  personalty.  The  statute  of 
limitations  is  not  merely  a  bar  to  the  remedy;  it  takes  away  the  right, 
and  invests  it  in  the  psurty  having  adverse  possession  of  a  chattel  the 
requisite  length  of  time.  (StonZcy  v.  JBarZ,  5Littell,  281.)  And  it  can- 
not  be  material  whether  the  adverse  possession  that  destroys  the 
Qwner^s  right  has  been  in  one  or  more  persons,  so  that  it  has  been 
c^^UiUQ113.  ^Statutes  limiting  the  period  within  which  actions  may 
be  commenced  are  intended  to  quiet  men's  estates  and  to  prevent 
litigation;  and  as  the  possession  of  personal  property  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  ownership,  they  should  not  be  too  strictly  construed 
against  persons  who  in  good  faith  purchase  such  property.  Dragoo'^ 
does  not  acquire  title  to  the  horse  in  controversy  by  reason  of  [ 
Lewis's  purchase  from  the  thief,  who  could  have  no  title,  but  by  1 
virtue  of  the  possession  under  claim  of  title  continuing  in  himself^ 
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and  Lewis  for  more  than  five  years  before  the  mstitution  of  the 
action. 

The  didtum  in  the  case  of  Bvffington  v.  Ulenf  7  Bush,  231,  is  not  con- 
clusive of  the  question  here  under  consideration.  This  action  is  not 
for  the  conversion  of  the  horse;  and  herein  it  differs  from  the  case 
cited.  Besides,  in  that  case  Buffington's  vendor  was  entitled  to  keep 
the  mare  until  demanded,  and  it  was  considered  that  there  could  be 
no  conversion  by  any  one  having  her  in  possession  until  the  demand 
was  made.  In  this  case  the  conversion  was  complete  so  soon  as 
Lewis  took  possession  of  the  horse,  with  a  claim  of  title  adverse  to 
that  of  Cooper,  and  an  action  therefor  might  have  been  instituted 
at  once.   (2  Hilliard  on  Torts,  246.) 

The  mstructions  given  by  the  circuit  court  are  inconsistent  with 
the  views  herein  expressed,  consequently  the  judgment  is  reversed, 
and  the  cause  remanded  for  a  new  trial  upon  principles  consistent 
with  this  opinion. 

Note.  —  See  accard,  Bohannon  v.  Chapman,  17  Ala.  696,  698; 
Hicks  V.  Fluit,  21  Ark.  463;  Shute  v.  Wade,  6  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  1,  12; 
Thomburg  v.  Bowen,  37  W.Va.  638,  543.  C/.  MoffaU  v.  Budianan, 
11  Humph.  (Tenn.)  369,  and  oases  cited,  in  which  the  court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  executor  of  an  adverse  possessor  could  not  tack  the 
period  of  possession  by  him  to  the  period  of  possession  by  his  testator. 
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29  Ala.  423.    1860. 

One  of  the  questions  was  whether  the  offspring  of  slaves,  bom 
while  the  slaves  were  adversely  possessed,  belonged  to  the  adverse 
possessor  so  soon  as  the  statutory  period  had  run  with  respect  to  the 
mothers. 

Stone,  J.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  assimilated  the  com* 
plainant's  right  to  relief  in  this  case  to  the  trustee's  right  to  main- 
tain detinue.  If,  at  the  time  the  bill  in  this  case  was  filed,  Green,  the 
trustee,  had  instituted  his  action  of  detinue  or  trover  for  the  slaves, 
against  Sledge,  the  executor,  the  six  years'  statute,  if  pleaded,  would 
have  barred  either  action,  not  only  as  to  the  slaves  bequeathed  by 
the  will,  but  also  as  to  the  offspring  of  the  females,  bom  after  the 
adverse  holding.  Mcrria  v.  Perregay,  7  Gratt.  873;  White  v.  Martin, 
1  Porter,  215. 

YP^i^n  HflfoT^r^ft-nf.^fl  rtghf.  ff\  prnpArfy  \q  ftatftKlialiflH  Ky  ^  sUCCeSS- 
fill  ^Tit.ArpAaif.mtt  nf  f.lifl  pipft  f\i  f.l^A  tAftt.ntfl  Af  limii.afJnnfl,  \\  rpUfpfl^ 
bftck  to  thp,  t.imft  ni  t.hp  firflt.  falrrngj  utiH  narriPfi  with  |t.  M  t.hft  mfpr* 
m^iftf,fi  prfff|t«f  ftncj  th**  ^^^y^^ftaft  nf  ihp  fprnftloa  whilp  ii^  thg  a;[yftrflft 
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pnflgpRsinTi  nf  mioh  /^pfpuHflTitf^  ^IPlft^fP,  ^?  ^f>  ^11^^  infifflfl^j  «^^*^  act 

be  done  before  the  bar  against  recovery  of  the  mother  is  perfectedj 
which  prevents  the  np^Tf^tion  of  this  rule.  PartiLS  sequitur  ventrem. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  lead  to  strange  results  in  the  case  of  female 
slaves.   An  adverse  holding  of  six  years  would  vest  the  title  in  the 

holder.  During  the  time  she  waa  adversely  held,  ahe  mfty^  sit  inter- 
vf^ls^  ^iftve  giyfin  h^^h  t'O  children;  she  and  the  children  all  thejime 
rataaining  together,  out  of  the  possession  of  the  claimant.  She  may 
have  given  birth  to  an  infa^Twithin  a  ver>r"short  time  before  the 
completion  of  the  six  years.  According^ to  the  argument,  all  claim  to 
the  mother  would  be  forfeited,  while  to  bar  thejright  to  recover  her 

child  WQ^^Jd  r<^quirp  nTinf.Vt<>r  porir^H  ^f  noor  civ  yeaXS. 

Another  illustration  may  serve  to  present  this  argument  in  a 
stronger  light.  Suppose  the  property  adversely  held  consist  of  domes- 
tic animals,  who  multiply  at  an  early  age,  and  rapidly.  Before  the 
six  years  expire,  the  females,  in  all  probability,  will  have  increased 
abundantly;  and  perhaps  at  no  point  of  coming  time,  will  there  be  a 
female  that  has  reached  the  age  of  six  years,  without  yielding  her 
increase.  If  the  offspring  do  not  follow  the  mother  as  an  incident,  but 
each  successive  scion  must  itself  be  adversely  held  for  the  term  of 
six  years  before  the  statute  runs,  unless,  before  its  birth,  the  parent 
stock  had  existed  and  been  adversely  held  for  a  like  period,  the  entire 
interest  of  the  former  owner  would  not  probably  be  extinguished  in 
any  conceivable  number  of  years.  This  point  was  not  raised  in  argu- 
ment; but  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  notice  it,  as  the  court  is  not 
unanimous. 

The  decree  of  the  chancellor  is  affirmed. 

Rice,  C.J.  —  There  are  many  cases,  in  which  the  true  owner  of 
property,  by  electing  a  particular  form  of  action,  and  prosecuting 
it  to  judgment  and  satisfaction,  or  by  electing  to  sue  for  only  part 
of  an  entire  demand,  has  been  held  to  have  waived  and  lost  his  right 
to  that  full  measure  of  redress  to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled.  Thus,  if  a  female  slave  has  been  permanently  converted, 
and  the  owner  electa  to  bring  trover  for  such  conversion,  and  recovers 
her  value,  and  receives  satisfaction,  he  thereby  elects  to  treat  the 
conversion  as  a  purchase  by  the  person  guilty  of  the  conversion;  and 
as  soon  as  the  judgment  is  satisfied,  the  title  to  the  slave  passes,  by 
operation  of  law,  to  the  defendant  in  the  judgment,  and  relates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  conversion.  Consequently,  the  children  bom  of 
such  slave  after  the  conversion^  and  pending  the  suit  for  the  conver- 
sion, become  the  property  of  the  defendant  in  the  suit,  as  soon  as 
the  owner  of  their  mother  accepts  satisfaction  of  the  judgment 
therein  rendered.  That  result  is  worked  out  by  the  application  of 
the  doctrines  of  election,  waiver,  and  relation.  See  White  v.  Martin, 
1  Porter,  215;  Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cochran,  27  Ala.  R.  228;  Wittick 
v.  Traun,  ib.  562. 
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But  those  doctrines  have  no  application  to  the  present  case;  for 
the  complainants  have  not  hrtmghi  any  former  suit,  nor  done  any  act 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  election  or  a  waiver ^  or  which  can 
enable  the  defendant  to  invoke  the  doctrine  of  relation.  They  have 
been  merely  passive;  and  if  they  have  lost  their  right  to  any  of  the 
slaves  in  controversy,  it  is  by  m^e  force  of  that  part  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  which  requires  the  owner  of  personal  chattels  adversely 
held  to  sue  for  them  within  six  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
adverse  possession. 

The  legal  effect  of  that  part  of  that  statute  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
what  my  brethren  have  pronounced  it  to  be  in  the  opinion  just  de- 
livered. They  hold,  that  it  bars  the  complainants  as  to  slaves  who 
were  not  six  years  old  when  this  suit  was  commenced,  and  who  had 
not  been  held  adversely  for  six  years,  and  who  were  bom  of  a  mother 
who  had  not  been  held  adversely  for  six  years  at  the  time  of  their 
birth.  I  cannot  assent  to  that  position. 

Where  slavery  exists,  the  children  of  a  female  slave  belong  to  him 
who,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  was  the  general  and  absolute  owner 
of  their  mother.  The  children  born  nf  hf^r  whiht  fshft  is  in  th^  p^Rqf''^- 
sion  of  an  adverse  holder,  biU  before  the  adver^fr  hoMi^  ^^^  Mnirn^i^A 

six  years,  arft  aa  nomplpt^ly  thp  prnpprt.y  nf  t.V^f}  person  who.  at  the 
fimp  nf  thdr  hir^t^p  '«  ^hp  RhanhitP  nwnfir  nf  thpir  TTT^t^^^^^j  pQ  ^^  ^^*^y 

had  been  bom  whilst  she  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  that  absolute 
I2]£ne£-  The  children  bom  of  her  after  the  adverse  holder  has,  by  an 
adverse  possession  of  six  years,  acquired  the  title  to  her,  belong  to  the 
adverse  holder.  The  statute  of  limitations  has  no  effect  whatevei 
upon  the  title  of  the  true  owner  to  the  mother,  until  she  has  been  in 
the  adverse  possession  of  another  for  the  full  period  of  six  years.  So 
far  as  that  statute  is  concerned,  her  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
are,  in  legal  contemplation,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  her,  as  if 
in  fact  they  were  not  in  any  wise  related  to  her.  Each  child,  as  soon 
as  bom,  is  a  personal  chattel,  separate  and  distinct  from  its  mother, 

and  from  every  other  child.  The  dptpntinTi  nf  P.a.nh  o?[}\\d  hnm  before 
the  mother  has  l^een  adv^sely  held  for  six  y^rs^  jr  ^  npw^  appnTflfp^ 

ft^H  Hiaf.mfif.  pjLiiaP  nf  aAfinn^  yxrh\oh  fVip  t"i^  nWllff  TTiAy  pnforce  in  a 

ffftpa^^^*^  *^^^  Hiaf.inni  wnit.  —  Wittick  V.  Traun,  supra.  The  cause  of 
action  for  the  detention  of  a  child  could  not  possibly  accrue  before 
it  was  bom.  The  statntp  of  limitations  dofifi  r\^t  omnm^j\o.^^  niTininp; 
ftpr^jnfit  a  cai^flfi  of  fiction  before  it  accmes.  One  separate  and  distinct 
cause  of  action  is  not  barred  by  that  statute,  merely  because  another, 
which  accrued  at  a  different  time,  is  barred.  That  statute  does  not 
give  to  the  adverse  possessor  title  to  a  slave  which  has  neither  been 
held  adversely  for  six  years,  nor  been  bom  of  a  mother  who  had  been 
held  adversely  for  six  years  before  its  birth.  In  other  words,  to  give 
title  to  a  slave  to  an  adverse  possessor,  under  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, it  is  at  least  essential  that  the  slave  should  have  been  held 
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adversely  for  six  years,  or  should  have  been  bom  of  one  who  had 
been  held  adversely  for  six  years  prior  to  its  birth.  If  a  child  is  bom 
before  its  mother  has  been  held  adversely  for  six  years,  it  is  legally 
impossible  that  the  true  owner  can  be  barred  as  to  the  child,  by  the 
mere  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations  of  six  years,  beifore  the 
child  is  six  years  old.  According  to  the  opinion  of  my  brethren,  that 
statute  may  bar  the  owner,  as  to  the  child,  before  the  child  is  three 
days  old!  Thev  work  out  this  strangej-esult,  by  what  seems  to  me 
a  very  plain  misapplication  of  the  doctrineofrigto^gnj  and  by  over- 

lo<;)kjfig  thft  ftffftfit.  nf  thft  nndftnifthlft  prnpoflition^  tfaft^  ff]\Pi  HfitftntinTi 

of  each  child  horn  before  the  mother  has  been  held  adversely  for  six  years, 
is  in  itself  a  fiftiiHP  nf  or»finnj  nninnj  ^I'^fwd,  and  different  from  that 
which  arose  from  the  detention  of  the  mother.  —  Ivey  v.  Owens,  28 
Ala.  Rep.  641. 

One  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  unfitness  of 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  relation  to  any  case  like  the  present : 
Suppose  A.  has  held  adversely,  for  four  years,  the  female  slave  of  B. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years,  and  whilst  adversely  held,  she  gives  birth 
to  a  child.  When  the  child  is  one  year  old,  B.,  the  real  owner  of  the 
mother  and  child,  finds  the  child  in  the  highway,  takes  it  peaceably 
into  his  possession,  and  keeps  it  until  after  the  six  years'  adverse 
possession  of  its  mother  has  run  out,  and  the  title  to  her  has  thereby 
become  vested  in  the  adverse  possessor.  The  adverse  possessor,  as 
soon  as  he  has  thus  acquired  title  to  the  mother,  brings  detinue  for 
the  child  against  the  owner  who  had  taken  the  child  in  the  highway 
as  aforesaid!  He  invokes  the  doctrine  of  relaUon,  and  calls  upon  the 
court  to  apply  the  doctrine,  and  give  him  a  judgment  for  the  child. 
Would  any  court,  upon  such  facts,  think  of  applying  the  doctrine  of 
relation,  or  giving  to  the  adverse  possessor  a  judgment  for  the  child? 
If  my  brethren  are  right  in  their  opinion,  the  adverse  possessor  would 
recover  the  child,  upon  the  doctrine  of  relation.  His  title  to  the  mother 
being  clear,  by  adverse  possession  of  six  years,  and  the  child  having 
been  bom  whilst  his  adverse  possession  was  continuing,  although  it 
had  continued  only  four  years  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  —  the  law, 
as  laid  down  by  my  brethren,  would  give  him  the  child,  by  making 
his  title  to  the  mother  relate  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  adverse 
possession. 

Without  saying  anything  as  to  other  parts  of  the  opinion  of  my 
brethren,  I  here  record  my  dissent  from  the  reasoning  and  conclu- 
sions attained  by  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ACCESSION. 

Blaokstone,  Commentaries,  Book  II,  p.  404. 

The  HAftfrjnft  nf  property  arising  from  accemon  is  aJsQ  grounded 
^IPjJhfi  rigbt  ^f  nfifiiT^^^y  By  the  Roman  law,  if  a^y:  give.n_cor- 
PQ^eaLsubabanca  n^fipiypH  Afterwards  An  afifiesfiion  by  natural  nr  hy 
Q,|H^^ifi/>iQi  tr^oaiifl^  Q^  V>y  the  yTQwth  of  Vegetables,  the  pregnancy  of 
ammals,  the^emb^^^^^""g  ^^  ^^^^-^i  or  tbfe.  convf^rHJon  of  wnAd  or 

mfital  into  yppapla  And  nti^nflilfl^  t.hfi  origjnftl  QWftCT  pf  th^  thjfig  WaS 
pniif.lpH  hy  Ilia  righf  nf  pnaaPfwrnn  f/T  thp  property  of  it  imdftr  fillfih 

'fa_fltPit^  ^^  iTYipT/^vomoTif «  h^^f.  if  ihft  t.hing  JtAftlf^  by  such  operation. 

Wflp  fih^ngftH  ITif/l  ft  Hiffpranf  ap^niAty^  flfl  ^y  mQlrinpr  winP^  oll,  Or  bread 

nilJL^^  anothf^^fl  grftpeflj  t^^^v^gj  ^^  wlioftf^  if  hAlnnprpH  f^  thft  new 
Dperator;-  who  was  only  to  make  a  aatiflfAfitinn  i^  the  former  pro- 

r^jpf^r  f/^r  fK^  rviofxirialQ  wl^inVi  Via  hft/^  an  fiOTlvertrf^d.    Aud  theSe  doO- 

iirines  are  implicitly  copied  and  adopted  by  our  Bracton,  and  haye 
since  been  coniGrmed  by  many  resolutions  of  the  courts. 


DAVIS  V.   EASLEY. 

13  ni.  102.     1851. 

RBPLEyiN  for  a  quantity  of  boards.  The  boards  had  been  made 
from  trees  growing  on  land  of  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  to  be 
owner. 

Treat,  C.J.  ...  If  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  trees, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  right  to  maintain  replevin  for  the  boards. 
The  property  in  the  trees  was  not  changed  by  manufacturing  them 
into  lumber.  T^p  f^t)*^  °^'^^  ^^^t^^M^d  ^n  th^*  fnrm^r  awnpr  The 
property  was  still  capable  of  being  identified.  T^e  owner  gf  property^ 

w|'riggf^]]]y  jaItp^^  mfty  p^irflne  it.^  so  Inng  aa  it  Oan  he  identified. 
Wli^tfivpr  i^l1;^rftti9y^  \t\  fnrm  if  may  stfisnmPj  fhp  nwnpr  miiy  rPplAiTn 
if^  in  ^^^  "*>^  ^'^fliPfif  if  he  fiftn  establjah  thPfiHent.ify  nf  the  nriginal 

matgrisla;^as  where  cloth  is  made  into  a  garment,  trees  into  rails  or 
boards,  or  iron  into  bars.  The  wrongful  taker  c^mot  by  any  act  of 
bn  fr^yn  ar gnirp  titk  flgainflt  the  nwnfir,  "i^ess  he  destroys  the  iden- 
tity  o)f  thft  ^^''"Sj  ^^  <^nneYea  it  to  and  makes  it  a  part  of,  some  other 
thipg^  wbip.h  JR  the  principal:  as  the  conversion  of  grain  into  malt| 
coin  into  a  cup,  or  timber  into  a  house.  2  Blackstone's  Comm.  404; 
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2  Kent's  Comm.  363;  Snyder  v.  Vaux,  2  Rawle,  423;  BeUs  v.  Lee, 
5  Johnson,  348;  Brown  v.  Sax,  7  Cowen,  95. 

Note.  —  In  BeUs  v.  Lee,  5  Johns.  (NJQ..348,  the  court  approved 
the  doctrine  that  "whatever  alteration  of  form  any  property  has 
undergone,  the  owner  may  seize  it,  in  its  new  shape,  if  he  ^an  prmtft 

shoes,  orjdoth  into  a  coat^  or  a  tree  bfi  fiq^nrp^  '^^^  fiTr^^or  » 

in  tfwrris  v.  Johnson,  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  196,  the  court  said: 
"If  A  enter  on  the  land  of  B  and  cut  down  his  timber,  without  his 
consent,  and  construct  out  of  it  the  frame  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  is 
B  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass  for  taking  Eund  converting  the  timber 
thus  constructed? 

"This  question  must  be  decided  in  the  negative. 
"The  transformation  of  the  timber  into  a  new  shape  does  not 
chaitge  the  specific  character  or  qualities  of  the  native  material.  Jii^ 
is  still  wood^  exclusively  wo^H^  anH  t^fi  Rflmp  wood  which  was  at- 
tached_jta  tha^eehold  in  the  form  of  earowing  trees.  ^^ndjKhilfi-the 
ong^aldistii^^  , 

sfalTbr  labor  r^F^^ey,  in  the^Stejatjon  of  the  forai  of  the  timber," 
by  a  trespasser,  can  divest  tne  owner  oTthe  tfees'of  his  right  to  the 
wood,  into  whatever~shape,~of  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  have 
been  changed,  without  accession  of  other  materials,  or  of  value  be- 
yond what  accrued  in  this  case." 


WETHEBBEE  t;.   GREEN. 

22  Mich.  311.     1871. 

Error  to  Bay  Circuit. 

This  was  an  action  of  replevin,  brought  by  George  Green,  Charles 
H.  Camp  and  George  Brooks,  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of 
Bay,  against  George  Wetherbee,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand  black  ash  barrel  hoops,  alleged  to  be  of  the  value  of  eight 
himdred  dollars.  The  hoops  were  cut  upon  a  Jtract  ot  land  which 
Green,  one^of  the  plaintiffs,  andTone  Thomas  Sumner  had  owned  as 
tenants  in  common.  Green,  by  parol,  had  authorized  Sumner  to  sell 
timber  from  off  the  land.  Afterwards,  Sumner  being  indebted  to 
Camp  and  Brooks,  the  other  plaintiffs,  conveyed  to  them,  by  war- 
ranty deed,  his  undivided  half  of  the  land,  they  agreeing  orally  to  re- 
convey  upon  payment.  Sumngrafterjiis  mnvftyfLnop  ^-^  riomp  nr>H 

TlrnnTra^  gnlH  p,  quantity  pf  timbpr  grnwing  npnn  ihP'  IflnH  fn  Wpf.hftr- 

bee^  who  cut  and  manufactured  thft  srttip  intffi  ^^^p*^,  —  ^^^  ^^f^  p<^«- 
session  of  which  this  action  is  brought. 
On  the  trial,  the  Circuit  Judge  excluded  the  testimony  offered  by 
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the  defendant)  to  show  the  character  of  the  transaction  between 
Sumner  and  Camp  and  Brooks,  and  the  license  derived  from  Sumner 
to  cut  the  timber;  and  under  the  charge  of  the  court  the  jury  found 
for  plaintiffs.  The  judgment  entered  upon  the  verdict  comes  into 
this  court  by  writ  of  error. 

CooLET,  J.  The  HfffftuHftnfA  m  firrtyr  replevied  of  Wetherbee  a 
quantity  of  hoox)S;  which  he  had  made  from  timber  cut  upon  their 
land.  Wetherbee  defended  the  replevin  suit  on  two  grounds.  First, 
he  claimed  to  have  cut  the  ^iTT^bpr  \m<^(\r  n  ]ip^nai>  from  one  Sumner, 
who  was  formerly  tenant  in  common  of  the  land  with  Green,  and 
had  been  authorized  by  Green  to  give  such  license.  Before  the  license 
was  given,  however,  Sumner  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  land  to 
Camp  and  Brooks,  the  co-plaintiffs  with  Green,  and  had  conveyed 
the  same  by  warranty  deed;  but  Wetherbee  claimed  and  offered  to 
show  by  parol  evidence,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  conveyance  was 
to  secure  a  pre-existing  debt  from  Sumner  to  Camp  and  Brooks  and 
that  consequently  it  amounted  to  a  mortgage  only,  leaving  in  Sum- 
ner, under  our  statute,  the  uauaJ^ight^Tamortgagor  to  occupy  and 
control  the  land  until  foreclosure.  He  also  claimed  that  the  au- 
thority given  by  Green  to  Sumner  had  never  been  revoked,  and  that 
consequently  the  license  ^ven  would  be  good  against  Green,  and 
constitute  an  effectual  bar  to  the  suit  in  replevin,  which  must  fail  if 
any  one  of  the  plaintiffs  was  precluded  from  maintaining  it. 

But  if  the  court  should  be  against  him  on  this  branch  of  the  case, 
Wetherbee  claimed  further  that  replevin  could  not  be  maintained  for 
the  hoops,  N^fifr"Sf}  ^^  ^«^  ^"^-  thf>  fimhAr  m  good  faH^,  r^lyiT^g  upou 
a  permission  which  he  supposed  proceeded  from  the  parties  having 
lawful  right  to  give  it,  and  had,  by  the  expenditure  of  his  labor  and 
money^  converted  the  trees  into  nhattftla  immensely^jnore  valuable 
than  they  were  as  they  stood  in  the  forest,  and  thereby  he  had  made 
such  chattftjp  ^^q  ^wn.  And  he  offered  to  sBowthafthe  standing 
timber  was  worth  twenty-five  dollars  only,  while  the  hoops  replevied 
were  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  worth  near  seven  hundred  dollars; 
also,  that  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  license  from  Sumner  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  sale  of  Sumner's  interest,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  obtained  an  abstract  of  the  title  to  the  premises  from  a 
firm  of  land  agents  at  the  county  seat,  who  kept  an  abstract  book  of 
titles  to  land  in  that  county,  which  abstract  showed  the  title  to  be  in 
Green  and  Simmer,  and  that  he  then  purchased  the  timber,  relying 
upon  the  abstract,  and  upon  Sumner's  statement  that  he  was  au- 
thorized by  Green  to  make  the  sale.  The  evidence  offered  to  establish 
these  facts  was  rejected  by  the  court,  and  the  plaintiffs  obtained 
judgment. 

The  principal  question  which,  from  this  statement,  appears  to  be 
presented  by  the  record,  may  be  stated  thus:  Haa  a  party  who  has 
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aiippQp^  righf J  npifVirinf,  jp^p^ntJoii  to  commit  wrong,  and  by  the  ex- 
[^flH.T^rf>  of  his  mcmey  or  labor,  worked  upoa  jt.  an  grpaf.  n.  traus- 
formatipn  aa  t|^  whinh  tihjfl  ^^bar  Mnd^r^^fint   in   bring   trnpgr 

fnrmftd  from  SfffindiTig  f.r<>Aq  mfri  hnnpg^  Q/>qnif^  ffl]|r»^  a.  prnpfij-fy 
therein  that  it  cgipnnt.  b^  fnllnwftd  ^^^^  Kiq  Vion/^q  ^i^H  |f>f»lRimpd  by 
the  owner  of  the  trftfta  in  Ma  innprfived  fionditinn? 

I'he  objections  to  allowing  the  owner  of  the  trees  to  reclaim  the 
property  under  such  circumstances  are,  that  it  visits  the  involuntary 

wrnnpr-doer  t/m  sftvftrftly  far  his  nninf^TiimT^flJ  tiy^pj^c^^  Rnd  at  the 
same  time  compen^^t^a  t.hft  owner  beyond  all  rftason/or  the  injurv  he 

lassustained.  In  the  redress  ftf  privaf^.  iT^j^^riP^;^  the  Ipw  AiTY^g  pnt.  an 

much  to  Pipifth  thft  wrnnp;-dnftr  a^  in  onmj^nssiiA  the  SufFerer  for 

his  injuries;  and  the  cases  in  which  it  goes  farther  and  inflicts  puni- 
tory or  vindictive  penalties  are  those  in  whiVh  thft  wrnng-d/^fir  has 
finmmittfftfl  t-hfi  wrong  rftoWlftsaly^  willfully,  or  maliciously^  and  under 

pjl-f^^^mafanpfiff  prftflAnting  ftlftHfl^Tifia  r^f  oggro^rofir^n      WhcrC  vicioUS 

motive  or  reckless  disregard  of  right  are  not  involved,  to  inflict  upon 
a  person  who  has  taken  the  property  of  another,  a  penalty  equal  to 
twenty  or  thirty  times  its  value,  and  to  compensate  the  owner  in  a 
proportion  equally  enormous,  is  so  opposed  to  all  legal  idea  of  justice 
and  right  and  to  the  rules  which  regulate  the  recovery  of  damages 
generally,  that  if  permitted  by  the  law  at  all,  it  must  stand  out  as  an 
anomaly  and  must  rest  upon  peculiar  reasons. 

As  a  general  rule,  one  whose  property  has  been  appropriated  by 
another  without  authority  has  a  right  to  follow  it  and  recover  the 
possession  from  any  one  who  may  have  received  it;  and  if,  in  the 
meantime,  it  has  been  increased  in  value  by  the  addition  of  labor  or 
money,  the  owner  may,  nevertheless,  reclaim  it,  provided  there  has 
been  no  destruction  of  substantial  identity.  So  far  the  authorities 
are  agreed.  A  man  cannot  generally  be  deprived  of  his  property' 
except  by  his  own  voluntary  act  or  by  operation  of  law;  and  if  un- 
authorized parties  have  bestowed  expense  or  labor  upon  it,  that  fact 
cannot  constitute  a  bar  to  his  reclaiming  it,  so  long  as  identification 
is  not  impracticable.  But  there  must,  nevertheless,  in  reason  be  some 
limit  to  the  right  to  follow  and  reclaim  materials  which  have  under- 
gone a  process  of  manufacture.  Mr.  JusMce  Blackstone  lays  down 
the  rule  very  broadly,  that  if  a  thing  is  changed  into  a  different 
species,  as  by  making  wine  out  of  another's  grapes,  oil  from  his 
olives,  or  bread  from  his  wheat,  the  product  belongs  to  the  new 
operator,  who  is_only_hQjDaake_satisfaatiQn  toJihefprmer  proprietor 
for  the  n^At^ria.la  mnvfrtftd-  2  Bl.  Com.  404.  We  do  not  under- 
stand  this  to  be  disputed  as  a  general  proposition,  though  there  are 
/  fromf  authorities  which  hold  that,  m^fh^  n^aa  of  a  willful  app^prifl^ 
tiftp,  nQ  *^yt,pnt  of  fiftnyfrffion  can_give  to  the  willful  trespasser  a  title 
to  thej)rQperty  so  long  as  tbs  ori{ipn«Tlmtprinls  can  be  traced  in  the 
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jmproved  article.  The  distinction  thus  made  between  the  case  of  an 
appropnation  in  good  faith  and  one  based  on  intentional  wrong^H 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  civil  law,  which  would  not  suffer  a  I 
party  to  acquire  a  title  by  accession,  foimded  on  his  own  act,  imless 
he  had  taken  the  materials  in  ignorance  of  the  true  owner,  and  given 
them  a  form  which  precluded  their  being  restored  to  their  original  I 
condition.  2  Kent,  363.  While  many  cases  have  followed  the  ruler"^ 
as  broadly  stated  by  Blackstone,  others  have  adopted  the  severe 
rule  of  the  civil  law  where  the  conversion  was  in  willful  disregard  of 
right.  The  New  York  cases  of  Betts  v.  Lee,  5  Johns.  348;  Curtis  v. 
GroaJtj  6  Johns.  168;  and  Chandler  v.  Edsoriy  9  Johns.  362,  were  all 
cases  where  the  willful  trespa,sser  was  held  to  have  acquired  no 
property  by  a  very  radical  conversion,  and  in  Silsbury  v.  McCooUf 
3  N.Y.  378,  385,  the  whole  subject  is  very  fully  examined,  and 
RuGGLES,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says  that  the 
common  law  and  the  civil  law  agree  "that  if  the  chattel  wrong-  ' 
fully  taken  come  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder  who,  be-  " 
Ueving  himself  to  be  the  owner,  converts  the  chattel  into  a  thing 
of  different  species,  so  that  its  identity  is  destroyed,  the  original 
owner  cannot  reclaim  it.  Such  a  change  is  said  to  be  wrought  when     . 
wheat  is  made  into  bread,  olives  into  oil,  or  grapes  into  wine.  In  a-^ 
case  of  this  kind,  the  change  in  the  species  of  the  chattel  is  not  an 
intentional  wrong  to  the  original  owner.  It  is,  therefore,  regarded  as 
a  destruction  or  consumption  of  the  original  materials,  and  the  true 
owner  is  not  permitted  to  trace  the  identity  into  the  manufactured 
article,  jor  the  purpose  of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  labor  and 
^11  of  the  innocent  occupant  wbn  xirrmight  thft  nhangft;  hut  he  is  put 
to  his  action  for  dam<ifp«  a-g  for  a  thiqg  r/^nanmed,  and  may  recover 
its  value  as  it^waa  when  the  fionverainn  (}r  (li^nflnmption  took  place  " ; 
and  further  on  he  says  of  the  civil  law,  with  which  the  common  law 
is  supposed  by  him  to  harmonize:  "The  acknowledged  principle 

of  the  civil  law  is  that  a  willful  WTOPg-^Afr  ^^giiir^s  nn  prnpprty  in 

the  floods  of  another  either  by  the  wrnn^ul  taking,  or  by  anv  change 
wrought  in  thpni  hy  hia  Ifthnr  nr  skill,  however  great  that  change  may 

be.  The  new  prndnot  ip  ita  imprnveH  sftate  Hpln^g«=t  fn  the  owner  of 
the  original  mRt-erJAlaj  prnviHAH  it  he  proved  to  be  TTis^flfi  from  them ; 
the  treSPa=if^r  loa^a  hia  Ifthor^  anH  that  ph^nffe  which  is  regArded  aa  a 
destruction  of  the  fffxx^a,  ^^  f^^  ftltArftfJon  of  their  identity  in  favor 
of  an  honest  possessor^  is  not  ao  regarded  ^"^  between  the  original 
owner  and  ft  wiHf^^^  violRf/^r  of  his  right  of  property."  In  further 
ilFustration  of  the  same  views  we  refer  to  Hyde  v.  Cooksonj  21  Barb. 
104;  Martin  v.  Porter,  5  M.  4  W.  361 ;  WUd  v.  HoU,  9  M.  &  W.  672; 
Baker  v.  Wheeler,  8  Wend.  508;  Snyder  v.  Vaux,  2  Rawle,  427; 
Riddle  V.  Driver,  12  Ala.  590. 

It  does  not  become  necessary  for  us  to  consider  whether  the  case 
of  Silsbury  v.  McCoon,  3  N.Y.  378,  which  overruled  the  prior  de- 


rr 
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cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  (reported  in  4  Denio,  425,  and  6  Hill, 
332),  has  not  recognized  a  right  in  the  owner  of  the  original  materials 
to  follow  them  imder  circumstances  when  it  would  not  be  permitted 
by  the  rule  as  recognized  by  the  authorities  generally.  That  was  the 
case  where  a  willful  trespasser  had  converted  com  into  whisky,  and 
the  owner  of  the  com  was  held  entitled  to  the  manufactured  article. 
The  rule  as  given  by  Bkckstone  would  confine  the  owner,  in  such 
case,  to  his  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  original  taking.  But 
we  axe  not  called  upon  in  this  case  to  express  any  opinion  regarding 
the  rule  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  willful  trespasser,  since  the  au- 
thorities agree  in  holdingt  that  when  the  wrong  had  beenjnvolun- 
tary^  the  owner  of  the  original  materials  is  precluded,  by  the  civil 

lfl.w  5i.nH  mTyimoTi  Irw  aIiItPj  from  fallowing  and  refila^iTninp;  tf^p  prnp- 

ertv  after  it  has  undergone  «.  trflTipfcnQatiQn  which  converts  it  into 
Lan_article  substantially  different. 

The  cases  of  confusion  of  goods  are  closely  analogous.  It  has  al- 
ways been  held  that  he  who,  without  fraud,  intentional  wrong,  or 
reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  mingled  his  goods  with 
those  of  another  person,  in  such  manner  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished, should,  nevertheless,  be  protected  in  his  ownership  so  far 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  The  question  of  motive  here 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance;  for,  as  Chancellor  Kent  says,  if 
the  commingling  of  property  "was  willfully  made  without  mutual 
consent,  .  .  .  the  common  law  gave  the  entire  property,  without 
any  account,  to  him  whose  property  was  originally  invaded,  and  its 
distinct  character  destroyed.  Popham's  Rep.  38,  pi.  2.  If  A  will 
willfully  intermix  his  com  or  hay  with  that  of  B,  or  casts  his  gold 
into  another's  crucible,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  belonged  to  A  from  what  belonged  to  B,  the  whole  belongs  to 
B.  Popham's  Rep.  ub.  supra;  Warde  v.  Ayre^  2  Bulst.  323,"  2  Kent, 
364-5;  and  see  2  Bl.  Com.  404;  HaH  v.  Ten  Eydc,  2  Johns.  Ch.  62; 
Gordon  v.  Jenney^  16  Mass.  465;  Treat  v.  Barber j  7  Conn.  280;  Bar- 
ron  V.  Cobleigh,  11  N.H.  561;  Roth  v.  Wells,  29  N.Y.  486;  Willard  v. 
Rice  J  11  Met.  493;  Jenkins  v.  Steanka,  19  Wis.  128;  Hesseltine  v. 
StockweUj  30  Me.  237.  JBut_this  rule  only  applies_to_wrongful  or 
fraudulent  intermixtures.  There  may  be  an  fnlentional  intermingling 
and  yet  no  wrong  intended;  as  where  a  man  mixes  two  parcels  to- 
gether, supposing  both  to  be  his  own;  or,  that  he  was  about  to  mingle 
his  with  his  neighbor's,  by  agreement,  and  mistakes  the  parcel.  In 
such  cases,  which  may  be  deemed  accidental  intermixtures,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  and  imjust  that  he  should  lose  his  own  or  be  obliged 
to  take  and  pay  for  his  neighbor's,  as^ejyould  have  been  imder  the 
,ciYiLlgw.  Morton,  J.,  in  Ryder  v.  Hathaway,  21  Pick.  305.  In  many 
cases  there  will  be  difficulty  in  determining  precisely  how  he  can  be 
protected  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  other  party;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  law  will  not  forfeit  his  property  in  consequence  of  the 
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accident  or  inadvertence,  unless  a  just  measiu^  of  redress  to  the 
other  party  renders  it  inevitable.  Story  on  Bailm.,  §  40;  Sedg.  on 
Dams.,  483. 

The  important  question  on  this  branch  of  the  case  appears  to  us 
to  be,  whether  standing  trees,  when  cut  and  manufactured  into  hoops, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  so  far  changed  in  character  that  their  identit}' 
can  be  said  to  be  destroyed  within  the  meaning  of  the  authorities. 
And  as  we  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  question,  it  is  evident  at 
once,  that  it  is  difl&cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  any  invariable 
and  satisfactory  test  which  can  be  applied  to  all  the  cases  which 
arise  in  such  infinite  variety.  '^  If  grain  be  taken  and  made  into  malt, 
or  money  taken  and  made  into  a  cup,  or  timber  taken  and  made 
into  a  house,  it  is  held  in  the  old  English  law  that  the  property  is  so 
altered  as  to  change  the  title.  Bro.,  tit.  Property,  pi.  23";  2  Kent, 
363.  But  cloth  made  into  garments,  leather  into  shoes,  trees  hewn 
or  sawed  into  timber,  and  iron  made  into  bars,  it  is  said  may  be 
reclaimed  by  the  owner  in  their  new  and  original  shape.  Sedg.  on 
Dams.,  484;  Snyder  v.  Vaux,  2  Rawle,  427;  Beits  v.  Lee,  5  Johns. 
348;  Curtis  v.  Groatf  6  Johns.  168;  Broton  v.  SaXy  7  Cow.  95;  Silsbury 
V.  McCoon,  4  Denio,  333,  per  Bronson,  J.;  Ibid.,  6  Hill,  426,  per 
Nelson,  Ch.  J.;  Ibid,,  3  N.Y.  386,  per  Ruggles,  J.  Some  of  the 
cases  place  the  right  of  the  former  owner  to  take  the  thing  in  its 
altered  condition  upon  the  question  whether  its  identity  could  be 
made  out  by  the  senses.  Year  Book  5,  H.  7,  fo.  15,  pi.  6;  4  Denio, 
335,  note.  But  this  is  obviously  a  very  unsatisfactory  test,  and  in 
many  cases  would  wholly  defeat  the  purpose  which  the  law  has  in 
view  in  recognizing  a  change  of  title  in  any  of  these  cases.  That 
purpose  is  not  to  establish  any  arbitrary  distinctions,  based  upon 
mere  physical  reasons,  but  to  adjust  the  redress  afforded  to  the  one 
party  and  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  the  other,  as  near  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  the  rules  of  substantial  justice. 

It  may  often  happen  that  no  diflSculty  will  be  experienced  in 
determining  the  identity  of  a  piece  of  timber  which  has  been  taken 
amL  built  into  a  house ;  but  no  one  iii^Mitea  -that  the.  right  i^L  the 
original  owner  is  gone  in  such  ft  ^^^^  A  particular  piece  of  wood 
might  perhaps  be  traced  without  trouble  into  a  church  organ,  or 
other  equally  valuable  article;  but  no  one  would  defend  aj*ule  of 
law  which,  because  tbe  identityj^uL^nSft  (lfttftrTT)inftd  byjhhg  sftnses^ 
would  permit  the_owner  of  the  wood  to  appropriate  a  musical  in- 
strument,  a  hundredl)r  a  thousand  times  the  value  of  his  original 
materials,  when  the  party  who,  imder  like  circumstances,  has  doubled 
the  value  of  another  man's  com  by  converting  it  into  malt,  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  it,  and  held  Uable  for  the  original  value  only.  Such 
distinctions  in  the  law  would  be  without  reason,  and  could  not  be 
tolerated.  When  the  right  to  the  improved  article  is  the  point  in 
issue,  the  question,  how  much  the  property  or  labor  of  each  has  con' 
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tributed  to  make  it  what  it  is,  must  always  be  one  of  first  importance. 
The  owner  of  a  beam  built  into  the  house  of  Eunother  loses  his  prop- 
erty in  it,  because  the  beam  is  insignificant  in  value  or  importance 
as  compared  to  that  to  which  it  has  become  attached,  and  the  musi- 
cal instnunent  belongs  to  the  maker  rather  than  to  the  man  whose 
timber  was  used  in  making  it,  —  not  because  the  timber  cannot  be 
identified,  but  because  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  condition  the 
value  of  the  labor  has  swallowed  up  Eund  rendered  insignificant  the 

;^value  of  the  original  materials.  The  labor,  in  the  case  of  the  musical 
instrument,  is  just  as  much  the  principal  thing  as  the  house  is  in  the 
other  case  instanced;  the  timber  appropriated  is  in  each  case  com- 

^  paratively  unimportant. 

No  test  which  satisfies  the  reason  of  the  law  can  be  applied  in  the 
iodjustment  of  questions  of  title  to  chattels  by  accession,  imless  it 
keeps  in  view  the  circimistance  of  relative  values.  When  yre  bear  in 

^iTiH  thfi  fpY*t  ^^f^^-  what  f.hp.  Iftw  fiiTTifl  nf  '«  tb^  ft-fimmpliflhrnent  of 
"l^Mftnt^ftl  ^q'"ty,  wp  shnll  rP.n/^i1y  pftrnftive  that  the  fact  of  the  value 
qf  tViP  niftfi>riplR  having  ht^j^  jnfirftfl/tfd  ft  hiiTiHrftd  fold,  is  of  more 
'mportance  in  the  adjiifltn^ent  than  any  fihemifial  nhfinpy>  or  mechani- 

'■fl^l  trftTififormfltinn^  whinVi^  bftWfiVfir  fRd^'^^^  nfiithpr  ifl  PYpensivft  tO 

uhe  party  y^AiPg  J^,  P^'*  fl^^«  materially  i^  the  vftlue.  There  may 
be  complete  changes  with  so  little  improvement  in  value,  that  there 
could  be  no  hardship  in  giving  the  owner  of  the  original  materials 
the  improved  article;  but  in  the  present  case,  where  the  defendant's 
labor  —  if  he  shall  succeed  in  sustaining  his  ofifer  of  testimony  — 
will  appear  to  have  given  the  timber  in  its  present  condition  nearly 
all  its  value,  all  the  grounds  of  equity  exist  which  influence  the  courts 
in  recognizing  a  change  of  title  under  any  circumstances. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  court  erred  in  rejecting  the  testimony 
offered.  The  defendant,  we  think,  had  a  right  to  show  that  he  had 
manufactured  the  hoops  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
the  proper  authority  to  do  so;  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  making 
that  showing,  he  was  entitled  to  have  the  jury  instructed  that  the 
title  to  the  timber  was  changed  by  a  substantial  change  of  identity, 
and  that  the  remedy  of  the  plaintiff  was  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  the  unintentional  trespass. 

Note.  —  In  Eaton  v.  Langley,  65  Ark.  448,  the  comt  said  (p.  457) : 
"The  value  of  the  cross-ties  in  controversy  was  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  a  tie.  The  value  of  each  in  the  tree  was  two  cents.  .  .  .  The 
difference  ...  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  value  of  the  latter,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  former,  insignificant,  and  to  make  the 
appropriation  of  the  cross-ties  by  the  original  owner  to  his  own  use, 
without  compensation,  appear,  under  the  circimistanoes,  gross  in- 
justice at  the  first  blush." 

In  Lewis  v.  Courtright,  77  Iowa,  190,  the  defendant,  acting  in. 
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good  faith,  cut  plaintiff's  grass,  and  made  it  into  hay.  The  plaintiff 
failed  in  an  action  to  recover  the  hay.  "The  value  of  the  grass  before 
it  was  cut  was  small;  some  of  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it 
was  but  eight  to  ten  cents  an  acre.  Each  acre  yielded  from  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  hay,  which  was  worth  in  stack  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  ton." 

*In  LampUm'a  ExWs  v.  Preston's  Ex'rs,  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  454, 
the  court  held  that  if  A,  acting  in  good  faith,  burnt  brick  out  of  B's 
clay,  the  bricks  belonged  to  B.  ''  It  is  not  the  excess  of  the  artificial 
over  the  natural  value,  but  the  degree  of  such  excess,  that  is  the  con- 
trolling principle  in  such  cases.  ...  It  is  not  disputed  that,  if  A 
make  cloth  out  of  the  wool  of  B,  or  a  table  or  a  boat  entirely  out  of 
the  timber  of  B,  though  the  vsdue  of  the  new  species  exceeds  that 
of  the  material  more  than  twofold,  the  owner  of  the  material  is 
entitled  to  the  species."  See,  accord,  Baker  v.  Meisch,  29  Neb.  227. 

In  Strvbbee  v.  Cincinnati  Railway ,  78  Ky.  481,  the  court  held  that 
.ii  could  recover  certain  railroad  ties  from  C.  The  ties  were  made 
by  B  from  timber  standing  on  A's  land,  and  purchased,  in  good  faith, 
by  C  from  B.  The  timber  was  wofth  in  the  tree  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents  per  stick,  and,  when  converted  into  cross-ties,  each  tie  was 
worth  343^  cents. 

In  Isle  RoyaU  Mining  Co,  v.  Hertin,  37  Mich.  332,  Judge  Coolby 
said  that  an  increase  of  value  from  $1.00  a  cord  to  $2.87^^  per  cord 
was  not  sufficient  to  change  the  property,  in  favor  of  a  person  who 
had  in  good  faith  increased  the  value  of  the  wood. 

In  Louis  Werner  Stave  Company  v.  Pickering ,  55  Texas  Civ.  App. 
632,  standing  timber  worth  $339  had  been  converted  into  staves 
worth  $1080.  This  was  held,  sufficient  to  change  the  ownership,  in 
favor  of  a  person  acting  in  good  faith. 

In  deliberating  as  to  the  soimdness  of  the  doctrine  of  Wetherbee 
V.  Green,  the  student  should  also  deliberate  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrine  that  if  B,  acting  in  good  faith,  but  without  the  au- 
thority of  A,  adds  value  to  A's  chattel,  and  A  repossesses  himself  of 
the  improved  chattel,  B  has  no  cause  of  action  against  A  for  the 
value  of  the  improvement.  See  Isle  Royals  Mining  Co,  v.  Hertin, 
37  Mich.  332;  Gales  v.  Rifle  Boom  Company,  70  Mich.  309;  Strubbee 
V.  Cincinnati  Railway,  78  Ky.  481,  488. 
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This  was  an  action  of  ^t^ypt  fm  ft  qimTitity  nf  whialry   On  the  first 

trial  before  Willard,  circuit  judge,  at  the  Mnntgomfiry  circuity  in 
May,  1843,  the  plaintjflFfl  ^^^  unnqnif/^fi    The  supreme  court  on  bill 
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ol  exceptions  ffit  aaidft  the  nonRuity  and  ordered  a  x^ew  trjal.  (See  6 
Hill,  425.)  The  case  was  again  tried  in  November,  1844,  before  the 
same  judge.  On  that  trial  it  was  proved,  that  one.Hacksb^,  a  deputy 
of  the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  County,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1842,  by 
virtue  of  a  Ji.  /a.  issued  on  a  judgment  in  the  supreme  court  in  favor 
of  McCoon  and  Sherman,  the  defendants,  against  Uriah  Wood,  aoli 
the  whisky  in  queatioTij  l)eing  about  twelve  himdred  gallons,  having 
made  a  previous  levy  thereon;  and  that  upon  the  sale  the  xififendants 
1^came_th&_purchaaers^  and  afterwards  converted  it  to  their  own 
use.  The  whisky  was  levied  on  and  sold  at  the  distillery  of  the 
plaintiffs,  who  forbade  the  sale. 

The  plaintiffs  having  rested,  the  jgfgndftPtff  ^ff<>i-oH  t-q  pr^y^^j  in 
their  defence^  that  the  whisky  waa  nnfl.niiffl.fit^^T'fid  ff^^^^  ^^"^  belong- 
ing toLWood^Jiedefendant  in  the. execution;  that  thej>]piTitiff«  >i«/^ 
taken  the  com  and  nnsiTi^ifflnfnrpH  it.  \r\\i\  whisky  wit^iQiitt  ft^y  su- 

thonty  from  Wo^j  «tiH  knp^ng  «f,  tbp  timft  thfty  topk  the  com  that 

itJyilonged  tiO  him.  Theplajntiffs^ooiinq^i  ^hjM^  fn  t.his^vTHPTinp^ 
y  ■'^'(f-i'^'i^r     inai|tingJbaA-Sijed^^ 

m'dmwjp.  whistlry.  The  circuit  "judge  sustained  the  objection  and 
refused  to  receive  the  evidence.  Tfaft  Hpiftindpr^^-s^  ^<^unflp^  er^^ptH 
Tbe4?laiixtiff8_had  Ajyerdict  for  the  v»h.ie  of  the  whisky,  whichJthe 
siiprema  court  refused  tQ_selLaridQ._i^^  332.X  Aftetjudg:^ 

Xnentjthe  defendants  brought  ftrrnr  tn  this  miirt.^  where  the  cause  was 
first  argued  iy-Mr^  Hill,-for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds,  for  the  defendants Jui^rror,  in  September,  1848.  The  judges 
being  divided  in  opinion,  a  re-argument  was  ordered,  which  came  on 
in  January  last. 

RuGGLES,  J.  It  is  an  elementary  principle  in  the  law  of  all  civ- 
ilized conamimities,  that  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  his  property, 
except  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  or  by  operation  of  law.  The  thief 
who  steals  a  chattel,  or  the  trespasser  who  takes  it  by  force,  acquires 
no  title  by  such  wrongful  taking.  The  subsequent  possession  by  the 
thief  or  the  trespasser  is  a  continuing  trespass;  and  if  during  its  con- 
tinuance, the  wrongdoer  enhances  the  value  of  the  chattel  by  labor 
and  skill  bestowed  upon  it,  as  by  sawing  logs  into  boards,  splitting' 
timber  into  rails,  making  leather  into  shoed,  or  iron  into  bars,  or  into 
a  tool,  the  manufactured  article  still  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
original  material,  and  he  may  retake  it  or  recover  its  improved 
value  in  an  action  for  damages.  And  if  the  wrongdoer  sell  the  chat- 
tel to  an  honest  purchaser  having  no  notice  of  the  fraud  by  which 
it  was  acquired,  the  purchaser  obtains  no  title  from  the  trespasser, 
because  the  trespasser  had  none  to  give.  The  owner  of  the  original 
material  may  still  retake  it  in  its  improved  state,  or  he  may  recover 
its  improved  value.  The  right  to  the  improved  value  in  damages 
is  a  consequence  of  the  continued  ownership.  It_wQulii  jae  absurd 
tojayjihaLthe  original  owner  may  retake  the  thing^by  aa.  action 
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of  replevin  in  its  improved  state,  and  yet  that  he  may  not*  if  put  to 

his  action  of  trfiapaaa  or  trnvf^Vj  rfimvpr  \fs^  imprnvpH  vahie  in  iiam- 

ages.  Thus  far,  it  is  conceded  that  thecommon  law -agrees  with  .the 
ci3dl. 

They  agree  in  another  respect,  to  wit,  that  if  the  chattel  wrong- 
fully taken,  afterwards  come  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder 
who  believing  himself  to  be  the  owner,  converts  the  chattel  into  a 
thing  ni^]Sf^;rf^r\t  Rpppjfij^  so  that  its  identity  is  destroyed,  the  original 
owner  o^tnTint.  ^P|c1j^iyn  it.  Such  a  change  is  said  to  be  wrought  when 
wheat  is  made  into  bread,  oUves  into  oil,  or  grapes  into  wine.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  the  change  in  the  species  of  the  chattel  is  not  an 
intentional  wrong  to  the  original  owner.  Jt  is  therefore  regarded  as 
a  'destruction  or  consimnption  of  th^  on'giriq.]  mflt^HAl^,  anithejtrue. 
owner  is  not  permitted  to  trace  their  identity  into  the  manuf actiired 

artifile,  for  the  purpose  nf  apprnpriRtiilg  t/^  hia  own  iisft  thft  laborJmd 

sMUjrf  tbe_.innoc^t_o.ficup.^_whQ  wraughtJthe  changei.buJLhe  is 

put Jfco  Kifi  f^pfinTTFnr  dRnriftgag  AS^r  5\.  thing  mnfiiiTT^  may  r©- 

cover  its  value  f^  it  wns  wh^n  the  f*f>Tiv*^y8ion  pr  fionanniptioTi  ^^n^ 

There  is  great  confusion  in  the  books  upon  the  question  whatjcon-!- 
stiitutfis  change  of  idpntity.  In  one  case  (5  Hen.  7,  fol.  15),  it  is  said 
that  the  owner  may  reclaim  the  goods  so  long  as  they  may  be  known, 
or  in  other  words,  ascertained  by  inspection.  But  this  in  many  cases 
is  by  no  means  the  best  evidence  of  identity;  and  the  examples  put  by 
way  of  illustration  serve  rather  to  disprove  than  to  establish  the  rule. 
The  court  say  that  if  grain  be  made  into  malt,  it  cannot  be  reclaimed 
by  the  owner  because  it  cannot  be  known.  But  if  cloth  be  made  into 
a  coat,  a  tree  into  squared  timber,  or  iron  into  a  tool,  it  may.  Now 
as  to  the  cases  of  the  coat  and  the  timber,  they  may  or  may  not  be 
capable  of  identification  by  the  senses  merely,  and  the  rule  is  entirely 
uncertain  in  its  application;  and  as  to  the  iron  tool,  it  certainly  can 
not  be  identified  as  made  of  the  original  material,  without  other 
evidence.  This  illustration,  therefore,  contradicts  the  rule.  In  an- 
other case  (Moore's  Rep.  20),  trees  were  made  into  timber  and  it 
was  adjudged  that  the  owner  of  the  trees  might  reclaim  the  timber, 
"because  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  remained."  But  if  this 
were  the  true  criterion  it  would  embrace  the  cases  of  wheat  made 
into  bread,  milk  into  cheese,  grain  into  malt,  and  others  which  are 
put  in  the  books  as  examples  of  a  change  of  identity.  Other  writers 

.Ray  that  -yyhfin  thft  thing  ih  an  phRTigftd  that  it  can  not  be  reduced 

from  its  new  form  to  its  former  state^  its  identity  is  gone.  But  this 
^ould  include,  nrn-ny  PAapa  in  which  it  has Jafien-saiAJ^y  the  courts 
that^the.identity  is  not  gone;  as  the  case  of  leather  made  into  a  gar- 
ment, logs  into  timber  or  boards,  cloth  into  a  coat,  etc.  There  is 
therefore  no  definite  settled  rule  on  this  question;  and  although  the 
want  of  such  a  rule  may  create  embarrassment  in  a  case  in  which 
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the  owner  seeks  to  reclaim  his  property  from  the  hands  of  an  honest 
possessor,  it  presents  no  difficulty  where  he  seeks  to  obtain  it  from 
the  wrongdoer,  provided  the  common  law  threes  with  the  civil  in 
the  principle  applicable  to  such  a  case. 

The  acknowledged  principle  of  the  civil  law  is  that  a  wilful  wrong- 
doer acquires  no  property  in  the  goods  of  another,  either  by  the 
wrongful  taking  or  by  any  change  wrought  in  them  by  his  labor  or 
skill,  however  great  that  change  may  be.  The  new  product,  in  its 
improved  state,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  original  materials,  pro- 
vided it  be  proved  to  have  been  made  from  them;  the  trespasser 
loses  his  labor,  and  that  change  which  is  regarded  as  a  destruction 
of  the  goods,  or  an  alteration  of  their  identity  in  favor  of  an  honest 
possessor,  is  not  so  regarded  as  between  the  original  owner  and  a 
wilful  violator  of  his  right  of  property. 

These  principles  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian  (lib. 
10,  tit.  4,  leg.  12,  §  3).  "If  any  one  shall  make  wine  with  my  grapes, 
oil  with  my  olives,  or  garments  with  my  wool,  fet^/;ir?^  fkfjy  grp.  tiM 
M&jxumj  he  shall  be  compelled  by  action  to  produce  the  said  wine, ' 
oil  or  garments."  So  in  Vinnius'  Institutes,  tit.  1,  pi.  25.  "He 
who  knows  the  material  is  another's  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 

««TTi^  light,  fl.9  if  hp  hs^A  Tn^l/lp  f.hA  «pAPiP«  m  fhA  namP  nf  iha  nwn^r, 

f/a  whom  ft]go  hfi  jp  tn  hp  understood  to  have  given  his  labor." 

The  same  principle  is  stated  by  Pufifendorf  in  his  Law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nations  (b.  4,  ch.  7,  §  10)  and  in  Wood's  Institutes  of  the 
Civil  Law,  p.  92,  which  are  cited  at  large  in  the  opinion  of  Jewett,  J., 
delivered  in  this  case  in  the  supreme  court  (4  Denio,  338)  and  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat.  In  T^r^wT>'R  CWi\  apH  A^^^^^^^y 
T^'°y^  P-  240,  tt^^  writer  fitAfAQ  ihp  clvJl  law-to  be  that  the  .oiigbml 
owner. _of .  anything,  improved  Jhy  t^^^  «^>  ^^  ^"^thftr,  rAfimu^^^  ^ia 
ownership  in_  the  thing. so,  improved,  unless  it  was  changed into-a 
differfint,q>ficifia.;  as  lf_^\?f[r^iy**jy^jr^^  int.o  w^^*>,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^- 

longer^  ^O  f^f*  Tnalrpr^  >yhn  w^^  p^jy  nhligpH  ii\  pay  f.hft  nwnpr  for  t,hft 

vqliip  nf  hiagrappfl,  The^species^  howeveivigQLUSt beJncapableof -being 
-restQred_tQAts  jjucientjorm;  andJMmateidals.nm^  iakek. 

in.ignoTam^j^fJhdr  beirigji^  '  '        -      - 

"~EiItJLw?^ThoughOnthejK)urtT)elow^t^  this  dofitrine.liadJifixer 
beeiL  adopted  into  the  common  law,  eitt^Br^inJiigland  Dr  here;_and 
thfi  distinction-betweeiL-ajwilful  jmd  an  involuataix  wrongdoer 
h^ejn  before jnentionedj  wasjrejected_XiQtiJnly  on  that  ground  buj 
al&o_  because  the_rule.  Wflft  pnppAHPH  \n  Hp  too  harsh  and  rigorous 
agRinVt  thP  wrnngHoPr. 

It  is  true  that  no  case  has  been  found  in  the  English  books  in 
which  that  di^tinfition  hafl  been  expressly  recognized;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  no  case  until  the  present  has  it  been  repudiated  or  denied. 

TVj^fi  oriTYimnTi  Jft;^  pn  fhifl  fliihjpr»t.  wfl.<8  PviHpnf.ly  hnrrnwpH  frnm  the 
H^Tna.n  wt  an  Pftrly  day;  unH  at.  a  pprinH  whpn  fhp  PnpimoT^  law  fijr^ 
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nighftH  T\f%  mlft  wKftfAy^r  in  A  OAflft  of  this  IfinH.  Tlraf^^^^ij  in  his  f.rftsttiflfl 
nnn^pjlafj  in  f^h^  rMfrn  nf  TTi^nry  TTT^  ft.Hnpt^  ft  portion  of  JustinJ^S 

^r^°t'^iitiRP  ^^  th'?  ''Ti^j^^t  ^tb'^^it  noti^JTifr  f.h<|  distinction;  and 
Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  vol.  2,  p710f,~l^~sT^iig^^at  the 
Roman  law  was,  follows  Bracton;  but.^^Hher  n^  ^bf"^  writ^ra  ir^ti- 
?^f. J:^^^-  21^  ^^^jy^Tit.  in  yipfif in^  tfifir*"  ^«  »Tiy  rfifTprpncft  lietween 
flbRrjvil.  ftadthe  gpmTnnn  Istw^  The  autBorittes  referredT^  byBlack- 
fltone  in  support  of  his  text  are  three  only.  The  first  in  Brooke's 
Abridgment,  tit.  Property,  23,  is  the  case  from  the  Year  Book,  5  H. 
7,  fol.  15  (translated  in  a  note  to  4  Denio,  335),  in  which  the  owner 
of  leather  brought  trespass  for  taking  slippers  and  boots,  and  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  leather  and  bailed 
it  to  J.  S.  who  gave  it  to  the  plaintiff,  who  manufactured  it  into 
shppers  and  boots,  and  the  defendant  took  them  as  he  lawfully 
might.  The  plea  was  held  good  and  the  title  of  the  owner  of  the 
leather  unchanged.  The  second  reference  is  to  a  case  in  Sir  Francis 
Moore's  reports,  p.  20,  in  which  the  action  was  trespass  for  taking 
timber,  and  the  defendant  justified  on  the  ground  that  A  entered 
on  his  land  and  cut  down  trees  and  made  timber  thereof,  and  carried 
"l  to  the  place  where  the  trespass  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant  therefore  took  the  timber  as  he  lawfully  might.  In  these  cases 
the  chattels  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original  trespasser  into 
the  hands  of  a  third  person;  in  both  it  was  held  that  the  title  of  the 
original  owner  was  unchanged',  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  prop- 
erty in  its  improved  state  against  the  third  person  in  possession. 

Thpy  s^n>  in  or^nJnrmM.y  with  f.hA  nilp  nf  fh^  mv^  )^wj  and  CertainljL. 

fail  to  prove  any  difference  between, the  jdsil^andJJbfi-fiQmmQin  law 
on  JUe__paiutJa-jqufi8tiQn.  The  third  case  cited  is  from  Popham't 
reports,  p.  38,  and  was  a  case  of  confusion  of  goods.  The  plaintif 
voluntarily  mixed  his  own  hay  with  the  hay  of  the  defendant,  who 
carried  the  whole  away,  for  which  he  was  sued  in  trespass;  and  it  was 
adjudged  that  the  whole  should  go  to  the  defendant;  and  Blackstone 
refers  to  this  case  in  support  of  his  text,  that  ''our  law  to  guard 
against  fraud  gives  the  enture  property,  without  any  account,  to  him 
whose  original  dominion  is  invaded  and  endeavored  to  be  rendered 
uncertain  without  his  own  consent."  The  civil  law  in  such  a  case 
would  have  required  him  who  retained  the  whole  of  the  mingled 
goods  to  account  to  the  other  for  his  share  (Just.  Inst.  lib.  2,  tit.  1, 
§  28),  and  the  commonjaw^in  this _partixiular. appears  to.bejnore 
rigorpus  than  the  civil;  ftnd  thftm. ig.no  good  reason  why  it  fthoiilH  he 
Igss  go  in _a  case  like  that  now  in  hand,  whfirp  t^*^  Tig^oAflflify  ^^f  gimrH, 
ing  against  fraud  is  ptvftn  grpAf^r  than  ip  thg^  case  of  a  niinp;ling  gf 
gnnHp^  b^pmiQA  t,h^  ^«q^«  «^  ^i^^ly  tiO  Y^  ^^  mnrt^  ^^^mwl  ^ofiurrpnfift. 

Even  this  liability  to  account  to  him  whose  conduct  is  fraudulent, 
seems  by  the  civil  law  to  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  goods  are  of 
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such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  divided  into  shares  or  portions,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  right  of  the  parties;  for  by  that  law  if  A. 
obtain  by  fraud  the  parchment  of  B.  and  write  upon  it  a  poem,  or 
wrongfully  take  his  tablet  and  paint  thereon  a  picture,  B.  is  entitled 
to  the  written  parchment  and  to  the  painted  tablet,  without  ac- 
coimting  for  the  value  of  the  writing  or  of  the  picture.  Just.  Inst.  lib. 
2,  tit.  1>  §§  23,  24.  Neither-Bracton  noL  Blackstone.  ha£e_painted 
outany  difference  except  in  thftjgase  of  confusion  of  gooda  J^etween 
t^e  common  law  and  the  Boman^  from  which  on  tWs  subifictx)ur 
law  has  mainly-derived  its  principles. 
,^  So  long  as  property  wrongfully  taken  retains  its  original  form  and 

^  ,<  J,  /-  ^  f^^t:  r  substance,  or  may  be  reduced  to  its  original  materials,  it  belongs, 
(f'.^f  >t  ^^—  according  to  the  admitted  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  the 
^  A .  origmal  owner,  without  reference  to  the  degree  of  improvement,  or 

the  additional  value  given  to  it  by  the  labor  of  the  wrongdoer.  Nay 
more,  this  rule  holds  good  against  an  innocent  purchaser  from  the 
wrongdoer,  although  its  value  be  increased  an  hundred  fold  by  the 
labor  of  the  purchaser.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  original  ownership. 

There,  is  no  satisfactory  reason  why  the  \m)ngful  mmrersion  of 
the_prig[nal  materials  inta  an  article  of  a  different  n^e  Qr_ajiifferent 
si^cles  shDuld_worka  transfer  of  the  titJ^jmrn  the  tnift  ownftr  tolbe 
Jfespasser^provided^the  real  identit3LoLthe^flangxM'Se^tracedl)y 
eyid^i^.  The  difficulty  of  proving  the  identity  is  not  a  good  reason. 
Itl-elates  merely  to  the  convenience  of  the  remedy,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  right.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  or  uncertamty  in  proving  that 
the  whisky  in  question  was  made  of  Wood's  com,  than  there  would 
have  been  in  proving  that  the  plaintiff  had  made  a  cup  of  his  gold, 
or  a  tool  of  his  iron;  and  yet  in  those  instances,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish cases,  the  proof  would  have  been  unobjectionable.  In  all  cases 
where  the  new  product  can  not  be  identified  by  mere  inspection,  the 
original  material  must  be  traced  by  the  testhnony  of  witnesses  from 
hand  to  hand  through  the  process  of  transformation. 

A^gjjj.  TJifLCQurt  below  seem  to  have  rejectedJibe  rule  of  the  civil 
Iftw  Rpplififlhlft  t/)  thifi  case,  amLto  ha,ve  adopt.ftd  a42rinciple_nothere- 
tofore  known  to  the  common  law;  and  iorlthe jieasgiLthat  the  rule 
of_the  civil  law  was  too  ripjorous  upon  the  wrongdoer^n  depriving 
him  of  the  benefit  of  his  labor  bestowed  upon  the  goods  wrongfully 
taken.^  But  we  think  the  civil  law  in  this  respect  is  in  conformity  not 
only  with  plain  principles  of  morality,  but  supported  by  cogent  rea-  ^ 
sons  of  public  policy;  while  the  rule  adopted  by  the  court  below  leads 
to  the  absurdity  of  treating  the  wilful  trespasser  with  greater  kind- 
ness and  mercy  than  it  shows  to  the  innocent  possessor  of  another 
man's  goods.  A  single  example  may  suffice  to  prove  this  to  be  so. 
A  trespasser  takes  a  quantity  of  iron  ore  belonging  to  another  and 
converts  it  into  iron,  thus  changing  the  species  and  identity  of  the 
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article:  the  o^vnp>r  of  thp  nm-majr  rflpnvpr  ita  vftliifi^  in  trover  OF  tres-  ^yf^  ^i  ' 

pass ;  but  not  thft  vrIiipi  of  f hp  iroTij  hgoansp  nnHpr  thft  mlft^jf^thft      ^  ^A ^  ^        [' 

of  the  value  of  his  labor  in  thp  f.rflTignr]^itft.tioTi.  But  if  the  same  tres- 
passer steals  the  iron  and  sells  it  to  an  innocent  purchaser,  who 
works  it  into  cutlery,  the  owner  of  the  iron  may  recover  of  the  pur- 
chaser the  value  of  the  cutlery,  because  by  this  process  the  original 
material  is  not  destroyed,  but  remains,  and  may  be  reduced  to  its 
former  state;  and  according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  court  below 
as  to  the  change  of  identity  the  original  ownership  remains.  Thus 
the  innocent  purchaser  is  deprived  of  the  value  of  his  labor,  while 
the  guilty  trespasser  is  not. 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  court  below  seems,  therefore,  to  be  ob- 
jectionable, because  it  operates  unequally  and  unjustly.  It  not  only 
divests  the  true  owner  of  his  title,  without  his  consent;  but  it  obliter- 
ates the  distinction  maintained  by  the  civil  law,  and  as  we  think  by 
the  common  law,  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent;  and  abolishes 
a  salutary  check  against  violence  and  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. 

We  think,  moreover,  that  the  law  on  this  subject  has  been  settled 
by  judicial  decisions  in  this  coimtry.  In  BeUs  v.  Lee^  5  John.  349,  it 

was  ^firif^^^  ^^«t  ^  ftgftinaf.  ft,  tTftyr«-'=^afti'  thp.  original  owner  of  the 

pr^^perty  may  Rfi^^^  H  '^^  Hq  y^^w  fl>^^pft,  whateyer  «lt/firati^Ti  of  fortn 

jf.  TTiflj'  hftvp  imHprgonP^  if  hp  pfln  prove  the  identity  of  thp  origin fll 

n>fl.tprifi|.lR.  That  was  a  case  in  which  the  defendant  had  cut  down  the 
plainti£F's  trees,  and  made  them  into  shingles.  The  property-could 

neither  bp  idpntified  by  insppntion^  nor  rp«t/^rpH  \is  itg  originRl  form; 
but  the  plaintiff  recovered  the  vahie  of  the  Rhing1pi=t.    So  in  Curtis  V. 

GroaJtj  6  John.  169,  a  trespasser  xait  wood  on  another^R  land  and  r.on- 
verted  Jt  into  charcoal.  It  was  held  that  the  charmaJ  fltil)  belonged 
jto  Ihe  owner  of  the  wood.  Here  was  a  change  of  the  wood  into  an 
article  of  different  kind  and  species.  No  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
wood  remained  in  its  original  state;  its  identity  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  senses,  nor  could  it  be  restored'  to  what  it  originally 
was.  That  case  distinctly  recognizes  the_principle  thq,t  «■  wilful  trea- 
passer  can  not  acquire  a  title  to  property  mgreTy/hy  changing  itjrom 
pse-SpPinfii^^to^Tiother.  And  the  late  Cha,nfp]]or  Kftnt,  in  his  Com-  ■• 

mentaries  (vol.  2,  p.  363),  dpp1fl.rPH  t.hRtrt.hp  "RngTish  law  will  not  Al- 
low OT^fi  pian  to  g«.in  a.  titlp  f.o  thp  propprt.y  of  another  .Upon  the 

principle  of  Rfi^fiasion,  if  he_i;ook4he-other!s  property  wilfujlj^-as.  a 
tr^gasafir;  and  thftt^jt  wflff  ff^tj^gd-as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Year 

•R^(^1ffl^  f.haf.  wh^f^Troy  p.ltftration  of  '^f^rTr\  any  propPfty  hftH  iinfjpy- 
gone,  the  ownpr  might.  aPJg^P  if  i^  \\^  n^-yy  ffha.p^,  ^^  hp  PonlH  provP  the 
identity  of  the  original  m5ifpri».1a. 

The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  Snyder  v. 
VavXf  2  Rawle,  427.  And  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  it  has  been 
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applied  to  a  wilful  intermixture  of  goods.  Ryder  v.  HaJOuaway,  21 
Pick.  304,  305;  Wingaie  v.  Smith,  7  Shep.  287;  WHloTd  v.  Rice,  11 
Mete.  493.  V 

^  We  ^r^  thft^fpre  of  npininn  that  if  the  plaintiff B  below  in  convcrt- 
-M  the  com  into  jsrhiaky  Jmew-tbat  it  belonged  t.o  Wood,  and  that 
th^  were  thug  usingJt  in  violation  of  hiH  right,  they  acquiredj.o 
title  to  the  manufactured  article^  which  although  changedJrom,  the 

QjiginaL  matfirial    int/^   RTinf.hAr  j)f  HjfyPTPnt  pafnrPj   ypf.  bpJTlg  th«^ 

ftY^f.ij^l  pfpHiiPf.  nf  fhp  mm,  still  hftlongpid  to  Wood.  Th^  evidgifift 
nffprpH  hy  f.^fi  d^^^pdftntfl  and  rftj^cted  by  the  circuit  judge  ought  to 

The  right  of  Wood's  creditors  to  seize  the  whisky  by  their  execu- 
tion is  a  necessary  consequence  of  Wood's  ownership.  Their  right 
is  paramount  to  his,  and  of  course  to  his  election  to  sue  in  trover  or 
trespass  for  the  com. 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  should  be  reversed  and  a  new 
trial  ordered. 

Gardiner,  Jbwett,  Hurlbut  and  Pratt,  Jb.,  concurred. 

Bronson,  Ch.  J.  Two  very  able  arguments  here,  against  the 
opinion  which  I  delivered  when  the  case  was  before  the  supreme 
court  (4  Denio,  332),  have  only  served  to  confirm  me  in  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I  then  arrived.  I  shall  add  but  little  now  to  v/hat  i 
said  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  owner  may,  as  a  general  rule,  follow  and  retake  the  property 
of  which  he  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  so  long  as  the  same  thing 
I ''.mains,  though  it  may  have  been  changed  in  form,  and  value  by  the 
labor  and  skill  of  the  wrongdoer.  Rnt^^ftn^  as  m  this  fflpp,  t^pi  iH^n- 

fr);yjr)f  t.hp  thing  hafl  \ym[\  dlKftrvy^  ^y  R  ^h^^JlTP^  P^fiPffff,  fff>  that 

the  senses  can  no  longer  take  cognizance  of  io  —  when  it.  has  not 
only  changed_Jts  form  and  appeaz^noe^but^has  so^combined  wiJiJi 
other  elements  thatJtJ1aa.i2easedia12e.lbe.  same  tning,  and  become 
SQmething  else,  the  owner  can,  I  think,  follow  it  no  longer:  his  remedy 
is  an  action  for  damages.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  ruie  of  the  common 
law;  and  that  is  our  law. 

The  rule  for  which  the  defendants  cpntend,  tnat  in  the  c^^e  of  a 

wilful  trespass  JJie.  pwner  may.  follow  andjretake  his  property  after 

•  it  has  been  changed  into  a  thin£  of  a  different  species  —  thathe  may 

trace  com  into  ..whisky^  and  take  the  new  product  — is  njipin  to 

gpvprf^l  oH^jfifitmna,    First:  it  would. be, nearly  or  quite  jiapoadhle  to 

administer  such.a-Euk  iiLtrials  by  jury.  Second :  the  rule  would  often 

f  r^JifLk-  work  injustice,  by  going  beyond  the  proper  measure  of  either  redress 

,       _y^  or  punishment;  while  an  action  for  damages  would  render  exact  jus- 

^  ^  i^*-  c  V  .  /^  tice  to  both  parties.   It  is  very  true  that  a  wilful  trespasser  should  be 

punished :  but  that  proves  nothing.  All  agree  that  he  should  be  made 
to  suffer;  but  the  mode  and  measure  of  punishment  are  questions 


t 
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which  still  remain.  If  one  has  knowingly  taken  six  pence  worth  of 
his  neighbor's  goods  as  a  trespasser,  he  should  neither  be  imprisoned 
for  life,  nor  should  he  forfeit  a  thousand  dollars.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  rule  now  to  be  established  is  one  for  future 
as  well  as  present  use;  and  it  may  work  much  greater  injustice  in 
other  cases  than  it  can  in  this.  ThJtd-  there  is  no  authority  at  the 
common  law  for  following  and  retaking  the  new  product  in  a  case 
like  this.  I  make  the  remark  with  the  more  confidence,  because  the 
very  diligent  counsel  for  the  defendants,  after  having  had  several 
years,  pending  this  controversy,  for  research,  has  only  been  able  to 
produce  some  dicta  of  a  single  jurist,  without  so  much  as  one  com- 
mon-law adjudication  in  support  of  the  rule  for  which  he  contends. 
He  is  driven  to  the  civil  law;  «.T^d  th^^i  f.hft  Arpp^nnept  ^»i  tViRf.  hApnnHA 

Wfi,  in  rf^rnmnn  xyif  h  f.Vtft  m'vilinTifl^  allnw  thp  n^amt>r  fi\  n>t,<ilfft  hig  prnp. 
p.rf.y  \t\  oi^rtAin  ^i^ya^  wft  miiflt  hft  dftftmftd  in  hftVfi  nHoptftd  the  rule  of 
tVifi  nivjl  )p.w  qp  ih\f^  ffl^bjftr^  '^r\  ifn  wVinIn  PYfpnt.    But  that  is  a  7km 

sequitur.  It  often  happens  that  our  laws  and  those  of  the  Romans 
—  and,  indeed,  of  all  civilized  nations  —  are  found  to  agree  in  some 
particulars,  while  they  are  widely  different  in  others;  and  this  is  true 
of  laws  relating  to  a  single  subject.  There  is  no  force,  therefore,  in 
the  argument,  that  because  our  law  touching  this  matter  is  to  some 
extent  like  the  civil  law,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  two  systems 
are  alike  in  every  particular.  And  clearly,  the  burden  of  showing 
that  the  Roman  law  is  our  law,  lies  on  those  who  aflSrm  that  fact. 

TliPrP  ifl  Tint.  nn|y  the  absence  of  q.ny  mTnTTinn-lftW  flHjiif)if»jitinn  in 
fftvor  of  the  rule  fnr  which  the  defendanti^  cnnti^riHj  hut  in  one  of  thf 
Pi^rli^^^  ^pgpg  mi  iha  giihjp/»f  tn  Kp  fniinH  m  nnr  hnnlra  (YftflT  Book,  5 

H.  7,  fol.  15;  4  Denio,  335,  note),  the  court  plainly  recognized  the 

di^tiuctiO"  whip.h  hftA  hppn  mpnf.mTipH^  and  a/^mif.fpd  that  the  owner 

OTlld  T)o^  rptaifp  fV>^  property  aftfjjtfl  identity-bad  been  destroyed 
^djlgg^m  taken  and  m^ll  made. of  it''  waa  given ^  an  example. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  title  to  a  personal  chattel  may 
be  turned  into  a  mere  right  of  action,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  although  the  thing  was  taken  by  a  wilful  trespasser,  or  even 
by  a  thief.  Jtajoaas  steaJa  pjp^  qj  tip^pr^  ^T\t]  plafff  ^^  <>«* «  hpjmn  or 

rafter  in  hia  h^nae;  or  r  nail^  Rtif^  Hrivp  it  into  hJfl  ship;  OT  pflint^  and 

put  iLy^Qn  hiq  carrJAgej  the  ownpr  csixx  not  retake  his  goods,  butia 

put  t^  hia  Rfition  for  HaTna^Pa;  anH  fhia  ia  so  in  the  mvil  a5i  well  fl,a  ftt 
thejommonJaw.    Tf  a.  thjpf  t^lfP  wRt/>r  from  Rnother^a  fiiatem,  and 

i]«ap  if  m  molringr  K^r-  /^r  calf  ^  nnH  ng^  \f.  m  piplcllTlg  pork;  or  fliel^  And 

nse  it  in  amoVing  hamtij  T  anppoae  no  one  will  afl.y,  that  the  owner  of 
t>|fi  wRt-PTj  thp  flflit  or  thi^  fnpl  may  qpitip  tViP  hppr^  thp  porlc  or  thfl 

hams.  And  there  is  no  better  reason  for  giving  him  the  new  product, 
where  sand  is  made  into  glass,  malt  into  beer,  coal  into  gas,  or  grain 
into  whisky.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  the  civilians  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  the  owner  of  the  grain  might  take  the  swine  which 
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were  fattened  on  the  refuse  of  the  grain  after  it  had  gone  through  the 
process  of  distillation.  And  yet.  that  would  hardly  be  morajjuiiust 
or  absurd  than  it  would  be4;a  gLve_him  the  whisky.  There  must  be  .a. 
limit  soniewbere;i)jid  I  know-of  j:ione  which Js  more  safe,  practical 
a^J  just  thari  that  which  allows  Ihe  owner  toJoUow  a  chattel  until 
i^has_eith£r  been  changed  into  ^different  fpBdes^-or  been^adjoined 
to. spmething^else,  which  is  the  principal  thing;  nn(\  ^tops  there. 
Thus  far  our  courts  have  gone,  and  there  they  have  stopped.  We 
have  neither  precedent  nor  reason  in  favor  of  taking  another  step; 
and  I  can  not  take  it. 

Judge  Harris  agrees  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  judgment  of 
the  supreme  court  is  right,  and  should  be  aflSrmed. 

Taylor,  J.,  did  not  hear  the  argument,  and  gave  no  opinion. 

Judgment  reversed. 


PULCIFER  V.  PAGE. 

32  Maine,  404.     1851. 

Trespass  for  an  iron  chain,  which  each  of  the  parties  claimed  to 
own. 

The  evidence  tended  to  show,  Oiat  each  of  the  parties  had  a  chain; 

—  that  each  chain  had  been  broken  into  several  pieces;  thai  the  plain- 
tiff, without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  carried  all 
the  pieces  to  a  blacksmith,  and  had  them  made  up  into  two  chains; 

—  and  that  the  defendant  carried  away  one  of  them  into  which  some 
part  of  his  own  chain  had  been  incorporated.  It  was  for  this  chain, 
that  this  suit  is  brought. 

The  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  only  incor- 
porated into  this  chain  some  small  portion  of  the  defendant's  chain 
without  his  consent,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  links,  it  would  not 
thereby  become  the  property  of  the  defendant.  To  this  ruling  the 
defendant  excepted. 

Woodmariy  for  the  defendant.  The  charge  of  the  judge  was  errone- 
ous in  instructing  the  jury,  that  the  property  of  the  chain  depended 
upon  the  quantity  of  the  defendant's  chain,  which  the  plaintiff  had 
incorporated  into  the  one  in  dispute.  The  right  of  property  in  the 
chain  as  a  whole  or  as  to  parts  of  it,  depended  rather  upon  the  fact 
that  the  mixture  was  made  without  the  defendant's  consent  or  knowl- 
edge by  the  plaintiff,  and  upon  the  manner  and  motive  of  doing  it. 

Howard,  J.  Tiiis  case  presents  a  question  of  acquisition  of 
property  by  accession,  but  does  not  involve  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  admixture  or  confusion  of  goods.  Tt-  is  «^  gp.nprfll  mip  nf  i^w^  thnfL 
if  the  matfiriflls  of  onfi  pftrnnn  arpi  united  t.n  thejnaterials  of  another, 
by  Ifibo^^  forming  r  jpijit  product,  the_Qwner  _of  th_e  principal-materials 
will  acquire_the_right  gfj^roperty  in  the  whole,  by  right  of^aficession. 
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Thia  was  q,  ni^^  ^^  ^^f"  PnmaTi  nnH  nf  fhf>  TJ^r^glifth >w^  aild^hasj^fien 

adopts,  nfl  it,  is  nnHftrstiOodj  in  thp  TTpit.pH  St.Rf/>«^  gpuprftlly  Dig.  6, 
1, 61 ;  Bracton  de  acq,  rerum  dom.  B.  2,  c.  2,  §  3, 4;  MoUoy,  B.  2,  c.  1, 
§  7;  Pothier,  Trait  du  droit  de  propriitS,  L.  1,  c.  2,  art.  3,  Nos.  169- 
180;  2  Black.  Com.  404;  1  Bro.  Civil  Law,  241;  Glover  v.  Austin,  6 
Pick.  209;  Sumner  v.  Hamlet,  12  Pick.  76;  Merritt  v.  Johnson,  7 
Johns,  473;  2  Kent's  Com.  361. 

The  distinctions  and  qualifications,  that  may  be  appropriate  and 
necessary  in  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  a  variety  of  cases 
that  may  arise,  do  not  require  consideration  in  determining  this  case. 
The  first  instruction  stated  was  favorable  to  the  defendant,  and 
forms  no  ground  of  exceptions  for  him;  and  the  plaintiff  does  not 
complain  of  it.  The  second  instruction,  that  "if  the  plaintiff  had 
only  incorporated  into  this  chain  some  small  portion  of  the  defend- 
ant's chain,  without  his  consent,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  links, 
the  chain  would  not  by  the  incorporation  of  such  small  portion  be- 
come the  property  of  the  defendant,"  is  understood  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  of  law  before  mentioned,  and  is  not  erroneous. 

Exceptions  overruled,  judgment  on  the  verdict. 


RICKETTS  V.  DORREL. 

66  Ind.  470.     1876. 

Replevin.    The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  defendant  had  taken 

r>prt.Rin  xfPh  ft^d  stAVftfl  of  wood  hplonging  in  him.    The  defendant 

had  used  them  to  build  a  fence. 

BiDDLE,  J.  The  special  findings  in  this  case  plainly  show  that 
the  rails  and  stakes  replevied,  at  the  time  the  suit  was  commenced, 
and  when  they  were  taken  by  virtue  of  the  writ,  constituted  a  part 
£}Lfl  atf^nHing  ffitir^A^  and  wfiTC,  therefore,  f.  part  of  t.hft  rpfllty.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  "personal  goods,"  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  statute  authorizing  replevin  (2  R.  S.  1876,  p.  628, 
sec.  71),  ^nd,_therefore,  not  subject^ to  be  replevied,  even  admitting 
thftt.  t^fty  were  wron^ully  taken  and" wrongfully  detained^  and 
wrongfully  put  inthe  fence,  by  the  appellant.  Tf  ^  p^^rann  wrnngfully 
f.nfilr  flYid  HptmnftfTshinglfta^  and  nailed  them  upon  his  rn^f,  or  wrong- 
fully took  and  detained  brick,  and^laid  them  in  a  wall,  it  would  be 

ft_miggtiiffvniiH  nnH  "nnH5i.fp  nUftl n  flilnw  thft  ownftr  in  rftplftvy  them^ 

^YSW  t^o"gh  h^«  rigVtfii  ^t^rt^  grpafly  niifrflgpH  There  are  other 
remedies  to  redress  a  wrong  of  this  kind;  and  in  la3dng  down  the 
present  rule  as  law,  we  deny  the  party  no  right,  but  simply  refuse 
him  a  remedy  by  replevin.  In  the  present  case,  if  the  appellee  has 
suffered  a  wrong,  we  think  he  has  mistaken  his  remedy  to  redress  it. 


NOTE. 

The  questions  presented  by  the  cases  given  above  will  suggest 
many  questions  to  the  mind  of  the  student  which  are,  however, 
questions  as  to  the  measure  of  damages,  and  not  questions  as  to 
methods  by  which  title  to  chattels  is  acquired. 

monpy  fl.nH  not  thfi  chfltt^^    By  jhhg jiy^ht jjf  gjith  A  rftmvpxp 

^nly  t^q  vftiiiA  ni  f hft  nhRtf/>l  11^  itfl  iTn^T^p^^^Tyw^^^^"    See  Wey- 
mouth  V.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  17  Wis.  560. 

2.  B,  in  good  faith,  improves  A's  chattel,  and  A  replevies.  As- 
sume that  B  is  allowed  by  statute  to  retain  or  resiune  possession  of 
the  chattel  on  giving  a  bond  to  produce  the  chattel  or  pay  its  value 
if  judgment  is  given  against  him.  B  gives  such  bond,  and  judgment 
is  given  against  him.  Most_courts  vdll  not  give  A  thef^n  vah^e  of 
the  improved  chattel,  hyitjp^P  jJYfhim  rithftr  th**  vflln*^  of  tb<i^  ^i^"- 
improyedjcHattelj.  nr  th*^  j^^^^jg,^  thft  i^npr^y^  ohAtfiAj  1p«h  «  just. 
allowance  for  thevalue  of  B  s  improvement-  See  Eaion  v.  Langleyy 
66  Ark.  448. 

3.  B,  conscious  that  the  chattel  belongs  to  A,  improves  it.  A 
elects  to  seek  money  and  not  the  chattel.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
be  should  recover  more  than  the  value  of  the  chattel  in  its  unim- 
proved condition.  See  the  reasoning  in  Single  v.  Schneider,  30  Wis. 
570,  and  Moody  v.  Whitney,  38  Me.  174.  But  there  are  numerous 
statements  to  the  contrary.  See  SUsbvry  v.  McCoon,  3  N.Y.  379, 
384. 

4.  B,  conscious  that  the  chattel  belongs  to  A,  improves  it,  and  A 
replevies.  B  gives  the  bond  mentioned  in  case  2,  supra.  By  the 
weight  of  authority,  A  recovers  the  value  of  the  chattel  in  its  im- 
proved condition.  See  Heard  v.  James,  49  Miss.  236. 

6.  B,  in  good  faith,  improves  A's  chattel,  and  assimies  to  sell  it 
to  C,  who  in  good  faith  assmnes  to  buy  it.  A  may  by  the  weight  of 
authority  recover  from  C  only  as  much  as  he  could  have  recovered 
from  B.  See  Hoyt  v.  Dvluth  R.R.  Co.,  103  Minn.  396.  See  contra, 
Wing  Y.MiUiken,  91  Me.  387. 

6.  B,  conscious  that  the  chattel  belongs  to  A,  improves  it  and 
assumes  to  sell  it  to  C,  who  in  good  faith  assumes  to  buy  it.  A  may 
by  the  weight  of  authority  recover  from  C  the  value  of  the  article 
at  the  time  C  took  possession  of  it.  See  Wooden  Ware  Co,  v.  U.S,, 
106  U.S.  432.  See  conJtra,  Railway  Co.  v.  Hutchins,  32  Ohio,  671. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
'TQETIQUS  CniSTTIRTON, 


PICKERING  V.  MOORE. 

67  N.H.  533.     1893. 

Trovbr,  for  manure.  Facts  found  by  the  court.  March  31, 1883, 
the  defendant  leased  his  farm  for  the  term  of  three  years  to  the  plain- 
ti£F,  who  covenanted  to  carry  on  the  place  ixx  a  ''husbandlike  man- 
ner," and  to  consume  and  convert  into  manure,  to  be  used  or  l6ft 
upon  the  premises,  all  hay  and  fodder  raised  thereon.  The  plaintiff 
occupied  the  farm  and  performed  all  his  covenants  contained  in  the 
lease,  without  any  new  or  further  contract,  until  May  30,  1892. 

riiirtTig  f,}|g  Jflflt,  y0or  fif  hifl  nfiPiip<v|iny  hp  foH  mif.  uppT^  fKo  form  q 
largft  quantity  of  fodder  not  Produrrd  ^^  ^^^  P^"^^    ^^  DV^  fw^nfy, 

R5i.m^  qiifllitv  and  value  made  from  foddpr  raigAH  pp  thft  p^^^j  ^^ 
gether,  in  a  heap^  where  thev  were. so  intermixed  that  they  could  not 

hft  HiatingiiiahftH,    Thfl  Hftfon^^RTit  prP.vPntrf>H  him  irgxp  tulfing  awfly 

the  twenty-five  cords. 

Carpenter,  J.  The  plaintiff  held  the  farm  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  as  tenant  from  yesLT  to  year,  upon  the  terms  expressed 
in  the  lease.  Russell  v.  Fabyan,  34  N.H.  218,  223;  Conway  v.  Stark- 

loeather,  1  Denio,  113.  M^^"^  ^«dft  "PO"  ft.  farm  by  the  nonaiinnp. 
tioTi  of  itfl  proHiW.w  in  thft  ordinary  m^irap.  of  hiiahflndry  \f^  n.  pa^.  qj 
thf.  rfialty.    ^  f*WW%  ^  «^^d  or  oji.rriftH  Rwny  hy  ft  tenant  withput 

fr,h<^  U^^HIord's  flonsent.  Sawyer  v.  Ttoiss,  26  N.H.  345,  349;  Perry 
V.  Carr,  44  N.H.  118,  120;  HiU  v.  De  Rochemont,  48  N.H.  87,  88. 
The  doctrine  "was  established  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  It 
found  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  a  farm  that  the  manure  produced  from  the  droppings  of 
cattle  and  swine  fed  upon  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  composted 
with  earth  and  vegetable  matter  taken  from  the  land,  should  be 
used  to  supply  the  drsdn  made  upon  the  soil  in  the  production  of 
crops,  which  otherwise  would  become  impoverished  and  barren; 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  manure  so  produced  is  generally  regarded 
by  farmers  in  this  coimtry  as  a  part  of  the  realty,  and  has  been  so 
treated  by  landlords  and  tenants  from  time  immemorial."  Haslem 
▼.  Lockwood,  37  Conn.  500,  505. 
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.Whether  a  tenant,  "iffibere  there  is  no  positive  agreemgotjijs- 

pfliHing  with  th£  engaganenttO^CUltiyate  tiia  fnrm  ii^  ft  jinatinnHlilfn 
TTnnr,  '"  h"""'^  *^  aponH  thft  hny  and  other  likft  produce  upon  it 
a^  the  mefl.nf  "^  pit^aprving  anH  mnt.iniiing  ita  napftnity"  (Perry  v. 
Carr  and  Hill  v.  De  Rochemont,  supra),  in  other  words,  whether  the 
express  or  implied  obligation  to  cultivate  the  farm  in  "  a  huabandlike 
manner"  binds  him  as  matter  of  law  te  convert  into  manure  all  the 
fodder  grown  on  the  prenuses,  is  a  different  and  possibly  an  open 
question.  Wing  v.  Gray,  36  Vt.  261,  266,  267;  Leuna  v.  Lyman,  22 
Pick.  437,  444,  445;  MiddUiirook  v.  Cormn,  15  Wend.  169,  and  cases 
cited.  Brown  v.  Crump,  1  Marsh.  C.  P.  567;  Legk  v.  Hewitt,  i  East, 
154,  159;  MouUon  v.  Robinson,  27  N.H.  550,  561;  Cool.  Tortu,  334, 


a  livery  stable."  HiU  v.  De  Rochemont,  48  N.H.  87,  90;  Corey  v. 
Bishop,  48  N.H.  146,  148.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  additional 
stock  is  kept  for  hire,  or  is  the  tenant's  property.  Needham  v.  AUi- 
s<m,  24  N.H.  355. 

Th*>  jjgint^ff  d'd  not  loBc  hJs  property  in  the  manure  by  inter- 
ipixjng  it  with  the  defendfintTs  m^ure  of  the  sanae  quality  and  value 
wtlhout  his  consent.  It  is  not"  claimed  that  the  pi amtiif  mixed" the 
manure  with~ahy  fraudulent  or  wrongful  intent.  "Thp  intj'nt.inTinl 
ftTiH  iTiiincent_Jntermixture -^propertj^  ^j_^ihst,aJttiaiIyliEie  aSHie 
qnaTity^anHj^^i"^  fr^.^"riri^|-~7^ngP_thpjTnmgrah^^  And  nopnp  \\RS 
f|,'rTgTirt|n" f:q,l;p  tbi>  wTTt^Pi  h"t  in  ao  doing  cnrrimit-i  ft  trpispftaa  nn 
the  other  owner.  He  should  notify  him  to  make  a  division,  or  take 
his  own  proportion  at  his  peril,  taldng  care  to  leave  to  the  other 
owner  as  much  ae  belonged  to  him."  Ryder  v.  Hathaway,  21  Pick, 
298,  306;  GUman  v.  HiU,  36  N.H.  311,  323;  Robinson  v.  HoU,  39 
N.H.  557,  563;  Moore  v.  Bowman,  47  N.H.  494,  501,  502;  Cheshire 
Railroad  v.  Foster,  51  N.H.  490,  493.  "  Even  if  the  commingling 
were  malicious  or  fraudulent,  a  rule  of  law  which  would  take  from 
the  wrongdoer  the  whole,  when  to  restore  to  the  other  his  propor- 
tion would  do  him  full  justice,  would  be  a  rule  not  in  harmony  with 
the  general  rules  of  civil  remedy,  not  only  because  it  would  award 
to  one  party  a  redress  beyond  his  loss,  but  because  it  would  compel 
the  other  party  to  pay  not  damages,  but  a  penalty."  Cool.  Torts, 
53,54. 

Whether  the  parties  were  tenants  in  common  of  the  manure  is  a 
question  that  need  not  be  determined.  Gardner  v.  Dutch,  9  Mass. 
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427,  430,  431;  Ryder  v.  Hathaway,  21  Pick.  298,  305;  Chapman  v. 
Shepardy  39  Conn.  413,  425;  Kimberly  v.  Patchin,  19  N.Y.  330,  341. 
Assuming  that  they  were,  the  action  may  be  maintained.  A  tenant 
in  common  has  the  same  right  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mon property  that  he  has  to  his  sole  property,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  limited  by  the  equal  right  of  his  co-tenants.  Where  two  have  each 
an  equal  title  to  an  indivisible  chattel,  "as  of  a  horse,  an  oxe  or  a 
cowe,''  neither,  without  actual  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  chattel, 
can  enjoy  his  moiety.  Simultaneous  enjoyment  by  each  of  his  equal 
right  is  impossible.  Hence,  neither  can  lawfully  take  it  from  the 
possession  of  the  other.  The  one  excluded  from  possession  has  no 
legal  remedy  except  to  take  it  ''when  he  can  see  his  time."  Lit.,  8. 
333;  Sauthwarth  v.  Smithy  27  Conn.  356,  359. 

A  t-PTiRTif.  in  r>nTnmnTi  nf  pprannftl  aa  wpII  ««  rpnl  prnp^rty  hflj?  ft 
light-lO  partition  if  partH imi  ia  pAsaihlp^  a^ldjf  ^^^i  ^^  ^  ITg^'l^^^^^^^ 

of  its  use  equivalent  to  partition  oiLtajEUsale.  Co.  Lit.  164  b,  165  a; 
Staughtm  v.  Leigh,  1  Taunt.  402, 411, 412;  MarriU  v.  Morrill,  5  N.H, 
134,  135;  Crofwell  v.  Woodbury,  52  N.H.  613.  On  partition  he  is 
entitled  to  no  particular  part  of  the  property,  but  only  to  his  due 
proportion  in  value  and  quality  of  the  whole.  When  it  consists  of 
chattels  differing  in  quality  and  value,  an  appraisal  of  the  value  and 
a  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the  several  chattels  are  essential 
to  an  assignment  to  each  of  his  just  share.  In  this  case^  as  in  that 
of-a  .Bingle-indiYisible  chattel,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree  upoiLihe 
^V^i  flgjgj  or_ division,. judicial  intervention  is  necessary^  Until  an 
adjudication  of  their  rights,  neither  can  assert  a  title  in  severalty  to 
any  portion  of  the  property.  WheiL.the  common  p^roperty.  js  divisi- 
hlfi-by  weighty  meaaiiTPi,  or  number  int^o  portionaidentical  in  quality 

and  value^  aa  com  and  vftrioiiH  nthfif  ftrf.iVlAfl^  a  Hiffprpnt  r«*^^^.s  PH^- 

aented.  There  is  no  question  of  legal  or  equitable  right.  There  is 
and  can  be  no  dispute  that  a  court  of  law  or  equity  can  settle.  Count- 
ing, weighing,  and  measuring  are  not  judicial,  but  ministerial  func- 
tions. Equity  could  do  no  more  than  decree  that  each  might  take 
so  many  pounds,  bushels,  or  yards,  or  so  many  of  the  articles  in 
number,  and  enforce  its  decree  by  process,  in  other  words,  enforce 
the  conceded  right.  One  may  in  general  do  without  a  decree  what 
equity  would  decree  that  he  might  do.  Neither  law  nor  equity  al- 
lows one  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights  to  do  an  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  injury  to  another.  One  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole  in  those  cases  only  where  it  is  necessary  to  his  enjo3mient  of 
his  moiety.  Here  itis  not  necessary.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
fiepft'y^^'^g  QP**  p^Hif>"  from  another^.ilian.there  is  in  selecting  A*8 
iparked  shfyp  from  B^s  flock.  Eitherjnay  makeJhe.diviaiQiu  The 

IftTy  iQ  Tir^f  ofx  ^ipi^pq^pflKlo  flfl  f^  fiOTTipp.l  A  rft^ft  t^  thefiQ^irt?  Jn  Order 
\f\  obtfLJ^  ft  pftrtitiop  whifih  fflthf^r  TO^Y  mqlrp  unfhniit  flyppnap  and 

without  danger  of  injustifift  t^  hia  oj^^^r\f^y\t.  Fy^ppt  in  Daniels  v. 
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Brown,  34  N.H.  454,  it  has  never  been  held,  so  far  as  observed,  that 

fa  tenant  in  common  is  liable  to  his  co-tenant  in  any  form  of  pro- 
ceeding for  taking  from  the  latter's  possession  and  consiuning  or 
destroying  his  just  proportion  only  of  the  common  property.  The 
conveyance  by  a  tenant  in  common  of  a  part  of  the  common  land 
by  metes  and  bounds  may  effect  a  partition,  and  will  if  it  does  no 
injustice  to  his  co-tenants,  —  if  their  just  share  can  be  assigned  to 
them  out  of  the  remaining  land.  Holbrook  v.  Bowman,  62  N.H.  313, 
321.  No  reason  is  perceived  why  a  similar  doctrine  should  not  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  a  common  tcinancy  of  chattels.  If  A  and  B  own 
in  common  100  horses,  and  B  sells  10  of  them  to  C,  why  should  A  be 
permitted  to  take  them  "when  he  can  see  his  time,"  if  he  has  pos- 
session of  and  can  have  his  full  share  assigned  to  him  from  the  re- 
maining 90?  However  that  may  be,  a  tenant  in  common  of  goods 
divisible  by  tale  or  measure  may,  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  will  of  his  co-tenant,  rightfully  take  and  appropriate  to  his  sole 
use,  sell  or  destroy  so  much  of  them  as  he'pleases,  not  exceeding  his 
share,  and  by  so  doing  effect  yro  tanto  a  valid  partition.  To  this 
extent  Daniels  v.  Brown,  supra,  is  overruled.  Haley  v.  Colcord,  59 
N.H.  7, 8;  Gage  v.  Gage,  66  N.H.  282,  288;  Seldon  v.  Hickock,  2  CaL 
166;  LobdeU  v.  Stowell,  51  N.Y.  70,  and  cases  cited;  Stall  v.  Wilbur, 
77  N.Y.  158,  164;  Cool.  Torts,  455;  6  Am.  Law  Rev.  456-459,  and 
cases  cited.  The  defendant,  by  preventing  the  plaintiff  from  taking 
his  part  of  the  manure,  exercised  a  dominion  over  it  inconsistent 
with  the  plaintiff's  rights.  Evans  v.  Mason,  64  N.H.  98. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
Wallace,  J.,  did  not  sit:  the  others  concurred. 

Note.  —  In  Ryder  v.  Hathaway,  21  Pick.  (Mass.)  298,  the  coiut 
said  (p.  305) :  "There  may  be  an  intentional  intermingling,  and  yet 
no  wrong  intended.  ...  In  such  cases,  which  may  be  deemed  acci- 
dental intermixtures,  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  that  he 
should  lose  his  own,  or  be  obliged  to  take  his  neighbor's.  If  they 
were  of  equal  value,  as  com,  or  wood,  of  the  same  kind,  the  rule  of 
justice  would  be  obvious.  Let  each  one  take  his  own  given  quantity. 
But  if  they  were  of  unequal  value  the  rule  would  be  more  difficult. 
And  if  the  intermixture  was  such  as  to  destroy  the  property,  the 
whole  loss  should  fall  on  him  whose  carelessness  or  folly  or  misfor- 
tune caused  the  destruction  of  the  whole."  See  also  Pratt  v.  Bryant, 
20  Vt.  333,  337. 

In  Ayre  v.  Hixson,  53  Or.  19,  the  court  said  (p.  32) :  "It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  confusion  of  goods.  The  remedies  of  the  parties  owning  por- 
tions of  the  property  so  commingled  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  commingling;  namely,  whether  by  consent  of  the  owners,  by 
mistake  or  accident,  or  whether  it  Was  the  result  of  wilful,  careless, 
or  fraudulent  conduct.  In  the  first  two  cases,  as  between  the  owners, 
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neither  of  them  will  lose  his  property,  but  each  will  be  treated  as  a 
tenant  in  common  in  proportion  to  his  interest." 

There  is,  it  is  submitted,  no  clear  authority  as  to  the  rule  of  law 
where  the  mixture  of  units  of  unequal  value  was  nmde  in  good  faith. 
The  result  of  the  mixture  is  a  mass  not  practically  severable.  This 
situation  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  situation  shown  by  the  facts  of 
Pvlcifer  v.  Page  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  GAS  CO.  v.  LOGAN  NATURAL 

GAS  CO. 

155  Fed.  114.     1907. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Ohio. 
Before  Lurton,  Severens,  and  Richards,  Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam.  This  case  was  here  upon  the  questions  arising 
over  conflicting  leases  of  the  oil  and  gas  rights  in  the  same  land.  The 
facts  are  fully  stated  in  our  former  opinion.  126  Fed.  623,  61  C.  C. 

tl;igyj;Qntinued  to  take  and  market  thfi  g^  imtil  thft  wftll  wstn  ct-    ,^  j  L-#L/lLx<^'^>V^ 

haustfid-  The  court  below  referred  the  case  to  a  special  master  for  an    * 

accounting  as  to  the  value  of  the  gas.  It  appeared  that  the  gas  from 

the  well  was  conducted  to  a  pipe  line,  together  with  the  gas  from 

some  60  wells  owned  by  the  defendant,  and  that  no  serious  effort  was  ^ 

made  to  measure  the  contribution  of  this  well  to  the  pipe  line.  Upon  ,>**,/*^»**'^t      / 

thft  ^^f^ry  ni  ormf\\f^\nT\  of  gnofJR  by.a.trespasser,  the  master  charged 

tfafi  HftfftTif^flnt  with  t.hp  gTYVW  rp.fiP!ipf.q  for  f.hp.  P.nfirft  prnH^ipt.  nf  jfa 

6fl  wftllfl  aggregating  ovpr  >1  ^000,000,  Upon  exceptif^T^a  this  report 

X^ft^Onn^  t.hftt  hpJng  fiiP  PflfinrmfpH  mnrVgjt,  yftlllf}  of  ft  gafl  ^^^^  ^^  f^^  C^V,   ^^^^f^^-^ 

t^^^^tymnukt^'  prfiHiiof.ivPT>f>fts  ^f  tMs  Well  in  the  Sugar  Grove  field. 
The  plaintiff  assigned  error  to  this  decree.  That  the  dfifPTid*^.nt  ^^^ 

1^  trPspasMPT  nh  in^i(i  ypiiat  hp  now  onnnpHpH.    That  it  continued  to 

\\^.  this  giyq  r^^irJTig  the -litigation  which  denied  Its  title;  ^d"th^it 
flu^  thii^king  nf)  care  to  dfi^iTnTne^lie  amount  oFthQ  gas  OL3t9 
lvalue  thus  wrongfully  taken,  mustbe  also  concede^  Concedmg 
that  it  was  a  good  faith  claimant  and  thai  the  litigation  was  not 
flimsy,  but  bona  fide,  it  nevertheless  remains  that  it  must  fully  com- 
pensate the  plamtiff.  Powers  v.  C7.S.,  119  Fed.  562, 66  C.  C.  A.  128; 
Jegon  v.  VwiaUy  L.  R.  6  Ch.  App.  742, 761;  Whitney  v.  Huntington, 
37  Mum.  197,  33  N.  W.  661;  Rosa  v.  ScoU,  16  Lea  (Tenn.),  479. 
T^ftving  taken  no  fiti>p  by  whinh  it  ean  account  for  tbf>  property  of 
.plaintiff,  it  must  submit  to  every  inconvenience  in  ascertaining  that 
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p^Tnpftnflfl.tion  and  »11  rftHiv^nAMfi  (^o^]^fi^  whifih  Rrifift  in  that  ftnoftimt- 

iag.  Wetherbee  v.  Green,  22  Mich.  311,  7  Am.  Rep.  653.  The  rea- 
sonable market  value  of  a  gas  well  does  not,  under  the  x)eculiar  cir- 
cumstances, compensate  plaintiff.  That  would  b^  to  give  it  only  the 
value  of  the  gas  in  the  ground.  That  might  be  adequate  but  for  the 
fact  that  plaintiff  had  its  own  pipe  line,  and  could  therefore  market 
gas  from  this  well  with  little  addition  to  the  cost  of  conducting  its 
business. 

This  well  is  also  shown  to  have  been  a  larger  producer  than  the 
average  well  in  this  field.  It  also  appears  that  all  of  the  wells  con- 
tributing to  defendants'  pipe  line  did  not  contribute  during  the 
entire  life  of  this  well,  and,  further,  that  the  appellant  was  obliged 
to  buy  gas  of  appellee  to  meet  its  own  requirements.  In  view  of  all 
of  the  facts,  we  conclude  that  an  aliquot  part  of  the  gross  product  of 
60  wells  will  not  be  an  unjust  compensation.  Cooley  on  Torts,  53; 
Sutherland  on  Damages,  §  101;  Moore  v.  Bovnnen,  47  N.H.  494, 
600.  The  gross  product  was  marketed  for  $1,003,813.  One  sixtieth 
part  of  this  is  $16,730.21.  The  decree  will  be  therefore  modified  so 
as  to  fix  the  damages  at  that  sum,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  our 
former  decree  aflirming  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  costs. 

Note.  —  In  determining  how  much  of  the  mass  was  contributed 
by  the  wrongdoer,  all  difficulties  of  proof  are  to  be  met  by  him  and 
all  reasonable  doubts  resolved  against  him.  This  is  so  where  the 
wrongdoer  acted  in  good  faith,  and,  a  fortiori,  where  he  acted  in  bad 
faith.  See  First  National  Bank  v.  Henry,  159  Ala.  367,  376;  Mu^ge 
V.  Jackson,  53  Fla.  323,  326;  Moloney  v.  King,  30  Mont.  158,  168; 
Lance  v.  BuOer,  135  N.C.  419. 


STEPHENSON  v.   LITTLE. 

10  Mich.  433.     1862. 

The  plaintiflF  cut  timber  from  government  land,  and  mixed  it  with 
timber  of  the  same  character  cut  from  his  own  land.  He  dill  not  act 
^P,  goo^  fftif.h  The  defendants,  acting  for  the  government,  seized  the 
whole  mass,  and  exercised  certain  acts  of  dominion  over  it,  and  the 
plaintiff  brought  trover  against  them. 

Manning,  J.  The4>arty  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  confuflion  of-goods 
loses  all  interest Ihereuvon.  the  principle;  I  t>akp  it,  t.ha.t  by  the,  ad- 

mixture  he. is  hthiViIa  OTiy  InTigAr  in  ifjpnfify  hia  nwn^  flnH  iff  fhprpfnrfi 
remsdile^  unlSSgLOILJJie  pgnifJihlp  prinriplp.  of  giving  him  a  part,  of 

the  comn^on  maaa  Agiml  tn  what  Hp  origina.lly  pofflP-sspd,  .where  the 
gaods  are  of-eqiialj^ue^  audit  can  he  done  without  injury  t/>  the 

other  party,  ^Tid  fraud  c{r^^  not  JTifpnrpnp  tn  prevent  its  flppliofltion 
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Whether  oorrect  or  not  in  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  reason  of  the  rule, 
the  rule  itself  is  too  clearly  established  to  be  called  in  question.  — 
Ryder  v.  Hathaway,  21  Pick.  298;  WiUard  v.  Rice,  11  Mete.  493; 
Hessdbine  v.  StockweUy  30  Me.  237;  Bryant  v.  Ware,  30  Me.  296. 

TliP  Ing^  f.«1rftn  from  f.ho  griv<^rnyYi<int,  IftpH  Wftfft  flO  mJX^  WJth 
f linoA  f.glr<>n  f^fim  f.hA  p1«.iTif.^ff>  nwn  WnH^  thftf.  nnft  nniilH  not  hft  Hifl- 
fingniahAH  frnm  fhp  nthpr;  ftnd  frnm  the  fiyiHftnpft  in  t.hft  pjijip^  T  thmlr 
t.^is  W5|fi  f^ATlA  f|ftaigrnAHly^  rtiH  with  a.  vipw  nf  HftfrnnHing  f.hp  nnvAm- 
jnpnf.. 

The  application  to  exchange  the  south  fractional  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  thirty,  for  lot  three  of  the  same  section,  after 
the  plaintiff  had  stripped  it  of  the  timber,  without  disclosing  that  fact 
in  his  petition,  and  the  taking  of  the  timber  from  lot  three  before  he 
was  notified  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  change,  was  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  Gov-  ^  -t^ 
emment,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office,  on  ^^>c^ 
discovering  the  facts,  to  prevent,  as  he  did.  Tojxry  mindf  the  evi-^ 
dence  shows  a  olftftr  fiflj^g  of  fra,udr^*^^^  iTif^rmivfn^^  hy  whifih  t^*^  ^^,^^. 
plaintiff  has  lost  all  right  to  the  logs  taken froTn  hia  nwn  UnH^pH  <^^^ /^^ 
iT^rmiYftd  hy  hiTn  with  thf>  far_^^.tejLnumber  of  logs  taken  from 
lot  three,  and  other  JandS-belonjjingJtojytie  Goy^^ 

I  think  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs.   • 

Christianct,  J.,  concurred  m  this  opinion. 

Campbell,  J.  Where  two  kinds  of  articles  are  so  mixed  that  they 
form  a  mass  not  like  either,  but  differing  in  value  or  kind,  the  party 
not  in  fault,  because  he  can  not  get  back  either  his  own  property  or 
that  which  will  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  replace  it,  may,  as  has 
been  held,  retain  the  whole  —  although  by  the  civil  law  there  may  be 
some  doubt  whether  he  was  not  obliged  to  account  for  the  surplus 

value.  Rut  whpTP  a  maflw  of  articlefi  of  a  op^sCvcs  WinH  ruH  vahiP^  nn 
grain  or  the  like^  ia  miTftH  with  Another  tcwlssk  of  the  flftme  kind  and 
value,  there  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  holding  that  any  such 
forfftitiirft  ftriflftfl.  A  pftrBon  1H  not  damnififtd  hy  mixing  his  property 
in  a  mass  from  which  he  can  withdraw  what  will  be  substrfintfi«^l)y  ^^^ 
to  alLlntents  and  pi,irp<yy>fl  idftntifial  with  it.  .T  do  not  think  the 
dgcisionsj  when  flaref uUy-j[eighfid^jiiaintain.ajiy _such_ doctrinfi-afl 

ijyoii1H^PTefl.ti>  q.  forfeitiirft  in  wirh  a.  pimfi,  WherCLaJIiaJa  can  obtain 
a]]  t|int  hp  jg  pyititlftH  \r.  in  ^fder  tiA  f"^  ^^^n  \y\  full  Pnjoymftnt  Of  bj** 

nwn  J  the  law  will  not  bestow  on  him  the  propertv  of  another. 

That  logs  are  to  be  governed  by  similar  rules  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son to  doubt.  We  not  only  know  as  a  matter  of  conmion  informa- 
tion, but  the  evidence  before  us  shows  that  logs  situated  as  these 
were  had  a  imif orm  value  per  thousand  feet,  taking  them  as  they  ran, 
and  that  one  parcel  was  as  good  as  another  parcel.  There  may  be 
differences  between  select  and  poor  logs,  but  where  it  exists  there  is 
no  great  danger  of  such  an  intermixture  as  will  prevent  a  party  from 


-►^-- 
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reclaiming  his  own  or  its  equivalent.  In  the  case  before  us  the  testi- 
mony of  value  shows  that  no  difference  existed. 

There  was  no  reason  therefore  why  the  defendants  should  have 
seized  more  than  what  belonged  to  Government,  the  amount  of 
which  they  had  ascertained.  They  did  not  seize  the  logs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  that  amount.  They  seized  the  wholey.claiming  them 
as  public  propert3%  and  at  once  advertised  them  for  sale,  thus  nega- 
tiving any  idea  of  holding  them  for  the  other  purpose.  Such  a  seiz- 
ure amoimts  to  a  conversion,  and  I  think  they  should  have  been  held 
liable  accordingly. 

Note.  —  In  support  of  the  opinion  of  Manning,  J.,  see  Ryder  v. 
Hathaway,  21  Pick.  (Mass.)  298,  305;  Stom  v.  Marshall  Oil  Co., 
208  Pa.  86;  Ward  v.  Ayre,  Cro.  Jac.  366;  Spence  v.  Union  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  427,  437. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  of  Campbell,  J.,  see  Hesseliine  v.  Stock- 
wen,  30  Me.  237,  242;  Robinson  v.  HoU,  39  N.H.  557,  563;  SL  Paul 
Boom  Co.  V.  Kemp,  125  Wis.  138;  Lupton  v.  White,  15  Ves.  432,  442. 


THE   IDAHO. 

93  U.S.  676.     1876. 


Mr.  Justice  Strong  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Now,  what  must  be  the  legal  effect  of  all  this?  What  the  effect  of 
intermingling  the  twenty-five  bales  with  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
that  belonged  to  Porter,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished,  and  so  completely  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  party 
to  identify  any  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtj^-five  bales  as  a  part 
of  the  lot  of  twenty-five,  or  of  the  larger  lot  of  one  himdred  and  forty, 
shipped  on  the  "  Colson  "?  We  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
thi§:  the  right  of  p<>ftsftRsinn  nf  thft  whole  was  in  Porter,  and  neither 
he  whp  cauflftd  the  confusion,  nnr  any  one  claiming  nnHpr  hinrij  is 
entitled  to  anv  bale  which  he  cannot  identifv  as  one  of  the  lot  of 

twentV-five.    Jf.  ia  fl4TTilff.AH^   iho  ^arte^r^}  jniU  fKof  jrr^Tronng   /^gjiyc.  r^f 
iT)fprmiYf.iirft  nf  pmpprfy  ViQ-g  nrjf^py  <^yn^pf,jpng     It  applies  in  nO  case 

wheraiheiooda^internungled  remain  capable  of  identification,  nor 
whft^ft  t.hfiy  arpt  of  f-hft  a«-nift  quality  or  value;  as  where  guineas  are 

Tjf^ipglpH^  nr  grain  nf  fh(^.  sftTYiP  qnalify     Nor  dofiS  the  nile  apply  where 

the  intermixture  is  accidentalj  or  even  intentional  if  it  be  not  wxong- 

fuL  IRut  ^11  ^^**  ftnflinrifipg  ft^rrfi^,  fhaf.  if  n.  mnn  wilfully  unH  wrnng- 

fully  TnJYPq  hjq  own  gondq  with  those  of  another  owner,  SO  as  to  render 

thfiTp  nndisfingiiiRtifthlft^  hft  xdll  pnt.  Kp  Pntiflftd  f^  hiS. proportion, 

c\f  s^y\Y  parf.^  nf  f.ViP  pr^^ppriy   Certainly  uot,  imlcss  the  goods  of  both 
owners  are  of  the  same  quality  and  value.  Such  intermixture  is  a 
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fraud.  And  so,  if  the  wrong-doer  confounds  his  own  goods  with 
goods  which  he  suspects  may  belong  to  another,  and  does  this  with 
intent  to  mislead  or  deceive  that  other,  and  embarrass  him  in  obtain- 
ing his  right,  the  effect  must  be  the  same.  Thus  it  was  ruled  in  Ryder 
V.  Hathaway,  21  Pick.  306.  qn^H  in  ^h^^  prftgPTit.  pjuw    Jhi*  confusion 

of  t^^^  h^^(^  V>f  mf.f/in  wim  not.  ftP,pjHftnt^l     It  wfla  piifpf^oi^ly  mg^ 

The  intermixture  was  evidently  intended  to  render  any  identifica- 
tion of  particular  bales  impracticable,  and  to  cover  them  against  the 
search  of  a  suspected  owner.  It  w^r  thftrftfore^  wrongful.  And  the 
hftlftH  wftrpf  n^t  ^^  W^9n^  Y»!t^^  They  differed  in  weight  and  in 
grade.  T^nt  pvftn  if  tbfty  wf>r^  ^f  thft  afinrie  kind  and  value,  the  wronged 
party  ^ftuld  hq.ve  H  flg^^  ^^  ^^'^  pnflflftpfiion  of  the_gntire  aggregate. 
Iqftving  thp  wmng-dopT  tn  rftfilAi^^jg^wn,  if  he  can  identify  it^  or  to 
demand  his  proportional  part.  Stephenson  v.  LitUe,  10  Mich.  447. 
The  libellants  have  made  no  attempt  to  identify  any  part. 

Note. — If  the  mixture  of  units  of  unequal  value  is  made  jp  Kn^ 

fj^,it}i  iha  wrnT^g-HnAr  fnrfpifja  nil  righfa  in  tliA  unite  Kplnnging  t/^  him 

pr?w  t^  t^*^  Tniyt.urp  See  Jewett  v.  Dringery  30  N.  J.  Eq.  291;  Weaver 
V.  Neal,  61  W.  Va.  57;  JenkinB  v.  Steanka,  19  Wis.  126. 


BRYANT  V.   WARE. 

30  Me.  293.     1849. 

Trespass  de  bonis  asportoHs,  for  a  quantity  of  cedar  railroad 
sleepers,  juniper  knees,  shingles,  and  juniper  timber. 

At  the  trial,  before  Wells,  J.,  it  appeared,  that  the  lumber  was 
cut  in  the  winter  of  1840-41,  by  one  Samuel  Potter,  a  part  on  the 
land  of  defendant,  and  a  part  on  land  of  Timothy  Boutelle,  the  two 
tracts  being  contiguous  in  the  town  of  Alton.  The  timber  was  hauled 
by  Potter  into  a  brook,  for  the  purpose  of  being  floated  to  market, 
and  in  the  following  spring  it  was  run  down  to  the  Penobscot  River 
above  the  town  of  Orono,  where  it  was  rafted  into  eleven  rafts,  six 
of  which  were  run  to  Bangor  immediately  afterwards,  and  delivered 
by  Potter  to  plaintiff,  to  be  held  by  him  to  pay  what  Potter  owed 
him,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  to  Potter,  the  plaintiff  having  sup- 
plied Potter  while  cutting  the  lumber.  The  other  rafts  were  taken  by 
defendant  near  Oldtown  as  his  property,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
came  to  Bangor,  and  took  the  remaining  six  rafts  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  plaintiff. 

Potter  was  a  trespasser  on  both  tracts,  and  there  were  no  marks 
ux)on  any  of  the  timber. 

With  other  rulings,  the  Donrt.  infltmcted  the  jury^^that  if  a  part 
of  the  Imnber  was  cut  on  Ware's  and  a  part  on  Bout^lle's  land,  and 
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was  all  mixed  together  in  such  a  manner,  by  those  who  cut  it,  that 
the  part  cut  on  Ware's  land  could  not  be  distinguished  from  what 
was  cut  on  Boutelle's  land,  then  Ware  had  a  right  to  take  the  whole, 
and  this  action  of  trespass  could  not  be  maintained;  also,  that  if  the 
rafts  taken  by  the  defendant  near  Oldtown,  contained  more  than  all 
the  timber  cut  from  his  land,  it  would  make  no  difference  where  he 
took  it  (he  intending  to  take  all  the  timber  cut  as  aforesaid),  if  they 
found  that  the  timber  was  intermingled,  and  could  not  be  distin- 
guished as  before  stated. 

TKa  jury  rfftnrpAH  o  xr£>i»/^inf  f^y  ^^f^y^^y^^nt.^  ftnH  ^hf^^  ptftintifT  Ay> 

cgx^ted. 

Howard,  J.  This  was  an  action  of  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis, 
for  a  quantity  of  cedar  railroad  sleepers,  juniper  knees,  shingles  and 
juniper  timber.  There  was  evidence,  as  stated  in  the  exceptions, 
tending  to  show  that  the  lumber  was  cut  in  the  winter  of  184(M1, 
by  Samuel  Potter,  a  trespasser,  on  two  contiguous  tracts  of  land, 
and  hauled  into  a  brook,  to  be  floated  down  to  a  market.  That  one 
of  the  tracts  of  land  was  owned  by  the  defendant,  and  that  the  other, 
called  the  college  land,  was  owned  by  Timothy  Boutelle.  That  in 
the  spring  following,  the  timber  was  run  down  to  the  Penobscot 
River  and  rafted  into  eleven  rafts,  six  of  which  were  run  to  Bangor, 
immediately  after  by  Potter,  and  "delivered  to  the  plaintiff  to  pay 
him  what  Potter  owed  him,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  to  Potter 
(the  plaintiff  having  supplied  Potter  while  cutting  the  lumber)." 
"That  Potter  was  a  trespasser  on  both  lots,  on  which  he  cut  the 
timber";  and  that  "there  was  no  other  intermingling  of  the  timber 
cut  from  both  tracts,  except  that  the  logs  were  hauled  into  the  same 
brook,  at  the  same  landing,  and  afterwards  rafted  into  the  same  rafts, 
there  being  no  marks  on  any  of  the  timber." 

The  defendant  took  the  five  rafts  at  Oldtown,  as  his  property, 
and  soon  after  took  the  remaining  six  rafts  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  plaintiff,  at  Bangor. 

The  instructions  to  the  jury,  to  which  exceptions  were  taken  and 
urged  in  the  argument,  were:  — 

1.  That,  if  a  part  of  the  lumber  was  cut  on  the  defendant's  land, 
and  a  part  on  the  college  land,  and  the  whole  was  mixed  together  in 
such  a  manner,  by  those  who  cut  it,  that  it  could  not  be  distin- 
guished, the  defendant  had  a  right  to  take  the  whole,  and  that  this 
action  of  trespass  could  not  be  maintained. 

2.  That  if  the  defendant  did  take  the  five  rafts  at  Oldtown,  and 
if  they  amoimted  to  more  than  all  of  the  timber  cut  from  his  land, 
it  would  make  no  difference  where  he  took  it,  if  he  intended  to  seize 
all  of  the  timber  cut  as  before  mentioned,  if  they  found  that  it  was 
intermingled,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  as  before  stated. 

If  one  take  the  goods  of  another,  as  a  trespasser,  he  does  not 
thereby  acquire  a  title  to  them,  and  cannot  invest  another  with 
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a  title;  but  the  original  owner  may  follow  his  property  and  reclaim 
it  from  the  trespasser,  or  any  other  person  claiming  through  him, 
so  long  as  the  identity  can  be  established. 

If  the  timber  taken  by  Potter,  as  a  trespasser,  from  the  land  of 
the  defendant,  was  so  mingled  with  the  other  timber  taken  by  him 
from  the  college  land,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished,  it  would 
produce  what  is  denominated  a  confusion  of  goods.  Loamis  v. 
Greenj  7  Greenl.  393;  WingcUe  v.  Smithy  20  Maine,  287;  HazeUine 
V.  Stockwell,  30  Maine,  237;  Ryder  v.  Hathaway,  21  Pick.  298;  Wil- 
lard  V.  Rice,  11  Mete.  493;  Beits  v.  Lee,  5  Johns.  348;  Curtis  v. 
Groat,  6  Johns.  168;  Babcock  v.  Gill,  10  Johns.  287;  Brown  v.  Sax,  7 
Cowen,  95;  Treat  v.  Barber,  7  Conn.  280;  Barron  v.  Cobleigh,  11 
N.H.  558. 

Where  the  confusion  or  commixture  of  goods  is  made  by  consent 
of  the  owners,  or  by  accident,  and  without  fault,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  distinguished,  but  the  identity  remains,  each  is  entitled  to 
his  proportion. 

This  was  also  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law.  (Just.  Inst.  Lib.  2, 
tit.  1,  §§  27,  28.) 

But  if  such  intermixture  be  wilfully  or  negligently  eJSfected  by 
one,  without  the  knowledge  or  approbation  of  the  other  owner,  the 
latter  would  be  entitled  by  the  common  law  to  the  whole  property, 
without  making  satisfaction  to  the  former  for  his  loss.  The  civil 
law,  however,  required  the  satisfaction  to  be  made.  Browne's  Civil 
Law,  243;  Ward  v.  Ayre,  Cro.  Jac.  366;  2  Black.  Com.  405;  2  Kent, 
Com.  363,  364,  where  the  civil  law  is  stated  differently  by  the 
learned  chancellor,  page  364;  Story's  Com.  on  Bailments,  §  40; 
Lupton  V.  White,  15  Vesey,  440;  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Chan. 
62. 

If  the  defendant  found  his  timber,  which  had  been  wrongfully 
taken  from  his  land,  mingled  with  other  timber,  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  evidence,  so  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished,  he  had 
clearly  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  whole,  without  committing 
an  act  of  trespass,  even  if  he  may  be  held  to  accoimt  to  the  true 
owner  for  a  portion  of  it.  He  had,  at  least,  a  common  interest  in  the 
property,  and  in  taking  possession  he  asserted  only  a  legal  right. 
Inst.  Lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §  28;  Story's  Com.  on  Bailments,  §  40. 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  upon  the  facts  presented,  the  instruction^' 
were  correct.  Exceptions  overruled. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
SATISFACTION  OF  JUDQMENT. 


BRINSMEAD  v.  HARRISON. 

L.  R.  6  C.  P.  684.     1871. 

WiLLEs,  J.  We  decided  yesterday  that,  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Lord  Wensleydale  in  King  v.  Hoare,  13  M.  &  W.  494,  a 
judgment  in  an  action  against  one  of  two  joint  tort-feasors  is  a  bar 
to  an  action  against  the  other  for  the  same  cause.  There  remains, 
however,  an  entirely  different  question,  which  arises  upon  the  new 
assignment,  and  which  is,  whether  a  judgment  in  trover,  without 
satisfaction,  changes  the  property  in  the  goods  so  as  to  vest  the 
property  therein  in  the  defendant  from  the  time  of  the  judgment, 
or  of  the  conversion,  or  whether  such  recovery  operates  as  a  mere 
assessment  of  the  value,  on  payment  of  which  the  property  in  the 
goods  vests  in  the  defendant.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  different 
question  from  that  which  we  have  already  disposed  of;  because,  if 
the  mere  recovery  vests  the  property  in  the  defendant,  the  property  is 
equally  changed  as  to  all  strangers.  It  is  a  question  which  affects 
the  transfer  of  property  generally. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  such  change  is  produced  by  the  mere 
recovery.  The  proceeding  in  such  an  action  is  not  a  proceeding  in 
rem :  it  is,  to  recover  prima  facie  the  value  of  the  goods.  It  may  be 
that  the  goods  have  been  returned,  and  the  judgment  given  for 
nominal  damages  only.  To  sav  in  such  a  case  that  the  mere  obtain- 

\r^ft  jill^ff^^ffnti  Y*^*^^  ^^'^  prnpftrfy  in  thft  HftfftnHftnt  wnnlH  bft  ftn 
fll^HiirHity  It  is  clear,  thfirefnrft^  t.hRf.  thft  jnHgmftnt  hs\A  nn  appnififi 
effect  UDOP  thfi  y^^^ft  Thft  only  wfly  thp  jiiHgrnflnt  lyi  tfOT^r  1*fln 
havfi  the  effect  of  vesting  thft  property  in  the  defftTiHant  iRj  by  trftat- 
infz;  the  fuHgmfint  rs  hping  (ihAt  which  in  truth  it  ordinarily  is)  an 
^^^^^^^^^^  "oTjhe  value  of  the  goods,  and  treating  the  satisfaction 
of  the  damages  as  payment  nf  the  price  aa  upon  ft  aaIa  of  TKp  ^oods; 
accordinglEo  the  mftxip^  i^  .Tenk.  4th  Cent.  Case  88.  Any  other  con- 
struction would  seem  to  be  absurd. 

This  question  whether  the  property  is  changed  by  the  mere  re- 
covery in  trover  appears  to  have  led  to  much  difference  of  opinion. 
The  authority  mainly  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Powell  was  the  dictum  of 
Jervis,  C.J.,  in  Buckland  v.  Johnson,  15  C.  B.  145,  157;  23  L.  J. 
(C.P.)  204,  in  which  that  very  learned  and  accurate  judge  did  lay  it 
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down,  upon  the  authority  of  a  case  in  Strange,  Adams  v.  Br&ughton^ 
2  Str.  1078,  that  the  property  is  changed  by  the  mere  recovery, 
without  any  satisfaction.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  the  case, 
as  reported  in  Strange,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  also  reported 
in  Andrews,  p.  18,  where  the  case  is  thus  stated:  —  "An  action  of 
trover  was  brought  by  the  present  plaintiff  against  one  Mason, 
wherein  he  obtained  judgment  by  default,  and  afterwards  had  final 
judgment;  whereupon  a  writ  of  error  was  brought.  And  another 
action  was  now  brought  against  Broughton  by  the  same  plaintiff, 
and  for  the  same  goods  for  which  the  first  action  was  brought."  An 
application  appears  to  have  been  made  to  hold  the  defendant  in  the 
second  action  to  special  bail;  and  there  was  sufficient  reason  why 
special  bail  should  not  be  allowed,  because  the  judgment  against 
Mason  had  the  effect  of  preventii^g  a  flfimnd  apjaqix  being  maintained 
against  Broughton.  The  loose  expressions  of  the  court,  —  that 
"the  property  of  the  goods  is  entirely  altered  by  the  judgment  ob- 
tained against  Mason,  and  the  damages  recovered  in  the  first  action 
-are  the  price  thereof;  so  that  he  hath  now  the  same  property  therein 
as  the  original  plaintiff  had;  and  this  against  all  the  world,"  —  were 
quite  unnecessary.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  dictum  of 
Jervis,  C.J.,  in  Buckland  v.  Johnson^  15  C.  B.  145;  23  L.  J.  (C.P.) 
204.  That  was  an  action  against  a  person  who  jointly  with  his  son 
had  sold  goods  the  proceeds  of  which  the  defendant  had  received. 
After  the  sale,  the  plaintiff  (who  claimed  the  goods),  in  ignorance 
that  the  father  had  received  the  money,  brought  an  action  against 
the  son  for  money  had  and  received  and  for  damages  for  the  conver- 
sion, and  recovered  a  verdict  for  lOOJ.  against  him;  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding in  obtaining  satisfaction,  in  consequence  of  the  son's  insol- 
vency, he  brought  a  second  action  against  the  father  for  the  same 
causes.  It  is  clear  that  the  proceedings  in  the  first  action  amounted 
to  an  election  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  wrong,  and  precluded  the 
plaintiff  from  bringing  a  fresh  action  for  money  had  and  received. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  the  judgment  in  the  first  action  was  a 
merger  of  the  remedy  against  either  the  father  or  the  son;  and,  when 
the  action  was  brought  against  the  father,  the  answer  was  obvious. 
It  was  wholly  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  decide,  as  suggested  by 
Jervis,  C.J.,  that  the  recovery  in  the  first  action  changed  the  prop- 
erty; and  what  was  said  was  properly  treated  by  the  reporter  as 
amounting  only  to  a  "semble." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  series  of  decisions  shewing  that  a 
mere  recovery,  without  satisfaction^  has  not  the  effect  of  changing 
the  property.  In  Jenkins,  4th  Cent.  Case  88,  it  is  said:  "A,  in  tres- 
pass against  B  for  taking  an  horse,  recovers  damages;  by  this  re- 
covery, and  execution  done  tkereon^  the  property  of  the  horse  is  vested 
in  B.  Solutio  pretii  emptionis  loco  habetur,^'  That  doctrine  is  acted 
upon  in  Cooper  v.  Shepherd,  3  C.  B.  266;  and,  though  the  marginal 
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note  treats  the  recovery  as  changing  the  property,  —  a  doctrine 
thrown  out  also  in  the  note  to  Barnett  v.  Brandao,  6  M.  &  G.  at  p. 
640,  —  the  plea  shews  that  the  damages  were  satisfied;  and  the 
judgment  of  Tindal,  CJ.,  shews  that  the  property  vests  in  the  de- 
fendant only  "on  payment  of  the  damages."  To  the  same  effect 
are  the  observations  of  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Morris  v.  Robinson,  3  B. 
&  C.  196,  at  p.  206,  "Where  in  trover,"  he  says,  "the  full  value  of 
the  article  has  been  recovered,  it  has  been  held  that  the  property  is 
changed  by  judgment  and  satisfaction  of  the  damages.  Unless  the 
full  amount  is  recovered,  it  would  not  bar  even  other  actions  in 
trover."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  note  in  2  Wms.  Saund.  47  cCy  n. 
(z) .  It  may  also  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  note  to  the  case  of  Holmes  v. 
Wilson,  10  Ad.  &  E.  at  p.  511,  in  which  the  law  is  stated  by  the  re- 
porters probably  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  judges.  The  good 
sense  of  the  thing  and  abundant  authority  thus  appearing,  we  feel 
bound  to  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  upon  the  new  assignment. 

In  order,  however,  to  act  upon  our  judgment  of  yesterday  and 
to-day,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  present  defendant  will  not 
be  liable  except  in  respect  of  a  wrong  other  than  that  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  action  against  the  other  wrong-doer. 

Another  point  arises  upon  the  new  assignment.  The  plaintiff  may 
have  acquired  the  property  in  the  goods  after  the  recovery  of  the 
judgment  in  the  former  action.  As,  however,  that  point  was  not 
argued,  we  prefer  resting  our  judgment  upon  the  main  point. 

The  judgment  therefore  will  be  for  the  defendant  upon  the  sixth 
plea,  and  for  the  plaintiff  upon  the  new  assignment. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Note.  —  The.  Jaw  is.  clear  to,  the.  effect  that  the  satisfaction  ofjt. 
JudgmenL  foil  the  full  value  of  a  chattel  passes  the  title  thereto  to 
tb£_defendant.  But  the  judpTTipnt  mnat  he  fpr  thQ  fi^U  vahie  of  tjie 
jehatleL    Dearth  v.  Spencer]  5^  JN.il.  2137  '  "^ 

Inmost,  biitjntflllj  jnrJHHu^.innfl  i\)(^  ejifaX-Q-LsUchJlldgnjieiit  do^ 
uot  pass  the. title  tojih^^efendant.  See,  in  occorc?  with' the  prinliipal 
case,  Spivey  vnH orris,  18  Ala.  254;  Atwater  v.  Tupper,  45  Conn. 
144;  Frick  v.  Davis,  80  Ga.  482,  485;  Hepburn  v.  SeweU,  5  Harr. 

I  ^  &  J.  (Md.)  211,  infra;  Miller  v.  Hyde,  161  Mass.  472,  infra;  Tolman 
Co,  V.  Waite,  119  Mich.  341;  Smith  v.  Smith,  51  N.H.  571;  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.  v.  SkiUman,  52  N.J.  L.  263;  Osterhoui  v.  Roberts, 
8  Cowen  (N.Y.),  43;  Lovejoy  v.  Murray,  3  Wall.  (U.S.)  1,  16.  But 

A  see,  contra,  Merrick^ s  Estate,  5  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  9, 17;  Rogers  v.  Moore, 
Rice,  Law  (S.C.),  60;  MurreU  v.  Johnson's  Admr.,  1  Hen.  &  M. 
(Va.)  449. 
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MILLER  V.  HYDE. 

161  Mass.  472.     1894. 

Replevin  of  a  horse.  Writ  dated  August  10, 1892.  The  case  was 
submitted  to  the  Superior  Court,  and,  after  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant, to  this  court,  on  appeal,  on  agreed  facts,  in  substance  as 
follows. 

The  horse  in  question  was  pnrp.hajwd  in  July,  1890,  by  Herbert 
W  Mill'^r,  a  rpflidftnt  of  Bftflton,  thrmigh  his  agii^nt,  George  Bryden, 
of  Hartford,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  who  thereafter  kept  it  for 
him  in  Hartford.  Miller^djed  in  September,  1890,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November  the  plaintiff,  who  was  jhia.  widow,  having  been  ap- 
pointed  administratrix  of  his  estate,  Remanded  the  horse  of  Bryden, 
who  refused  to  deliver  it  to  her^  claiming  to  own  a  half  interest 
therein.  In  March,  1891,  Brvden  sold  And  deliverftd  the  horse  aa_hia 
own  property  to  Joseph  C.  Davenport  and  Ada  L.  Hyde^  both  resi- 
dents of  Connecticut. 

Angillftry  RH^miatrfl^^'^^  ^«*«t  anhfiAqnAnfly  granted. to  the  plain- 
tiff JB_Connecticutj_and  inJiQyeffibfir».189L,  she  brought  ait  action 
in  that  State  against  Bryd,ea»_DaYftnport,  E.  A.  Hyde,  and_onfi_ 
^hillinglaw,  for  the  conversion  of  the  horse,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  three  last  named  defendants,  and  attached  the  horse 
upon  mesne  process.  She  recovered  judgment  against  Bryden  only, 
Qn  which  execution  was  issued  and  delivered  t^  «.n  nffifier^  who, 
<if|^r  f|,njmpfffinfiia1  HPTn«^^f^  r^j\  Bryden  for  ita  pAyment^  levieH  on  t.bft^ 
horse  and  advertised  it  for  sale^  but  before  he  H^lH  f^pld  it  it  was 

rgpjgvifid  frO^  l^»TP  by  r>5^,YPiT)p»^^- 

In  August,  1892,  Davenport  intrusted  the  horse  to  the  defendant, 
who  brought  it  into  this  Commonwealth,  where  it  was  replevied  by 
the  plaintiff.  When  this  action  was  begun,  the  judgment  recovered 
in  trover  against  Bryden,  who  was  financially  worthless,  remained 
unsatisfied,  and  the  replevin  suit  of  Davenport  against  the  oflScer 
was  still  pending  in  Connecticut. 

The  case  was  argued  at  the  bar  in  December,  1893,  and  after- 
wards was  submitted  on  the  briefs  to  all  the  judges. 

Barker,  J.  T^^e  plaintiff  mny  maintAin  repleviTi  if  she  is  the 
owner  of  the  horae^  sind  if  she  la  nnt  efit/^pped  from  aSSertingJier 

ownership  fiyiinsf.  f.he  Hefendftnt.  As  administratrix  of  her  hus- 
band's estate,  she  was  the  owner  when  she  brought  trover  in  Con- 
necticut against  Bryden,  the  bailee,  who  had  wrongfully  usurped 
dominion,  and  sold  and  delivered  the  horse  to  Davenport.  As  the 
horse  was  in  Connecticut  and  the  action  of  trover  was  in  the  courts 
of  that  State,  the  effect  of  the  suit  upon  her  title  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  forum.  But  as  the  law  of  Connecticut  is  not 
stated  as  an  agreed  fact,  we  must  apply  our  own.  Whether  a  plain-' 
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tiff^s  title  to  the  chattel  is  tranrferred  upon  the  entry  in  hisfayor  of 

jiiHgmftnt  in  frnvpr  hft.q  nnf,  ^iPf>n  HaoiHaH  hy  this  miirt,.    AsSUmJng 

tibfl^  in  Ajtfly  tirnofl  f.ifla  fr>  f.hfi  f^hfttft^^  was  transferred  to  the  def end- 
apt  npnn  f.ho  f^niiy  ni  y\Afnr\nnh4f\9^ha  pkinf iff  in  t.rnvPTj  at.  pr^fiyTij 

a  different  doc^trinft  is  gfinerally  Applied^  and  it  is  now  fiommonlv 
held  that  title  is  not  trf^^"^^^*''^  ^y  ^^^  pntry  nf  jnHpmpnf.^  hut  re^ 

Jmnina  in  f.Vift  plaintiff  nntil  hft  haj^  ypfifti vftf^  f>.fitim1  RAtigfflrf.ion ;  rpja 

A^tyo^  V.  Tupper,  45  Conn^  144;  Tvmer  v.  Brock,  6  Heisk.  50; 
Lovejay  v.  Murray,  3  Wall.  1;  Ba:  jxirte  Drake,  5  Ch.  D.  866;  Brins- 
mead  v.  Harrison,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  547;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  533  and  note; 
and  the  law  has  been  commonly  so  administered  by  our  own  trial 
courts.  We  think  this  doctrine  better  calculated  to  do  justice,  and 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hold  it  to  be  law. 

Whenever  the  title  passes,  as  there  has  been  no  sale  or  gift,  and 
no  title  by  prescription  or  by  possession  taken  upon  abandonment 
by  the  true  owner,  the  transfer  is  made  by  his  inferred  election  to 
recognize  as  an  absolute  ownership  the  qualified  dominion  wrong- 
fully assumed  by  the  defendant.  Tbfi^  true  owner  makes  no  release 
in  therms  and  no  election  in  therms  t^  relinquish  his  titlp;  hut  thp.  elec- 
tion  is  inferred  by  the  law^  tQ  preypnt  injusti^y.  Formerly  this 
election  was  inferred  when  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  entered, 
because  his  damages,  measured  by  the  value  of  the  chattel  and  in- 
terest, were  then  authoritatively  assessed,  and  the  judgment  brought 
to  his  aid  the  power  of  the  court  to  enforce  its  collection  out  of  the 
wrongdoer's  estate  or  by  taking  his  person;  and  this  was  deemed 
enough  to  insure  actual  satisfaction.  If  so,  it  was  just  to  infer  that 
when  he  accepted  these  rights  he  elected  to  relinquish  to  the  wrong- 
doer the  full  ownership  of  the  chattel.  An  election  was  not  inferred 
when  the  suit  was  commenced,  although  the  plaintiff  then  alleged 
that  the  defendant  had  converted  the  chattel,  and  although  the 
writ  might  contain  a  capias,  because,  owing  to  the  uncertainties 
attendant  upon  the  piursuit  of  remedies  by  action,  it  was  not  just 
to  infer  such  an  election  while  ultimate  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
was  but  problematical.  Forms  of  action  are  a  means  of  administer- 
ing justice,  rather  than  an  end  in  themselves.  When  it  is  seen  that 
the  practical  result  of  a  form  of  action  is  a  failure  of  justice,  the 
courts  will  make  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  do  justice.  If  the 
entry  of  iudgmftT^f.  \^  trftyfir  UfiliaUy  gg^^g_^^^  judgment  creditor  hut 
-<.  X  "^  V  i  ftnjgnpty  right,  it  was  not  just  to  infer  that  upon  acquiring  such  a 
-    '*   '      ^  '  -,  I.  rigbt  he  r^^ingnishftrj  the  ownership  of  the  chattel^^and  thejaile  that 

'    "'"^"^  required  tb^  iuffli^Tifift  t^  ht)  th<^^  Hmwn  was  prnp^rfy  fihRnfypH.   The 

^^^^  "^  ^^.^^^^^JS^^^^^^  ftTi  ftlftfitinn  W31S  thsit  upon  t.hft  ftniry  o7 

^^    '  ^*^  .^».c  i.>>      jn^^mgrit  1TI^2PJT"^  fff^fit^^^l  righ^-  in  ji^^l  nf  hj^  pmpftrty,  and 

'  \ ,  y  _  r<Cff-  'c^  thft  dnfitrinfi  that  without  soTufi  actual  aatisfactjoii  the. iiiference  oi 

«p  ftlpfifinn  wnnlH  not  hf>  Hrftytm  \\fiR  hppn  shown  by  experience  tO  be 
nfiPfiSRAry  ^o  ^^ft  flHmJnistr^tf^nn  of  jngfifft^  ftnH  h5i.q  h^Pn  pjPnftmllY 
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q.r*tgj  upnn^  q.TiH  thft  mnHprn  wiIa  o/lnpfiiH  thflt.  thP  plaintiff's  title-48 
not. trRnaferrea"bvTEftftntg7^^  if\fi^ is transl^r^H  hy factual 

BAtiRfAPtini^  Trnvftr  ia  hut,  a  tentative  attempt  to  obtain  justice  for 
a  wrong,  and  until  pursued  so  far  that  it  has  given  actual  satisfaction 
ought  not  to  bar  the  plaintiff  from  asserting  his  title.  The  present 
doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  general  principle  stated  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  in  Drake  v.  Mitchell^  3  East,  251,  and  quoted  in  Van- 
vxem  V.  Burr,  151  Mass.  386,  389,  as  approved  in  Lord  v.  Bigelow, 
V2A  Mass.  185,  that  ''a  judgment  recovered  in  any  form  of  action 
is  still  but  a  seciuity  for  the  original  cause  of  action  until  it  be  made 
productive  in  satisfaction  to  the  party."  Whether  the  holder  of  an 
unsatisfied  judgment  in  trover  can  without  a  fresh  taking  maintain 
replevin  against  the  same  defendant,  or  is  restricted  to  one  action 
against  the  same  person  for  a  single  tort,  we  do  not  now  decide.  See 
Bennett  v.  Hoody  1  Allen,  47;  Traak  v.  Hartford  &  New  Haven  RaU- 
roadj  2  Allen,  331 ;  Bliss  v.  New  York  Central  &  Hiulson  River  Railr 
roadj  160  Mass.  447.  If  he  is  so  restricted,  it  is  not  because  the  owner- 
ship of  the  chattel  has  been  transferred. 

But  thft  pfftSftnt  plftintjjf  }|pn  t\rfll\(\  nioro  flioTi  f r^  f alrft  jnrl^mif  in 

trnvftr,   Jn  her  action  of  trover  she  caused  the  hnrsp  in  he  attached 

iipQTi  niPimft  prof^i^iW,  ft.TiH  mi\oa  nhtiiining  jiiHgmPTif.  bHp  hoa  PiinapH 
thft  HnrHP  frfc  Hp  aPigpH  flia  pmporfy  nf  RryHAn  in  nynnnfinn  nn  ♦■tin 
jn/jgn^^T^f,  fl^  hig  prnpArt.y^  anH  in  hft  kftpt.  anH  nffpi-ftH  fnr  aalft  nn  thft 
flYftPiifimi  imf.ilj  an  if.  waii  ahput  t/)  be  80  Sold^  it  Wflfl  rFiplPV^*"^  ^Y 
PftYftnportt  fror^   t^^^  ^^rsPr  iti   a.  anit.  hfttwftPTi   ihpmn  whioh  ia  afill 

pATiHing  in  roT^i^ftfitifiiit,  That  suit  is  not  a  bar  to  this  action,  be- 
cause it  is  not  between  the  same  parties.  White  v.  DoUioer,  113  Mass. 
400;  Newell  v.  NewUm^  10  Pick.  470.  But-wajmialL5tilLiaaiiire 
whetbec,  assuming  that  the  plaintiff's  property  in  the  horse  was  not 
transferred  by  her  judgment  in  trover,  it  was  transferred  by  that 
judgment  taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  of  the  attachment  and 
levy,  and  also  whether  pHp.  ia  pat^oppftH  hy  the  attachment  and  the 
lew  from  asaertiny  her  title  in  this  action. 

In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  that  a  mortgagee  of  personalty  who 
attaches  the  mortgaged  goods  on  a  writ  against  the  mortgagor  can- 
not afterwards  enforce  his  mortgage,  is  not  in  point.  The  mort- 
gagee is  not  the  owner,  but  has  merely  a  lien,  and  may  well  be  held 
to  relinquish  that  lien  when  by  the  attachment  he  establishes  an- 
other. But  if  the  plaintiff  has  actual  ownership,  and  thus  the  full 
right  tiO  do  with  his  own  property  as  he  may  choose,  merely  procur- 
ing it  to  be  attached  on  mesne  process  or  seized  on  execution  as  the 
property  of  another  does  not  work  a  change  of  ownership.  The 
owner  does  not  sell  or  give  away  his  goods.  In  cases  which  are  likely 
to  occasion  such  conduct,  there  usually  is,  as  in  the  present  case,  a 
disputed  title;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  litigation  over  it 
that  the  real  owner  consents  that  the  chattel  shall  for  a  special  pmv 
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pose  only  be  treated  as  the  property  of  another.  This  is  "consistent 
with  an  intention  ultimately  to  assert  title  should  circumstances 
render  it  desirable  for  him  so  to  do  " ;  an,d  he  may  well  wait  to  see  the 
issue,  which  may  be  such  as  to  avoid  the  litigation  of  the  question 
of  title.  See  Mackay  v.  Holland,  4  Met.  69,  74;  Dewey  v.  Field, 
4  Met.  381, 384;  Johns  v.  Church,  12  Pick.  557;  Bursley  v.  Hamilton, 
15  Pick.  40,  43;  Edmunds  v.  Hill,  133  Mass.  445,  446.  Nor  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  such  a  use  of  his  own  property  by  a  plaintiff  in 
trover  should  be  held  to  devest  him  of  his  ownership  when  it  would 
not  have  that  effect  in  other  forms  of  action.  In  trover  he  is  in  legal 

effftfif.  flafiprt.ing  by  hia  Riiit  that  the  title  is  and  will  rPTriRin  in  him- 
qglf  until  h?:  rfirPivP^  H«.f.iflfa.ptmn  njy  fl,  jnHgmftTit.j  anH  hia  Ri^bjfi^^^QTi 
of  thft  fihaffff^l  fjf\  a^tisjohrrtf^nt  of  fo  ^f^i^l^rg  nri  PYftfiutjrmjSjiTnply  a 

i^ejwhich  he  chooses  to  make  of  his  own  property  which  iioes  not 
dftvpst  him  of  t.itlf.  or  hamper  hjp^  in  thf^  pnhsftqiifint.  assertion  of  his 

ownership  except  by  the  rules  of  estoppel.  The  case  of  Ex  parte 
Drake,  above  cited,  is  an  authority  to  the  point  that  a  plaintiff  who 
has  brought  an  action  of  detinue  and  taken  judgment  both  for  the 
detention  and  the  value  of  the  chattel,  and  has  also  proved  his  judg- 
ment in  bankruptcy  after  having  had  the  chattel  seized  on  execu- 
tion as  the  defendant's  property,  may  nevertheless  assert  his  owner- 
ship and  have  process  to  restore  to  him  the  chattel  in  specie.  In  such 
cases  courts  look  to  substance  rather  than  form,  and  do  not  by  in- 
ferring an  election  or  a  waiver  deprive  of  his  property  a  plaintiff 
who  has  unfortunately  resorted  to  some  futile  method  of  procuring 
redress. 

In  the  present  case,  the  natural  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
plaintiff's  conduct  in  attaching  and  beginning  a  levy  upon  her  own 
horse  in  a  suit  asserting  her  ownership  is,  that,  while  she  contended 
that  in  fact  the  horse  was  her  own,  she  consented  that,  if  litigation 
as  to  the  true  state  of  title  could  be  avoided  by  so  selling  the  horse 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  should  be  applied  upon  her  claim  for 
damages,  she  would  in  that  event  no  longer  assert  her  paramoimt 
title.  Her  implied  offer  not  having  been  accepted,  and  Davenport 
having  rendered  impossible  the  accomplishment  of  her  plan  to  avoid 
further  litigation,  she  could  thereupon  say  that  all  which  had  gone 
before  was  provisional  upon  the  completion  of  the  levy,  and  could 
enforce  her  right  of  property  by  any  proper  action  against  Daven- 
port, or  any  one  who  might  thereafter  take  wrongful  possession  of 
her  horse,  unless  she  was  barred  by  the  rules  of  estoppel. 

Upon  the  question  of  estoppel,  it  is  material  to  the  decision  of  the 
present  case  to  consider  only  whether  she  is  estopped  as  to  the  pres- 
ent defendant  or  his  principal  Davenport.  Whether  she  has  rendered 
Bryden,  or  the  officer  who  made  the  attachment  or  the  levy  in  the 
Bryden  suit,  liable  to  costs,  expenses,  or  chance  of  loss,  is  not  ma- 
terial upon  the  question  whether  she  is  barred  by  the  doctrines  of 
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estoppel  from  maintaining  the  present  action.  She  is  now  prosecut- 
ing one  of  several  successive  wrongdoers  for  a  fresh  interference  with 
the  possession  of  her  property;  and  neither  the  present  defendant, 

Ift^  nnr  DfLVfinpnrt.^  for  whom  ^^  ^Iflimft  t^  hft  APting  aS  agent,  has 

done  or  suffered  anything,  or  been  put  to  any  liability  by  reason  of 
which  the  plaintiff  should  be  estopped  from  asserting  her  title.  Upon 
the  facts,  Davenport  in  taking  the  horse  in  replevin  did  not  rely 
upon  the  attachment  or  levy,  but  acted  in  denial  of  their  validity; 
and  Hyde  is  not  shown  to  have  been  influenced  by  them  in  consent- 
ing to  become  Davenport's  agent  in  keeping  the  horse,  or  in  any 
maimer.    T^ftjthftr  Hyde  nor  Davfinport.  is  shnwn  to  have  changed 

in  causing  t.hft  f^^.tft^bprient  or  thft  Iftvy^  and  the  plaintiff  is  not  estopped 
bj^  fr^^  m».jpt.ftiping  t.hft  prpspnf.  Rpfinn  In  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  court,  the  result  must  be, 

Judgment  set  aside,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  ordered. 

Holmes,  J.  As  the  judges  are  not  unanimous  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  state  my  views,  which  otherwise  I  should  not  do,  as 
they  have  not  persuaded  my  brethren. 

J  ^jn  qi  npininn  f.hfif.  thp  pla.int.iflF  might.  f.n  hfi  harrfid  in  this^action 
\)y  her  r^^py^ry  ^f  jnHgmpnt.  in  t.mvpr  fnr  t.hfi  ffamft  hpfsp      I  am 

aware  that  the  doctrine  that  title  passes  by  judgment  without  satis- 
faction is  not  in  fashion,  but  I  never  have  been  able  to  understand 
any  other.  It  always  has  seemed  to  me  that  one  whose  property  has 
been  converted  has  an  election  between  two  courses,  that  he  may 
have  the  thing  back  or  may  have  its  value  in  damages,  but  that  he 
cannot  have  both;  that  when  he  chooses  one  he  necessarily  gives  up 

t.l^p  nf.hpr^  s\.pc{  that  bv  taking;  a  judgment  fnr  t.hp  vaIiip  Vip  (^n^  ohnnRfl 

one  conclusively.  He  cannot  have  a  right  to  the  value  of  the  thing, 
effectual  or  ineffectual,  and  a  right  to  the  thing  at  the  same  time. 
The  defendant  is  estopped  by  the  judgment  to  deny  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  Usually  estoppels  by  judgment  are 
mutual.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  plaintiff  also  is  estopped 
to  deny  his  right  to  the  value  of  the  thing,  and  therefore  is  estopped 
to  set  up  an  inconsistent  claim.  In  general  an  election  is  determined 
by  judgment.  Butler  v.  Hildreth,  5  Met.  49;  Bailey  v.  Hervey^  135 
Mass.  172,  174;  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Co.  v.  Caduc,  144  Mass. 
85,  86;  Raphael  v.  Reinstein,  154  Mass.  178,  179.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  a  judgment  should  be  less  conclusive  in  this  case  than  any 
other.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  a  judgment  for  the  value  of  the 
chattel,  not  of  one  giving  nominal  damages  for  the  taking.  The  ar- 
gument from  election  is  adopted  in  White  v.  Philbrick,  5  Greenl.  147, 
150,  which  so  far  as  I  know  is  still  the  law  of  Maine,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remark  in  Murray  v.  Lovejoy,  2  Cliff.  191,  198.  See  also 
Shaw,  C.J.,  in  Butler  v.  Hildreth,  5  Met.  49,  53. 
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The  most  conspicuous  cases  which  have  taken  a  different  view 
speak  of  the  hardship  of  a  man's  losing  his  property  without  being 
paid  for  it,  and  sometimes  cite  the  dictum  in  Jenkins,  4th  Cent., 
Case  88,  Solviio  pretii  emptionis  loco  habetur,  which  is  dogma,  not 
reasoning,  or,  if  reasoning,  is  based  on  the  false  analogy  of  a  sale; 
but  they  leave  the  argument  which  I  have  stated  unanswered,  not, 
as  I  think,  because  the  judges  deemed  it  unworthy  of  answer  or  met 
by  paramount  considerations  of  policy,  but  because  they  did  not 
have  either  that  or  a  clue  to  the  early  cases  before  their  mind.  Love- 
joy  V.  Murray,  3  Wall.  1,  17;  Brinsmead  v.  Harrison,  L.  R.  6  C.  P. 
584,  587;  s.  c.  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  547,  554.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
English  judges  to  overrule  the  common  law  because  they  disapprove 
it,  and  to  do  so  without  discussion.  In  Brinsmead  v.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Justice  WiLLBS  thought  he  was  proving  that  the  common  law  always 
had  been  in  accord  with  his  position.  So  far  as  the  question  of  policy 
goes,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  possibility  —  it  is  only  the 
possibility  —  of  an  election  tiuning  out  to  have  been  unwise,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  breaking  in  upon  a  principle  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  sound  on  the  whole,  and  for  overthrowing  the  doc- 
trine of  the  common  law  by  a  judicial  fiat.  I  am  not  informed  of  any 
statistics  which  establish  that  judgments  for  money  usually  give  the 
judgment  creditor  only  an  empty  right. 

That  the  view  which  I  hold  is  the  view  of  the  common  law  I  think 
may  be  proved  by  considering  what  was  the  theory  on  which  the 
remedies  of  trespass  and  replevin  were  given.  In  Y.  B.  19  Hen.  VI. 
65,  pi.  5,  Newton  says:  "If  you  had  taken  my  chattels  it  is  at  my 
choice  to  sue  replevin,  which  shows  that  the  property  is  in  me,  or  to 
sue  a  writ  of  trespass,  which  shows  that  the  property  is  in  the  taker; 
and  so  it  is  at  my  will  to  waive  the  property  or  not."  In  6  Hen.  VII. 
8,  pi.  4,  Vavisor  uses  similar  language,  and  adds,  ''And  so  it  is  of 
goods  taken,  one  may  devest  the  property  out  of  himself,  if  he  will, 
by  proceedings  in  trespass,  or  demand  property  by  replevin  or  writ  of 
detinue,"  if  he  prefers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  law  was  that 
replevin  affirms  property  in  the  plaintiff  and  trespass  disaffirms  it, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  has  election.  Bro.  Abr.  Trespass,  pi.  134. 
18  Vin.  Abr.  69  (E).  Anderson  and  Warbbrton,  JJ.,  in  Bishop  v. 
Montague,  Cro.  Eliz.  824.  The  proposition  is  made  clearer  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  tortious  possession,  at  least  if  not  felonious, 
carried  with  it  a  title  by  wrong  in  the  case  of  chattels  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  a  disseisin  of  land,  as  appears  from  the  page  of  Viner  just 
cited,  and  as  has  been  shown  more  fully  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Maitland,  3  Harv.  Law  Rev.  23,  326.  See  1  Law 
Quarterly  Rev.  324.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  necessary  doctrine,  or 
as  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  the  common  law,  and  it 
fixed  the  relations  of  trespass  and  replevin  to  each  other.  TVf^gtpass^ 

Rnfi  on  t,hfi  SJ^TTiA  pnnniplp.  frnvpr^  prnfiftpH  c\r\  fhp  fnnf.ing  nf  fiffirming 
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property  in  the  defendant^  anij  of  rpfifying  fKn  Q/»f  r>f  fV>o  r^ofoTl/^Qrlt 
^hirih  rI^^y  hflff  ftiffiyy"*^  1^^^  T  do  not  See  on  what  other  ground  a 
judgment  for  the  value  can  be  justified.  If  the  title  still  is  in  doubt, 
or  remains  in  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  ought  not  to  be  charged 
for  anjrthing  but  the  tortious  taking.  Again,  cannot  the  plaintiff 
take  the  converted  chattel  on  execution?  And  on  what  principle  can 
he  do  so  if  it  does  not  yet  belong  to  the  defendant? 

I  say  but  a  word  as  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  prevailing 
rule.  No  doubt  they  can  be  met  in  one  way  or  another.  Suppose  the 
plaintiff  after  judgment  were  to  retake  the  chattel  by  his  own  act, 
it  would  strike  me  as  odd  to  say  that  this  satisfied  the  judgment, 
and  as  impossible  to  say  that  it  satisfied  the  whole  judgment,  which 
was  for  the  tort,  as  well  as  for  the  value  of  the  property.  Yet  on  the 
view  which  I  oppose  I  presiune  that  the  judgment  coidd  not  be  col- 
lected. See  Coombe  v.  Sansom,  1  Dowl.  &  Ry.  201. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  opinion  which  I  hold  was  the  prevailing 
one  in  England  until  Brinsmead  v.  Harrison.  Bishop  v.  Montague, 
Cro.  Eliz.  824.  Fenner,  J.,  in  Brown  v.  Wootton,  Cro.  Jac.  73,  74; 
s.  c.  Yelv,  67;  Moore,  762.  Adams  v.  Broughton,  2  Strange,  1078; 
8.  c.  Andrews,  18, 19.  Bitckland  v.  Johnson,  15  C.  B.  145, 157,  162, 
163.  Sergt.  Manning's  note  to  6  Man.  &  Gr.  640.  See  Lamine  v. 
DorreU,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1216, 1217.  And  I  should  add  that  I  see  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  and  true  doctrine  in  the  otherwise  unexplained  notion 
that  when  execution  is  satisfied  the  title  of  the  defendant  relates 
back  to  the  date  of  the  conversion.  Hepburn  v.  Sewell,  5  Har.  & 
J.  211.  Srrnai  v.  Srmth,  51  N.H.  571,  and  50  N.H.  212.  Compare 
Atwater  v.  Tupper,  45  Conn.  144,  147,  148. 

The  only  authorities  binding  upon  us  are  the  ancient  evidences 
of  the  common  law  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution  and  our  own 

decisions.    T  havft  fthO^^^^  what.  T  f.hJTil^  was  the  onTrnnnn  law.    Our 

own  decisions  leave  the  question  open  to  be  dedded  in  accordance 
with  it.   Campbell  v.  Phelps,  1  Pick.  62,  65,  70.   Bennett  v.  Hood, 
1  Allen,  '47.   Many  cases  in  other  States  are  collected  in  Freem. 
Judgments  (4th  ed.),  §  237. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  general  views,  they  apply  to  this  case.  The 

plftintiff  T^mvprftH  ViPr  jiiHgmpnt  in  Comiftfitimit^  to  b^  snrp,  nA  rtipiI- 

larv  administrator  there,  but  the  horse  waa  there,  and  she  was  en- 
tjtjpd  t>o  it  therftr  antjmt.  her  jildgme.Tlt  rPipnvprpH  thpre  passed  the 
titlgc  Like  anv  other  transfer  of  a  chattel  vaha  m  the  place  where  it 
was  made  and  where  the  chattel  was  situated^  it  will  be  respected 
elsewhere.  The  Connecticut  law  was  not  put  in  evidence,  and  there- 
fore we  must  presume  that  a  judgment  there  has  whatever  effect  we 
attribute  to  it  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  It  is  not  argued 
that  the  defendant  stands  any  worse  than  Bryden,  against  whom 
the  judgment  was  recovered  and  from  whom  the  defendant's  bailor 
bought  the  horse. 
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f  Knowlton,  J.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  in  this  case] 
should  be  for  the  defendant.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  when  one 
is  entitled  to  either  of  two  inccmsistent  remedies  for  a  wrong  done 
him,  the  pursuit  of  one  of  them  so  far  as  to  afifect  the  interests  of  the 
other  party  is  a  conclusive  election,  and  a  waiver  of  the  other./ 
Hooker  v.  Olrmtead,  6  Pick.  481.  BuOer  v.  HUdreth,  5  Met.  49,  53. 
Arnold  v.  Richmond  Iron  Works,  1  Gray,  434,  440.  Connihan  v. 
Thompson,  111  Mass.  270.  Washburn  v.  Great  Western  Ins.  Co.,  114 
Mass.  175.  Ormsby  v.  Dearborn,  116  Mass.  386.  Seavey  v.  Potter, 
121  Mass.  297.  Bailey  v.  Hervey,  135  Mass.  172,  174.  Goodyear 
Dental  Vvlcanite  Co.  v.  Caduc,  144  Mass.  85,  86.  RapJiael  v.  Rein- 
stein,  154  Mass.  178.  It  is  under  this  rule  that  the  owner  of  property 
wrongfully  taken  by  another  is  held  to  be  precluded  from  claim- 
ing it  after  he  has  elected  to  recover  the  value  of  it  from  the  wrong- 
doer. The  property  paasf^j  nnt  hftpa-nf^  fh^rft  has  been  a  sale,  but 
t)ecause  the  owner  Has  p.lftct^  t^  rftfiftivfi  inst^^/l  of  it  that  whicla 
represents  it.^  rtiH  bftpang^  H  wnnlH  Ha  nnjiiRf.  fn  pprmit  him  t^  take 
the  property  after  having  chosen  the  money  which  is  its  equivalent. 
The.  principaLqiiestion  injsases^  of  this  kind  is  at  what  stage  of  the 
ETQceedings  the  nwnpr  RhalLbe  deemedlo  havajnadeanTeTection  that 
gnda^him.  (M^rinciple,  and  as  a  general  rule,  he  should  be  bound 
by  the^ection  he  makes,  if  in  making  it  he  goes  so  far  as  to  afifect 
the  rights  or  interests  of  the  other  party.  It  would  be  unjust,  when 
he  may  proceed  only  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  directions, 
that  he  should  go  forward  in  one  direction  in  such  a  way  as  materially 
to  afifect  the  other  party,  and  then  turn  backward  and  go  on  in  the 
other,  and  compel  his  adversary  to  satisfy  him  in  a  dififerent  way. 

In  very  early  cases  it  was  held  that  the  owner  of  property  unlaw- 
fully taken  makes  a  conclusive  election  of  his  remedy  which  passes 
the  property  as  between  the  parties  when  he  takes  judgment  for  the 
value  of  it  against  the  wrongdoer.  He  thereby  puts  his  claim  for 
property  of  which  he  chooses  to  say  that  he  has  been  devested  into 
the  form  of  a  debt  apparent  of  record,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which 
he  may  at  any  time  have  execution  from  the  court. 

But  where  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  take  a  judgment  without 
security  there  are  considerations  which  have  led  in  many  courts  to  a 
modification  of  the  rule  in  favor  of  the  owner.  Sometimes  when  he 
brings  his  suit  in  trover  he  is  unable  to  find  the  property,  and  very 
often  his  judgment  for  the  value  of  it  cannot  be  made  available.  In 
taking  judgment  he  merely  puts  in  form  and  settles  by  adjudication 
a  claim  for  the  value  of  the  property,  to  which  he  was  entitled  from 
the  beginning  if  he  chose  to  enjforce  it.  He  does  not  otherwise  dis- 
turb the  defendant  or  his  property,  and,  while  it  would  doubtless 
be  more  logical  to  say  that  he  is  concluded  by  his  election  as  soon 
as  he  has  recovered  judgment,  it  is  perhaps  a  practical  rule  which 
will  more  generally  work  out  justice  to  hold  that  if  he  does  nothing 
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more  to  collect  the  money,  and  if  he  proceeds  within  a  reasonable 
time,  he  may  still  take  the  property  as  his  own.  Rut  if^  having  fix^A 

b^L-his  condlifit  that  he  int^n^s  to  f^^llftfit  thft  debt,  and  does  that 
whifih  affefil^  thft  inf/>rftfttf<  nf  thA  HpfpnHiint  in  that  particular,  he 
'^h^TlM  b^  ^^^ftd  to  have  made  his  election  conj^ive. 

The  cases  which  say  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  regard  to  the 
title  are  fixed,  not  by  taking  judgment,  but  by  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion, cannot  mean  that  one  may  take  judgment  for  the  full  value  of 
the  property,  and  collect  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  amoimt,  and 
may  afterward  take  and  hold  the  property  itself  under  his  original 
title.  Many  of  these  cases  were  in  jurisdictions  where  attachment 
on  mesne  process  is  not  permitted,  and  where  there  is  no  security  for 
a  judgment  when  it  is  rendered.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
case  in  which  is  considered  the  effect  of  taking  judgment  in  a  suit 
where  there  was  an  attachment  which  secured  the  collection  of  the 
judgment,  or  the  effect  of  a  partial  satisfaction,  or  of  a  proceeding 
after  judgment  to  enforce  it  by  a  levy  on  the  property.  It  seems  to 
jyip  f.hprp  is  gond  pp-onnd  for  hnlHing  that,  when  one  undertakes  to 

fiolleot  thft  vfthip  nf  his  propftrty  hy  mfllring  an  »tf.flfihmftnf.  fn  RP^ourPt 
t.hp  jndgmpnt  whinh  hp  may  nbtain,  and  then  prosftfiut.ea  his  daimjto 
jnHp;Tnfint,  he  hajg  dpna  that  which  affefita  thp  np;htj={  of  thp-  nthpr 
party  far  more  than  the  mere  recovery  of  a  jud^pnent  on  an  unse* 
cured  claim.  Rut  hr^^^ypr  that  may  be,  when  after  judgmpnt  t\\fi 
plaintiff  proceeds  to  obtain  satisfactioiLhy  a.  levy  nn  thft-dpfpnda.nt'R 
propertVy  and  much  mnrp  whpn  hp  \p^nPR  nr\  the  property  for  the 
V^hie  of  which  hp  nhtainpH  jndgmpnt^  and  fl^yprtjagg  xtu for  fla.le  AH 
the  property  nf  the  dpfpndant,  he  should  bp  t^plH  to  have  fixed  his 
rig^its  and  thp  nght.«i  nf  thp  ofhpr  party  in  rpgqrH  to  tbf^  title  beyond 

his  pnwpr  tn  nhangp  thpm  By  taking  the  defendant's  property  to 
satisfy  the  execution  he  subjects  him  to  the  legal  costs  and  expenses 
attendant  upon  the  levy,  and  deprives  him  of  what  otherwise  he 
would  have.  Even  if  he  afterguards  returns  the  property,  he  puts 
upon  him  the  risk  of  loss  or  depreciation  in  value  while  it  is  held. 
If  the  property  had  not  been  taken  on  execution,  the  defendant 
might  have  negotiated  to  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying  the  execu- 
tion by  disposing  of  the  property,  or  he  might  have  attempted  to 
satisfy  it  in  some  other  way.  He  may  have  relaxed  his  efforts,  rely- 
ing on  the  levy,  and  if  the  plaintiff  is  permitted  to  abandon  the  levy 
and  proceed  in  another  way  he  may  ultimately  suffer  loss  on  accoimt 
of  what  the  plaintiff  did.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the  property 
is  that  for  which  the  plaintiff  recovered  his  judgment  or  not,  and  if 
it  is  the  same  the  plaintiff's  act  is  a  distinct  and  positive  assertion 
that  the  property  is  the  defendant's  by  reason  of  his  judgment  and 
of  his  purpose  to  collect  the  judgment  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of 
the  property  in  the  satisfaction  of  it.  Unless  the  rule  stated  at  the 
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beginning  of  this  opinion  is  to  be  abrogated  altogether,  it  must  be 
held  that  when  a  plaintiff  has  elected  to  take  judgment  for  the  full 
value  of  property  converted,  and  has  then  levied  the  execution  upon 
^  property  of  the  defendant  which  is  subject  to  be  taken  on  execution 
(xX  — especially  if  it  is  the  property  converted  —  he  is  thereby  pre- 
cluded from  reversing  his  election  and  taking  the  converted  property 
under  his  original  title. 

The  case  of  Ex  parte  Drake,  5  Ch.  D.  866,  cited  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  court,  was  an  action  of  detinue,  where  by  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  the  plaintiff  was  to  have  either  the  property 
or  the  ascertained  value  of  it. 

If  the  plaintiff  cannot  abandon  her  judgment  and  levy,  and  re- 
claim the  horse  as  against  Bryden,she  cannot  as  against  this  de- 
fendant, who  is  in  privity  with  Bryden  through  Davenport,  who  is  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  from  Bryden.  So  far  as  the  pending  proceedings 
in  Connecticut  under  the  levy  and  the  subsequent  replevin  suit 
there  affect  the  title,  they  are  binding  on  the  plaintiff  here,  for  the 
officer  was  acting  in  enforcement  of  her  rights  by  her  direction,  and 
she  is  therefore  in  privity  with  hun.  His  relation  to  her  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  mere  bailee. 
The  Chief  Justice  concurs  in  this  opinion. 


Ex  parte  DRAKE. 

L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  866.     1877. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Mr.  Registrar  Pbpys,  sit- 
ting as  Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy. 

In  March,  1875,  JamfiS-^Wafe,  a  carrier  and  carman,  hired  a  grey 
mare  of  JQaniel  J^rake.  He-  neglcctcd'4oHPetHm  t.hp  mare  when  re- 
quired by  Drake  to  do  so,  and  in  May,  1876,  Drake  commenced  an 
action  in  the  Exchequer  Division  against  Ware  for  the  recovery  of 
the  mare.  The  action  was  tried  on  the  2d  of  December,  1876,  when 
a  verdict  was  found  for  the  Plaintiff  for  £60,  the  value  of  the  mare, 
such  amount  to  be  reduced  to  Is.  if  the  mare  was  returned  to  the 
Plaintiff  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  £25  damages  for  the  wrongful 
detention.  And  the  Judge  directed  judgment  for  £85,  and  the  costs 
of  the  action.  The  Defendant  did  not  return  the  mare,  and  on  the 
6th  of  December,  the  Plaintiff's  solicitor's  bill  of  costs  was  taxed  at 
£70  lOs.  2d.  At  an  earlier  hour  on  the  same  day  Ware  had  filed  a 
liquidation  petition,  and  notice  of  the  petition  was  given  to  the 
Plaintiff's  solicitor  by  Ware's  solicitor  when  they  attended  the  taxa- 
tion. On  the  same  day  Drake  signed  judgment  in  the  action-  for 
£155  10^.  2d,,  and  issued  and  lodged  with  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex 
a  writ  oifi.  fa.  on  the  judgment.  On  the  7th  of  December  the  sheriff 
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|p[Y]H  on  t^^  g^nHfB  '^f  Wp*^,  ^^t  ii^/ri^/^i'^g  i>^<>  mnw».  An  order  was 
afterwards  made  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  restraining  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  execution,  and  the  sheriflf  withdrew.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  creditors  was  held  on  the  5th  of  January,  1877,  when 
Drake  tendered  a  proof.  His  affidavit  stated  the  verdict  in  the  ac- 
tion, the  signing  of  judgment,  the  taxation  of  the  costs,  and  that  the 
mare  had  not  been  delivered  to  him,  nor  the  £85,  or  the  amount  of 
the  taxed  costs,  paid  to  him.   The  ftffJHqy^t  ^g^Tif.  nn  f/^  gt.flf.P  fh^t 

Wp^  was  ^^f^i  ^f-  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  infltifntinn  ni  fhp  liqiiiH»t.inn  pro- 
;*QpdiT)ga,  RTif^  ^\.\]\  -ffrflfl,  iT^f|phf.AH  fr>  Viim  in  fVifi  HiiTn  nf  £2Q4:  forJUTe 

oLjJia  Jrn^^fLf r^TTi  thft  2/>t.h  of  Mftrfih,  1 87»^,  t,o  the  2H  of  Dftcf Tnher, 

^87fi,  for  wh^^^  «"^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  rArH>ivpH  nny  flflfiafft/^timi  nr  flppnrity 

He  further  said  that  he  had  not  received  any  satisfaction  or  security 
for  the  amount  recovered  by  him  under  the  judgment,  except  so  far 
as  the  same  was  secured  by  the  goods  levied  upon  by  the  sheriflf. 
This  proof  was  objected  to  by  the  debtor,  on  the  ground,  as  to  the 
£264,  that  an  action  was  pending  in  the  Common  Pleas  Division 
by  the  debtor  against  Drake,  in  which  Drake  had  set  up  a  counter- 
claim for  £100  for  hire  of  the  mare,  upon  which  issue  had  been  joined, 
and  as  to  the  costs  claimed,  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment  was 
not  produced.  This  objection  was  marked  on  the  proof  and  signed 
?&y  the  chairman  at  the  meeting.  Drake  voted  at  the  meeting.  The 
proof  was  afterwards  objected  to  by  the  trustee  in  the  liquidation, 
as  to  the  £264,  on  the  ground  that  no  contract  for  hire  was  ever 
entered  into  by  the  debtor.  QaJJbe  JDth.  oLIanuary,  J.877,  Drake 
appliedjto  the-Court  in  the  liquidation  for  an  order  that  theLtrustee 
should  deliver  ialiiniihe  goods^which  had  been  seizftd  by  the  aheriflf, 
^r_that  he  should^ jout_.of  the  firat  assets  belon^ng_to.the  estate  of 
Ware  whicL  shoukl  come  to  his  hands,  ^lay  to^Diake.  the-£15&-10«. 
2j.  due  to  him  under  the  judgment^  with  interest  untiLpayment. 
This  motion  was  by  consent  turned  into  a  special  case.  Upon  the. 
hftayJT^g  "f  ^'hft  os^Rf*  on  the  13th  ^  February^  the  B^gistrax-decided 
thflLDT-akft  wa.s  not  entitled  to.  any  reliefs.  At  this  time  Drake  did 
not  know  where  the  mare  was.  But  on  the  13th  of  March  he  acci- 
dentally discovered  her  in  the  possession  of  the  debtor,  whose  serv- 
ant was  driving  her.  The  debtor  was,  with  the  permission  of  the 
trustee,  using  her  in  his  business.  Drake  thereupon  instmcted  -the 
^h^TJff  to  »^^^^  the  !Pft^  imHpr  f.tiAwrif.  of  fi^fa^^Lod  th&^heriS  on 

a^fijginpjjgy  forcibly  rfiir^oyfid  bftr  frnm  fhp  dfthtnr^fl  pnaflftfision.   On 

the  14th  of  March  the  trustee  obtained  in  the  Coiuii  of  Bankruptcy 
an  interim  injunction  restraining  the  sheriff  and  Drake  from  selling 
the  mare,  and  on  the  27th  of  March  the  registrar  made  this  injunc- 
tion perpetual,  <^nd  orderfi4  th^t  the  mare  fihould  be  forthwith  de* 
livftred  np  trf>  the  truatfie. 
Drftke  fl,pi)PAlftd. 
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Jbssel,  M.R.:  — 

The  first  question  which  we  have  to  decide  is  one  which  is  simple 
enough  to  state  —  in  whom  was  the  property  in  this  grey_inare_at 
the  time  when  she  was  taken  possession  oLby  jJie_sheriff  ?  The  prop- 
erty was  originally  in  Drake.  She  had  been  hired  from  him  by  Ware, 
the  liquidating  debtor.  The  hiring  was  put  an  end  to;  the  debtor 
was  requested  by  Drake  to  return  her,  and  he  failed  to  do  so.  The 
adion-el-detinue  waa  brought  by  Drake,  and  herecoyered  judgment 
in  thft  ofHi^ftry  form.  After  that  the  plaintiff  issued  execution  on  his 
judgment,  but_the,execution  was_defeateiby  thfi_pripr  act  of  bank- 
rjiptcy  which -QYerrodp.  it,.5Q  that  thft  plaintiff  gfyf.nnfhmg  by  his  ex- 
ecution^ After  the  filing  of  the  liquidation  petition  he  took  in  what 
has  been  called  a  proof  for  the  judgment  debt  and  the  costs  of  the 

action,  fiorn^  tinrift  nft^r  this  hp  ft/*f»iHpnf  ally  gqw  iha  mara  m  \\]a  pna^ 

session  of  the  debtor's  servant,  and  he  directed  the  sheriff's  officer  to 
seize  her  imder  the  old  writ.  Thisjwras  not  a  proper  jnode  Qf_praceed- 
ing.  The  trustee  then  obtained  from  the  registrar,  the  iirder  for  -an 
injunction^  and_for_the  delivery  of  the  mare  to  him;  and  from. that 
order  thfi_appfiaLia  brought.  The  first  question  is,  in  whom  was  the 
property  in  the  mare  when  she  was  seized  by  the  sheriff's  officer?  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  after  the_defiisign  in  Bnnsm^odv^fl^arnsari,  Law 
Rep.  7  C.  P.  647,  we  areJbgjmd  to  Jiold-that-^aproperty  waajiever 
I  diyestfidJrom  Drake.  He  had  the  property  unl^s  something  which 
he  did  under  the  judgment  divesteditfromJiim.  It  iaiiearlhat  the 
judgment  itself  did  not  divest  the  property.  Did  the  execution 
divest  it?  Upon  that  question  the  authority  of  Brinsmead  v.  Harri" 
san  is  distinctly  in  point.  It  shews  that  the  execution  does  not  divest 
the  property  unless  there  is  satisfaction  of  the  judgment.  There  ara 
several  ways  in  whickjan  execution  might  produce  nothing.  One 
way  would  beif  the  amount  produfied  by  ihe^ate-Of  the_gQQds_seized 
di-d  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the-«j^e^  Another  way  would  hp  if^  nfl 
happened  in  the  prRtsenLcase^  there-Was-^ajwrloL  act  ,of_Jbankruptcy 
whickjnullified  the  execution.  The  judgments  in  Brinsmead  v.  Har- 
rison,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Willbs,  shew  that  the  theory 
of  the  judgment  in  an  action  of  detinue  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  invol- 
untary sale  of  the  plaintiff's  goods  to  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
wants  to  get  his  goods  back,  and  the  court  gives  him  the  next  best 
thing,  that  is,  the  value  of  the  goods.  If  he  does  not  get  that  value, 
then  he  does  not  lose  his  property  in  the  goods.  On  the  appeal  to  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  in  Brinsmead  v.  Harrisony  the  only  two  judges 
who  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  point  confirmed  the  view  of  Mr. 
Justice  WiLLES.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  said:  "I  observe  that  the 
Com!  of  Common  Pleas,  in  their  judgment  upon  the  demurrer  to  the 
new  assignment,  which  is  not  now  before  us,  held  that  by  the  re- 
covery in  the  first  action  without  satisfaction  the  property  in  the 
chattel  did  not  pass.  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  to  this,  but  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it."  And  Mr.  Justice  Lush 
said:  "The  judges  who  decided  those  American  cases  seem  to  have 
thought  that,  by  holding  that  recovery  against  one  of  two  wrong- 
doers was  a  bar  to  an  action  against  the  other,  they  would  be  decid- 
ing that  the  property  in  the  chattel  passed  by  the  recovery;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  by  any  means  follows;  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I 
am  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  ui)on  both 
points."  Therefore  -one  judge  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Justice 
WiLLES,  and  the  other  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  consider  it  established  that  thapropftrty  in 
the  ifiare  remained  in  Ihe  plaintiff  Drake.  Tha>t  .hfiing  so,  ha  had  &, 
tight  JtaohtairLposseaaiQiLof  his^roperty  either  by  taking  it  peaceably 
oriiy.means-oLproper  legal  process.  As  I  understand  the  provisions 
of  sect.  78  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  the  plaintiff 
(assuming  that  there  had  been  no  liquidation  petition),  if  the  value 
of  the  mare  had  not  been  paid  to  him  under  the  judgment,  and  if  he 
could  have  foimd  out  where  the  mare  was,  might  have  applied  to  a 
judge  at  chambers  for  an  order  that  the  defendant  should  deliver 
her  to  him.  The  liquidation  petition  prevented  him  from  doing  that, 
but  the  power  of  the  judge  at  chambers  became  then  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which  could  do  complete  justice  in  the  matter. 
The_piaintiff.  Drake,  therefore,  if  he  had  applied  to_the_Court  of 
Bfti^ruptcy^.  might  have  obtained  an  order  ior  the  delivery,  i^f  the 
piare  to  birp-  Rui  itJa  said  that  he  cannot  do  this  now,  because  he 
i^hoimd  hy_thfi^  proo^^hifiH  ha  TYiafffi  in  the.  liquldatlQn^  If  ttiat 
^^lli_inytEiagiif  means  ihis^'that  Jhe  plaintiffjBas  delihera.tely 
( '  elected  to-take  his  chance  of  a  dividend  in  the  liquidatiQn.in.substi- 
liitign^f or  his  right  to  recover  possession  of  his  mare_  It  would,  be 
very  extraordinary  if  he  had  done  thisJ^ut-oflxQurse  itJs_.possible 
thatjbe^raay  have.dnnp  it,  and  we  must- examine  what  he  actually 
didiiLorder  to  ^ee.whether  he  has  really  made  this  plpptinn.  He  haa 
done  nothing  beyond  bringing  in  a  proof.  Thf>  prnof  has  not  been 
formally  admitted  by  the  trustee,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
not  hften  rejected.  But,  before  a  reasonahlfi_time  had  elapsed  after 
the  proof  was  taken  in,  the  plaintiff  made  a  claim  to  be  paid  in  full 
the  whole  amoimt  of  his  judgment,  that  is,  he  made  a  claim  for  the 

full  value  of  the  chattel.   This  waa  a.  prnfififlHmg  wholly  innnnsiflfp.nt 

with  the  notion  that  he  had  finally  elected  to  take  the  dividend  in- 
stead of  the  mare,  and  I  am.of  opinion  that  he  had  made  no  juch 
election.  TJie  result  is  that  the  order  of  the  registrar  must  .badis- 
charged,  and  we  must  now  make  the  order,  which  he  ought  to-have 
made^that  ia,.  that  the  mare  be  deliveredJio  or  retained  by.  the  ap-  ^ 
pgllant.  But,  inasmuch  as  his  proceedings  in  directing  the  sheriff  to 
seize  the  mare  were  not  such  as  can  be  viewed  with  approbation  by 
the  court,  the  proper  order  as  to  costs  will  be  that  there  be  no  costs  on 
either  side,  either  of  the  hearing  before  the  registrar  or  of  the  appeal 
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James,  L.J.:  — 

I  am  oLtbe  same  opinion.  I  jJiink  it  is  not  the  business  of  any 
court  of  justice  to_find  facilities  for.  enabling  one  man  lo  steal  an- 
xither  .man!fi45ropeEty .  That  Mj'eallxjriiatJsre.Are_asked  to  dai^ 
respondent.  The  appellant  dftsirpid  ifi  get  his  mare  hack.  He  brought 

his  qpJmn  nf  Hpf.in^ifi^  atiH  ha  nhfj^inAr]  q  jlHgmfiPt ,  th*^  effect_QLs?hich 
\l^  that  thfl  dftfftndftTit  w5Lq  fri  pay  thft  valnft  nf  thft  vnnvaj^vjnva  her 

up»  The  trustee  seems  to  think  that  because  the  defendant  has  be- 
come bankrupt,  he  can  keep  the  value  and  not  give  up  the  animal. 
It  is  impossible  to  hold  that  that  can  be  right,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Exchequer  Chamber  for  saying  that  such  is  not  the  state  of  the 
law  of  England.  I  agree  also  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  that  in  the 
present  case  there  has  been  no  election  by  the  appellant  to  take  a 
dividend  in  lieu  of  his  judgment.  A  man  does  not  elect  himself  out 
of  his  property  in  this  sort  of  way.  I  agree  also  that  the  sheriff 
ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  motion  to  take  the  mare  away  from 
the  trustee,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  got  possession  of  her.  But 
for  this  improper  act  the  appellant  will  be  sufficiently  punished  by 
^osing  all  his  costs. 
Baqoallay,  L.J.,  concurred. 

Note.  —  See  Ooff  v.  Craven,  34  Hun.  (N.Y.)  150.  The  plaintiff 
recovered  judgment  for  the  full  value  of  the  chattel,  execution  was 
issued,  and  the  defendant  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  thirty 
days.  The  judgment  remained  unsatisfied,  and  the  court  held  that 
the  plaintiff  continued  to  be  the  owner  of  the  chattel. 
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5  Harr.  A  J.  (Md.)  211.     1821. 

Dorset,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  appellant  in  this  cause,  as  administrator  of  Jane  Fishwick, 
instituted  fui_ji(?tion  of  t.rnvftr  in  Prir^^  George's  County  Court,  to 
September  term  1812,  against  the  appellee,  toiecover-the  value  of 
Ggrtain  negroeSy  among  whom  were  Sail,  Patt,  and  Phillis,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  appellant's  intestate,  and  obtained  a  verdict  for  the  sum 
of  $7158.50,  on  which  judgment  was  rendered.  The  appellee  appealed 
from  that  judgment  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  same  was  af- 
firmed at  June  term  1818,  anH  thfl  Ammmt  nf  fhft  jnHgnnftii^-with 

PTifltflj  Wfl?  r^i^  ^y  ^^^^  fippi^T^nT't  tA  ^^^  nppoiiAA^  before  the  trial, 
but  after  the  issue  was  joined  in  the  present  suit.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  of  trover,  in  which  the  verdict  was  rendered, 
the  slaves  Sail,  Patt,  and  Phillis,  each  had  a  child,  and  the  present 
i^iiiian  gf  trnvfir  wag  instituted  by  the  appellant  to  recover  the  valuf 
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nf  fijriPi  gfiiH  nVii1H|^Pn    Thcs.  court  bqlow  decided  that  the  action  could 

not  be  maintained,  and  tl^ia  ogurt  nnnnur  ixK  that  <jftfiiaion.  The 
Pr;fiQ>i    fiiif>ir>infi^Q    Iqy  dow"   ^^^  Z^J\f^^f\^   propositi nn^  fhftt.   if   thA 

plaintiff  in  ai;i  action  of  t-rover  has  reyoYfir^d  HuTnagAfl  for  fhp  onn^ 
version  of  the  goodfl^  t^lfi  propftrty  thereof  vfiata  iti  t.hp  Hp.fp.ndflTit.j 
who,  aa  damages  tp  t^ft  vftlnft  Havp  hpfin  recoverftd  PigP^^«t  ^}^f  i? 
to^be  considered  as  «■  pnrrhflfi^fir.  Adams  V.  Broughton,  2  Strange, 
1078.  6  Bacon's  Abridgment,  title  "Trover,"  letter  A,  page  679. 
This  court  are  of  an  opinion,  that  the  judgment  per  se  doth  not 
clothe  the  defendant  with  the  legal  character  of  a  purchaser,  but 
that  the  judgment,  and  its  fruit,  to  wit,  the  payment  of  the  amount 
thereof,  must  both  concur,  to  vest  the  right  of  property  in  the  de- 
fendant. But  the  question  occnra,  to  what  eppch  shall  the  title  of 
thft  Hp.ffindant  relate  on  hia  satisfving  the  amount  of  the  judgment? 
^nd  we  tbi^k  his  title  relates  back  to  the  time  of  conyersion.  If  the 
thing  converted  should,  from  any  cause  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
be  destroyed  during  the  interval  intervening  between  the  period  of 
conversion  and  the  payment  of  the  judgment,  the  loss  must  be  sus- 
tained by  the  defendant;  jjidiiljeould. seem  to  follow,_that  if  the 
thing  should  improve  in  value  during  that  period,  the  benefit  ought 
to^^ennre  %()  the  defendant^  on  the  principle  qui  sentit  onus^  MDiire 
debet  et  COmmodum,  Tt  must  he  home  in  mind  that  the  plaintiff  in  an 

action  of  trover  compels  the  defendant  to  become  a  purchaser  against 
lyajrin ;  and  from  what  period  does  he  elect  to  consider  the  defend- 
ant as  a  purchaser  or  as  answerable  to  him  for  the  value  of  the  thing 
converted?  He  selects  the  date  of  conversion  as  the  epoch  of  the 
defendant's  responsibility,  and  claims  from  him  the  value  of  the 
property  at  that  period,  with  interest  to  the  time  of  taking  the  ver- 
dict.   The  inchfifttf*^  right   of    fh^   /^ofoT^df^^t,    Q°    °    py^nhoaor^    mnqf 

therefore  Vf^.  nonaidefeH  aji  ftoevftl  with   the  period  of   mnversion^ 

and     this   ri^hf,    he^ng    nn,r>aMrrymafiiA    hy  fho  jii/^grmoTif   arxA    li.q  A\a^ 

fthftrge^  miiflt^  on  legnl  anA  ogniffthlo  priTiniplpff    relflf^  hiiplf  to  ifa 

(*omT;i[]f>i;]  Pi:>mp.nt .  The  generality  of  our  expressions  must  not  be  mis- 
understood; we  do  not  mean  to  decide  that  in  all  cases  of  trover  the 
payment  of  the  damages  assessed  vests  the  right  of  property  in  the 
defendant.  Thus,  if  property  converted  is  returned  and  received  by 
the  owner  before  the  institution  of  an  action  of  trover,  as  damages 
could  only  be  given  for  a  partial  conversion,  the  payment  thereof 
would  not  divest  the  right  of  property  out  of  the  plaintiff,  and  vest 
it  in  the  defendant. 

Judgment  affi/nned. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Oriel  Bros.  v.  Pollak,  105  Ala.  249;  Smith  v. 
Smith,  51  N.H.  571;  Acheson  v.  MUler,  2  Ohio  St.  203,  206.  But  cf. 
Atwater  v.  Tupper,  45  Conn.  144, 147;  Third  National  Bank  v.  Rice, 
161  Fed.  822. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
GIFTS  INTER  VIVOS. 


COCHRANE  V.   MOORE. 

L.  R.  25  Q.  B.  D.  57.     1890. 

Fry,  L.J.  The  law  enunciated  by  Bracton  in  his  book  "de  ac- 
quirendo  rerum  dominio/'  f^f^yn^^  r^f^J^^  ^^  ^^f^  pflFpnf.  fliflf,  ^q  gift,  waa 
coniplf^tfi without  Wi^iti^^r^  r^^ ^ha finKjp^f. nf  t.hft gift.  ''Item opoftet/' 
he  says  (vol.  i,  p.  128),  "quod  donationem  sequatur  rei  traditio, 
etiam  in  vita  donatoris  et  donatorii;  alioquin  dicetur  talis  donatio 
potius  nuda  promissio  quam  donatio,  et  ex  nuda  promiissone  non 
nascitur  actio,  non  magis  quam  ex  nudo  pacto,  non  enim  valet  dona- 
tio imperfecta,  nee  chartee  confectio,  nee  homagii  captio  cum  omni 
solemnitate  adhibita,  nisi  subsequuta  fuerit  seysina  et  traditio  in 
vita  donatoris."  And  again  (p.  300):  ''Item  non  sufEcit  chartam 
esse  factam  &  signatam  nisi  probetur  donationem  esse  perfectam,  & 
quod  omnia,  quse  donationem  faciunt,  ritd  prsecesserunt,  &  subse- 
quutam  esse  traditionem,  alioqui  nunquam  transferri  potest  res 
donata  ad  donatoriimi.  Potent  enim  homagium  prsecessisse,  & 
qudd  charta  ritS  facta  sit,  &  vera  &  bona  &  cum  solemnitate  recitata 
&  audita,  tamen  nunquam  valebit  donatio  nisi  tunc  demum  cum 
fuerit  traditio  subsequuta,  &  sic  poterit  charta  esse  vera,  sed  sine 
facta  seysina,  nuda."  And  to  the  same  effect  is  another  passage  in 
chapter  xviii,  p.  310. 

In  Bracton's  day,  seisin  was  a  most  important  element  of  the  law 
of  property  in  general;  and,  however  strange  it  may  sound  to  jurists 
of  our  day  and  country,  the  lawyers  of  that  day  applied  the  term  as 
freely  to  a  pig's  ham  (Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,  p.  142;  see 
also  Professor  Maitland's  papers  on  the  Seizin  of  Chattels,  the  Beati- 
tude of  Seizin,  and  the  Mystery  of  Seizin:  Law  Quarterly  Rev.,  i, 
324;  ii,  484;  iv,  24,  286)  as  to  a  manor  or  a  field.  AHhaLtimajLha 

distinction^betweonjieal.anil pprgnnftl  pmpprfy  hs\A  nnt.  ypf.  gmwn 
UpLl  flip-  Hist|nntinT>  thft^i  rftnngniapid  wfl.q   hptwpiftn  thingp  nnrppp^Rlj 

and  things  incorporeal:  no  action  CQiJd  then  bejnaintainfidiMLa-con- 
tract-for  the  sale  pf_goodSj  even  foi:  valuable  consideration^  unless 
undepeal:  the  distinction  an  familiRr  f^  ufl  now  between  rontrRrts 
q,TiH  giffq  hnA  nnf.  fully  Hpvft]j[]>jv>/j^if.ap1f  The  law  recognised  seisin 
fig  jthe^ommon  incident  of  a]l.  .property  in  corporeal  thmgs,~and 
trq^it'QTi  or  the  f^f^ljvery  of  that  seisin  from  one  man  to  anotheFas 
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egential  t^  thn  twmnfnr  nf  th<^  property  in  that  thing,  whether  it  were 
land  or  a  horse,  and  whether  by  way  of  sglfior  of  fnft^  a^^H  ^b'^th^^r 

lyy  wnrH  nfrnniif.)^  pr  by  deed  iindftr  Rftftl.  T^^"  ^^^^fljty  ^^^_^^Y*^,^ 
of  f^iaiTi  hfl.q  HififtppPflrpH  irrnin  ft  Inrgp  part,  nf  fhft  f.rffflg^ftfitinns  Wnnwn 

tn  our  law;  hnt,  it  has  ai^rvivpH  in  the  ease-^^  ^^^ffmfTif-q  jTfJS  it.  rIsq 
Riirvjvftf^  in  thejcaae  of^igifts? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Bracton,  whilst  purporting  to  enun- 
ciate the  law  of  England,  is  really  copying  the  law  of  Rome.  But  by 
the  law  of  Rome,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Justinian,  gift  had  been 
a  purely  consensual  transaction,  and  did  not  require  delivery  to 
make  it  perfect.   (Inst,  ii,  vii.) 

Coming  next  to  the  great  law-writers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
they  hold  language  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Bracton,  except 
indeed  that  the  difiference  between  transactions  purely  voluntary, 
or  for  pecuniary  consideration,  appears  to  be  growing  somewhat 
more  important.  "Donatio,"  says  Fleta,  "est  qusedam  institutio, 
qufiB  ex  mera  liberalitate,  nullo  jure  cogente,  procedit,  ut  rem  a  vero 
ejus  possessore  ad  alium  transferatur.  Dare  autem  est  rem  acci- 
pientis  facere  cum  effectu,  alioquin  inutilis  erit  donatio,  cum  ir- 
ritari  valeat  et  revocari."  (Lib.  iii,  c.  3.)  He  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss various  kinds  of  gifts,  and  says:  "Alia  perfecta,  et  alia  incepta 
et  non  perfecta:  ut  si  donatio  lecta  fuerit  et  concessa,  et  homagium 
captum,  ac  traditio  nondum  fuerit  subsecuta."  (Loc.  cit.;  see  also 
Lib.  iii,  c.  15.) 

In  Lib.  iii,  c.  7,  he  discusses  the  necessary  elements  of  donations, 
and,  amongst  other  things,  the  effect  of  duress  on  a  gift;  and  here  the 
necessity  of  delivery  is  again  clearly  shewn,  because,  according  to 
Fleta,  a  promise  made  without  duress  followed  by  delivery  under 
duress  is  not  a  valid  gift.  "Refert  tamen,"  he  says,  "utrum  metus 
prffiveniat  donationem  vel  subsequatur,  quia  si  primo  coactus,  et 
per  metum  compulsus  promisero,  et  postea  gratis  tradidero,  talis 
metus  non  excusat;  sed  si  gratis  promisero  et  compulsus  tradidero 
time  excusat  metus." 

Britton  held  substantially  the  same  language.  In  citing  him  we 
shall  prefer  the  translation  of  Mr.  Nichols  to  the  Norman-French  of 
the  original.  In  his  chapter  on  Gifts  (Lib.  ii,  c.  3),  he  gives  a  very 
clear  description  of  the  nature  of  a  gift.    "  A  gift/^  he  says,  "  is  an 

ftpt.  whArfihy  anything  ig  -tmlimtQiHly  trttnafArrpH  frnm  thft  tnift  pos- 
Sft,sanr  in  gnnthpr  pftrpnn^jnth_lhA  full  int^ntinn  that  the  thing  shall 

not_  return  to  t^ft  donor,  and  with  full  intention  Qn.the  part  of  the 

jryppivftr  to  rfitain  t.hft  thing  pntirftly  aS  his  OWn.  withoutJiestoring  it 
tot^ft  givftg- .  For  the  gift  pjinnnt  hft  pr^^ppr^y  made^  if  the  thing  given 
dft^  not  so  hplnng  ffO  trb^  ^^^_^J^^^j_tL^"^  ^^^  two  rights,  of  property 
apd  of  possession,  are  united  jii  his  pftraon,  so  that  the.gift  cannot  be 
revoked  by  the  donor^  or  made  void  by  another^  in  whom  the  lawful 
jyopftHy  is  vfist^d  "  (pp.  220,  221). 


\ 
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And  again  (Lib.  ii,  c.  3):  "Some  gifts  are  complete,  where  both 
rights  imite  in  the  purchaser;  others  are  begun,  but  not  completed; 
and  such  titles  are  bad,  as  in  case  of  gifts  granted,  whereof  no  livery 
of  seisin  follows"  (pp.  225-226). 

Passages  of  similar  import  will  be  found  in  Lib.  i,  c.  29,  and  Lib. 
ii,  c.  8. 

The  third  writer  of  the  age  of  Edward  I  is  one  of  a  very  different 
character  from  Fleta  and  Britton  —  we  mean  Horn,  the  author  of 
the  Mirror  of  Justices;  he  attacked  the  judges  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  his  days  with  a  vehemence  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
was  undeserved.  Tj^t  thmigh  Amnngpf.  t.hA  l/>/|  RhiiHinna  or  abuses  of 
the  law  which  stirred  his  soul  to  wrath,  some  relate  to  seisin,  yet  he 
has  nothing  to  say  at  variance  with  his  contemporaries  on  the  neces- 
sity of  delivery;  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  afl&rms  that  "the 
law  requires  but  three  things  in  contracts:  1 .  Tb^^  RgrfiprnftTit.  nf  t.hfl 

wills;  2.   Sa.ti«f«y»f.iQD  QJ  ^.hp^  d^Tinr;  3.  DelWfiry  ^f  ^hft  pnaRPaaion  ftTid 

eft"  (chap.  V,  sect.  1,  para.  75). 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  a  step  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
law  relative  to  gifts  which  resulted  in  this  modification:  that  whereas 
under  the  old  law  a  gift  of  chattels  by  deed  was  not  good  without  the 
delivery  of  the  chattel  given,  jtjgftf  nnwjiiplfjjliat^^^'^  gp^^Jay  deed 

i  until  dissentedAom  by  the  donee. 


Thus  in  Michaelmas  Term,  7  Edw.  4,  pi.  21,  fol.  20,  it  was  held  by 
Choke  and  other  justices  that  if  a  man  executes  a  deed  of  gift  of  his 
goods  to  me  that  this  is  good  and  effectual  without  livery  made  to 
me,  \mtil  I  disagree  to  the  gift,  and  this  ought  to  be  in  a  court  of 
record. 

In  Hilary  Term,  7  Edw.  4,  pi.  14,  fol.  29,  it  was  alleged  by  counsel 
(Catesby  and  Pigot),  that  if  a  man  give  to  me  ^^.11  hia  gf>nHa  hy  «.  HppHj 
altthoug^^  f^p'  He^-wfls  nnf.  HplivprAfM^  the  donee,  nevert.helms  the 
gift  Js^Qod^and  if  he  chooses  to  take  the  goods  he  can  justify  ihis  by 

the.^ft,  fllt.hmigh  TiQtige-hflfl  nnf.  heftn  givpn  f^  hirr)  of  t}ifi  gift;  and 
further,  that  jf  the  donee  P-Qmrnif.  fplnny  hpfnrp  nntifiP^  ftto.y  Rtill  the 

king,  will  have,  the  £fm(]fij  smd  q.lt.hmigh  notifie  may  be  mat.erial, 
ne.verthpilffls  when  he  ha^  pntifip,  this  wmilH  Hrvp  rplfltion,  f^  the 
time  of  the  gift,  etc.  But  the  court  said  that  such  a  gift  is  not  good 
without  notice,  for  a  man  cannot  give  his  goods  to  me  against  my  will. 
An  earlier  case  in  the  same  reign  has  been  cited  as  bearing  on  the 
present  question.  In  Michaelmas  Term,  2  Edw.  4,  pi.  26,  fol.  25, 
a  case  arose  on  trespass  of  goods,  in  which  Laicon  was  couiisel  for  the 
defendant,  and  the  coiurt  was  engaged  in  considering  the  sufficiency 
of  his  pleas.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Laicon  put  this  ques- 
tion, "Suppose  I  give  to  you  my  goods,  which  are  at  Everwike,  and 
before  that  you  are  seized  of  them,  a  stranger  takes  them  away, 
have  you  not  a  writ  of  trespass  against  the  stranger?"  Which  he 
then  proceeds  to  answer.  "  Yes,  Sir,  for  by  the  gift  at  once  the  prop- 
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erty  was  in  you  and  the  possession  by  the  writ  is  adjudged  in  you 
presently."  Danby,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  seemf 
to  have  assented,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  pleading  to  such  t 
writ  by  way  of  justification  would  confess  the  possession  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  taking  by  the  defendant  (car  la  si  vous  pled.  vr.  matter 
accord,  et  justif,  et  vous  confess,  prisel  hors  de  son  poss.).  But  im- 
mediately after  this  discussion  Laicon  foimd  his  argument  so  hope- 
less (videns  opinionem  curiffi  contra  eum)  that  he  seems  to  have 
amended  his  pleading^. 

This  case  seems  to  us  of  no  authority  on  the  point  under  inves- 
tigation. What  was  said  was  not  in  discussion  of  what  really  passed 
by  the  gift,  but  only  of  the  effect  of  pleading  in  preventing  the  denial 
of  the  plaintiff's  possession.  The  question  seems  to  relate  to  an  ef- 
fectual gift  of  goods  without  possession,  but  there  is  nothing  to  shew 
whether  the  parties  to  the  discussion  had  in  contemplation  a  gift  by 
deed  or  not.  The  cases  already  referred  to  which  occurred  a  few 
years  later  seem  to  shew  that  the  effect  of  a  deed  in  passing  the  prop- 
erty without  delivery  of  the  chattel  was  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  lawyers  of  that  day. 

Brooke,  in  his  Abridgment  (Trespass,  303),  cites  this  case  of  the 
2  Edw.  4,  and  seems  to  put  it  upon  a  somewhat  different  ground  to 
the  Year  Book  itself.  He  says  that  Danby  agreed  in  Laicon's  argu- 
ment, "for  by  the  gift  the  property  is  in  him,  and  then  the  law  ad- 
judges possession,  which  was  not  denied,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  law, 
because  goods  are  transitory  whilst  land  is  local."  We  can  find  no 
authority  for  these  reasons  in  the  entry  which  he  professes  to  be 
abstracting. 

This  case,  as  explained  by  Brooke,  seems  to  underlie  the  propo- 
sition asserted  twice  in  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Hudson,  Latch.  214, 
263,  discussed  in  2  Wms.  Saunders,  47,  a,  to  illustrate  the  right  of 
an  executor  to  sue  in  trover  before  actual  possession.  If,  it  was  said, 
a  man  in  London  gives  to  me  his  goods  in  York  and  another  take 
them  I  can  bring  trespass;  for  property,  it  was  added,  draws  pos- 
session in  chattels  personal.  The  court  were  not  considering  what 
gift  of  chattels  did  carry  the  property,  but  only  illustrating  the 
proposition  that  where  the  property  has  passed,  as  by  the  will  to  the 
executor,  there  the  law  attracts  to  it  possession.  This  would  be  per- 
fectly illustrated  by  the  case  of  chattels  in  York  transferred  by  deed 
executed  in  London.  The  whole  supposition  that  this  case  lends  any 
countenance  to  the  notion  that  chattels  can  pass  without  delivery 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  silence  of  the  case  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  gift  was  made:  and  this  point  was  not  material  to  the 
matter  under  consideration  by  the  court.  Moreover,  where  a  legal 
result  could  only  be  produced  by  a  deed,  our  elder  law-writers  were, 
we  believe,  less  apt  to  mention  the  deed  than  their  less  technical 
descendants. 
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One  other  case  in  the  reign  of  Eklward  IV  must  be  mentioned. 
In  Michaelmas  Term,  21  Edw.  4,  pi.  27,  fol.  55,  it  was  said  by  fisxAN, 
A^  that  in  Hptinne  of  chattelsit  waa  a  good  plea  to  say  that  thoplain- 
tifiLafter  the  bailment^gave  them  to  the  defendant  ajodihenJia  could 
havfeJiis.Iaw  —  quod  fuit  concessum.  The  case  appears  to  go  only 
to  this,  that  if  A  after  bailing  a  chattel  to  B,  then  gives  it  to  B,  B 
might  defend  himself  by  his  suit  in  an  action  of  detinue.  If  good  law, 
it  seems  to  establish  that  delivery  first  and  gift  afterwards  is  as 
effectual  as  a  gift  first  and  delivery  afterwards. 

One  case  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  perhaps  requires  considera- 
tion (Hilary  Term,  21  Hen.  7,  pi.  30,  fol.  18).  The  question  seems 
to  have  been  whether  the  use  of  land  was  presently  transferred  by 
a  bargain  and  sale,  and  in  the  course  of  the  report  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs:  "If  I  give  to  a  man  my  cow  or  my  horse,  he  may  take 
the  one  or  the  other  at  his  election:  and-thacai^ejsthat  immediately 

by  thfi^t  the  pmpprfy  iR  in  him^  and  that,  nf  t.ViP  otip  or  f hp  nfhpr  pt 

his  will;  but  if  the  case  were  that  I  will  give  to  him  a  horse  or  a  cow 
in  future  time,  then  he  cannot  take  either  the  one  or  the  other,  for 
then  it  is  in  my  election  to  choose  which  of  them  I  will  give  him." 
The  case  is  interesting  as  the  first  one  which  we  have  foimd  wliich 
emphasizes  the  distinction  in  gifts  between  words  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future  tense.  But  the  passage  we  have  cited  appears  to  have 
no  real  weight  of  authority.  It  is  only  part  of  the  argument  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  argument  does  not  appear  tenable;  for 
surely  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  gift,  even  a  grant  for  valua- 
ble consideration,  of  one  or  other  of  two  things  at  the  election  of  the 
donee  or  grantee,  can  pass  the  property  in  one  or  other  or  both  of 
these  things  immediately  and  before  the  election  of  the  grantee.  It 
is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  question  before  the  court  turned 
on  the  doctrine  of  election;  and  whether  the  supposed  gift  was  to  be 
by  deed  or  not  is  a  point  on  which  the  report  is  silent.  This  silence 
is  the  only  reason  why  the  passage  has  been  thought  by  some  per- 
sons relevant  to  the  present  inquiry. 

It  was  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  Tudors  that  the  action  on  the  case 
on  indebitatus  assumpsit  obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  our  law;  and  the 
effect  of  it  seems  to  have  been  to  give  a  greatly  increased  importance 
to  merely  consensual  contracts.  It  was  probably  a  natural  result  of 
this  that,  in  time,  the  question  whether  and  when  property  passed 
by  the  contract  came  to  depend,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  a  value 
consideration,  upon  the  mind  and  consent  of  the  parties,  and  that  it 
was  thus  gradually  established  that  in  the  case  of  bargain  and  sale 
of  personal  chattels,  the  property  passed  according  to  that  mind  and 
intention,  and  a  new  exception  was  thus  made  to  the  necessity  of 
delivery. 

This  doctrine  that  property  may  pass  by  ijontract .before  delivery 
appears  to  be  comparatively  modem.  It  may,  as  has  been  suggested, 
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owe  its  origin  to  a  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  that  the  property  was  at 
the  risk  of  the  purchaser  before  it  passed  from  the  vendor;  but  at  any 
rate  the  point  was  thought  open  to  argument  as  late  as  Elizabeth's 
reign  (see  Plowd.  lib,  and  see  a  learned  note,  2  Man.  &  Ry.  566). 

Flower's  Case,  Noy  67,  which  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  39 
Elizabeth  (see  p.  69),  appears  to  shew  that  the  necessity  of  delivery 
was  then  upheld  by  the  court.  The  case  is  thus  stated  by  Noy  (p. 
67) :  "A  borrowed  one  himdred  pound  of  B,  and  at  the  day  brought 
it  in  a  bagg  and  cast  it  upon  the  table  before  B  and  B  said  to  A, 
being  his  nephew,  I  will  not  have  it,  take  it  you  and  carry  it  home 
again  with  you.  And  by  the  court,  that  is  a  good  gift  by  paroU, 
being  cast  upon  the  table.  For  then  it  was  in  the  possession  of  B, 
and  A  might  well  wage  his  law.  By  the  court,  otherwise  it  had  been, 
if  A  had  only  ofifer'd  it  to  B,  for  then  it  was  chose  in  action  only,  and 
could  not  be  given  without  a  writing." 

ThevCQurLfieems.  to  have  held  that  delivery  wn,s  npfipssary,  hut 
tha.t  by  the.  jagtiii&  of  the.  mon^y  ^^  ^^^  tahlp  if.  pamp  inf<^  thp  pns- 
BfiflsioTi  nMjig^iinfi|ft,  rtiH  t.h».t.  t.hp  npphftw  taking  the  money  in  his 
iinclfiVpresenceand  by  his  direction,  there-was-an-actuaLdelivery 
by  th^  uncle  to  the  nephew  —  so  that  the  nephew  might  wage  his 
law,  i.e.,  might  conscientiously  swear  that  he  was  not  indebted  to 
his  uncle.  (See  the  case  discussed  in  Douglas  v.  D&aglasy  22  L.  T. 
(N.S.)  127.) 

In  Jenkins's  Centuries  (3d  Century,  Case  ix),  it  is  said:  "A  gift 
of  anything  without  a  consideration  is  good:  but  it  is  revocable  be- 
f ore  the  delivery  to  the  donee  of  the  thing  given.  Donatio  perficitur 
possessione  accipientis.  This  is  one  of  the  rules  of  law":  —  a  state- 
ment made  with  little  reference  to  the  other  matters  treated  of  in  the 
case.  We  know  of  no  other  authority  exactly  to  the  same  effect  as 
this,  nor  is  it  stated  as  having  the  authority  of  any  judicial  decision. 

Blackstone^s  discussion  of  the  subject  of  gifts  of  chattels  is  perhaps 
not  so  precise  as  might  be  desired;  but  his  language  does  not  seem 
to  us  essentially  to  differ  from  the  earlier  authorities:  "A.tnie«and 
proper  gift  or  grant  ia,."  he  saya^  "  always  accompanied  with  delivery 
oLposs^saion  and  takes  effect  immediately."  "5^^  ^^  *b§  gjfLdoes 
not  take  effect  by_  delivery  of  immpHjate  jpcgsession,  it  is  then  not 
pTOpprly  R  giftj  hut  Q  CT^^t^ft^t;  fl^d  this  a^man  caimpt  b^  ijompelled 
to_perfQrm"  (Book  2,  c.  30). 

In  1818,  the  year  before  Irons  v.  SmaUpiece,  2  B.  &  A.  551  was 
decided,  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  in  Hooper 
V.  Xjoodmn,  1  Sw.  485, '491,  said:  **A  gift  atjajs:  orin. equity  sup- 
Pj^ea-soiQe^act  to  pass  the  property;  in  donations,  inter  vivos  ...  if 
thfi-fiuhiect  iscapable  ol  delivery,  delivery." 

These  are,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  all  the  relevant  authorities  before 
the  decision  in  Irons  v.  Smallpiece^  though  they  are  not  all  the  au- 
thorities that  have  been  cited  as  relevant.   But  several  that  have 
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been  relied  upon  appear  to  us  to  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  point  at 
issue.  Thus  in  Wortea  v.  Clifton,  Roll.  61;  Mich.  12  James  1,  Coke 
arguendo  uses  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  civil 
law  and  ours  —  that  in  the  civil  law  a  gift  is  not  good  without  tradi- 
tion —  but  that  it  is  otherwise  in  our  law.  Here  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, the  gift  which  the  learned  counsel  referred  to  as  good  without 
delivery  is  a  gift  by  deed. 

In  like  manner  several  authorities  which  affirm  that  a  gift  of 
chattels  may  be  good  without  deed  and  are  silent  as  to  delivery 
(Perkins'  Profitable  Book,  Grant,  57;  2  Shep.  Touchs.  227;  Comyn 
Digt.  Biens  D  2)  have  been  cited  as  if  they  likewise  asserted  that  a 
gift  was  good  without  delivery  —  a  proposition  which  they  do  not 
affirm,  or,  as  we  think,  imply. 

Ihia-jgYifiW..oLthft  n-nthnrifips  IpaHh  us  t>o  concluHp  that  ftpoording 
to  the  old  law  no  g^^  ^^  f^^i  Qf  a  ^hfltt^l  w^q  pffpf>fnai  fr^  pnJM  it 
wb.ethfir,by  parol  or  by  deed,  and  ^betbei^  with  or  without  confiidprar 

%\nr\  iinlftsfl  fl.rmTnpfl.TiiftH  hy  Hptivpry-  thsit  nnl^at  law  two  except 

JJDns  have  been  fgrafted^jcaiejr^  tb^^j^p  of  deeds,  and  the  other  in 
property  ^)ifl1]  pflug  hefnrft  dplivp.ry. 


TENBROOK  v.   BROWN. 

17  Ind.  410.     1861. 

Appeal  from  the  Parke  Common  Pleas. 

WoRDEN,  J.  Suit  by  Tenbrook  against  Brown.  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff,  who  appeals  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  ver- 
dict and  judgment. 

Tenbrook  was  one  of  the  heirs  and  distributees,  through  his 
mother,  of  Samuel  Brown,  deceased,  and  the  defendant.  Brown, 
was  a  son  of  the  deceased,  and  his  executor.  The  complaint  sought 
diglribution  to  the  plaintiff  of  his  share  of  the  estate.  The  .contro- 
versy in  the  case  grew,  mainly,  out  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
claimed  the  most  of  the  personal  property,  supposed  to  have  been 
left  by  the  deceased,  as  having  been  given  to  him  by  the  deceased 
in  his  lifetime. 

We  will  notice  the  points  relied  upon  in  the  brief  of  counsel  for  a 
reversal. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  plaintiff  asked  the  following  instructions 
to  the  jury,  viz.:  — 

"4.  That  if  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  property 
claimed  as  a  gift  by  the  defendant,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  de- 
fendant as  agent  or  manager  for  defendant's  father,  before  the  time 
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the  gift  is  claimed  to  have  been  made,  and  no  apparent  change  ol 
ownership  or  control  had  taken  place  after  that  time,  there  is  no 
valid  gift."  This  charge  was  refused  as  asked,  but  given,  striking 
out  the  words,  "there  is  no  valid  gift,"  and  adding,  "it  is  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  there  had  been  no  gift." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  fourth  charge,  as  asked,  was  properly 
refused ;  and  that  as  given,  it  was  as  favorable  to  the  plaintiff  as  he 
could  legally  claim. 

There  f*aa  hft  nfi  dnuht  that  dfilivery  i?  necessary  ia  pass  the  title 
tofiLchattel  by  gift.  Chancellor  Kent  says  on  this  subject,  "Delivery 
in  thi6,  as  in  every  other  case,  must  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  It  must  be  an  actual  delivery,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  capable 
of  delivery.  It  must  be  secundam  svbjectum  materiam,  and  be  the 
true  and  effectual  way  of  obtaining  the  command  and  dominion  of 
the  subject.  If  the  thing  be  not  capable  of  actual  delivery,  there 
must  be  some  act  equivalent  to  it.  Thii  donor  must  part,  not  only 
with-the  possession^  but  with  the  dominion  of  the  property. ' '  2  Kent's 
Com.,  3d  Ed.,  p.  438. 

Now,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  if  the  property  in  question  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  as  agent  or  manager  for  his  father, 
at  the  time  of  the  gift,  still,  his  father  might  execute  to  him  a  valid 
gift  of  the  property  while  thus  in  his  possession.  The  law  clearly 
wonlrl  not  jequire»  in  snch  case,  that  the  defendant  should  first  sur- 
render  his  actual  possession  to  his  father,  in  order  that  his  father 
imght  redeliver  the  property  to  him  in  execution  of  the  gift.  It  would 
seem  that  in  such  case  the  gift  would  be  complete,  if  the  father  be- 
stowed tha.property  upon  the  defendant  and  relinquished  all  do- 
minion _and.  control  over  it,  and  recognized  the  defendant's  posses- 
©onjbhfirfiof  jis  being  in  his.  ownrigbt;  and  if  the  defendant,  on  his 
gajt^  accepted  the  gift,  and  retained  possession  of  the  property  in 
virtue  thereof,  with  his  father's  consent.  Actual  delivery  could  not 
be  made,  without  first  going  through  the  useless  formality  of  sur- 
rendering up  possession,  because  possession  was  already  in  the  de- 
fendant. Such  acts  as  above  indicated  would  seem  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  delivery,  and  to  be  sufficient  to  vest  the  property  in  the  donee. 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  this  might  have  been  done,  and  yet  that 
there  might  not  have  been,  in  the  language  of  the  charge  asked,  any 
"apparent  change  of  ownership  or  control,"  after  the  gift.  The 
charge  implies  that  there  must  have  been  such  a  change  of  owner- 
ship or  control  as  would  be  "  apparent"  to  the  world.  The  defendant, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  charge,  having  the  possession  of  the  property  at 
the  time  of  the  gift,  we  think  the  gift  might  be  valid,  although  there 
was  no  such  apparent  change  of  the  ownership  or  control  thereof. 
There  might  have  been  a  real  change  of  ownership,  and  of  the  capac- 
ity in  which  the  defendant  controlled  the  property,  which  appear- 
ances would  not  necessarily  indicate.  This  is  a  question  between  an 
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heir  of  the  donor  and  the  donee.  If  the  rights  of  creditors  of  the 
donor  were  involved,  the  question  might  admit  of  a  dilBferent  solu- 
tion. 

Note.  —  See,  in  accord  with  the  principal  case  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bailee  of  a  chattel  may  be  made  the  donee  thereof. 
Wing  V.  Merchant,  57  Me.  383;  Miller  v.  Neff,  33  W.Va.  197,  207; 
Winter  v.  Winter,  4  L.  T.  (N.S.)  639;  In  re  Alderson,  64  L.  T.  (N.S.) 
645.  See  also  AUen  v.  Cowan,  23  N.Y.  502;  Kilpin  v.  RaUey,  [1892] 
1  Q.  B.  582. 


BICKFORD  V.   MATTOCKS. 

95  Me.  547.     1901. 

Savage,  J.  Delivery  may  be  made  to  the  donee;  or,  as  is  com- 
monly, but  somewhat  loosely  said,  it  may  be  made  to  a  third  person 
for  the  donee,  or  for  the  use  of  the  donee.  Borneman  v.  Sidlinger,  15 
Maine,  429;  Hill  v.  Stevenson,  63  Maine,  364;  Dole  v.  Lincoln,  supra. 

Not  every  delivery  to  a  third  person  is  a  delivery  for  the  donee, 
or  for  the  use  of  the  donee,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  phrases  are 
used  in  the  cases  cited.  There  may  be  a  delivery  to  a  third  person 
which  constitutes  him  the  agent  of  the  donor,  and  there  may  be  a 
delivery  which  constitutes  him  a  trustee  for  the  donee,  and  the  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  intention  with  which  the  deliverj'^  is  made.  If  the 
donor  deliver  the  property  to  the  third  ppirsnn  simply  for  the  purpose 
Qfjysdelivering  it  to  the  donee  as  the  agent,  oi  the  donor,  the_gift  is 
UPt  complete  until  the  property  has  actu^lbLbeen  delivered  to  the 

donee,    Sir^  «  Hplivf>Ty  fg  nnf.  flKsinlnt^^  fnr  thp  nrHinary  pHnniplp  ni 

f  agency  applies,  by  which  the  donor  pflu  rpvnWp  thA  Rnthnnty  ofjjift 

agent,  apd  r^"^^  p^ff*?^?*?!^^  ^^  ^^^  prnp^rfy^  Qf  QTiy  f iTv>P  hpfnrfi  fhA 

authoritv  ia  ftxp.outp,d.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the.  donor  delivers  the 
p>roperty  to  the  third  per^n^,  with  thp  infATit  thai,  thp  gift  jshalLtake 

^P^^tf  iTpmprlintAlY^  and  thus  pfl-rtfi  with  all  prPRPTit  anH  fntnrp  Hn- 
minion  over  it.  the  third  person  holds  as^  tniat^p.  for  thp  HnnpPj  and 
the  ^t  is  in  that  rfi^pftfit  mmplpt^. 


McWILLIE  V.   VANVACTER. 

35  Miss.  428.     1858. 

Smith,  C.J.,  delivered  the  following  opinion:  — 

The  adverse  title  set  up,  and  upon  which  the  assumption  is  based, 
that  the  property  in  question  was  not  assets  of  the  estate,  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  distribution,  arises  under  the  deed  of  gift 
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r^ffirrp^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  r^nfflT^Honf  >g  anffWft^    That  deed  piirr>ort8  to  be 

fpimdftd  upon  thft  Inve  and  afYftcti^>n,  whifih  the  donor  or  grantor 
bore  to  the  donee.  M^^  Sftrah  .T.  MfiWillip^  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
the  further  consideration  of  one  dollar.  It  conveyed  certain  slaves, 
including  those  in  controversy,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  McWillie,  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  a  trustee,  for  the  use  of  the  appellant,  Abram  A. 
McWillie,  and  reserving  to  the  grantor  during  her  life  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  property.  It  bears  date  on  the  25th  of  April,  1842, 
and  was,  on  the  same  day,  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  whose  certificate  is  in  the  following  words:  "Personally  ap- 
peared before  me,  Daniel  Moore,  an  acting  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
and  for  said  county,  Mrs.  Ann  McWillie,  widow,  trading  and  acting 
for  herself,  who,  in  my  presence,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the 
foregoing  instrument  of  writing  as  her  own  act  and  deed,  and  for  the 
purposes  therein  specified,"  The  grantor  died  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1844,  and  the  deed  was  filed  for  record  two  days  after  that  event. 
The  record  contains  no  further  proof  of  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 
Abram  A.  McWillie  lived  on  the  same  place  with  the  grantor,  when 
the  deed  was  executed,  and  when  she  died.  There  was  no  evidence 

nnr  an  flttempt  at  pr^f>f^  that  the  slavfifl  RpftcifieH  \i[\  the  ^^^  wato 

ever  delivered  to  any  person  interested  under  it.  On  the  contrary,  in 
accordance  ^dth  the  reservatiQn_.iaL.the  deed,  the  evidence  tends 

strongly  tp  ahow  th«^;  ^^i  point  nf  ffl.fit,  f.hpivft  never  wgg  a-  delivery  of 
the  property  embraced  therein. 

The  questions  arising  upon  these  facts  respect  the  validity,  due 
execution,  and  delivery,  of  the  instrument  under  which  the  adverse 
claim  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  McWillie  and  the  appellant  is  set  up.  We 
will  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  character  of  the  instrument  it- 
self, as  our  conclusions  upon  that  subject  may  dispense  with  any 
further  investigation. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  instrument  in  question  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  voluntary  deed,  and  not  a  conveyance  of  property, 
based  upon  a  consideration  deemed  valuable  in  law.  It  k  whftt  th^ 
Iftg;  rfi(^^g^i?tffl  ft^  ^  ^*^^  ^^  e?^^  The  proposition  to  be  solved,  there- 
fore, is  whether  a  gift  or  a  donation  of  chattels  personal,  without 
delivery  of  possession  to  the  donee,  by  deed  of  gift  which  reserves 
possession  to  the  donor  for  life,  is  valid,  under  the  law  of  this  State? 

A  gift  of  a  chattel  personal  is  the  act  of  transfeiTing  the  right  and. 
possession  thereto;  whereby  onfi_man  ifinomices,  and  another  man 
acquires,  immediately^  all  right  and  title  thereto.  No  consideration 
is  necessarv  to  support  it;  and  if  made  bona  Me^  and  thereis  an  imr 

mP>HiRf^  df^lWfiry  of  ppsaeasinn^  it  la  gnoH  Rgainst  the  world.    But  if 

the  gift  does  not  take  effect  by  immediate  delivery  of  poasessionj  it 

igJjheTi  not  n.  gift^  hnt  n  nnnimnt     The  SUbjCCt  of  the  gift  mUSt  be 

certain,  and  there  must  be  the  mutual  consent  and  concurrent  will 
of  both  parties.  Delivery  of  possession  to  the  donee  was  essential  to 


/t 
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the  validity  of  a  gift  of  a  chattel  personal.  This  was,  unquestion- 
ably, the  rule  at  common  law,  in  regard  to  gifts  by  parol.  But  a 
distinction  has  been  taken,  in  some  of  the  English  cases,  between 
gifts  by  parol  and  by  deed;  and  it  has  been  hinted  or  assumed,  that 
a  gift  of  a  chattel  might  do,  without  delivery,  if  made  by  deed,  or  in 
writing.  Flower's  Case,  Noye's  Rep.  67  (cited  by  Kent) ;  Irons  v. 
Smallpiecef  2  Bam.  &  Alder.  551.  This  rule,  as  a  principle  of  the 
common  law,  at  best,  rests  upon  slender  authority,  and  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  is  denied  to  exist.  2  Kent's  Comm.  439.  However  this 
may  be,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  doctrine  of  this  court 
on  the  subject  for  the  last  twenty  years;  as  no  distinction  has  ever 
been  recognized  between  the  gift  of  a  chattel  personal,  by  parol  or 
by  deed.  In  all  cases,  in  which  the  question  has  come  directly  be- 
fore the  court,  and  where  its  determination  was  necessary  to  a  dis- 
position of  the  case,  it  is  held,  that  delivery  of  possession  is  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  a  gift,  whether  attempted  to  be  made  by  parol, 
or  by  an  instnmient  in  writing.  McarshaU  v.  Fvlgham,  4  How.  216; 
\]  2  lb.  745  {Thompson,  v.  Thompson) ;  Caradine  v.  Collins,  7  S.  <&  M. 
■  428;  Newell  v.  Newell,  34  Miss.  R.  385;  Haley  v.  Brown  (not  re- 
ported). 

In  the  two  first  cases,  the  question  arose  upon  deeds  which  pur- 
ported to  convey  the  property  donated,  absolutely,  without  any 
condition  or  reservation  of  possession  to  the  donors.  In  the  third 
case,  the  words,  ''under  my  own  proper  guardianship  and  protec- 
tion," were  mserted  after  the  habendum  in  the  deed  of  gift,  which, 
it  is  manifest,  was  equivalent  to  a  reservation  of  the  possession,  until 
the  donor  should  see  proper  to  perfect  the  gift,  by  a  delivery  of  the 
property  specified  in  the  deed.  The  charges  given  in  the  court  below, 
raised,  directly,  the  question  whether  the  deed  was  operative,  or  not, 
unless  there  had  been  a  delivery;  and  it  was  distinctly  held^_and 
stated  to  be  the jfittled.doctrine  of  this  court,  that  a  delivery,  either 
actual  or  constructive,  ^5![afl.5Saeiitial  to  the  validity  of  a  gift;  and  of 
course,  whether  the  gift  was  by  parol,  or  an  instrument  of  writing;  as 
the  question  then  under  consideration  arose  upon  a  deed  duly  exe- 
cuted and  recorded.  The  court  say,  in  that  case,  "As  between  the 
donor  and  donee,  the  gift  of  a  chattel  is  incomplete,  without  delivery, 
or  some  act  equivalent  to  a  delivery,  if  at  the  time  the  thing  be  sus- 
ceptible of  transmission.  We  do  not  sav.  that  actual  delivftry  is 
nftcft^aary;  jt  mny  hft  ftffnfitnictive»  or -symbolicaJ.  Perhaps  the  de-  -» 
livery  of  a  deed,  or  having  it  recorded,  might  be  regarded  as  circum-  1 
stances  sufficient  to  amount  to  a  delivery,  or  to  justify  the  presump-  I 
tion  that  a  delivery  had  been  made.  We  only  decide,  that  delivery,  I 
actual  or  constructive,  is  necessary."  ---' 

The  fourth  case,  Haley  v.  Brown,  presented  the  precise  question 
under  consideration.  In  that  case,  there  was  no  written  opinion;  but 
it  was  decided  expressly  upon  the  authority  of  the  case  previously 
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cited.  The  case  of  Newell  v.  Newell  recognizes  the  doctrine  held  in 
all  the  preceding  cases;  that  is,  that  ''a  gift  is  never  complete  without 
a  delivery  of  the  property." 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (H.  Code,  637, 
sec.  2)  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  expressed 
and  manifest  object  of  that  statute  was  to  protect  creditors  and 
purchasers,  without  notice,  against  fraudulent  sales  and  volimtary 
gifts.  For  this  purpose,  the  statute  reqmres  that  possession  shall 
remain  with  the  donee,  or  a  deed  be  duly  executed  and  recorded,  as 
notice  to  the  world  that  the  gift  was  made.  It  is  clear,  that  the  stat- 
ute does  not  attempt  to  change  the  rule  at  common  law,  which  makes 
delivery  to  the  donee  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  gift  of  a  chattel 
personal.  It  proceeds  upon  the  presumption,  that  a  valid  gift  has 
been  made ;  and  provides  that  the  gift,  however  valid,  shall  not  stand 
against  creditors  and  purchasers,  unless  possession  shall  remain  with 
the  donee,  or  the  gift  be  evidenced  by  deed  duly  executed  and  re- 
corded. It  is,  hence,  manifest  that  the  statute  has  no  application  to 
the  subject. 

As  delivery  is  the  act  by  which  the  donor  parts  with  his  title  and 
possession  to  the  subject  of  a  donation,  and  the  donee  acquires  the 
right  and  possession  thereto,  it  seems  too  plain  for  controversy,  that 
if  a  deed  of  gift  which  purports  to  transfer  the  possession  and  title 
to  a  chattel,  to  take  effect  in  preaentif  be  inoperative,  unless  delivery 
be  made  to  the  donee;  a  deed  of  gift  of  chattels,  which  purports  to  ^ 
convey  a  present  interest,  to  take  effect,  in  possession,  upon  some    / 
futiue  event,  where  possession  is  not  delivered,  but  is  expressly  re-    j 
served  to  the  donor,  must  also  be  invalid. 

As  this  is  incontrovertibly  true,  in  order  to  avoid  a  very  palpable 
inconsistency,  we  would  be  driven  to  hold  that  the  gift,  in  either 
case,  is  void  without  delivery  of  possession,  or  that  a  delivery  is  not  ^ 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  gift  of  a  chattel  personal.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  latter  alternative,  we  disregard  a  plain  principle  of  the 
conmion  law,  and  discard  a  doctrine  of  this  court,  which  has  been 
acted  upon,  by  citizens,  clients,  and  counsel,  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  ^ 
century,  as  the  settled  law  of  the  land. 

Handy,  J.,  delivered  the  following  opinion:  — 

The  question  is,  is  a  deed  of  gift,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
the  donor  to  the  donee,  conveying  personal  chattels  to  the  donee, 
but  reserving  possession  to  the  donor  for  a  specified  time,  valid,  as 
between  the  donor  and  donee,  to  transfer  to  the  latter  the  title  to  the 
property? 

It  is  true,  that  the  negative  of  this  proposition  is  held  by  the  cases 
of  Thompson  v.  Thompsoiif  2  How.  737,  and  Marehall  v.  Fvlgham, 
4  lb.  216.  In  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  in- 
strument under  which  the  title  was  claimed,  was  not  in  law  a  deed, 
and  could  not  import  any  of  the  legal  efficacy  of  a  deed.  The  ques- 
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tion,  therefore,  did  not  properly  arise  in  that  case,  and  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  authority  upon  the  point. 

In  Marshall  v.  Fvigham,  there  was  no  reservation  of  possession 
to  the  donor,  in  the  deed;  but  it  is  broadly  held,  that  if  a  deed  does 
not  take  effect  by  immediate  delivery  of  possession  of  the  chattel, 
it  is  not  a  gift,  but  a  contract. 

The  authority  on  which  this  rule  is  stated,  is  2  Bl.  Comm.  442. 
But  it  appears  to  be  evident,  from  the  context,  that  Blackstone  re- 
ferred to  gifts  by  parol,  in  the  passage  cited,  and  when  he  says  that 
a  true  and  proper  gift  is  always  accompanied  by  delivery  of  the 
chattel;  for  he  states,  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  then  ''it  is  not  in  the 
donor's  power  to  retract  it."  He  further  states,  that  without  de- 
livery, it  is  not  a  gift,  but  a  contract.  Yet  he  shows  in  the  same 
chapter,  that  if  it  be  by  deed,  though  voluntary,  it  imports  a  consid- 
eration, and  the  donor  is  bound  by  it.  So  that  the  general  remark, 
in  relation  to  the  necessity  for  delivery  of  possession,  must  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  what  he  denominates  "a  true  and  proper 
gift"  —  a  naked,  simple  gift  —  by  parol;  for  he  lays  it  down,  as  the 
general  rule,  that  gifts  of  chattels  may  be  made,  "either  in  writing, 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  attested  by  sufficient  evidence,  of  which  de- 
livery of  possession  is  the  strongest  and  most  essential"  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  in  point  of  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  gift  has  been  made, 
that  delivery  of  possession  is  essential.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that 
that  fact  may  not  be  shown  by  other  evidence  than  delivery  of  pos- 
session. 

He  says  but  little,  as  to  gifts  by  writing  or  deed,  because  such 
instruments  are  such  clear  evidence  of  the  title  conveyed  by  them, 
that  they  would  speak  for  themselves,  and  required  nothing  to  be 
said,  as  to  their  nature  and  effect,  which  were  governed  by  the  gen- 
eral rules  applicable  to  deeds.  But  it  was  different  with  respect  to 
parol  gifts.  Being  doubtful  and  uncertain  as  to  their  true  character, 
and  as  to  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rested,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  decisive  act,  showing  clearly  that  the  donor  intended  that  the 

^  chattel  should  be  the  property  of  the  donee,  should  appear;  and  that 
act,  in  such  a  case,  was  the  delivery  of  possession.  BuLJn-the  case 
.of  a  conveyance  by  deed,  the  nature  of  the  title  is  rendered  certain 
to  the  donee,  and  the  donor  is  thereby  estopped  from  setting  up 
title,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  solemn  deed.  Hence  the  reasons 

/  stated  by  Blackstone,  as  rendering  delivery  necessary,  in  the  case 

!  of  a  parol  gift,  could  not  be  applicable  to  a  gift  by  deed. 

^  If,  however,  a  gift  by  deed  be  regarded  as  a  contract,  as  stated,  it 
can  make  but  little  difference,  as  between  the  donor  and  donee,  by 
what  name  the  act  is  designated ;  for  if  it  be  a  contract,  it  would  bind 
the  donor,  and,  in  equity,  the  donee  would  take  the  use  and  pos- 
session of  the  chattel  which  the  donor  had  contracted  to  convey, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  and,  as  to  creditors  and 
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subsequent  purchasers,  the  deed,  if  recorded,  and  made  honafidey  is 
rendered  valid,  by  the  positive  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

But  the  rule,  as  stated  in  Marshall  v.  Fvlgham,  is  not  sustained  by 
the  subsequent  cases  in  this  court.  In  Carradine  v.  Collins^  7  S.  4 
M.,  it  is  said:  '^  As  between  donor  and  donee,  the  gift  of  a  chattel 
is  incomplete,  without  delivery,  or  some  act  equivalent  to  delivery. 
"The  delivery  may  be  consirwctivey  or  symbolical.  Perhaps  the  de- 
livery of  a  deed,  6r  having  it  recorded,  might  be  regarded  as  circum- 
stances suf&cient  to  amount  to  delivery,  or  to  justify  the  presumption 
that  delivery  had  been  made.  We  do  not  decide  what  is  a  sufficient 
delivery,  or  what  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  made.  We  only 
decide  that  delivery,  actual  or  constructive,  is  necessary."  And  this 
doctrine  is  sustained,  by  reference  to  the  cases  in  12  John.  188,  and 
10  lb.  293. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  case  cited  in  12  John.  Rep.  was 
a  title  set  up  under  a  parol  gift  of  a  slave;  and,  with  reference  to  such 
a  gift,  that. court  says,  that  "a  delivery  of  possession  was  necessary 
to  a  change  of  property";  and  the  case  in  10  John.  Rep.  was  a  parol 
gift  of  a  chose  in  action;  and  the  court  says,  that,  in  such  a  case,  "  de- 
livery of  possession  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  gift."  But  noth- 
ing is  said,  nor,  indeed,  could  properly  have  been  said,  in  either  of 
these  cases,  as  to  the  validity  of  a  gift  by  deed,  without  delivery  of 
possession  of  the  chattel  to  the  donee. 

It  would  appear,  from  this  case  of  Carradine  v.  Collins,  that  it  was 
not  considered  to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  actual  delivery 
of  the  chattel,  in  order  to  render  the  gift  valid,  when  it  was  made  by 
deed,  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered;  and  this  doctrine  is  amply 
sustained  by  authority  and  by  sound  reason. 

It  is  said  that  the  case  of  Wall  v.  WaU,  30  Miss.  91,  is  not  an  au- 
thority upon  the  point,  because  the  question  was  not  there  presented, 
and  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  that  case.  This  is  a  mis- 
apprehension. The  question  was,  whether  the  instrument,  in  that 
case,  was  a  will  or  a  deed.  That  was  the  question  argued  by  counsel, 
and  decided  by  the  court.  In  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  a 
deed,  the  question  was  distinctly  presented,  whether  the  disposition 
of  the  property,  made  by  it,  was  valid  in  law,  or  void.  And  that 
involved  two  questions,  —  whether  the  instrument  was  delivered; 
and  whether  it  was  valid,  the  possession  of  the  property  being  re- 
served to  the  donor  for  life.  It  was,  thereupon,  determined,  that  the 
disposition  was  legal,  and  hence  that  it  was  a  valid  deed,  iand  not  a 
will;  so  that  the  character  and  legal  effect  of  the  instrument  were 
diatinctly  presented. 

The  distinction  as  to  the  necessity  for  delivery  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  elementary  works.  "A  gift,"  says  Chitty,  "is  not  good 
and  binding,  imless  it  be  by  deed;  or  unless  the  thing,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  gift,  be  actually  delivered  to  the  donee."  Chitty 
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Contr.  52.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  in  Williams  on  Personal 
Property,  33.  It  is  also  held^by  adjudications  in  England,  a?  a  rule 
of  the  common  law:  Irons  v.  Smailpiece,  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  (4  EJng.  C.  L. 
Rep.)  562;  Ward  v.  Audlandy  16  M.  4  W,  871 ;  and  is  fully  sanctioned 
by  adjudicated  cases  in  this  country:  Banks  v.  Marberry,  3  Littell, 
276;  Bohn  v.  Headley,  7  Harr.  4  John.  257;  Caines  v.  Marley,  2 
Yerger,  582;  Duncan  v.  Sdfs  adndnistraior,  1  Marp.  (N.C.)  466. 
And  no  adjudicated  case  has  been  produced,  holding  that  a  gift  by 
deed,  duly  executed  and  delivered,  without  delivery  of  possession 
of  the  chattel  conveyed,  was  not  valid,  by  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  except  it  be  Marshall  v.  Fidgham. 

These  authorities  appear  to  be  conclusive  of  the  question,  as  a  rule 
of  the  common  law. 

But  the  validity  of  such  a  gift  is  clearly  recognized  by  our  Statute 
of  Frauds.  Hutch.  Code,  638,  §  2.  It  enacts,  that  any  conveyance 
of  chattels,  not  upon  valuable  consideration,  shall  be  taken  to  be 
fraudulent,  as  to  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers)  unless  the 
same  be  by  deed,  acknowledged  and  recorded,  or  unless  the  possession 
of  the  chattel  should  remain  with  the  donee.  This  statute,  it  is  true, 
has  especial  reference  to  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers;  but 
it  distinctly  recognizes  the  validity  of  a  gift  of  chattels,  as  to  such 
persons,  provided  it  be  made  bona  fide,  and  duly  acknowledged  and 
recorded.  And  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  hold  such  a  deed  valid,  as 
to  the  rights  of  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers,  but  yet  void 
as  to  the  parties  themselves?  It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  that 
such  a  deed  was  valid  as  to  third  persons,  as  it  is  clearly  declared  by 
the  statute  to  be,  and  yet  inoperative  as  between  the  parties  to  it; 
for  that  would  be  contrary  to  all  reason,  as  well  as  the  rule  plainly 
recognized  by  the  statute,  that  the  deed  is  binding  between  the 
parties  to  it,  though  void  as  to  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers; 
and  though,  in  order  to  make  it  effectual,  as  to  such  persons,  it  must 
be  recorded,  yet,  as  between  the  parties,  no  registration  is  necessary, 
provided  it  be  a  deed  duly  executed  and  delivered. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  has  indicated,  in  how  far  conveyances  of 
the  character  in  question  were  deemed  impolitic  and  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. Bul^.  as  between  the  donor  and  donee,  irrespective  of  the 
filAJTna  nf  firfidit><;>ra  ftnj  BuhBequent  purchasers,  no  rpiflfion  of  sound 
policy  appears  to  require  that  a  donor  shalLnQLb,ayeJhe. power,  by 
dpQ(j  Hilly  ftYftfiiitfid  and  deliy^^^^d,  rtiH  ftfipppmlly  if  i-pmrHpHj  t<w»nn- 
vfjrJTJa  fitifl.tt^.1  by  way  of  gift,  to  a  pfiraon  standing  in  sn^b  ft  rftlatinn 
^^  jJ!?f)^  ^^  IriTiHrAH  t^  }^im^  ftA  tn  finnRtitiif/>  fl.  gonH  finnsidftrfttinnj 
tQ^tq.ke  effect  in  possesa^^Ti  nf  a  gpfif^ified  time.  SucTi  settlements 
appear  to  be  just  and  convenient  as  a  mode  of  disposition  of  prop- 
erty, enabling  the  donor  to  dispose  of  his  property  deliberately, 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  carefully  fixing  the  terms 
upon  which  it  should  vest  in  possession  in  the  donee,  saving  the 
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trouble  and  expense  of  administration  and  distribution,  and  making 
an  open  declaration  of  the  act;  and,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  and 
mftlHng  known  to  the  object  of  his  bounty,  the  portion  of  the  donor's 
property  which  he  was  to  receive,  without  the  power  of  revocation. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  such  dispositions  of  property,  nothing 
but  justice  would  be  done  to  those  who  should  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  donor's  property,  by  securing  it  to  their  use  beyond  the  power 
of  revocation,  but  to  take  effect  in  possession  at  the  time  which  the 
donor  had  seen  fit  to  appoint. 

Nor  does  this  rule  disturb  any  rights  which  may  have  been  ac- 
quired by  a  conformity  to  the  rule  in  Marshall  v.  Fidgham.  That 
decision  is  but  the  negation  of  a  power.  No  practice  can  have  grown 
up  under  it  in  the  country,  and  no  instruments  could  Have  been 
made  with  reference  to  it,  the  operation  of  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  view  of  the  question  here  taken.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cases  are  numerous  in  the  country  where  this  rule  has  been  acted 
upon,  and  where  deeds  of  gift  have  been  made  in  good  faith,  and 
duly  delivered  and  recorded,  and  treated  by  the  parties  as  valid, 
reserving  possession  of  chattels  to  the  donor  for  a  specified  time.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  honest  intentions,  and,  it  may  be,  just  disposi- 
tions of  property,  of  the  donor,  would  be  defeated  imder  the  rule 
contended  for,  and  with  the  most  unjust  consequences. 

Under  these  views  of  the  subject,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  deed 
in  this  case,  if  it  had  been  duly  executed  and  delivered,  would  have 
been  valid,  as  between  the  donor  and  donee,  to  convey  the  slaves  to 
the  donee,  to  take  effect  in  possession  at  the  donor's  death. 

Note. — The  opinion  of  Handy,  J.,  that  a  deed  of  a  chattel  passes 
title  thereto  upon  delivery  of  the  deed  alone  is  supported  by  the 
weight  of  authority.  See  Connor  v.  Traunck's  AdrnW,  37  Ala.  289, 294 ; 
Wyche  v.  Greeney  11  Ga.  159, 177;  Tarbox  v.  Graviy  56  N.  J.  Eq.  199, 
205;  Harten  v.  Gibson,  4  Desauss.  (S.C.)  139;  Caines  v.  Marley,  2 
Yerg.  (Tenn.)  582;  HiUebrant  v.  Brewer,  6  Tex.  45,  51;  Carr  v. 
Burdiss,  1  Cromp.  M.  &  R.  782,  788. 
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3  Coke,  25  a.     1591. 

The  same  law  of  a  gift  of  goods  and  chattels,  if  the  deed  be  de- 
livered to  the  use  of  the  donee,  the  goods  and  chattels  are  in  the 
donee  presently,  before  notice  or  agreement;  but  the  donee  may 
make  refusal  in  pais,  and  by  that  the  property  and  interest  will  be 
devested,  and  such  disagreement  need  not  to  be  in  a  court  of 
record. 
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Note.  —  Approved  in  Standing  v.  Bowring,  L.  R.  31  Ch.  D.  282. 

The  question  whether  acceptaiice  of  a  gift  of  chattels  is  neces- 
sary to  vest  title  in  the  donee  and  the  question  whether  acceptance 
of  a  deed  of  real  estate  is  necessary  to  vest  title  in  the  grantee  raise 
the  same  considerations.  The  second  question  has  been  before  the 
courts  much  oftener  than  the  first. 

The  authorities  are  tending  to  the  conclusion  that,  where  the 
deed  is  beneficial  in  its  character,  title  vests  in  the  grantee  upon 
delivery  of  the  deed,  without  more,  subject  to  divestment  upon 
actual  dissent  by  the  grantee.  There  is,  however,  important  au- 
thority to  the  contrary,  requiring  actual  assent  by  the  grantee,  — 
at  least,  if  the  grantee  is  not,  by  reason  of  infancy  or  limacy,  incap- 
able of  actual  assent. 

On  the  question  whether  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  chattels  is  neces- 
sary to  vest  title  in  the  donee,  see  Bangs  v.  Browne,  149  Mich.  478; 
Beaver  v.  Beaver,  117  N.Y.  421,  429;  Davis  v.  Garrett,  91  Tenn.  147, 
152;  Mahoney  v.  Martin,  72  Kan.  406, 410.  In  Bangs  v.  Broume,  title 
to  a  bank  deposit  was  held  to  have  vested  in  the  donee,  although  the 
donee  had  no  knowledge  of  the  gift  until  after  the  donor's  death. 
In  Beaver  v.  Beaver  the  court  said:  "The  acceptance,  also,  may  be 
implied  where  the  gift,  otherwise  complete,  is  beneficial  to  the 
donee."  In  Davis  v.  Garrett,  the  court  held  that  "when  the  donee 
is  incapable  of  exercising  any  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  the  con- 
veyance is  clearly  beneficial,  the  law  will  presume  an  acceptance." 
But  in  Mahoney  v.  Martin,  the  court  said :  "  No  gift  can  be  complete 
without  the  acceptance  thereof  by  the  donee.  The  law  presumes 
such  acceptance  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  When 
this  fact  is  disputed  its  determination  will  depend,  like  any  other 
question  of  fact,  upon  the  evidence.  .  .  .  The  court  found  from  the 
evidence  that  the  donee  did  not  accept  the  gift  during  the  life  of  the 
donor." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  A  SALE  AND  A  BAILMENT. 


NORTON  V.  WOODRUFF. 

2  N.Y.  153.     1849. 

Appeal  from  the  supreme  court,  where  the  action  was  assumpsit 
brought  by  Norton,  Baker  and  Hall  against  WoodrufiF,  tried  at  the 
Onondaga  circuit,  before  Whiting,  circuit  judge,  in  April,  1846.  The 
plaintiffs  claimed  to  recover  upon  a  contract  in  the  words  following, 
viz: 

''I  agree  to  take  all  the  wheat  that  Norton,  Baker  and  Hall  have 
at  the  storehouse  of  S.  H.  Cook,  in  CamiUus,  and  also  all  the  wheat 
they  have  at  the  storehouse  of  E.  Shead,  in  Belleisle,  and  give  them 
one  barrel  of  first-rate  superfine  flour  at  my  miU  in  Salina,  for  every 
four  and  36-60th  bushels  of  wheat.  I  am  to  take  the  wheat  at  the 
storehouses,  and  pack  the  flour  in  first-rate  barrels,  and  warrant  the 
flour  to  pass  inspection  in  .Albany  or  New  York  market  for  good 
superfine  flour,  one  half  of  the  flour  to  be  delivered  on  Friday  of 
next  w6ek,  and  the  balance  on  Friday  of  the  week  after,  and  as  much 
sooner  as  I  can  make  it..  The  wheat  is  to  be  of  good  merchantable 
quality.  J.  C.  Woodruff. 

"Salina,  Oct.  2,  1845.  Norton,  Baker  and  Hall." 

It  was  proved  that  the  quantities  of  wheat  mentioned  in  the  above 
contract  amounted  to  3848  bushels,  all  of  which  was  received  into 
the  defendant's  mill,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  on  the  6th  and 
8th  days  of  October,  1845;  that  the  defendant  had  on  hand  at  the 
time  about  4000  bushels  of  other  wheat  of  about  the  same  quality 
as  that  received  from  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  on  receiving  the  wheat 
in  question  the  whole  was  mixed  together.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
wheat  would  make  about  one  barrel  of  superfine  flour  to  four  and 
15-60ths  bushels  of  wheat;  that  the  defendant's  mill  would  grind 
about  100  barrels  of  flour  per  day  besides  ordinary  custom  work; 
that  the  defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  wheat  almost  daily, 
none  of  which  was  kept  separate;  and  that  he  supplied  persons  \(ath 
whom  he  dealt  with  flour  made  from  the  common  mass  of  wheat, 
including  that  received  from  the  plaintiffs.  On  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1845,  thgjlfiffinriftnt  ^^v<>rpH  i^  thff  jmntJff^  ^^  barrels 
of  flour  upon  the  aforesaid  contract,  and  no  more  was  ever  delivered. 
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On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  proved  that  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  of  October,  1845,  the  ^j]^  «^^i^^^^,a,]lyjook_ fire  and  was 
consumed,  with  all  its  contents,  without  any  faultor  negligence  of 
the  defendant.  There  was  then  in  the  mill  about  4000  bushels  of 
wheat,  including  nearly  2000  bushels  of  the  wheat  received  from  the 
plainti£fs,  and  about  150  barrels  of  flour  packed. 

The  defendant  insisted  that  the  contract  was  one  of  bailment, 
Mid  not  of  sale,  and  therefore  that  bv  the  destruction  of  his  mill 
and  its  contents  without  fault  on  his  part,  he  was  excused  from 
delivering  the  residue  of  the  flour.  The  circuit  judge  so  held,  and 
on  that  ground  nonsuited  the  plaintiffsl  The  plaintiffs  excepted, 
and  moved  in  the  supreme  court  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  granted 
by  that*  court  sitting  in  the  Seventh  District.  The  defendant  ap- 
pealed to  this  court. 

Gardiner,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  only  question  necessary  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the- 
terms  of  the  contract  taken  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  and 
the  situation  of  the  parties^  fairly  import  a  sale  or  a  bailment. 

^fi^^b<?r  thfi  dpfilarp^'^""  "^r  tbf^  fiondnfit.  ofjthe  defendant  subse- 
qagpiiQ  the  agreementj  wfiTf}  adn^ifiriH^  "wnth  r  viftw  t^  \isi  coagtrn^^^ 
iioxu  E^en<^  of  this  chajucter  may  he  resorted  tpJor_the  purpose 
of  proving  a  contractTor  the  setiffi  m  w^^'^h  partifiular  tfiimajefiEg 
used  bv  thg  pftrfiftSj  ATiH  Rnmpf.jmftR  with  a  view  to  show  a  conversion 
:rf  the  property  whexe-AJ^aitoent  has  been^reviously  established- 
Here,  however^  the  contract  is  in  writing.  There  is  no  such  ambi- 
guity in  the  terms  as  requires  the  aid  of  extrinsic  testimony  to 
explain  them,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  must  consequently  be 
determined  by  its  language. 

It  appears,  then,  by  the  contract,  that  the  defendant  agreec? 
to  take  all  the  wheat  of  the  plaintiffs  at,  etc.,  and  ^'t>e_them  one 
barrel  of  first-rate  superfine  flour  Xacevery  four  bushels  and  fifty-six 
pounds  of  wheat  of  a  good  merchantable  quality;  the  flour  to  be 
packed  in  first-rate  barrels  and  warranted  to  pass  inspection  in 
Albany  and  New  York  for  good  superfine  flour.  If  the  word  **take" 
as  it  seems  in  this  contract  is  equally  applicable  to  a  bailment  as 
to  a  sale  or  exchange,  and  therefore  equivocal,  the  term  "give" 
requires  some  act  of  the  defendant  which  should  pass  the  property 
in  the  flour  to  the  plaintiffs.  As  a  word  of  contract,  it  demands 
something^more  than  the  re-delivery  of  the  plaintiffs'  wheat  in  the 
form  of  flour.  It  implies  that  the  property  in  the  thing  to  be  given 
is  in  the  donor  until  changed  by  delivery.  The  word  does  not  import 
a  mere  gratuity,  since  the  defendant  was  to  "give"  superfine  flour 
''for,"  that  is,  in  consideration  of ,  or  as  an  equivalent  for,  the  wheat 
taken  by  him  from  the  plaintiffs. 

Thftrp.  ia  Tiotllinff  '"  th^  f*rOTltirflfft  thft*  ftvpy^ngoly  ^t*  hy  ]|pplir*fl.tif>Ti 
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obliged  the  defendant  to  deliver  to  the  plftintiffR  flQ^^r  mflntifafit"^^ 
from  this  wheat,  or  wheat  of  a  similar  quality,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  m  their  possession,  or  which  they  might  subsequently 
obtain.  The  agreement  upon  his  part  was  satisfiftd  by  the  de^vp-^'Y 
of  a  barrel  of  first-rate  superfine  floiur  for  every  fomr  bushels  and 
fiftynsix  pounds  of  wheat  received  by  him,  whether  manufactured 
^t  his  mill  or  elsewhere,  olrf;ainedbyjgtiu'cha^  This  is  a 

controlling  circumstance  to  show  that  the  parties  intended  a  sale  or 
exchange  and  not  a  bailment.  The  distinction  between  an  obligation 

^  Tfi^ra^  f.hfi  gpftfiifift  thing  rftfi^JYgd^  nrnf  returning  others  f}^  f^\]^\ 

value^  ia  thfi  HiatiTiction  between  a  bailment  and  ajdebt,  so  reoogr 
n\^  hy  the  decisions  in  F^nfrlf^Tlfl  «^"^  tt^ia  atftte^  with  the  exception 
of  Seymour  v.  Brawny  10  John.  Rep.  44.  Jones  on  Baihnent,  102,  64; 
7  Cowen  Rep.  766;  Smiih  v.  Chrke,  21  Wend,  84;  Dykera  v.  Alfen, 
7  Hill,  498;  2  Kent,  Ck)m.  590.  The  decision  in  Seymour  v.  Brown  has 
been  overruled  in  the  same  court  in  which  it  was  pronounced,  and 
cannot,  we  think,  be  sustained  either  upon  principle  or  authority. 
\  new  trial  must  be  granted. 

New  trial  granted. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  INSURANCE   CO.  v.  RANDELL. 

L.  R.  3  P.  C.  101.     1869. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  fire  policy  of  insurance,  in  which  the 
respondents  were  plaintiffs,  and  the  appellants  were  defendants. 

The  appellants  were  an  insurance  company,  canying  on  business 
in  the  province  of  South  Australia,  and  having  their  principal  place 
of  business  at  Adelaide,  in  that  province.  The  respondents  were 
millers,  carrying  on  business  at  Blumberg,  in  the  same  province. 

The  facts  were  these:  — 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1866,  y.pplicatiQn  was  made  to  the  appellants 
by  the  respondents,  to  insure  the  current  stock  in  their  mill,  namely, 
wheat,  flour,  sacks,  etc.,  tcLthe  amount  of  £1250,^  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire,  and  on  the  same  day  an  insurance  was  effected  in 
the  terms  of  such  application,  and  subject  to  the  conditiong  indorsed 
on  the  policy;  one  of  which  was  that  "Goods  hfild  ^'^  tni«t  nr  nn 
commission  must  bft  iufiUf^  ^^  "'^^hi  othfirw^^*^  ^^^  pnliny  will  not 
extend  tg  cover  them." 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1867,  a  fire  occurred,  whereby  the 
respondents'  mill,  with  the  stock  therein,  was  destroyed.  A  claim 
was  made  by  the  respondents  for  the  loss,  but  the  amount  being 
disputed  by  the  appellants,  an  action  was  brought  by  them  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  stock. 

The  plaintiffs  declared  upon  the  policy,  and  the  defendants 
^leaded,  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  interested  in  the  stock,  and  also 
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that  in  their  proposals  for  tl^e  ipaiirftnr»p  fhAy  Typiyspnf.fifi  that  the 
stock  was  to  be  insured  for^thernffftWerg,  whereas  jt  waaheld  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  trust  for  other  pprsons.  Issue  was  joined  on  the  pleas, 
and  the  action  was  tried  before  the  chief  justice  and  a  jury. 

Upon  the  trial  it  was  admitted  by  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  stock 
which  had  been  destroyed  by.  the  fire  had  been  paid  for  by  the 
defendants,  except  such  portion  as  the  defendants  alleged  was  held 
by  the  plaintiffs  in  trust  for  others;  and  the  question  was,^ whether 

such  portion,  consisting  of  wheat,  w^iTh^ld  by  the  plaintiffs  in  trusty 
within  thq  mPAning  nf  fhp  flhnvA  CftTld'tJ^n^  and  wfla  tl^erefnre  not 
covered  by  the  policy. 

The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  was  material  to  this  question,  shewed 
that  according  to  the  plaintiffs'  custom  and  course  of  business 
wheat  was  received  by  them  from  farmers  to  whom  such  course  of 
business  and  dealing  was  known,  and  on  receipt,  shot  out  of  bags  in 
the  presence  of  the  farmers  who  brought  it  into  large  hutches,  where 
iiLbPiramfi  miypd  with  Dther  wheat,  which  had  been  received  in  a 
similar  manp^r^  and  on  part  of  which  advances  had  been  made  to 
the  farmers  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  wheat  thus  mixed  lost  its jdentitv 
and  became  the  current  stock  Bl  thcL plaintiffs,  which,  according  to 
their  course  of  dealing,  known  to  the  farmers,  was  either  sold  as 
wheat  by  the  plaintiffs  or  ground  in  their  mill.  The  plaintiffs  could 
do  what  they  liked  with  it.  If  ground,  the  flour  produced  from  such 
stock  was  sold  and  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  plaintiffs  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  as  their  own  property.  It  never  was  intended  by  the 
parties  that  the  identical  wheat  delivered  by  the  farmers  should  be 
returned  to  them.  On  delivery  of  the  wheat  to  the  plaintiffs  they 
gave  to  the  farmer  a  receipt  in  these  terms,  "  Received,  etc.,  to  store," 
and  it  was  shot  to  be  stored  or  taken  on  storage.  The  fanner  could 
at  any  time  demand.  AiL^qual  quiyitity  of  wheat  oflike  quality 
with  that  delivered  by  him  to  the  plaintiffs,  or  the  inarket  price 

of  an  equal  guaT^Jity^  fiving  the  pnpe  fl.s  Fif  thft  Hay  on  whinh  he 

leadehis  demand,  The  plaintiffs  had  the  option  of  delivering  wheat 
of  like  quality  or  paying  such  market  price.  Advances  were  fre- 
quently made  to  the  farmers  by  the  plaintiffs  in  respect  of  the 
wheat  so  delivered  to  them.  No  charge  was  made  by  the  plaintiffs 
in  respect  of  the  wheat  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  when 
the  charge  was  one  farthing  per  bushel  per  month.  The  wheat  in 
question  had  been  brought  by  farmers  to  the  plaintiffs  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  in  the  course  of  business,  and  had  been  mixed  with 
other  wheat,  and  treated  in  the  maimer  aforesaid,  and  a  x)ortion 
of  it  had  been  paid  for  by  the  plaintiffs.  No  evidence  was^adduced 
on  thejjarJ'i.Qf  the  defendants,.,but_their  counsel  applied  for  ajaonsuit 
on  the^ound  thatthe  _  wheat  _was_  held  in  trust,  and  was  not  the 
property  of 35e  plaintiffs. 

The  chief  justice  declined  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  consent 
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the  verdict  was  entered  for  them  for  £698,  mcluding  interest,  with 
leave  to  the  defendants  to  move  to  enter  a  verdict  for  them  if  the 
court  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  wheat  so  taken  on  storage  was 
held  in  trust  within  the  terms  of  the  conditions  in  the  policy. 

A  rule  nisi  was  granted  calling  on  the  plaintiffs  to  shew  cause 
why  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  should  not  be  set  aside  and  a 
verdict  entered  for  the  defendants,  pursuant  to  leave  reserved, 
upon  the  following  grounds:  First,  that  the  goods  stored  had  not^ 
been  assured  by  the  plaintiffs;  and  secondly,  that  the  wheat  taken 
on  storage  was  held  upon  trust  within  the  terms  of  the  conditions^ 
of  the  policy. 

This  rule  came  on  to  be  argued  before  the  chief  justice  and 
Mr.  Justice  Gwynnb,  when  the  court  was  divided  in  ot>inion, 
Mr.  Justice  Gwynnb  being  of  opinion,  that  the  property  in  the 
wheat  when  delivered  was  vested  in  the  plaintiffs  beneficially,  as 
their  own  property,  and  was  not  property  held  in  trust;  the  chief 
justice  being  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wearing 
being  precluded  from  taking  part  in  the  judgment,  the  rule  was 
discharged. 

From  this  judgment  the  present  appeal  was  brought. 

Their  Lordships'  judgment  was  pronounced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Napier:  — 

The  question  in  this  case  is,  «:bpthftr  thp.  wheat  that  wastaken  in 
stoiajse  by  the  respondent8,_jmder  the  circuinstances_.statedinthe 
QbieLiiist.iryi'a  notfis  of  the  ftvidence  at  the  trial  heforft  him,  is  to.  be 
considered-aaproperty^  held  by  the  respondents  in  trusty  or  whether 
it  is  .^ftn'^^^ly  Hpgpn'hftf^  in  fiift  prnprvgal  5i.pfl"iT]  tbe^JoLicyjif  insurance 

as  jirnpftrty  in  whiV.h  t.hft  rPiflpondfinti^  wftre  iTitfirpi=j1^  for  thftmsftlvpa? 

According.  tQ_the.J3aae.. that  was  cited  by  Mr.._ThesigBr  in  his  very 
able  argument,  the  words  of  the  policy  as  to  property  held  in  trust 
ought  not  to  receive  a  technical  chancery  construction  (if  I  may  so 
call  it);  but  the  substantial  question  is,  whether  the  respondents 
were  the  beneficial  owners  of  the  wheat  insured,  or  had  merely  the 
possession  as  bailees,  whilst  the  property  remained  in  the  farmers 
who  delivered  the  wheat,  so  long  at  least  as  it  was  not  actually 
appropriated  by  use  or  payment  on  the  part  of  the  respondents? 

Looking  to  the  evidence,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  upon 
which  this  wheat  was  delivered  and  taken  in  storage,  we  find  in  the 
evidence  of  Randell  (one  of  the  plaintiffs)  the  following  passage: 
"At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  whole  of  the  wheat,  excepting  a  few 
bags  —  not  more  than  twenty  —  was  in  bulk.  It  had  been  shot  out 
of  bags  into  large  hutches.  Have  been  a  miller  twelve  years.  The 
wheat' was  ours  to  do  what  we  thought  proper.  We  might  grind  or 
sell;  and  when  any  one  came  who  had  brought  us  wheat,  we  had  to 
pay  market  price  of  equal  quality."  Again,  the  foreman  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, in  his  evidence,  says:  "Farmer  brings  the  wheat,  and  he  can 
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sell  it  when  he  pleases  to  the  miller.  Miller  can  do  what  be  likes  with 
it,  grind  it  or  sell  it.  All  wheat  when  brought  was  emptied  at  once 
into  a  storing-place  in  presence  of  farmer  who  brought  it." 

The  evidence  of  the  only  farmer  who  was  examined  does  not 
throw  any  hght  upon  the  question,  but  rather  obscures  it.  The 
substance  and  effect  of  all  the  evidence  that  bears  on  this  part  of 
the  case  is  this.  When  wheat  was  brought  by  the  farmer  to  the 
miller,  he  delivered  it  to  the  miller  to  be  stored  with  his  current 
stock  that  was  used  for  the  known  purposes  of  his  trade.  It  was, 
with  the  consent  of  the  farmer,  put  into  storage  with  this  con- 
sumable stock  of  the  miller;  the  farmer  got  a  storage  receipt  for  it, 
and  might  afterwards  come  at  any  time  he  thought  fit  to  claim  the 
price  of  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  of  equal  quality  according  to 
the  market  price  of  the  day  on  which  he  claimed  payment. 

The  evidence  is  somewhat  confused  and  inconsistent  on  the  sur- 
face  in  one  or  two  places,  but  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the  farmer 
,  had  the  right  to  select  his  time  for  demanding  payment  for  the 
I  wheat,  which,  with  his  consent,  was  stored  at  the  time  of  deUvery, 
I  as  part  of  the  current  consmnable  stock  which  the  miller  might 
)  grind  or  sell  or  use  at  his  will  and  pleajsure  for  his  own  profit. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  farmer  had  the  option  of 

J  claiming  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  of  the  like  quality,  instead 

I  of  the  value  in  money;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  dealing  he 

I  could  not  get  back  the  identical  wheat  delivered,  as  it  was  mixed 

f  in  the  common  stock  with  his  consent. 

*       A  b^jlm^nt  pn  trust  JTnplies,  that  thftTft  la  iY>BP||^ftj_fri^  fhphmW 
thft  r\g\\t  to  r»1flim  ft  rpHplivftiy  nf  t.liA  p^npf^ffy  Hppnaifi>H  in  hQilmf^nt  ' 

No  doubt  the  cases  that  are  referred  to  are  generally  cases  of  a  bail- 
ment without  a  question  of  mixture.  Mr.  Thesiger  in  his  argument 
put  it  as  if  there  was  some  distinction  in  the  case,  in  favour  of  the 
appellants,  on  account  of  the  mixture;  but  the  facts  as  they  appea' 
on  the  evidence  exclude  the  applicability  of  such  a  distinctior 
Taking  the  view  of  it  most  favourable  to  his  argument,  that  the 
farmer  could  claim  as  of  right  an  equal  quantity  of  the  like  quality, 
this  must  be  without  reference  to  any  specific  bulk  from  which  it 
should  be  taken,  for  the  stock  with  which  he  consented  to  allow 
his  wheat  to  be  mixed  might  all  have  been  used  for  the  benefii  of 
the  miller  before  the  claim  of  the  farmer  would  be  put  forward. 

The  law  seems  to  be  concisely  and  accurately  stated  by  Sir 
William  Jones  in  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Mellish  from  his  treatise 
on  Bailments,  pp.  64  and  102  [3d  ed.].  Wherever  there  is  a  delivery  j 
of  property  on  a  contract  for  an  equivalent  in  money  or  some  other  / 
valuable  commodity,  and  not  for  the  return  of  his  identical  subject- 
matter  in  its  original  or  an  altered  form,  this  is  a  transfer  of  property 
for  value  —  it  is  a  sale  and  not  a  bailment. 

Chancellor  Kent  in  his  Conmientaries  (vol.  ii,  §  589,  p.  781, 
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11th  edOi  where  he  refers  to  the  case  of  Seymour  v.  Broum,  of  which 
he  disapproves  in  common  with  Mr.  Justice  Stort,  adopts  the  test, 
whether  the  identical  subject-matter  was  to  be  restored  either  as  it 
stood  or  in  an  altered  form;  or  whether  a  different  thing  was  to  be 
given  for  it  as  an  equivalent;  for  in  the  latter  case  it  was  a  sale,  and 
not  a  bailment.  This  is  the  true  and  settled  doctrine  according  to 
lus  opinion.  Now,  the  farmers  do  not  appear  on  the  evidence  to  have 
contracted  for  more  than  to  be  paid  for  an  equal  quantity  of  the  like 
quality  of  wheat,  delivered  at  the  market  price  of  the  day  on  which 
a  settlement  should  be  demanded.  Supposing  that  there  was  an 
implied  option  to  claim  an  equal  quantity  of  the  like  quality  at  any 
time  after  delivery,  there  could  be  no  right  of  claiming  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  identical  bulk  with  which  his  wheat  was  mixed  up  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  for  this  was  consumable  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  miller,  as  part  of  the  current  stock,  liable  to  fluctuation,  from 
time  to  time,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  their  Lordships,  that  there  is  no  sound 
distinction,  in  principle,  between  this  and  the  case  of  money  depos* 
ited  with  a  banker  on  a  deposit  receipt.  It  may  have  been  deposited 
in  negotiable  paper,  in  bajik-notes,  or  in  sovereigns,  but  it  is  paid 
in  upon  the  known  course  and  conditions  of  the  banker's  dealings. 
A  man  is  supposed  to  intend  the  natural  consequence  of  his  acts. 
He  knows  the  course  of  dealing;  he  hands  in  the  money;  he  gets  a 
deposit  receipt;  he  knows  that  the  money  is  taken  by  the  banker  to 
be  dealt  with  as  part  of  his  current  capital,  to  be  used  as  his  own  for 
his  own  purposes.  By  the  deposit,  it  is  placed  in  the  disposing  power 
of  the  banker;  and  surely  he  who  has  acquired  the  disposing  power 
over  property  for  his  own  benefit,  without  the  control  of  another, 
has  the  beneficial  ownership. 

In  the  banker's  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  case  of  Foley  v. 
Hill,  2  H.  L.  C.  28,  the  question  was  fully  discussed,  whether  a 
banker,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  considered  and  dealt 
with  as  a  trustee;  Lord  Cottenham  says  (at  page  36):  ''Money, 
when  paid  into  a  bank,  ceases  altogether  to  be  the  money  of  the 
principal  (see  Parker  v.  Marchunt,  2  Philips,  360);  it  is  then  the 
money  of  the  banker,  who  is  bound  to  return  an  equivalent  by 
paying  a  simUar  sum  to  that  deposited  with  him,  when  he  is  asked 
for  it.  The  money  paid  into  the  bankers  is  money  known  by  the 
principal  to  be  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  imder  the 
control  of  the  banker;  it  is  then  the  banker's  money;  he  is  known  to 
deal  with  it  as  his  own;  he  makes  what  profit  of  it  he  can,  which 
profit  he  retains  to  himself,  paying  back  only  the  principal,  according 
to  the  custom  of  bankers  in  some  places,  or  the  principal  and  a  small 
rate  of  interest,  according  to  the  custom  of  bankers  in  other  places. 
The  money  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  banker  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  money  of  the  banker,  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases;  he  is 
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guilty  of  no  breach  of  trust  in  employing  it;  he  is  not  answerable  to 
the  principal  if  he  puts  it  into  jeopardy,  if  he  engages  in  a  hazardous 
speculation;  he  is  not  bound  to  keep  it,  or  deal  with  it  as  the  property 
of  his  principal,  but  he  is,  of  course,  answerable  for  the  amount, 
because  he  has  contracted,  having  received  that  money,  to  repay  to 
the  principal,  when  demanded,  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  paid  into 
his  hands." 

An  indelible  incident  of  trust  property  is  that  a  trustee  can 
never  make  use  of  it  for  his  own  benefit.  An  incident  of  property, 
that  is  in  bailment,  is  that  the  bailor  may  require  its  restoration. 
This  right  of  recalling  the  deposit  is  relied  on  by  Lord  Cottenham 
(p.  39),  as  a  test  to  try  the  principle  on  which  the  fiduciary  relation 
was  sought  to  be  maintained.  But  in  this  case,  no  right  seems  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  depositor  to  get  back  either  his  identical 
wheat,  or  a  share  of  the  specific  bulk  in  which  his  wheat  was  mixed 
with  his  consent;  there  ib  no  such  right  on  the  one  side,  while,  on 
the  other,  there  is  the  power  in  the  miller  of  doing  what  he  liked 
with  the  wheat  after  it  became  part  of  his  current  stock.  This  is  an 
inverted  order  of  right  that  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  relation 
of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust  that  is  contended  for  in  this  case. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  case  already  cited,  says  (p.  43):  "Now, 
as  to  the  banker:  is  his  position  with  respect  to  bis  cxistomers  that 
of  a  trustee  with  respect  to  his  cestui  que  trust  f  Is  it  that  of  a  princi- 
pal with  respect  to  an  agent,  or  that  of  a  principal  with  respect  to  a 
factor?  I  see  no  ground  for  contending  that  there  is  any  identity 
in  those  two  points.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  common  position  of  a 
banker,  which  consists  of  the  conmion  case  of  receiving  money  from 
his  customer  on  condition  of  paying  it  back  when  asked  for,  or  when 
drawn  upon;  or  of  receiving  money  from  other  parties,  to  the  credit 
of  the  customer,  upon  like  conditions  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  cus- 
tomer, or,  in  common  parlance,  the  money  being  repaid  when  asked 
for,  because  the  party  who  receives  the  money  has  the  use  of  it  as 
his  own,  and  in  the  using  of  which  his  trade  consists,  and  but  for 
which  no  banker  could  exist,  especially  a  banker  who  pays  interest. 
But  even  a  banker  who  does  not  pay  interest  could  not  possibly  carry 
on  his  trade  if  he  were  to  ]iold  the  money  and  to  pay  it  back,  as  a 
mere  depositary  of  the  principal.  But  he  receives  it,  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  customer,  for  the  express  purpose  of  using  it  as  his  own,  which, 
if  he  were  a  trustee,  he  could  not  do  without  a  breach  of  trust." 

As  to  the  charge  for  storage,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not 
the  storage  of  the  wheat  that  was  actually  delivered,  or  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  specific  stock  with  which  it  was  mixed  up  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  but  storage  for  an  equal  quantity  which  is  assiuned 
to  have  been  kept  in  the  current  stock  of  the  mill.  It  seems  to  be 
an  equitable  term  of  the  final  settlement,  in  which  the  farmer  has 
the  benefit  of  selecting  the  time  that  is  most  advantageous  for  him- 
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self  to  claim  payment  at  the  market  price  of  the  day  for  the  same 
quantity  of  like  quality  of  wheat  that  he  delivered. 

The  charge  or  deduction  for  storage  of  so  much  in  quantity  as 
was  delivered  may  be  set  oflf  against  the  farmer's  privilege  of  select- 
iixg  his  own  time  for  payment  at  the  market  rate  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  more  reasonable  if  there  was  an  option  on  the  part  of 
the  miller  to  give  the  farmer  a  like  quantity  of  a  like  quality,  because 
he  might  then  be  supposed  to  have  kept  a  quantity  in  storage  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  in  his  ix)wer  to  exercise  this  option;  or  if 
the  farmer  had  a  corresponding  option  of  claimmg  an  equal  quantity 
of  like  quality,  instead  of  the  money  value.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  does  not  vary  the  general  nature  of  the  case  any  more  than 
where  deposits  are  made  with  a  banker  for  a  given  time,  and  he 
allows  a  small  rate  of  interest  on  the  money. 

Putting  the  insurance  out  of  view,  let  us  see  on  whom  would  the 
loss  fall  of  the  stored  wheat  destroyed  by  this  fire.  Would  it  be 
any  answer  for  the  miller  to  say  to  the  farmer  when  he  came,  to 
claim  the  price  of  the  wheat  according  to  contract:  "All  this  wheat 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  fire"?  The  farmer  might  well  reply:  "It 
was  delivered  to  you,  and  at  once  put  into  your  current  stock,  to  be 
used  as  you  thought  fit  for  your  own  use  and  benefit.  You  acquired 
complete  dominion  over  it,  and  you  must,  therefore,  bear  the  loss." 
It  is  not  upon  the  exercise  of  a  dominion  not  subject  to  control,  but 
upon  having  such  dominion,  that  beneficial  ownership  depends.  The 
party  who  has  acquired  such  dominion  over  property  is  not  bound 
to  exercise  it  in  any  particular  way  or  at  any  particular  time,  but 
the  having  the  power  to  use  property  as  his  own  for  his  own  purposes 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of  his  being  a  trustee  of  the 
property,  holding  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  cestui  que  trust 

There  is  a  passage  in  "Doctor  and  Student"  "Dial,"  by  Murchall 
fed.  1815],  to  which  reference  may  here  be  made.  It  is  in  the  second 
dialogue,  ch.  xxxviii:  "A  man  may  have  of  another  by  way  of  loan 
or  borrowing  money,  com,  wine,  and  such  other  things,  where  the 
same  thing  cannot  be  delivered  if  it  be  occupied,  but  another  thing 
of  like  nature  and  like  value  must  be  delivered  for  it;  and  such  things 
he  that  they  be  lent  to,  may,  by  force  of  the  loan,  use  as  his  own;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  perish,  it  is  at  his  jeopardy."  Here,  by  force  of  the 
contract,  the  miller  might  use  as  his  own  the  whole  of  the  wheat  that 
was  delivered  to  him  by  the  farmers.  Accordingly,  the  miller  would 
be  responsible  to  the  farmers,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  wheat 
by  the  fire,  Res  suo  perit  domino. 

If,  then,  the  property  was  so  vested  in  the  respondents  that  they 
must  bear  the  loss  by  the  fire,  if  not  indemnified  by  insurance,  is 
not  this  the  very  case  in  which,  on  effecting  an  insurance,  a  man 
ought  to  describe  the  property  substantially  and  honestly  as  being 
insured  for  himself  and  not  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  another? 
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Although  afterwards  there  may  have  been  some  inexactness  and 
inconsistency  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Randell,  when  trying  to  get 
a  settlement  and  meeting  objections  that  were  raised  by  the  appel- 
lants (and  we  all  know  that  such  is  not  unusual  in  disputed  cases), 
this  cannot  alter  the  legal  result  of  the  whole  transaction.  It  depends 
upon  ascertained  facts,  and  we  are  boimd  here  to  read  the  report  of 
the  evidence  as  reasonable  men  with  the  eyes  of  common  Bense^  and 
to  make  every  just  inference  which  the  statement  of  the  evidence 
fairly  warrants. 

Their  Lordships  do  not  find  anything  in  the  judge's  notes  that  is 
not  reconcilable  with  the  plaintiffs'  statement  of  the  result  of  the 
dealings.  ''The  wheat  was  ours  to  do  what  we  thought  proper. 
We  might  grind  or  sell;  and  when  any  one  came  who  brought  us 
wheat,  we  had  to  pay  market  price  of  equal  quality."  The  result  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships,  that  the  farmers  who  delivered 
their  wheat  to  the  respondents  upon  the  terms  disclosed  in  the  evi- 
dence should  not  be  considered  afterwards  to  be  the  beneficial  owners 
and  the  respondents'  bailees  in  trust  for  the  farmers. 

It  appears  to  their  Lordships,  that  this  is  not  the  case  of  a  pos- 
session given  subject  to  a  trust,  but  that  it  is  the  case  of  a  property 
transferred  for  value,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  upon  special  terms  of 
settlement. 

What  Chancellpr  Kent  (§  589,  p.  781,  11th  ed.)  describes  as 
"the  true  and  settled  doctrine,"  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
case  of  Seymour  v.  Brown,  19  Johns.  (Amr.)  Rep*  44,  but  has  been 
resettled  by  subsequent  decisions,  is  the  doctrine  which  is  laid  down 
with  his  known  precision  by  Sir  William  Jones.  Jt^tjofip  f^  thiff,  f.hftt 
i;^{here^ood8_are  deliyered  upon  a  contract  for  a  vahiable  cqnsidera- 
tioUj  whether  in  money  jor  money's  worth,  then  the  property..paases. 
Itis  a  sale  and  not  a  bailment. _  In  the  case  of  mixture  by  consent, 
the  identity  of  the  specific  property  of  each  who  consents  is  no  longer 
ascertainable,  and  the  mixed  property  belongs  to  all  in  common. 
It  may  perhaps  be  regarded,  under  special  circumstances,  as  the 
case  of  persons  having  a  common  property,  and  if  they  all  concur  in 
a  bailment  of  this  property,  all  may  require  a  redelivery  of  what 
they  have  so  put  in  bailment.  It  may  be  that  in  such  a  case  each 
might  claim  separately  to  have  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  restored 
to  him;  but  here  the  current  stock  was,  from  its  very  nature,  liable 
to  be  changed  from  day  to  day,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
delivery  was  not  for  the  peculiar  or  primary  purpose  of  storage 
simpKcUerf  as  in  the  case  of  a  bailment  of  property  to  be  returned 
to  one  bailor,  or  of  any  part  to  one  or  more  of  several  joint  bailors; 
but  the  wheat  was  delivered  by  each  farmer  independently,  to  be 
stored  and  used  as  part  of  the  current  stock  or  capital  of  the  miller's 
trade.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  upon  which  a  banker  is  held 
not  to  be  a  trustee,  or  a  banker's  current  capital  not  to  be  trust 
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property,  that  is  not  applicable  in  principle  to  the  case  of  the  miller 
jind  his  current  stock  of  wheat,  which  is  his  trading  capital. 

Therefore,  it  appears  to  their  Lordships,  that  the  description  in 
the  proposal  and  in  the  policy  is  a  correct  and  honest  description 
of  the  subject  of  the  insurance.  As  the  question  reserved  at  the  trial 
was,  whether  the  wheat  taken  in  storage  should  be  considered  as 
trust  property,  within  the  terms  of  the  conditions  of  the  policy, 
and  as  their  Lordships  think  that  it  should  not  be  so  considered, 
they  will  himibly  advise  Her  Majesty  that  the  order  of  the  coiut 
below,  discharging  the  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  ought  to 
be  affirmed  and  the  appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 


RICE  V.  NIXON. 

97  Ind.  97.     1884. 

Elliott,  C. J.  —  The  appellee  was  a  warehouseman,  and  it  was 
his  custom  to  receive  wheat  on  deposit  and  to  place  it  in  a  common 
bin  with  wheat  bought  by  him,  and  it  was  also  his  custom  to  sell 
wheat  from  this  bin,  but  of  this  custom  the  appellants  had  no  knowl- 
edge. In  August,  1882,  the  appellant  Victoria  Rice  deposited  with 
the  appellee  two  hundred  and  ten  bushels  of  wheat;  this  was  thrown 
into  the  common  bin  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  appellee, 
and  with  it  was  mingled  wheat  bought  by  him  and  wheat  stored  by 
other  depositors,  and  from  this  bin  wheat  was  sold,  from  time  to 
time,  but  there  was  always  in  the  bin  wheat  enough  to  supply  all 
depositors,  and  at  any  time  before  the  destruction  of  the  warehouse 
by  an  accidental  fire  the  appellant  coidd  have  received  from  the  bin 
all  the  wheat  she  had  deposited.  Some  time  after  the  storage  of  the 
wheat  the  warehouse  and  all  its  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
the  fire  was  not  attributable  to  the  wrong  or  negligence  of  the 
appellee.  No  demand  was  made  for  the  wheat  until  after  its  destruc* 
tion.    The  wheq,^  Tfflfl  f^^w^  r^^v^  *\i^  ^ppp]]^^  atiH  f.hprft  w<m  tia 

agreement  that  the  bailor  should  have  frn  nptimi  to  HftTnRnH  thf 
ain  or  its  value  in  moneys      " 
here  are  cases  m  which  a  ba^aft  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  goodg 

^^bere  bft  finTnTqinglp>fl  thftTX^"^'f.hJiJHjnwp^  hnj^.f^^  (\nasi  r\f}t 

apply  where  a  w^r^hni^^TTiAn  rPfiftivftfl  grain  irt  hp  st.nrpH  fnr  t.hft 

Qwxxfi^  Articles  of  such  a  character  can  be  separated  by  measure- 

mp.nt^  and  no  inji^^  result  to  thft  nwnPT  from  the  act  of  the  ware- 
houseman in  mingliny;  them  with  11^;^  artifilfts  nf  hig  nwrii  This  doc- 
trine is  older,  at  least,  than  Lupton  v.  WhUe,  15  Vesey  Jr.  432,  for 
there  Lord  Eldon  said :  "  What  are  the  cases  in  the  old  law  of  a  mix- 
ture of  com  or  flour?  If  one  man  mixes  his  com  or  flour  with  that 
of  another,  and  they  were  of  equal  value,  the  latter  must  have  the 
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given  quantity;  but,  if  articles  of  different  value  are  mixed,  produc- 
ing a  third  value,  the  aggregate  of  both,  and  through  the  fault  of 
the  person  mixing  them,  the  other  party  can  not  tell  what  was  the 
original  value  of  his  property,  he  must  have  the  whole.*'  Chancellor 
Kent  takes  a  like  view  of  the  question,  and  his  last  editor.  Judge 
Holmes,  cites  a  great  many  cases  upon  the  subject.  2  Kent  Com. 
(12th  ed.)  365,  590.  This  is  the  view  take:;  by  the  text-writers  and 
courts  generally  in  cases  where  the  deposit  is  made  with  a  warehouse- 
man. Story  Bail.,  section  40;  Law  of  Prod.  Ex.,  section  152; 
2  Schouler  Pers.  Prop.,  section  46;  6  Am.  L.  Rev.  457;  2  Blackstone 
Com.,  Cooley's  ed.,  404,  n.  There  is,  however,  as  shown  by  the  cases 
cited,  some  conflict  of  opinion,  but,  as  said  in  a  late  work,  the  great 
weight  of  authority  is  that  the  contract  is  one  of  bailment  and  not 
of  sale,  the  warehouseman  and  the  depositor  becoming  owners  as 
tenants  in  common.  Law  of  Prod.  Ex.,  section  154,  auth.  n.  9. 

To  the  authorities  cited  by  the  authors  referred  to  may  be  added 
Ledyard  v.  Hihbard,  48  Mich.  421;  s.  c.  42  Am.  R.  474;  Nelson  v. 
Br<nvn,  44  Iowa,  455;  Sexton  v.  Graham,  53  Iowa,  181;  Nelson  v. 
Brown,  53  Iowa,  555;  Irons  v.  Kentner,  51  Iowa,  88;  s.  c.  33  Am.  R. 
119,  where  the  rule  is  carried  much  farther  than  is  necessary  in  the 
present  instance.  The  rule  which  we  accept  as  the  true  one  is  required 
by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  cardinal  principle  that  the  intention  of  contracting  parties  is 
always  to  be  given  effect.  It  is  not  unknown  to  us,  nor  can  it  be 
imknown  to  any  court,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  great  public  notoriety 
and  concern,  that  a  vast  part  of  the  grain  business  of  the  country  is 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  elevators  and  warehouses,  and 
it  cannot  be  presumed  that  warehousemen  in  receiving  grain  for 
storage,  or  depositors  in  entrusting  it  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
intended  or  expected  that  each  lot,  whether  of  many  thousand 
bushels,  or  of  a  few  hundred,  should  be  placed  in  separate  receptacles; 
on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  business  in  this  great  branch  of  com- 
merce, made  known  to  us  as  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  and  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  land,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
both  the  warehouseman  and  the  depositor  intended  that  the  grain 
should  be  placed  in  a  common  receptacle  and  treated  as  conmion 
property.  This  rule  secures  to  the  depositor  all  that  in  justice  he 
can  ask,  namely,  that  his  grain  shall  be  ready  for  him  in  kind  and 
quantity  whenever  he  demands  it.  Any  other  rule  would  impede 
the  free  course  of  commerce  and  render  it  practically  impossible  to 
handle  our  immense  crops.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the 
warehouseman  and  his  depositor  did  not  intend  that  the  course  of 
business  should  be  interrupted,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  that 
the  almost  impossible  thing  of  keeping  each  lot,  small  or  great,  apart 
from  the  common  mass  should  be  done  by  the  warehouseman.  If 
the  warehouseman  is  not  bound  to  place  grain  in  a  separate  place 
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for  each  depositor,  then  the  fact  that  he  puts  it  in  a  common  recept- 
acle with^jinofhisc^^ 

him  a  purchaser^  and  if  he  is  not  a  purchaser,  then  he  ia  a  haJlfie.  In 
all  matters  of  contract  the  intention  of  the  parties  gives  character 
and  effect  to  the  transaction,  and  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  circimi- 
stances  declare  that  the  intention  was  to  make  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment and  not  a  contract  of  sale.  The  duties,  rights  and  liabilities  of 
warehousemen  are  prescribed  by  the  law  as  declared  by  the  courts 
and  the  Legislature,  and  as  matter  of  law  it  is  known  to  us  that 
a  warehouseman,  by  placing  grain  received  from  a  depositor  in 
a.  common  receptacle,  arir^  ^'^^■ting  Jt  f^  ^^ft  usftgRa  of  tmdft  war^ 
Kantp  doft«  "»t  become  the  buyer  of  the  grain,  unless,  indeed,  there 

ig  JjtnTT^er  atiptflatiQn  in  thft  nontrafit  iTT^pnaing  t.hq.t.  nhflj^pf^r  iijvffli^ 

The  cases  in  our  own  reports,  cited  by  coimsel  for  the  appellants, 
do  not  oppose  the  conclusion  here  reached.   In  Pribble  v.  Kent^  10 

Ind.  325,  the  defendants  received  of  the  plaintiff  one  hundred  and 

'    -^  ,      ■ — "  — — — »^_-  — — -  ^ —  —  -  *  —  —   —  — —  —  — - —  —  -— * — - 

tjhjy^y-twn  hiigSeJa-Qf^gainj  and  on  deinajid  failed  to  deliver  the 
wbeat,.and  it.  wfta  \\p\d  tha^t  gji^ction  would  lie,  but  the  contract  was 
be  one  of  bailment,  and  not  of  sale.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  in  the  case  cited  there  was  no  such  rufing  as  that  asked  by  the 
appellants  in  the  present  case;  on  the  contrary,  the  ruling  overturns 
their  theory.  In  Ewing  v.  French,  1  Blackf.  353,  and  Carlisle  v. 
Wallace,  12  Ind.  252,  the  wheat  was  delivered  to  a  miller  to  be 
ground  into  flour,  and  this  was  held  to  be  a  sale,  on  the  ground  that 
the  character  of  the  article  was  to  be  entirely  changed,  and  a  new 
and  different  article  was  to  be  given  by  the  miller  to  his  customer  in 
return  for  the  wheat.  In  the  last  of  the  cases  cited  the  option  of 
demanding  wheat,  flour  or  money  was  vested  in  the  depositor,  so 
that  he  had  the  option  of  making  the  contract  one  of  bailment  or 
one  of  sale,  and  he  exercised  that  option  by  treating  the  transaction 
as  a  sale.    In  the  case  under^ftYpTYiiT^qt^rkn  f.hara  Ta^<^  no  option^  for 

ituis-fiXDressly  found-that  the  wheat  wasrecgiYgd_hyJth£_warQhQUse- 
ioaaJoLgtorage.  The  case  oTXsRby  v.  West,  3  Ind.  170,  holds  that 
one  who  delivers  wheat  to  be  manufactured  into  flour  is  the  owner 
of  the  flour,  and  may  maintain  replevin,  the  court  saying:  "We  are 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  that  contract  is  one  of  bailment,  and  not  of 
sale,"  and  this  is  against  the  contention  of  the  appellants. 

In  deciding  that  the  pnnfrftP^  ^a^  nnP  nf  Knilmftnf.j  anrf  not  of  SfllCj 

we  determine  the  only  debatable  question  in  the  case^  for  it  has  been 
long  settled  that^  where  propertyjn  ^he  custody  of  a  bailee  is  de- 
stroyed by  an  j>ccidental  fire,  andtherejbias  been  no  fault  or  negli- 
gence  on  his  part,  he  is  not  liable. 

We  have  examined  the  rulings  on  the  demurrers  to  the  answers 
and  think  they  were  correct;  but  if  we  were  wrong  in  this  there  could 
be  no  reversal,  because  the  special  finding  clearly  shows  the  ground 
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an  which  the  judgment  rests,  and  from  this  it  £^peaxs  that  if  thr 
rulings  were  erroneous  the  errors  were  hanniess. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


SEXTON  V.  GRAHAM. 

63  Iowa,  181.     1880. 

Adams,  Ch.  J.  The  first  question  to  be  detennined  is  as  to 
whether  the  transaction,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  receipts  were 
issued  to  plaintiffs  by  Graham,  was  a  sale  by  them  to  him.  Qf^nrgft^ 
ilthf  grain  bad  hitftn  gpftrnft.t)y  dfti>frmt.H,  that  ifi,  with  thfi  flgrppimftnt 
or  understanding  that  it  should  he  kppt  Rppnrfit^  from  liill  nthftr  grain, 
no  question  could  have  arisen.   It  would  be  conceded  by  the  appel- 

rant    thut  tib^    ^'•«^^«afftiftP    wmilH    ViftvP  ht^rx  a    Kqi'lmQnf.APii  ];u>t  a 

saJi^.  But  the  receipt  expressly  provided  that  the  grain  might  be 
stored  with  other  grain  of  the  same  kind  and  grade,  the  conceded 
meaning  of  which  is  that  the  grain  might  be  mixed  with  other  grain 
of  the  same  kind  and  grade  in  a  common  mass.  Now,  while  the  ap- 
pellant contends  that  this  is  a  most  important  fact,  it  does  not 
contend  that  this  fact  alone  would  necessarily  make  the  transac- 
tion a  sale.  Whfirft  «  wflrphniifipirnin  mprply  receives  ^BXEL  from 
nrxrrni  rirponitorg;  with  thp  undiprBtnndinc  t.hnt  it  may  hp  miTpd  in  a 
common  mass,  and  H  ia  ^  mJy^^i  the  trfynsflntinn  is  a  bailment, 

An^  thft  depnaitors  arfi  tfinftTif^  in  fiommnn.  Cushing  V.  Breed,  14 
Allen,  380.    T^Ut  it  ?>  ft^Jd   that  whfira  thft  wwrphnnflpTnan  ia  himwplf 

a  depositor^  and  it  is  understood  by  the  other  dnpoflitom  thnt  thnir 
ijyain  is  to  be  mixed  with  _hi9^  with  the  right,  on  his  part,JiQ^draw 
from  the  mass  to  the  amount  of.  his  dftpoflit,  then  the  dfipomtiors  do 
not  become  tenants jTw^gnmonj  hut  thp  fii^^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^hp  gram  passes 
at  once,  upon  deposit,  to  thejwarehousenian  J[n  support  of  this  view, 
the  appellant  cites  Sovih  Australian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Randall,  Law  Rep., 
3  Privy  Coimcil  Appeals,  101;  Cliase  v.  Washbwme,  1  Ohio  St.  244; 
NarUm  v.  Woodruff,  2  Coms.  156;  Carlisle  v.  WaUace,  12  Ind.  252; 
Smith  V.  Clarke,  21  Wend.  84;  Hwrd  v.  West,  7  Cow.  762;  Lomegan 
V.  Stewart,  56  111.  45;  Wilson  v.  Cooper,  10  Iowa,  665;  Johnston  v. 
Brovme,  37  Iowa,  200.  It  is  claimed  by  appellant,  and  we  think  the 
evidence  so  shows,  that  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  in  question 
Graham  was  depositing,  upon  his  own  account,  grain  in  his  ware- 
house or  elevator  in  common  mass,  and  shipping  therefrom,  and  that 
the  plaintiffs  knew  it.  We  have  then  the  question  whether,  such 
being  the  fact,  the  title  to  plaintiffs'  grain  under  their  receipts  passed 
to  Graham. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  we  believe,  for  proprietors  of  elevators  to 
employ  them  for  the  deposit  of  their  own  grain,  if  they  have  any,  in 
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common  mass  with  others'  grain.  Depositors,  we  think,  generally 
know  this,  and  consent  that  their  grain  may  be  mixed  not  only  with 
^rain  belonging  to  third  persons,  but  with  grain  belonging  to  the 
proprietor,  if  he  should  have  any.  This  mode  of  doing  business  seems 
X)  be  demanded  by  considerations  of  economy.  Now  we  are  asked 
to  hold  that  such  depositors  lose  title  to  their  grain  immediately 
upon  its  being  depointed,  and  that  the  receipts  issued  to  them, 
though  expressly  calling  for  grain,  are  no  evidence  of  a  claim  for 
grain,  but  at  best  are  merely  evidence  of  a  claim  for  money,  and  are 
good  or  otherwise,  according  as  the  maker  is  or  is  not  responsible. 
It  is  contended  that  such  deposits  of  grain  are  like  general  bank 
deposits  of  money.  In  our  opinion,  however,  there  is  a  very  impor- 
tant difference.  In  case  of  a  general  bank  deposit  it  is  understood  that 
the  bank  will  use  it  in  its  own  way.  It  is  from  the  use  of  deposits  that 
the  bank  is  to  receive  its  compensation  for  receiving  the  deposits  and 
accounting  for  the  same.  It  is  true  that  as  grain  has  a  definite  and 
well-recognized  market  value  it  would  not,  ordinarily,  make  much 
difference  to  the  receipt  holder  whether  he  received  the  grain  which 
his  receipt  called  for,  or  was  paid  its  market  value  in  cash.  But  the 
rule  contended  for  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  safety  of  the 
eceipt  holder.  In  our  opinion  it  cannot  be  sustained  either  upon 
principle  or  authority.  The  cases  above  cited  as  relied  upon  by  appel- 
lant's counsel  are  none  of  them  in  point.  In  all  of  them  there  was 
enough  in  the  receipts,  or  in  the  circumstances,  or  both,  to  evince  an 
understanding  upon  the  part  of  the  depositor  that  the  warehouse- 
man should  have  a  right  to  sell  the  thing  deposited  upon  his  own 
account,  or  otherwise  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  Such  an  under- 
standing does  not  exist  upon  the  part  of  grain  receipt  holders  by 
reason  of  a  mere  agreement  that  the  warehouseman  may  mix  his 
own  grain  with  theirs  and  draw  out  and  sell  the  same  amount.  In 
such  case  the  warehouseman  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  like  any 
other  depositor,  and  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  right  of 
severance  without  affecting  the  title  of  his  co-tenants. 

Note.  —  In  Johnston  v.  Browne,  37  Iowa,  200,  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  warehouseman  always  to  keep  on  hand  a 
sufficient  amount  of  grain  of  the  same  quality  as  that  stored  to  meet 
all  outstanding  storage  receipts,  and  the  transaction  was  held  to  be 
a  sale.  But  it  is  not  plain  from  the  opinion  that  the  court  considered 
this  custom  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  contract  between 
the  depositor  and  the  warehouseman. 

It  is  submitted  that,  whenever  the  warehouseman  has  obligated 
himself  to  keep  on  hand  sufficient  grain  to  meet  all  outstanding 
receipts,  he  should  be  deemed  a  bailee,  and  not  a  vendee;  under  such 
circumstances,  the  depositor  has  not  intended  to  part  with  his  right 
in  rem,  and  to  accept  a  right  in  personam  in  lieu  thereof. 
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LEDYARD  v.  HIBBARD. 

48  Mich.  421.     1882. 

CooLBY,  J.  Replevin  for  a  quantity  of  wheat.  The  following  facts 
were  developed  on  the  trial: 

The  firm  of  Hibbard  &  Grafif,  composed  of  Wellington  Hibbard 
and  Peter  Grafif,  Jr.,  were  merchant  millers  in  Grand  Rapids,  owning 
and  operating  two  mills,  known  respectively  as  the  Crescent  and  the 
Valley  City.  With  each  mill  was  an  elevator  in  which  they  stored 
wheat  for  their  own  purposes,  and  also  received  and  stored  for 
farmers  and  others.  Plft^infjfif^  ffprn  tim*^  t^  t.imftj  ^r^^  Ma.r(^h,  1878, 
to  March,  ISSO^^liveredjto^them  wheat  :ffibi£h  they_  receiyeil  into 
their  elevators^  The  manner  of  doing  the  business  was  as  follows: 
The  wheat  was  drawn  from  the  plaintifiF's  farm  in  wagons,  discharged 
into  the  weighing  hopper  and  elevated  into  the  mills,  where  it  was 
deposited  in  bins  with  other  wheat  of  like  kind  and  quality.  A  slip  or 
ticket  specifying  the  weight  of  the  load  was  delivered  to  the  driver  of 
the  team,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  these  were  gotten  together 
the  plaintiff  surrendered  them  to  the  firm,  and  received  in  lieu  a 
receipt  on  a  printed  blank.  The  receipts  taken  were  all  of  the  same 
form,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  them: 

"No.  96.  820  bus.  Crescent  MiUs. 

Grand' Rapids,  Mich.,  March  26,  1878. 
Received  of  William  B.  Ledyard  by  L.  Byrne  820  bushels  number 
One  wheat  at  owner's  risk  from  elements,  at  10  cents  less  Detroit 

quotations  for  same  grade  when  sold  to  us.  Stored  for days. 

Hibbard  &  Graff." 

The  wheat  was  all  stored  with  plaintiflf's  knowledge  in  bins,  from 
which  the  firm  drew  from  day  to  day  for  the  purposes  of  their  busi- 
ness and  manufacture.  The  quantity  in  the  bins  changed  from  day 
to  day  as  it  was  depleted  by  drafts  and  replenished  by  new  deposits. 
No  storage  was  ever  charged,  and  the  dealings  between  the  parties 
remained  entirely  unsettled  and  open  until  the  failure  of  Hibbard  & 
Grafif  in  March,  1880.  Plaintiff,  according  to  his  evidence,  then 
demanded  his  wheat,  and  failing  to  obtain  it  brought  this  suit.  The 
defendants  undertook  to  show  that  he  demanded  not  the  wheat  but 
the  price  of  it;  but  on  this  point  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  against 
them. 

Upon  the  facts  the  question  of  law  is  presented- whether. the 
r^ceiptsjyiiich  the  plaintiff  took  from  the  firm  evidenced  a  sale  or  a 
b^ilmfi^t.  If  the  wheat  was  sold  to  Hibbard  &  Graff  when  it  was 
delivered  to  them,  it  was  not  pretended  that  this  action  would  lie; 
but  the  plaintiff  contended  that  the  delivery  of  the  wheat  constituted 
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a  bailment,  and  that  it  was  at  his  option  afterwards  to  take  the  value 
at  ten  cents  less  than  Detroit  quotations,  or  to  receive  back  the 
wheat  or  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  kind  and  quality.  Storage 
in  the  elevators  with  other  wheat,  it  was  claimed,  only  makes  the 
plaintiff  owner  in  common  with  others,  and  he  had  a  right  to  reclaim 
his  own  at  any  time,  so  long  as  the  requisite  quantity  remained.  The 
defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  case  differed 
radically  from  the  ordinary  case  of  the  storage  of  grain  in  elevators. 
The  wheat  deposited  in  this  case  became  part  of  a  common  stock 
with  the  wheat  of  the  millers  themselves,  and  was  in  their  hands  for 
consumption  in  their  discretion;  the  millers  might  use  and  consume 
as  their  own  the  whole;  it  was  not  delivered  to  them  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  storage  simpliciter,  but  in  addition  to  the  bailment  it  wai 
with  the  understanding  that  it  might  be  and  would  be  put  into  the 
current  consumable  stock.  And  the  general  proposition  is  asserted 
th^t  whftrft  grftin  is  deposited  with  any  person  with  the  nnderstanding 

thftt  hft  may  iiaft  it.  nn  hia  own  gm(»oiinf.^  an^  wbeathe  depositor  desireS 
fi\  «p1^,  ^^^t  thfi  oth^r  W^'^l  r«y  ^^^  Vn'ghftgf.  prjcft;  or  return  a  like 
qUft^itfity  9T  OUalitVi  thfi  tranaftfitinn^  if  not  an  itTmiftHifl.tft^sgje,  is  a 

sale  at  the  option  of  thft  rftnp.ivftr.  Nelson  v.  Brown,  44  Iowa,  455; 
Sexton  V.  Graham,  53  Iowa,  181;  Nelson  v.  Brown,  53  Iowa,  555. 

It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  "owner"  mentioned  in  the 
receipt  must  be  understood  to  be  the  depositor  —  the  plaintiff.  As 
by  the  receipt  the  grain  was  declared  to  be  at  his  risk,  for  the  time 
being,  it  must  have  continued  to  be  at  his  risk  until  some  act  was 
afterwards  done  by  one  party  or  the  other  to  convert  what  at  first 
was  manifestly  a  baihnent  into  a  sale.  The  plaintiff  could  not  be 
creditor  for  the  purchase  price  so  long  as  he  remained  owner,  and 
the  receiptors  could  not  be  debtors  for  the  purchase  price  so  long  as 
the  risks  of  accidental  destruction  remained  upon  the  depositor. 
The  depositor  would  convert  the  bailment  into  a  sale  by  notifying 
the  receiptors  of  his  election  to  receive  the  price  fixed  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract;  and  the  receiptors,  it  is  claimed,  would 
convert  it  into  a  sale  by  consimiing  the  wheat  in  the  regular  course 
of  their  business,  as  the  parties  must  have  understood  it  was  likely 
they  would  do. 

The  question  now  made  could  not  have  arisenjlthe  warehouse* 
men  h^  not  been  millers  as  well.  But  unless  the  local  usage,  or  the 
course  of  dealings  between  the  parties  referred  to  further  on,  shall 
be  found  to  affect  the  case,  the  fact  that  the  receiptors  for  the  wheat 
transacted  business  in  the  two  capacities  of  warehousemen  and 
millers,  would  not  be  of  importance,  and  certaialy  could  not  affect 
the  construction  of  their  business  contracts.  If  as  warehousemen 
they  gave  warehouse  receipts  for  grain  received  in  store,  the  receipts 
must  be  construed  by  their  terms  and  by  commercial  usage;  in  com- 
mercial circles  they  would  be  understood  to  represent  the  title  to  the 
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quantity  of  grain  specified;  and  though  the  quantity  in  stone  might 
fluctuate  from  day  to  day  as  grain  would  be  received  and  delivered 
out,  this  would  not  aflfect  the  title  of  the  holder  of  receipts,  who 
would  be  at  liberty  to  demand  and  receive  his  proper  quantity  at  any 
time,  if  so  much  remained  in  store.  But  if  the  quantity  in  store  is 
reduced  by  consumption  instead  of  by  shipment  or  sale,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  receipts  should  be  any 
different.  It  is  true  if  the  wheat  is  all  consumed,  and  the  amount  in 
store  is  not  kept  good  so  that  a  demand  for  the  wheat  can  be  responded 
to,  and  if  the  consumption  is  by  consent  of  the  owner,  express  or 
implied,  the  consimaption  under  such  circumstances  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  parties  upon  a  sale;  but  so 
long  as  grain  is  kept  in  store  from  which  the  receipts  may  be  met, 
the  fair  presmnption  is  that  it  is  intended  they  shall  be  so  met;  and 
this  presumption  would  only  be  overcome  by  some  act  unequivocal 
in  its  nature. 

The  circuit  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
election  by  the  plaintiff  to  take  the  price,  the  bailment  continued 
so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  wheat  deposited  by  the  plaintiff 
remained  in  store,  and  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  quantity  specified 
in  his  receipts  from  any  that  remained  in  store  with  which  his  own 
wheat  had  been  mingled.  The  judg^  may  perhaps  have  erred  in 
attaching  importance  to  the  question  whether  any  portion  of  the 
identical  grain  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  remained  in  store,  but  if  so 
the  error  favored  the  defendants  and  they  cannot  complain  of  it. 

There  are  other  questions,  however,  arising  upon  an  offer  of  defend- 
ants to  show  a  local  usage,  in  the  light  of  which  they  claim  the 
receipts  are  to  be  construed ;  and  also  a  course  of  dealing  between  the 
parties  which  it  is  supposed  will  bear  upon  the  construction.  The 
evidence  upon  these  subjects  was  received  by  the  circuit  judge  pro- 
visionally, but  afterwards  stricken  out. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  dealings  between  the  parties  was  not  very 
conclusive  in  its  tendency.  Mr.  Hibbard  testified  that  he  had 
received  wheat  from  the  plaintiff  in  the  same  way  ever  since  1874, 
and  that  always  when  the  plaintiff  got  ready  to  sell,  he  called  for  his 
pay  and  received  it.  Eygry  hq.ilment  thus  became  a  sale.  His  testi- 
mony tended  to  show,  also,  that  Hibbard  &  Graffwere  never  storers 
of  grain  except  f Qrjtbfi4JUJposes^f  manufa^  The  plaintiff  Tim- 
self  testified  that  he  never  sold  to  Hibbard  &  Graff  but  twice;  the 
last  time  being  in  1877.  But  if  the  receipts  which  are  ia-firidence 
imp/y,  as  we  think  they. do,  an  option  jn  tfip  hnldpr  t/^  pf^iPft  hjs  time 
and  take  the  price,  or  iT>Rtftft/l  thprmf  t/>  rlftiriRTid  fji^  wb^nt,  j^^  cannot 
bejniportant  that  under  two  or^  many  simjlar.j£ceipta  the.  plaintiff 
had  on  prpvioiia  ocojminna  ftlpcf^  f^  hpII.  If  he  found  millers  here 
with  storage  facilities,  and  stored  his  grain  with  them  under  con- 
tracts which  reserved  to  him  an  option,  the  reservation  of  the  option 
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implied  that  he  might  on  different  occasions  exercise  it  differently. 
An  option  is  reserved  to  give  t^^t  lihftrty;  and  however  often  the 
choice  may  be  exercised  the  same  way,  the  liberty  will  still  remain 
while  the  same  contract  continues  to  be  entered  into.  Choosing  alike 
many  times  can  imply  no  promise  or  undei  standing  that  the  same 
choice  shall  be  made  always. 

The  evidence  of  local  usage  was  altogether  insufficient  to  establish 
a  custom.  It  was  testified  that  the  millers  of  Grand  Rapids  were 
accustomed  to  receive  wheat  in  their  mills  from  farmers  and  others, 
and  that  the  depositors  called  when  they  pleased  and  took  the 
market  price.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  general  usage  in 
Grand  Rapids  for  the  millers  to  receive*  wheat  in  store  and  issue  for 
it  receipts  like  those  issued  by  Hibbard  &  Graff  and  which  are  in 
question  here.  The  evidence  on  the  other  hand  rather  tended  to 
show  that  these  receipts  were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  clause  which  provided  that  the  wheat  should  be  at  the 
owner's  risk.  TJsa^gj^jn  nej^r  nhangg  the  written  stipulatiopa  of 
pft^r^ifta^  t.^nngh  it.  may  aiH  in  the  ft^lATiRtmn  of  thftir  t^rma,  nj\(\ 

perhaps  add  incidents  in  r^pect  to  whioh  they  arft  silftnt  (Eager  v. 
Atlas  Ins.  Co.f  14  Hck.  141;  Pavey  v.  Burch,  3  Mo.  447;  Farrar  v. 
Slackpdey  6  Me.  154;  Randall  v.  Smithy  63  Me.  105;  s.  c.  18  Am. 
Rep.  200;  Boarman  v.  Jenkins,  12  Wend.  566;  Dawson  v.  Kittle,  4 
Hill,  107;  Ermn  v.  Clark,  13  Mich.  10;  N.  Y.  Iran  Mine  v.  Citizens' 
Bank,  44  Mich.  345) ;  and  the  requirement  that  it  shall  be  certain, 
definite,  uniform  and  notorious  is  imperative.  Kendall  v.  Rtissell, 
5  Dana,  501 ;  Parrott  v.  Thacher,  6  Pick.  426;  Thmng  v.  Great  Western 
Ins.  Co.,  Ill  Mass.  109.  "Doubt  must  be  wholly  eliminated  from 
the  evidence  adduced,  or  the  usage  is  not  well  proved."  Adams  v. 
PiUsburg  Ins.  Co.,  76  Penn.  St.  411,  414.  This  general  principle  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  cases,  among  which  are  Whitney  v.  Ocean 
Ins.  Co.,  14  La.  485;  s.  c.  33  Am.  Dec.  598;  Patton  v.  Magrath,  Dudley^ 
159;  8.  c.  31  Am.  Dec.  552;  Touro  v.  Cassin,  1  Nott  &  McC.  173; 
8.  c.  9  Am.  Dec.  680;  WaUs  v.  Bailey,  49  N.Y.  464;  Harris  v.  Turn- 
bridge,  83  N.Y.  92;  I  sham  v.  Fox,  7  Ohio  St.  321;  Harper  v.  Pound, 
10  Ind.  32;  Lamb  v.  Klaus,  30  Wis.  94;  Hinlon  v.  Coleman,  45  Wis. 
165;  Kilgore  v.  Bulkley,  14  Conn.  390;  BisseU  v.  Ryan,  23  111.  566; 
Leggat  v.  Sands  Ale  Co.,  60  111.  158;  Walsh  v.  Mississippi  &c.  Co., 
52  Mo.  434;  Ober  v.  Carson,  62  Mo.  209;  Smith  v.  Gibbs,  44  N.H.  335; 
McMasters  v.  Railroad  Co.,  69  Penn.  St.  374;  Potts  v.  Aechtemmacht, 
93  Penn.  St.  138. 

The  jury  gave  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  under  instructions 
which  were  unexceptionable,  and  the  judgment  in  his  favor  must  be 
affirmed  with  costs. 


v^. 
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BOOK  III. 
LIENS  AND  PLEDGES, 


CHAPTER  I. 
ACQUISITION  AND  ENFORCEMENT- 

A.  Specific  Liens. 


SKINNER  V.  UPSHAW. 

2  Ld.  Raym.  762.     1702. 

The  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  trover  against  the  defendant, 
being  a  common  carrier,  for  goods  delivered  to  him  to  carry,  etc. 
Upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  defendant  gave  in  evidence,  that  he 
offered  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  plaintiff,  if  he  would  pay  him  his 
hire;  but  that  the  plaintiff  refused,  etc.,  and  therefore  he  retained 
them.  And  it  was  ruled  by  Holt,  chief  justice,  at  Guildhall  (the 
case  being  tried  before  him  there)  May  12, 1  Ann.  reg.  1702,  that  a 
carrier  may  retain  the  goods  for  his  hire;  and  upon  direction,  the 
defendant  had  a  verdict  given  for  him. 


THOMPSON  V.  LACY. 

3  B.  <&  Aid.  283.     1820. 

Trover  for  goods.  Plea,  not  guilty.  At  the  trial  before  Abbott, 
C.J.,  at  the  London  sittings  after  last  Trinity  term,  it  appeared  the 
defendant  kept  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  called  The  Globe 
Tavern  and  Coffee  HousCy  in  Fore  Streety  Moorgate,  where  he  pro- 
vided lodging  and  entertainment  for  travellers  and  others.  No 
stage  coaches  or  waggons  stopped  there,  nor  were  there  any  stables 
belonging  to  the  house.  The  plaintiff,  in  Decembery  1818,  having  lived 
before  that  time  in  furnished  lodgings  in  London^  went  to  the  defend- 
ant's house  and  engaged  a  bed;  he  continued  to  reside  there  for 
several  months,  and  then  left  the  place.  The  defendant,  in  his  bill, 
charged  for  eighty-three  nights'  lodging;  and  claimed  to  detain  the 
goods  mentioned  in  the  declaration,  on  account  of  money  due  to 
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him  for  lodging  and  entertainment  provided  for  the  plaintiff.  Upon 
these  facts,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion,  that  the  defendant 
had  a  lien  upon  the  goods,  and  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

Abbott,  C.J.  The  defendant  in  this  case  keeps  a  house,  where  he 
furnishes  beds  and  provisions  to  persons  in  certain  stations  of  life, 
who  may  think  fit  to  apply  for  them.  I  do  not  know  that  an  inn- 
keeper can  do  more;  for  he  does  not  absolutely  engage  to  receive 
every  person  who  comes  to  his  houBe,  but  only  such  as  are  capable  of 
paying  a  compsnsation  suitable  to  the  accommodation  provided. 
Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  defendant  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  a  person  who  keeps  an  inn  in  the  country,  in  the  way  of  travel- 
lers. We  should  otherwise  be  obliged  to  say,  that  a  person  who 
arrives  at  a  house  of  public  entertainment  in  a  post-chaise,  and 
desires  to  have  his  supper  and  bed,  meaning  to  go  away  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  would  be  a  traveller,  and  that  the  landlord  who 
gave  him  the  accommodation  required,  would  be  an  innkeeper:  and 
yet  that  if  such  a  guest  then  removed  to  the  defendant's  house,  the 
latter,  although  he  should  give  him  the  same  acconmiodation,  would 
not  be  an  innkeeper.  Such  a  distinction  would  lead  to  a  very  nice 
enquiry  in  each  particular  case.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  io 
would  be  better,  both  for  the  persons  who  keep  such  houses  and  for 
those  who  frequent  them,  that  we  should  consider  this  house  as 
falling  within  the  rule  of  law  applicable  to  inns.  By  so  deciding,  the 
guest  will  have  the  protection  of  the  law  for  the  security  of  his  goods, 
if  they  are  lost  or  stolen,  and  the  person  who  keeps  the  house  will 
also  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,  which  allows  him  to  retain  the  goods 
of  his  guest  to  insure  the  payment  of  his  demand.  I  am  now  speaking 
of  a  case  where  the  party  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  house. 
As  I  cannot,  therefore,  distinguish  a  house  like  that  of  the  defendant, 
who  furnishes  every  accommodation  to  all  persons  for  a  night  or 
longer,  from  a  country  inn,  I  think  that  the  nonsuit  was  right,  and 
that  this  rule  must  be  discharged. 


BEVAN  V.   WATERS. 

Moo.  &  Mai.  235.     1828. 

Best,  C.J.  The  question  in  the  cause  was,  whether  the  defendant 
was  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  training  of  a  race-horse,  which  the 
defendant  had  bought  of  a  third  person,  whilst  in  the  plaintiff's 
possession,  and  which  bad  been  given  up  to  the  defendant,  under  an 
agreement,  as  was  contended,  to  pay  for  the  training,  in  consideration 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  plaintiff's  lien.  The  defendant  contended 
that  there  was  no  lien,  and  the  detention  was  altogether  wrongful, 
under  the  authority  of  Wallace  v.  Woodgate,  R.  &  M.  N.  P.  C.  19a 
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It  was  certainly  held  in  that  case,  on  the  authority  of  Yorke  v. 
Grenaugh,  2  Lord  Raymond,  866,  that  a  livery-stable  keeper  has  no 
lien;  but  this  case  goes  farther,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  common 
law,  that  where  the  bailee  expends  labour  and  skill  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  subject  delivered  to  him,  he  has  a  lien  for  his  charge,  I 
think  the  trainer  has  a  lien  for  the  expense  and  skill  bestowed  in 
bringing  the  horse  into  condition  to  run  at  races. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 


JACKSON  V.  CUMMINS- 

6  M.  ft  W.  342.     1839. 

Trbspass  for  breaking  and  entering  an  outhouse  and  premises 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  and  seizing  and  driving  away  ten  cows, 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  and  converting  and  disposing  of  the 
^3ame  to  the  defendants'  own  use,  etc. 

The  defendants  pleaded,  first,  not  guilty;  secondly,  as  to  taking, 
etc.,  two  of  the  cows,  that  the  said  cows,  for  the  space  of  eight 
months  before  the  said  time  when,  etc.,  had  been  depastured, 
agisted,  and  fed  by  the  defendant  Charles  Cummins  for  the  plaintiff, 
in  and  upon  certedn  lands  of  him  the  said  Charles  Cummins,  at  the 
request  of  the  plaintiff,  for  a  certain  reward  and  remuneration  to  be 
paid  the  said  Charles  Cimmuns  by  the  plaintiff,  and  there  was  and 
still  is  due  and  owing  to  the  said  C.  Cummins  from  the  plaintiff  the 
sum  of  I6Z.  5s,  f  for  and  in  respect  of  the  said  agistment  of  the  said 
two  cows :  and  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
Charles  Cummins,  that  the  said  C.  Cummins  should  retain,  have, 
and  take  and  keep  the  possession  of  the  said  two  cows  so  long 
as  the  said  sum  of  16{.  Ss.  should  remain  unpaid :  that  the  said 
two  cows  then  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  agreement  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  said  C.  Cummins,  and  so  remained  until  the 
plaintiff  fraudulently,  imlawfully,  and  wrongfully  took  them  out 
of  the  same  as  hereinafter  mentioned;  that  afterwards,  and  after  the 
said  agreement,  and  whilst  the  said  two  cows  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  said  C.  Cununins  under  the  same,  and  whilst  the  said  C. 
Cunmiins  had  a  lien  upon  the  same  by  law  and  by  the  agreement 
aforesaid,  and  just  before  the  said  time  when,  etc.,  the  plaintiff 
wrongfully,  imlawfully,  and  surreptitiously,  and  contrary  to  the 
said  agreement,  with  force  and  arms,  broke  and  entered  the  said 
close  of  the  said  C.  Cummins  in  which  the  said  two  cows  were 
depasturing  and  agisting  as  aforesaid,  and  wrongfully,  fraudulently, 
unjustly,  and  unlawfully  took,  carried,  and  drove  away  the  same  out 
of  the  said  close  of  the  said  C.  Cummins,  and  put  and  placed  the 
same  in  the  said  outhouse  and  premises  in  the  declaration  mentionedf 
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without  pa3ring  the  said  sum  so  agreed  to,  and  then  due  to  the  said 
C.  Cummins.  The  plea  concluded  with  a  justification  by  the  defend- 
ant Cummins  in  his  own  right,  and  by  the  other  defendants  as  his 
servants,  in  peaceably  entering  the  outhouse  and  premises,  in  order 
to  retake  the  cattle,  and  retakro^  them  accordingly. 

The  plaintiff  took  issue  on  the  first  plea,  and  to  the  second  replied 
de  injiaria. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  Parke,  B.,  at  the  last  Assizes  for  York- 
shire, when  it  was  proved  that  the  cows  had  been  depastured  on 
land  belonging  to  the  defendant.  The  jury  found  that  there  was  no 
such  agreement  as  stated  in  the  plea,  that  the  defendant  should 
retain  and  keep  possession  of  the  cows  until  the  amount  due  for 
the  pasturage  was  paid,  and  thereupon  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  learned  judge  reserving  leave  to  the  defendant  to  move  to 
enter  a  nonsuit,  in  case  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  lien 
existed  at  common  law  for  the  agistment  of  cattle.  Alexander 
obtained  a  rule  accordingly. 

Parke,  B.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  rule  ought  to  be  discharged. 
The  first  question  is,  whether  it  was  competent  for  the  defendant, 
under  this  plea,  which  speaks  of  a  lien  by  agreement,  to  set  up  a 
claim  for  a  lien  at  common  law?  If  it  were  necessary  to  decide  that 
question,  I  should  say  that  I  think  it  was  competent  for  him  to  do  so. 
The  plaintiff,  it  is  true,  might  have  demurred  specially  to  the  plea 
for  duplicity,  in  setting  up  two  distinct  grounds  of  lien,  viz.  by  force 
of  an  agreement,  and  by  the  general  law;  but  as  it  is,  the  averment 
of  the  agreement  for  a  lien  may  be  rejected,  and  the  claim  of  lien 
under  the  general  law  supported,  should  such  really  exist.  I  also 
think  that,  after  the  recent  decision  in  Owen  v.  Knighiy  4  Bing. 
N.C.  54;  5  Scott,  307,  as  to  the  effect  of  lien  in  actions  of  trover, 
the  defendant  would  have  done  better  to  have  pleaded  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  possessed  of  these  cows;  which  plea  would  havo 
been  supported  by  proof  of  the  lien,  giving  to  the  defendant  a  special 
property  in  them  at  the  time  of  the  trespass.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  decide  either  of  these  points,  because  I  think  that  by 
the  general  law  no  lien  exists  in  the  case  of  agistment.  The  general 
rule,  as  laid  down  by  Best,  C.J.,  in  Bevan  v.  Waters ^  and  by  this 
court  in  Scarf e  v.  Morgan,  is,  that  by  the  general  law,  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  agreement,  whenever  a  party  has  expended  labour 
and  skill  in  the  improvement  of  a  chattel  bailed  to  him,  he  has  a 
lien  upon  it.  Now,  the  case  of  agistment  does  not  fail  within  that 
principle,  inasmuch  as  the  agister  does  not  confer  any  additional 
value  on  the  article,  either  by  the  exertion  of  any  skill  of  his  own,  or 
indirectly  by  means  of  any  instrument  in  his  possession,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  stallion  in  Scarfe  v.  Morgan;  he  simply  takes  in  the 
animal  to  feed  it.  In  addition  to  which,  we  have  the  express  author- 
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ity  of  Chapman  v.  AUen,  that  an  agister  has  no  lien;  and  although 
possibly  that  case  may  have  been  decided  on  the  special  ground  that 
there  had  been  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  or  a  conversion 
of  the  animal  had  taken  place,  still  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  it 
might  have  proceeded  on  the  more  general  principle,  that  no  lien 
can  exist  in  the  case  of  agistment;  and  it  was  so  understood  by  this 
Court  in  Judson  v.  Etheridge.  The  analogy,  also,  of  the  case  of  the 
liverynstable  keeper,  who  has  no  lien  by  law,  furnishes  an  additional 
reason  why  none  can  exist  here;  for  this  is  a  case  of  an  apstment  of 
milch  cows,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
owner  is  to  have  possession  of  them  during  the  time  of  milking; 
which  establishes  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  agister  was  to 
have  the  entire  possession  of  the  thing  bailed :  and  there  is  nothing  to 
shew  that  the  owner  might  not,  for  that  purpose,  have  taken  the 
animals  out  of  the  field  wherein  they  were  grazing,  if  he  had  thought 
proper  so  to  do.  This  claim  of  lien  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the 
necessary  enjoyment  of  the  property  by  the  owner.  As  to  the  case 
of  the  training  groom  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything,  as  it  has 
Hot  been  formally  decided;  for  in  Jacobs  v.  Laiour,  5  Bing.  130;  2  M. 
&  P.  201,  the  point  was  left  undetermined.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  Nisi 
Prius  decision  of  Best,  C.J.,  in  Bevan  v.  WaterSj  that  the  trainer 
would  have  a  lien,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  expended  labour  and 
skill  in  bringing  the  animal  into  condition  to  run  at  races;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Judge,  nor 
was  the  usage  of  training  to  that  effect  explained  to  him,  that  when 
horses  are  delivered  for  that  purpose,  the  owner  has  always  a  right, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  process,  to  take  the  animal  away  for 
the  purpose  of  running  races  for  plates  elsewhere.  The  right  of  lien, 
therefore,  must  be  subservient  to  this  general  right,  which  overrides 
it;  so  that  I  doubt  if  that  doctrine  would  apply  where  the  animal 
delivered  was  a  race-horse,  as  that  case  differs  much  from  the  ordi- 
nary case  of  training.  I  do  not  say  that  the  case  of  Bevan  v.  Waters 
was  wrongly  decided;  I  only  doubt  if  it  extends  to  the  case  of  a  race- 
horse, unless  perhaps  he  was  delivered  to  the  groom  to  be  trained  for 
the  purpose  of  running  a  specified  race,  when  of  course  these  obser- 
vations of  mine  would  not  apply.  But,  at  all  events,  I  am  clear  that 
this  agister  has  no  lien,  as  his  case  certainly  does  not  come  within  the 
general  principles  which  have  been  established:  in  addition  to  which, 
such  a  claim  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  more  general  right 
exerciseable  by  the  owner  of  the  cattle. 

Rule  discharged. 

Note.  —  The  student  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  rule  that  an 
agister  has  no  lien  suggested  by  the  late  Dean  Ames  in  2  H.  L  R.  61. 
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STEINMAN  V.   WILKINS. 

7  W.  A  S.  (Pa.)  466.     1844. 

The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  of  trover  against  the  defendant, 
who  is  a  warehouseman  in  Clarion  County,  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
for  the  supposed  conversion  of  certain  goods  retained  for  the  price  of 
warehouse  room,  being  part  of  a  larger  lot  which  was  stored  in  his 
warehouse  by  Hamilton  &  Humes,  of  whom  the  plaintiff  is  the 
general  assignee.  The  greater  part  had  been  delivered  to  Hamilton 
&  Humes,  and  the  residue  having  been  demanded  without  tender 
of  any  charges,  M'Calmont  (President  of  the  Conmion  Pleas  of 
Clarion  County)  directed  the  jury  that  though  the  defendant  could 
not  retain  for  the  general  balance  of  his  account,  he  might  retain  for 
all  the  charges  on  all  the  goods  forwarded  to  him  at  the  same  time. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 

Gibson,  C.J.  Though  a  plurality  of  the  barons  in  Rex  v.  Hum- 
phrey, 1  M'Clell.  &  Y.  194r-95,  dissented  from  the  dictum  of  Baron 
Graham  that  a  warehouseman  has  a  lien  for  a  general  balance, 
like  a  wharfinger,  I  do  not  understand  them  to  have  intimated  that 
he  has  no  hen  at  all.  They  spoke  of  it  as  an  entity,  and  seem  to  have 
admitted  that  he  has  a  specific  lien,  though  not  a  general  one.  There 
is  a  well-known  distinction  between  a  commercial  lien,  which  is  the 
creature  of  usage,  and  a  common-law  lien,  which  is  the  creature  of 
policy.  The  first  gives  a  right  to  retain  for  a  balance  of  accounts; 
the  second,  for  services  performed  in  relation  to  the  particular  prop- 
erty. Commercial  or  general  liens,  which  have  not  been  fastened  on 
the  law  merchant  by  inveterate  usage,  are  discountenanced  by  the 
courts  as  encroachments  on  the  common  law;  and  for  that  reason  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  position  of  Baron  Graham. 
for  there  is  no  evidence  of  usage  as  a  foundation  for  it,  and  no  text^ 
writer  has  treated  of  warehouse  room  as  a  subject  of  lien  in  any 
shape.  In  Rex  v.  Humphrey,  it  was  involved  in  the  discussion  only 
incidentally;  and  I  have  met  with  it  in  no  other  case.  But  there  is 
doubtless  a  specific  lien  provided  for  it  by  the  justice  of  the  conmion 
law.  From  the  case  of  a  chattel  bailed  to  acquire  additional  value 
by  the  labour  or  skill  of  an  artisan,  the  doctrine  of  specific  lien  has 
been  extended  to  almost  every  case  in  which  the  thing  has  been 
improved  by  the  ageijcy  of  the  bailee.  Yet,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Jackson  v.  Cummins,  5  Mees.  &  Welsb.  342,  it  was  held  to  extend 
no  further  than  to  cases  in  which  the  bailee  has  directly  conferred 
additional  value  by  labour  or  skill,  or  indirectly  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  an  agent  imder  his  control;  in  supposed  accordance  with 
which  it  was  ruled  that  the  agistment  of  cattle  gives  no  lien.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  find  an  argument  for  the  position  that  a  man  who  fits 
an  ox  for  the  shambles,  by  fatting  it  with  his  provender,  does  not 
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increase  its  intrinsic  value  by  means  exclusively  within  his  control. 
There  are  certainly  cases  of  a  different  stamp,  particularly  Bemn  v. 
Waters,  Mood.  &  Malk.  235,  in  which  a  trainer  was  allowed  to  retain 
for  fitting  a  race-horse  for  the  turf.  In  Jackson  v.  Cummins  we  see 
the  expiring  embers  of  the  primitive  notion  that  the  basis  of  the  lien 
is  intrinsic  improvement  of  the  thing  by  mechanical  means;  but  if 
we  get  away  from  it  at  all,  what  matters  it  how  the  additional  value 
has  been  imparted,  or  whether  it  has  been  attended  with  an  altera- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  thing?  It  may  be  said  that  the  condition 
of  a  fat  ox  is  not  a  permanent  one;  but  neither  is  the  increased  value 
of  a  mare  in  foal  pennanent;  yet  in  Scarf e  v.  Morgan,  4  Mees.  & 
Welsh.  270,  the  owner  of  a  stallion  was  allowed  to  have  a  lien  for  the 
price  of  the  leap.  The  truth  is,  the  modem  decisions  evince  a  struggle 
of  the  judicial  mind  to  escape  from  the  narrow  confines  of  the  earlier 
precedents,  but  without  having  as  yet  established  principles  adapted 
to  the  current  transactions  and  convenience  of  the  world.  Before 
Chase  v.  Westmore,  5  Maule  &  Selw.  180,  there  was  no  lien  even  for 
work  done  imder  a  special  agreement;  now,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
the  price  has  been  fixed  or  not.  In  that  case,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
alluding  to  the  old  decisions,  said  that  if  they  ''are  not  supported  by 
law  and  reason,  the  convenience  of  mankind  certainly  requires  that 
our  decisions  should  not  be  governed  by  them;"  and  Chief  Justice 
Best  declared  in  Jacobs  v.  Latour^  5  Bingh.132,  that  the  doctrine  of 
lien  is  so  just  between  debtor  and  creditor,  that  it  cannot  be  too  much 
favoured.  In  Kirkham  v.  Shawcross,  6  T.  R.  17,  Lord  Kenton  said 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  courts,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  to 
carry  the  lien  of  the  common  law  as  far  as  possible;  and  that  Lord 
Mansfield  also  thought  that  justice  required  it,  though  he  submitted 
when  rigid  rules  of  law  were  against  it.  What  rule  forbids  the  lien  of  a 
warehouseman?  Lord  Ellenborough  thought  in  Chase  v.  Westmoref 
that  every  case  of  the  sort  was  that  of  a  sale  of  services  performed  in 
relation  to  a  chattel,  and  to  be  paid  for,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
sale,  when  the  article  should  be  delivered.  Now,  a  sale  of  ware- 
house room  presents  a  case  which  is  bound  by  no  pre-established 
rule  or  analogy;  and,  on  the  ground  of  principle,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  why  the  warehouseman  should  not  have  the  same  lien 
for  the  price  of  future  delivery  and  intermediate  care  that  a  carrier 
has.  The  one  delivers  at  a  different  time,  the  other  at  a  different 
place;  the  one  after  custody  in  a  warehouse,  the  other  in  a  vehicle; 
and  that  is  all  the  difference.  True,  the  measure  of  the  carrier's 
responsibility  is  greater;  but  that,  though  a  consideration  to  influ- 
ence the  quantum  of  his  compensation,  is  not  a  consideration  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  securities  for  it.  His  lien  does  not  stand 
on  that.  He  is  bound  in  England  by  the  custom  of  the  realm  to  carry 
for  all  employers  at  established  prices;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  our  ancestors  brought  the  principle  with  them  from  the  parent 
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oountiy  as  one  suited  to'their  condition  in  a  wilderness.  We  have 
no  trace  of  an  action  for  refusing  to  carry;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  wagoners,  who  were  formerly  the  carriers  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  frequently  refused  to  load  at  the  current  price. 
Now,  neither  the  carrier  nor  the  warehouseman  adds  a  particle  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing.  The  one  delivers  at  the  place,  and 
the  other  at  the  time,  that  suits  the  interest  or  the  convenience  of 
the  owner  of  it,  in  whose  estimation  it  receives  an  increase  of  its 
relative  value  from  'the  services  rendered  in  respect  of  it,  else  he 
would  not  have  undertaken  to  pay  for  them.  I  take  it,  then,  that, 
in  regard  to  lien,  a  warehouseman  stands  on  a  footing  with  a  car- 
rier, whom  in  this  country  he  closely  resembles. 

Now,  it  is  clear  from  Sodergren  v.  Flight  &  Jennings,  cited 
East,  662,  that  where  the  ownership  is  entire  in  the  consignee,  or 
a  purchaser  from  him,  each  parcel  of  ];he  goods  is  bound,  not  only  for 
its  particular  proportion,  but  for  the  whole,  provided  the  whole 
has  been  carried  under  one  contract;  it  is  otherwise  where  to  charge 
a  part  for  the  whole  wotild  subject  a  purchaser  to  answer  for  the  goods 
of  another,  delivered  by  the  bailee  with  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. In  this  instance,  the  entire  interest  was  in  Hamilton  & 
Himies,  in  whose  right  the  plaintiff  sues;  and  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  presiding  Judge  was  substantially  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  full  benefit  of  it  was  not  given  to  the  defendant  in  charging  that 
the  demand  and  refusal  was  evidence  of  conversion.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  tender  to  make  the  detention  wrongful;  and  the  defend- 
ant would  have  had  cause  to  complain,  had  the  verdict  been  against 
him,  of  the  direction  to  deduct  the  entire  price  of  the  storage  from 
the  value  of  the  articles  returned,  and  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  a  sum 
equal  to  the  difference.  But  there  has  been  no  error  which  the  plain- 
tiff can  assign. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Note.  —  The  reasoning  of  Gibson,  C.J.,  respecting  a  lien  for  an 
agister,  was  approved  in  Keleey  v.  Layne,  28  Kan.  218,  223,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  court  has  decided  that  an  agister  has  a  common  law 
lien.  Yearsley  v.  Grayy  140  Pa.  238.  But  in  the  United  States  the 
great  weight  of  authority  is  to  the  effect  that  neither  an  agister  nor  a 
livery-stable  keeper  has  a  Hen.  See  Hickman  v.  Thomas,  16  Ala.  666; 
Lewis  V.  Tyler,  23  Cal.  364;  Goodrich  v.  WiUard,  7  Gray  (Mass.)  183. 

This  result  has,  however,  been  very  frequently  changed  by  statute. 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  a  person  regularly  engaged  in 
business  as  a  warehouseman  has  a  lien  for  his  storage  charges.  See 
Scott  V.  Jester,  13  Ark.  437;  Low  v.  Martin,  18  111.  286;  Stoddard  v. 
Crocker,  100  Me.  450;  Shingleur-^ohnson  v.  Canton  Warehouse  Co., 
78  Miss.  875,  and  the  cases  cited  in  the  following  paragraph  of  this 
note.  Frequently  this  right  is  confirmed,  or  enlarged,  by  statute. 
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If  goods  are  received  under  one  contract,  and  part  delivered 
without  the  payment  of  charges,  the  warehouseman  may  hold  the 
balance  for  the  charges  upon  all  the  goods.  Barker  v.  BrowUy  138 
Mass.  340;  Schmidt  v.  Blood,  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  268;  Devereux  v.  Flem- 
ing,  53  Fed.  Rep.  401. 


DE  VINNE  V.  RIANHARD. 

9  Daly  (N.Y.)  406.     1880. 

Appeal  from  a  judgment  of  this  court  entered  on  the  report  of  a 
referee. 

The  action  was  brought  to  foreclose  a  hen  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs 
upon  certain  type,  for  printing  and  other  work  done  by  them  for  the 
defendants,  the  owners  of  the  type  The  plaintiffs  were  printers,  and 
had  for  many  years  printed  for  the  defendant,  the  McKillop  & 
Sprague  Company,  of  which  the  defendant  Rianhard  had  been  ap- 
pointed receiver,  a  commercial  register,  published  semi-annually, 
giving  the  financial  standing  of  merchants  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  company  had  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  tjrpe  for 
printing  its  register,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  usually  left 
standing  as  set  up  in  pages  for  the  issue  of  each  edition  of  the  book 
until  the  time  came  for  printing  the  next  edition,  when  the  practice 
was,  instead  of  setting  up  the  type  anew,  to  merely  make  such  cor- 
rections and  changes  as  might  be  rendered  necessary  by  changes 
in  the  matters  to  be  published. 

The  action  was  referred  by  consent,  and  upon  trial  the  referee 
found  for  the  plaintiffs.  His  report  was  confirmed;  and  judgment 
thereon  was  directed  for  the  plaintiffs.  From  the  judgment  the 
defendant  Rianhard  appealed. 

Charles  P.  Daly,  Chief  Justice.  —  The  plaintiffs,  in  my  opinion, 
had  no  lien  upon  the  type.  It  was  held  in  Bleaden  v.  Hancockj  Mood. 
&  M.  465,  that  a  printer  has  no  lien  upon  stereotype  plates  which 
are  left  with  him  to  print  from;  and  I  can  see  no  distinction,  so  far  as 
respects  the  right  of  lien,  between  type,  as  such,  and  stereotype 
plates.  Cross,  a  careful  and  very  reliable  elementary  writer  on  the 
law  of  lien  says,  as  the  result  of  the  cases  when  his  book  was  written, 
forty  years  ago,  that  "the  courts  have  recognized  and  allowed  with- 
out restriction,  the  right  of  every  bailee  to  a  lien  on  the  goods  bailed 
to  him,  where  any  additional  value  has  been  conferred  by  him  on  the 
chaitelj  either  directly  by  the  exercise  of  personal  labor  and  skill  or 
indirectly  by  the  intermediate  use  of  any  instnraient  over  which  he 
has  control;"  and  that  the  right,  when  it  does  not  exist  from  usage, 
or  is  not  obtained  by  contract,  depends  upon  whether  any  additional 
value  has  been  conferred  by  the  bailee  on  the  chattel,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  decision  in  Jackson  v.  Cummins,  5  Mees.  &  W.  342, 
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that  an  agister,  or  one  who  takes  charge  of  horses  or  cattle,  has  no 
lien  for  their  keep,  because  he  does  not  confer  any  additional  value 
on  the  animal  but  merely  takes  charge  of  it  and  feeds  it;  and  the 
decision  in  Scarf e  v.  Morgan,  4  Mees.  &  W.  270,  that  one  who  receives 
a  mare  to  be  covered  by  a  stallion  has  a  lien,  as  the  mare  may  be 
made  more  valuable,  by  proving  in  foal;  in  the  first  of  which  cases. 
Baron  Parke  declares  the  rule  to  be  as  follows :  The  general  rule  is,  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  that,  whenever  a  party  has 
expended  labor  and  skill  in  the  improvement  of  a  chattel  bailed  to  him, 
he  has  a  lien  upon  it.  This  rule  has  been  questioned  in  Steinman  v. 
WilkiThSf  7  Watts  &  S.  466;  but  has  been  adhered  to  in  this  and  other 
states,  GrinneU  v.  Cook,  3  Hill,  491 ;  Morgan  v.  Congdon,  4  N.Y.  553; 
Pinney  v.  WeUs,  10  Conn.  105;  Cummings  v.  Harris,  3  Vt.  244;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  departed  from,  it  must  be  left  to  the  court  of  appeals  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  for  this  court  to  overturn  or  disregard  a  long  line  of 
authorities.  The  respondent  relies  upon  the  rule  as  it  is  laid  down  by 
Senator  Vehplank  in  McFarland  v.  Wheeler,  26  Wend.  467:  "That 
every  man  who  has  lawful  possession  of  anything  upon  which  he  has 
expended  his  money,  labor  or  skill,  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  has  a 
right  to  detain  it  as  security  for  his  debt."  This  is  a  loose  statement 
of  the  rule,  which  is  more  correctly  laid  down  by  Jewett,  J.,  in 
Morgan  v.  Congdon,  4  N.Y.  553,  as  follows:  that  "Every  bailee  for 
hire,  who  by  his  labor  and  skill  has  imparted  an  additional  value  to  the 
goods,  has  a  lien  upon  the  property  for  the  payment  of  his  reasonable 
charges,"  which  is  the  rule  that  must  be  applied  in  this  case. 

The  type  from  which  the  plaintiffs  printed  the  "Register,"  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  McKillop  &  Sprague  Company,  was  furnished 
by  the  company,  and  belonged  to  them.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
the  value  of  it,  as  type,  was  enhanced  by  the  plaintiffs'  printing  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  inference,  it  is  that  the  constant 
use  and  printing  from  the  type  would  diminish  its  value.  The  plain- 
tiffs had  a  lien  upon  the  book  printed  from  the  type,  for  that  was  a 
thing  produced  by  their  labor  and  skill;  but  I  fail  to  see  how,  under 
the  rule  established  by  the  authorities  cited,  they  could  acquire, 
except  by  contract,  any  lien  upon  the  type,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  McKillop  &  Sprague  Company,  and  left  with  the  plaintiffs  to 
print  from. 

Judgment  reversed. 


NICHOLSON  V.   CHAPMAN. 

2  H.  Black.  254.     1793. 

Certain  timber  of  Nicholson  was  accidentally  loosened  from  a 
dock  on  the  river  Thames,  was  carried  by  the  tide  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  left  at  low  water  on  a  towing-path.  Chapman  found  it 
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and  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  Nicholson 
demanded  the  timber  from  Chapman,  and  Chapman  refused  to 
deliver  it  mitil  he  was  paid  for  his  trouble. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Etre.  It  is  therefore  a  case  of  mere  finding, 
and  taking  care  of  the  thing  found  (I  am  willing  to  agree)  for  the 
owner.  This  is  a  good  office,  and  meritorious,  at  least  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word,  and  certainly  entitles  the  party  to  some  reasonable 
recompence  from  the  boimty,  if  not  from  the  justice  of  the  owner; 
and  of  which,  if  it  were  refused,  a  court  of  justice  would  go  as  far 
as  it  could  go  towards  enforcing  the  payment.  So  it  would  if  a 
horse  had  strayed,  and  was  not  taken  as  an  estray  by  the  lord  under 
his  manorial  rights,  but  was  taken  up  by  some  good-natured  man 
and  taken  care  of  by  him,  till  at  some  trouble,  and  perhaps  at  some 
expense,  he  had  found  out  the  owner.  So  it  would  be  in  every  other 
case  cf  finding  that  can  be  stated  (the  claim  to  the  recompence 
dififering  in  degree,  but  not  in  principle);  which  therefore  reduces 
the  merits  of  this  case  to  this  phort  question.  Whether  every  man 
who  finds  the  property  of  another  which  happens  to  have  been  lost 
or  mislaid,  and  voluntarily  puts  himself  to  some  trouble  and  expense 
to  preserve  the  thing,  and  to  find  out  the  owner,  has  a  lien  upon  it 
for  the  casual,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain  amount  of  the  recom- 
pence which  he  may  reasonably  deserve?  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  such  a  lien  having  been  claimed  and  allowed; 
the  case  of  a  pointer  dog  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  claimed  and 
disallowed,  and  it  was  thought  too  clear  a  case  to  bear  an  argument. 
Principles  of  public  policy  and  commercial  necessity  support  the 
lien  in  the  case  of  salvage.  Not  only  public  policy  and  commercial 
necessity  do  not  require  that  it  should  be  established  in  this  case, 
but  very  great  inconvenience  may  be  apprehended  from  it  if  it 
were  to  be  established.  The  owners  of  this  kind  of  property,  ar.d 
the  owners  of  craft  upon  the  river,  which  lie  in  many  places  moored 
together  in  large  numbers,  would  not  only  have  common  accidents 
from  the  carelessness  of  their  servants  to  guard  against,  but  also  the 
wilful  attempts  of  ill-designing  people  to  turn  their  floats  and  vessels 
adrift  in  order  that  they  might  be  paid  for  finding  them.  I  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  cause  another  great  inconvenience, 
namely,  the  situation  in  which  an  owner,  seeking  to  recover  his 
property  in  an  action  of  trover,  will  be  placed,  if  he  is  at  his  peril  to 
make  a  tender  of  a  sufficient  recompence  before  he  brings  his  action: 
such  an  owner  must  always  pay  too  much,  because  he  has  no  means 
of  knowing  exactly  how  much  he  ought  to  pay,  and  because  he  must 
tender  enough.  I  know  there  are  cases  in  which  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty must  submit  to  this  inconvenience;  but  the  number  of  them 
ought  not  to  be  increased:  perhaps  it  is  better  for  the  public  that 
these  voluntary  acts  of  benevolence  from  one  man  to  another, 
which  are  charities  and  moral  duties,  but  not  legal  duties,  should 
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depend  altogether  for  their  reward  upon  the  moral  duty  of  gratitude. 
But  at  any  rate,  it  is  fitting  that  he  who  claims  the  reward  in  such 
sase  should  take  upon  himself  the  burthen  of  proving  the  nature  of 
the  service  which  he  has  performed,  and  the  quarUum  of  the  recom* 
pence  which  he  demands,  instead  of  throwing  it  upon  the  owner  to 
estimate  it  for  him,  at  the  hazard  of  being  non-suited  in  an  action 
af  trover. 

Judgment  for  (he  plaintiff. 

Note.  —  In  Reeder  v.  Andersan^a  Adminiatratorsy  4  Dana  (Ky.) 
193,  Robertson,  C.J.,  said:  — 

"  The  only  question  to  be  considered  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  law 
will  imply  a  promise,  by  the  owner  of  a  runaway  slave,  to  pay  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  a  stranger  for  a  voluntary  apprehension 
and  restitution  of  the  fugitive.  And,  though  such  friendly  offices  are 
frequently  those  only  of  good  neighborship,  which  should  not  be 
influenced  by  mercenary  motives  or  expectations  —  nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  an  implied  request  from  the  owner,  to  all 
other  persons  to  endeavor  to  secure  to  him  lost  property  which  he  is 
anxious  to  retrieve;  and  that,  therefore,  there  should  be  an  implied 
undertaking  to  (at  least)  indemnify  any  person  who  shall,  by  the 
expenditure  of  time  or  money,  contribute  to  a  reclamation  of  the  lost 
property." 

See,  accord,  Chase  v.  Corcoran,,  106  Mass.  286;  Amary  v.  Flyn,  10 
Johns.  (N.Y.)  102,  103.  See,  conJLra,  WaUs  v.  Ward,  1  Oreg.  86. 


WENTWORTH  v.  DAY. 

3  Met.  (Mass.)  352.     1841. 

This  action,  which  was  trover  for  a  watch,  was  submitted  to 
the  court  on  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

The  plaintiff  lost  the  watch  mentioned  in  his  declaration,  about 
the  middle  of  October  1839,  in  Bradford,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  put  the  following  advertisement  into  the  Essex  Banner,  a 
newspaper  published  at  Haverhill  in  said  county:  "Twenty  Dollars 
reward.  Lo^,  upon  the  road  from  Haverhill  to  Brighton,  about  two 
miles  from  Haverhill  Bridge,  a  gold  lever  watch.  Whoever  will 
return  it  to  this  office  shall  receive  the  above  reward.  Francis 
Wentworth.  Oct.  12." 

The  watch  was  found,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  a  minor  son  of 
the  defendant,  who  delivered  it  to  the  defendant,  and  he  took  the 
custody  of  it  for  his  son,  and  very  soon  afterwards  left  it  at  the 
printing  office  of  the  Banner,  in  the  care  of  the  printer,  with  direc- 
tions to  deliver  it  to  the  owner,  on  his  paying  the  $20  reward. 
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In  the  month  of  January  1840,  the  plaintiff  returned  to  Haverhill, 
and  on  his  refusing  to  pay  the  $20,  the  defendant  resumed  the 
possession  of  the  watch,  and  while  it  was  thus  in  his  possession,  the 
plaintifif  demanded  it  of  him,  but  he  refused  to  deliver  it,  unless  the 
plaintiff  would  pay  him  the  $20  for  his  son.  The  plaintiff  refused  to 
do  this,  but  said  he  would  pay  $10.  The  defendant  refused  to  deliver 
the  watch,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  this  action. 

SijAW,  C.J.  Although  the  finder  of  lost  property  on  land  has  no 
right  of  salvage,  at  common  law,  yet  if  the  loser  of  property,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  vigilance  and  industry  of  others  to  find  and 
restore  it,  will  make  an  express  promise  of  a  reward,  either  to  a 
particular  person,  or  in  general  terms  to  any  one  who  will  return  it 
to  him,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  offer,  one  does  return  it  to 
him,  it  is  a  valid  contract.  Until  something  is  done  in  pursuance 
of  it,  it  is  a  mere  offer,  and  may  be  revoked.  But  if,  before  it  is 
retracted,  one  so  far  complies  with  it  as  to  perform  the  labor,  for 
which  the  reward  is  stipulated,  it  is  the  ordinary  case  of  labor  done 
on  request,  and  becomes  a  contract  to  pay  the  stipulated  compensa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  gratuitous  service,  because  something  is  done  which 
the  party  was  not  bound  to  do,  and  without  such  offer  might  not 
have  done.  Symmes  v.  Frazier^  6  Mass.  344. 

But  the  more  material  question  is,  whether,  under  this  offer  of 
reward,  the  finder  of  the  defendant's  watch,  or  the  father,  who  acted 
in  his  behalf  and  stood  in  his  right,  had  a  lien  on  the  watch,  so  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  deliver  it  till  the  reward  was  paid. 

A  lien  may  be  given  by  express  contract,  or  it  may  be  implied 
from  general  custom,  from  the  usage  of  particular  trades,  from  the 
course  of  dealing  between  the  particular  parties  to  the  transaction, 
or  from  the  relations  in  which  they  stand,  as  principal  and  factor. 
Green  v.  Farmer,  4  Bur.  2221.  In  Kirkman  v.  ShawcrosSy  6  T.  R.  14, 
it  was  held,  that  where  certain  dyers  gave  general  notice  to  their 
customers,  that  on  all  goods  received  for  dyeing,  after  such  notice, 
they  would  have  a  lien  for  their  general  balance,  a  customer  dealing 
with  such  dyers,  after  notice  of  such  terms,  must  be  taken  to  have 
assented  to  them,  and  thereby  the  goods  became  charged  with  such 
lien,  by  force  of  the  mutual  agreement.  But  in  many  cases  the  law 
implies  a  lien,  from  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties,  arising 
from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand.  Take  the  ordinary  case  of 
the  sale  of  goods,  in  a  shop  or  other  place,  where  the  parties  are 
strangers  to  each  other.  By  the  contract  of  sale,  the  property  is 
considered  as  vesting  in  the  vendee;  but  the  vendor  has  a  lien  on 
the  property  for  the  price,  and  is  not  bound  to  deliver  it,  till  the 
price  is  paid.  Nor  is  the  purchaser  bound  to  pay,  till  the  goods  are 
delivered.  They  are  acts  to  be  done  mutually  and  simultaneously. 
This  is  founded  on  the  legal  presumption,  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  vendor  to  part  with  his  goods  till  the  price  should  be 
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paid,  nor  that  of  the  purchaser  to  part  with  his  money  till  he  should 
receive  the  goods.  But  this  presumption  may  be  controlled,  by  evi- 
dence proving  a  different  intent,  as  that  the  buyer  shall  have  credit, 
or  the  seller  be  paid  in  something  other  than  money. 

In  the  present  case,  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  stipulated 
reward  arises  from  the  promise  contained  in  his  advertisement. 
That  promise  was,  that  whoever  should  return  his  watch  to  the 
printing  office  should  receive  twenty  dollars.  No  other  time  or  place 
of  payment  was  fixed.  The  natural,  if  not  the  necessary  implication 
is,  that  the  acts  of  performance  were  to  be  mutual  and  simultaneous: 
the  one  to  give  up  the  watch,  on  payment  of  the  reward;  the  other 
to  pay  the  reward,  on  receiving  the  watch.  Such  being,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  nature  and  legal  effect  of  this  contract,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant,  on  being  ready  to  deliver  up  the  watch,  had  a 
right  to  receive  the  reward,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  son,  and  was 
not  bound  to  surrender  the  actual  possession  of  it  till  the  reward 
was  paid ;  and  therefore  a  refusal  to  deliver  it,  without  such  payment, 
was  not  a  conversion. 

It  was  competent  for  the  loser  of  the  watch  to  propose  his  own 
terms.  He  might  have  promised  to  pay  the  reward  at  a  given  time 
after  the  watch  should  have  been  restored,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  a  lien  for  the  reward  on  the  article  restored;  in 
which  case,  no  such  lien  would  exist.  The  person  restoring  the 
watch  would  look  only  to  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  adver- 
tiser. It  was  for  the  latter  to  consider,  whether  such  an  offer  would 
be  equally  efficacious  in  bringing  back  his  lost  property,  as  an  offer 
of  a  reward  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  property  itself;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  not  afford  to  the  finder  a  strong  temptation 
to  conceal  it.  With  these  motives  before  him,  he  made  an  offer,  to 
pay  the  reward  on  the  restoration  of  the  watch;  and  his  subsequent 
attempt  to  get  the  watch,  without  performing  his  promise,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  law  and  the  dictates  of  justice. 

The  circumstance,  in  this  case,  that  the  watch  was  found  by  the 
defendant's  son,  and  by  him  delivered  to  his  father,  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Had  the  promise  been  to  pay  the  finder,  and  the  suit  were 
brought  to  recover  the  reward,  it  would  present  a  different  question. 
Here  the  son  delivered  the  watch  to  the  father,  and  authorized  the 
father  to  receive  the  reward  for  him.  If  the  son  had  a  right  to  detain 
it,  the  father  had  the  same  right,  and  his  refusal  to  deliver  it  to  the 
owner,  without  payment  of  the  reward,  was  no  conversion. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant 
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WILSON  V.  GUYTON. 

8  GUI  (Md.)  213.     1849. 

Appeal  from  Harford  County  Court. 

This  was  an  action  of  replevin,  instituted  by  the  appellee,  for  the 
recovery  of  a  horse  which  had  strayed  from  the  possession  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  had  been  taken  up  by  one  William  H.  Pearce,  and  was 
retained  by  the  defendant  as  Pearce's  agent.  The  plea  was  non  cepit. 

At  the  trial,  the  defendant  proved  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner 
of  the  horse  in  question,  and  that  having  lost  said  horse  in  the 
month  of  July,  1847,  the  plaintiff  offered  a  liberal  reward,  by  adver- 
tisement, to  any  one  who  would  take  up  said  horse,  and  deliver  him 
to  the  plaintiff;  and  that  said  Pearce,  after  said  advertisement,  and 
in  consequence  thereof,  took  up  said  horse,  and  offered  to  deliver 
him  to  the  plaintiff,  upon  said  plaintiff's  paying  $3,  as  the  reward 
for  such  taking  up.  He  also  further  proved,  that  plaintiff  admitted 
that  the  sum  of  $3  was  a  reasonable  reward,  and  within  the  terms  of 
the  advertisement,  and  that  defendant  held  said  horse  at  the  time 
the  writ  was  issued  in  this  case,  as  the  agent  of  said  Pearce.  The 
defendant  then  prayed  the  court  to  direct  the  jury,  "that  unless 
the  plaintiff  proved,  or  offered  proof  that  he  had,  before  the  institu- 
tion of  this  suit,  paid  the  said  $3,  the  reward  aforesaid,  or  tendered 
or  offered  to  pay  the  same,  the  said  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to 
recover."  Which  direction  the  court  (Archer,  C.J.,  and  Purviance, 
A.J.,)  refused  to  give,  but  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  said  William 
H.  Pearce  had  no  right  to  retain  said  horse  till  the  said  reward  was 
paid.  The  defendant  excepted,  and  the  verdict  and  judgment  being 
against  him,  appealed  to  this  court. 

Dorset,  C.J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  this  court. 

The  doctrine  of  lien  is  more  favored  now  than  formerly;  and  it  is 
now  recognised  as  a  general  principle,  that  wherever  the  party  has^ 
by  his  labor  or  skill,  etc.,  improved  the  value  of  property  placed  in 
his  possession,  he  has  a  lien  upon  it  until  paid.  And  liens  have  been 
implied  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  the  owner  of  the 
property  is  assumed  as  having  designed  to  create  them,  or  when  it 
can  be  fairly  inferred,  from  circumstances,  that  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  parties  that  they  should  exist.  The  existence  of  liens 
has  also  been  sustained  where  they  contributed  to  promote  public 
policy  and  convenience.  If  any  article  of  personal  property  has  been 
lost,  or  strayed  away,  or  escaped  from  its  owner,  and  he  offers  a 
certain  reward,  payable  to  him  who  shall  recover  and  deliver  it 
back  to  his  possession,  it  is  but  a  just  exposition  of  his  offer,  that  he 
did  not  expect  that  he  who  had  expended  his  time  and  money  in 
the  pursuit  and  recovery  of  the  lost  or  escaped  property,  would 
restore  it  to  him,  but  upon  the  payment  of  the  proffered  reward, 
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and  that  as  security  for  this,  he  was  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
same  until  its  restoration  to  its  owner,  and  then  the  payment  of  the 
reward  was  to  be  a  simultaneous  act.  It  is  no  forced  construction  of 
his  act,  to  say  that  he  designed  to  be  so  understood  by  him  who 
should  become  entitled  to  the  reward.  It  is,  consequently,  a  lien 
created  by  contract.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  property  holders  so  to 
regard  it.  It  doubles  their  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  their  property. 
To  strangers  it  is  everything;  for  few,  indeed,  would  spend  their 
time  and  money,  and  incur  the  risks  incident  to  bailment,  but  from 
a  beUef  in  the*  existence  of  such  a  Uen.  Public  convenience,  sound 
policy,  and  all  the  analogies  of  the  law,  lend  their  aid  in  support  of 
such  a  principle.  Nor  are  we  without  an  express  authority  upon  this 
subject.  In  WerUworlh  v.  Day,  3  Metcalf ,  352,  the  supreme  cowrt 
of  Massachusetts  decided,  ''that  a  finder  of  lost  property,  for  the 
restoration  of  which  the  owner  has  offered  a  reward,  has  a  lien  on 
the  prox)erty,  and  may  retain  possession  of  it,  if,  on  his  offer  to  restore 
it,  the  owner  refuses  to  pay  the  reward." 

But,  in  the  case  before  us,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  implication 
of  such  a  lien  from  the  compact  of  the  parties.  There  was  no  fixed 
or  certain  reward  offered  by  the  owner,  to  be  paid  on  the  delivery 
of  his  property.  His  offer  was  to  pay  a  "liberal  reward."  Who  was 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  liberality  of  the  offered  reward?  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  owner,  by  his  offer,  designed  to  constitute  the 
recoverer  of  his  property  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  amount  to  be 
paid  him  as  a  reward.  And  it  is  equally  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
to  say  that  the  owner  should  be  such  exclusive  judge.  In  the  event 
of  a  difference  between  them,  upon  the  subject,  the  amount  to  be 
paid  must  be  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  appropriate 
judicial  tribunal.  This  would  involve  the  delays  incident  to  litiga- 
tion, and  it  would  be  a  gross  perversion  of  the  intention  of  the  owner 
to  infer,  from  his  offered  reward,  an  agreement  on  his  part,  that  he 
was  to  be  kept  out  of  the  possession  of  his  property  till  all  the  delays 
of  litigation  were  exhausted.  To  the  bailee  thus  in  possession  of 
property,  such  a  lien  would  rarely  be  valuable,  except  as  a  means  of 
oppression  and  extortion;  and,  therefore,  the  law  will  never  infer  its 
existence  either  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  in  furtherance 
of  public  convenience  or  policy. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  SHIPPING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  V.  SOMES. 

E.  B.  &  E.  353.    1858. 

The  plaintiffs  delivered  a  ship  to  the  defendants  to  be  repaired. 
After  the  repairs  were  completed,  the  plaintiffs  demanded  the  ship 
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and  the  defendants  refused  to  deliver  it  until  their  charges  were  paid. 
They  notified  the  plaintiffs  that  they  should  charge  them  an  addi 
tional  amount  for  the  hire  of  a  dock  so  long  as  the  ship  remainec 
with  them.   This  additional  charge  was  later  paid  under  protest,  and 
the  plaintiffs  now  sue  to  recover  back  the  amount  so  paid. 

Lord  Campbell,  C.J.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  special  case,  the  defendants  are  not  entitled  to 
retain  the  simi  paid  to  them  in  respect  of  the  item  of  567i.,  or  any 
other  sum,  as  a  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  doqik  in  detaining 
the  plaintiffs'  ship.  As  artificers  who  had  exi)ended  their  labour  and 
materials  in  repairing  the  ship  which  the  plaintiffs  had  delivered  to 
them  to  be  repaired,  the  defendants  had  a  lien  on  the  ship  for  the 
amount  of  the  sum  due  to  them  for  these  repairs;  but  we  do  not  find 
any  ground  on  which  their  claim  can  be  supported  to  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  their  dock  while  they  detained  the  ship  under  the  lien  against 
the  will  of  the  owners.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  contract 
for  such  a  payment.  The  defendants  gave  notice  that  they  would 
demand  21i.  a  day  for  the  use  of  their  dock  during  the  detention:  but 
the  plaintiffs  denied  their  liability  to  make  any  such  payment,  and 
insisted  on  their  right  to  have  their  ship  immediately  delivered  up  to 
them.  Nor  does  any  custom  or  usage  appear  to  authorize  such  a 
claim  for  compensation,  even  supposing  that  a  wharfinger  with  whom 
goods  had  been  deposited,  he  being  entitled  to  warehouse  rent  for' 
them  from  the  time  of  the  deposit,  might  claim  a  continuation  of  the 
pajrment  during  the  time  he  detains  them  in  the  exercise  of  right  of 
lien  tUl  the  arrears  of  warehouse  rent  due  for  them  is  paid  (see  Rex  v. 
Humphery,  M'Cl.  &  Y.  173) :  there  is  no  ground  for  a  similar  claim 
here,  as  there  was  to  be  no  separate  payment  for  the  use  of  the  dock 
while  the  ship  was  under  repair,  and  the  claim  only  commences  from 
the  refusal  to  deliver  her  up.  The  onus  therefore  is  cast  upon  the 
defendants  to  shew  that,  by  the  general  law  of  England,  an  artificer 
who,  exercising  his  right  of  lien,  detains  a  chattel,  in  making  or  re- 
pairing which  he  has  expended  his  labour  and  materials,  has  a  claim 
against  the  owner  for  taking  care  of  the  chattel  while  it  is  so  detained. 
But  the  claim  appears  to  be  quite  novel;  and,  on  principle,  there  is 
great  difiiculty  in  supporting  it  either  ex  contractu  or  ex  delicto.  The 
owner  of  the  chattel  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  promised  to  pay 
for  the  keeping  of  it  while,  against  his  will,  he  is  deprived  of  the  use 
of  it;  and  there  seems  no  consideration  for  such  a  promise.  Then  the 
chattel  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  wrongfully  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  artificer,  when  the  owner  has  been  prevented  by  the  artificer 
from  taking  possession  of  it  himself.  If  such  a  claim  can  be  sup- 
ported, it  must  constitute  a  debt  from  the  owner  to  the  artificer,  for 
which  an  action  might  be  maintained:  when  does  the  debt  arise,  and 
when  is  the  action  maintainable?  It  has  been  held  that  a  coachmaker 
cannot  claim  any  right  of  detainer  for  standage,  unless  there  be  an 
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express  contract  to  that  eflfect,  or  the  owner  leaves  his  property  on 
the  premises  beyond  a  reasonable  time,  and  after  notice  has  beer 
given  him  to  remove  it;  Hartley  v.  Hitchcock^  1  Stark.  408. 

The  right  of  detaining  goods  on  which  there  is  a  lien  is  a  remedy  to 
the  party  aggrieved  which  is  to  be  enforced  by  his  own  act;  and, 
where  such  a  remedy  is  permitted,  the  common  law  does  not  seem 
generally  to  give  him  the  costs  of  enforcing  it.  Although  the  lord  of  a 
manor  be  entitled  to  amends  for  the  keep  of  a  horse  which  he  has 
seized  as  an  estray  {Herdy  v.  Walsh,  2  Salk.  686),  the  distrainor  of 
goods  which  have  b€«n  replevied  cannot  claim  any  lien  upon  them; 
BradyU  v.  Bally  1  Bro.  C.  C.  427.  So,  where  a  horse  was  distrained 
to  compel  an  appearance  in  a  hundred  court,  it  was  held  that, 
after  appearance,  the  plaintiff  could  not  justify  detaining  the  horse 
for  his  keep;  Bui.  N.  P.  45. 

If  cattle  are  distrained  damage  feasant,  and  impounded  in  a  poimd 
overt,  the  owner  of  the  cattle  must  feed  them;  if  in  a  pound  covert  or 
close,  ''the  cattle  are  to  be  sustained  with  meat  and  drink  at  the 
peril  of  him  that  distraineth,  and  he  shall  not  have  any  satisfaction 
therefor."  Co.  litt.  47  b. 

For  these  reasons,  on  the  question  submitted  to  us,  we  give  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiffs. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Note.  —  In  Devereux  v.  Fleming,  53  Fed.  401,  one  of  the  questions 
was  whether  a  warehouseman  had  any  claim  for  the  storage  of  goods 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  they  had  been  demanded  and  he  had 
refused  to  deliver  because  the  charges  were  not  paid.  The  court  said 
(p.  405) :  "  It  is  contended  with  great  earnestness  and  plausibility 
that,  when  a  warehouseman  enforces  his  lien  and  refuses  to  deliver 
on  demand,  his  custody  thenceforward  is  not  under  his  contract  of 
warehouseman,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  customer,  but  his 
own  protection  and  benefit.  He  then  has  no  further  right  to  charge 
storage.  The  textbook  (Jones,  Liens,  §  972)  and  the  cases  quotec 
(especially  Somes  v.  Shipping  Co.,  8  H.  L.  Cas.  338)  do  not  sustair 
this  proposition  so  broadly  stated.  Where  one  is  placed  in  possession 
of  a  chattel  to  do  some  work  on  it,  and  refuses  to  deliver  it  when 
completed  until  he  is  paid,  he  cannot  charge  storage  of  that  chattel 
while  he  is  enforcing  his  lien,  because  the  original  contract  for  repair- 
ing and  the  subsequent  implied  contract  for  storage  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate;  but  in  a  case  like  the  present,  when  the  contract 
is  that  of  storage,  and  the  contract  is  for  the  delivery  on  payment  of 
charges,  the  right  to  hold  the  goods  under  the  original  contract  does 
not  cease  until  those  charges  are  paid,  released,  or  tendered.  This 
seems  to  be  the  law  of  this  case.  As  no  tender  or  offer  to  pay  has 
been  made,  the  warehouse  charges  still  go  on." 

In  Folsom  v.  Barrett,  180  Mass.  439,  442,  the  owner  of  a  horse 
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demanded  it  from  a  livery-stable  keeper  without  making  a  proper 
tender  of  the  amount  due  for  the  care  of  the  horse.  The  court 
said  that  the  livery-stable  keeper  might  hold  the  horse  for  the  ex- 
pense thereafter  incurred,  or  might  recover  such  expense  from  the 
owner. 

At  conunon  law  the  general  rule  is  that  the  lienholder  has  no 
right  to  sell  the  chattel,  and  satisfy  the  debt  out  of  the  proceeds.  Such 
a  right  is,  however,  frequently  given  by  statute. 

There  are  authorities  holding  that  the  lienholder  may  not  have 
the  aid  of  equity  to  foreclose  a  Uen.  Thames  Iron  Works  Co,  v. 
Patent  Derrick  Co.,  1  J.  &  H.  93;  Bvrrmgh  v.  Ely,  54  W.Va.  118. 
And  see  GoUstein  v.  Harrington,  25  Wash.  508.  Probably  in  ancient 
times  a  Uen  was  given  by  the  common  law  only  where  the  possessor 
of  the  chattel,  not  having  made  a  definite  bargain  with  the  owner, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  an  action  for  the  value  of  his 
services.  So  viewed,  the  lien  was  not  security  for  a  debt,  but  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  debt.  But  the  law  for  centuries  has  given  a  lien  even  if 
the  lienholder  had  a  cause  of  action  for  the  payment  of  the  services 
in  question.  To  regard  a  lien  as  security  for  a  debt  accords  with 
business  sense.  If  a  lien  is  security  for  a  debt,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  equity  should  supply  some  method  to  enforce  that  security, 
when  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  This  view  is  supported  by 
Black  V.  Brennan,  5  Dana  (Ky.)  310;  Fox  v.  McGregor,  11  Barb. 
(N.Y.)  41 ;  Knapp  Co,  v.  McCaffrey,  177  U.S.  638.  See  also  Boorman 
V.  Wisconsin  Engine  Co.,  36  Wis.  207,  212. 
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B,  General  Liens. 


KRUGER  V.  WILCOX. 

1  Ambl.  252.     1755. 

Mico  was  general  agent  in  England  for  Watkins,  who  was  a 
merchant  abroad,  and  at  different  times  had  received  considerable 
consignment  of  goods,  and  upon  the  balance  of  account  was  in  dis- 
burse. Afterwards  Watkins  consigned  to  him  a  parcel  of  logwood, 
and  one  of  the  questions  in  the  case  was  whether  Mico  had  a  lien  on 
this  logwood,  or  its  proceeds,  for  the  balance  due  him. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  desired  four  merchants  to  attend  in  court. 
After  havmg  asked  them  several  questions,  upon  the  custom  and 
usage  of  merchants  relating  to  the  matter,  his  lordship  gave  his 
opinion,  which  was,  in  part,  as  follows:  — 

All  the  four  merchants,  both  in  their  examination  in  the  cause, 
and  now  in  court,  agree,  that  if  there  is  a  course  of  dealings  and  general 
accoimt  between  the  merchant  and  factor,  and  a  balance  is  due  to  the 
factor,  he  may  retain  the  ship  and  goods,  or  produce,  for  such  balance 
of  the  general  account,  as  well  as  for  the  charges,  customs,  etc.,  paid 
on  the  accoimt  of  the  particular  cargo.  They  consider  it  as  an  interest 
in  the  specific  things,  and  make  them  articles  in  the  general  accoimt. 
Whether  this  was  ever  allowed  in  trover  at  law,  where  the  goods 
were  turned  into  money,  I  cannot  say;  nor  can  I  find  any  such  case. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  so  in  this  court,  if  the  goods  remained 
in  specie;  nor  do  I  doubt  of  its  being  so,  where  they  are  turned  into 
money. 

Note.  —  In  Nagle  v.  McFeeters,  97  N.Y.  196,  the  court  said  (p. 
202) :  "If  the  defendants  had,  upon  the  request  of  the  plaintiff,  ad- 
vanced to  him  money  for  his  accommodation,  in  advance  of  the  sale 
of  the  goods,  they  would  clearly  have  had  a  lien  upon  the  goods,  to 
secure  such  advances;  and  their  acceptances  for  plaintiff's  accom- 
modation stood  upon  the  same  footing.  Such  is  the  general  common- 
law  rule  between  principal  and  factor,  and  consignor  and  consignee. 
A  factor  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  agreement,  a  lien  upon 
the  goods  in  his  hands  as  bis  security  for  all  advances  made,  or  ac- 
ceptances given  to  his  principal  in  the  business  of  his  agency,  or 
connected  with  the  goods  consigned  to  him.  The  law  implies  or  infers 
the  lien  from  the  relation  between  the  parties." 

In  Brown  &  Company  v.  M^Gran,  14  Pet.  479,  494,  Mr.  Justice 
Story  said:  "The  main  objection  to  the  instruction  is  of  a  more 
broad  and  comprehensive  character.   The  instruction  in  effect  de- 
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cides  that  in  the  case  of  a  general  consignment  of  goods  to  a  factor 
for  sale,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  sale,  the  consignor  has  a  right,  by  subsequent  orders,  to  sus- 
pend or  postpone  the  sale  at  his  pleasure;  notwithstanding  the  factor 
has,  in  consideration  of  such  general  consignment,  already  made 
advances,  or  incurred  liabilities  for  the  consignor,  at  his  request,  trust- 
ing to  the  fund  for  his  due  reimbursement.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  doctrine  is  not  maintainable  in  point  of  law.  We  understand 
the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject  to  be  this:  Wherever  a  consignment 
is  made  to  a  factor  for  sale,  the  consignor  has  a  right,  generally,  to 
control  the  sale  thereof,  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  from  time  to 
time,  if  no  advances  have  been  made  or  liabilities  incurred  on  account 
thereof;  and  the  factor  is  bound  to  obey  his  orders.  This  arises  from 
the  ordinary  relation  of  principal  and  agent.  If,  however,  the  factor 
makes  advances,  or  incurs  liabilities  on  account  of  the  consignment, 
by  which  he  acquires  a  special  property  therein;  then  the  factor  has 
a  right  to  sell  so  much  of  the  consignment  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reimburse  such  advances  or  meet  such  liabilities;  unless  there  is  some 
existing  agreement  between  himself  and  the  consignor,  which  con- 
trols or  varies  this  right.  Thus,  for  example,  if  contemporaneous 
with  the  consignment  and  advances  or  liabiUties  there  are  orders 
given  by  the  consignor  which  are  assented  to  by  the  factor,  that  the 
goods  shall  not  be  sold  until  a  fixed  time,  in  such  a  case  the  con- 
signment is  presumed  to  be  received  by  the  factor  subject  to  such 
orders;  and  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell  the  goods  to  reimburse  his  ad- 
vances or  liabilities,  until  after  that  time  has  elapsed.  The  same  rule 
will  apply  to  orders  not  to  sell  below  a  fixed  price;  unless,  indeed, 
the  consignor  shall,  after  due  notice  and  request,  refuse  to  provide 
any  other  means  to  reimburse  the  factors.  And  in  no  case  will  the 
factor  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  consignment  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
the  consignor,  although  he  has  made  advances,  or  incurred  liabilities 
thereon,  if  the  consignor  stands  ready,  and  offers  to  reimburse  and 
discharge  such  advances  and  liabilities." 


BARNETT  v,  BRANDAO. 

6  M.  <&  G.  630.     1843. 

Lord  Denman,  C.J.  There  are  two  questions  in  this  case  for  the 
determination  of  the  court  —  one  of  form,  the  other  of  substance. 
The  first,  which  is  one  of  form,  and  was  not  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  is,  whether  the  court  ought  to  take 
notice  of  the  general  lien  which  bankers  have  on  the  securities  of  their 
customers;  or  it  ought  to  have  been  averred,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
special  plea,  and  found  by  the  jury,  that  the  bankers  have  such  lien. 
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That  such  a  general  lien  exists  was  not  disputed;  but  it  was 
insisted,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  error,  that  the  foundation  of 
this  lien  is  icsagef  from  which  a  contract  may  be  implied  between  the 
banker  and  the  customer  that  the  securities  belonging  to  the  latter 
shall  be  pledged  to  the  former  for  the  balance  due  to  him;  and,  being 
matter  of  implied  contract,  it  should  have  been  pleaded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  contended 
that  this  lien  existed  by  the  general  custom  of  trade,  constituting  the 
law-merchant,  and  need  not  be  pleaded,  for  the  court  takes  notice  of 
that  which  constitutes  the  law-merchant.  And  we  agree  in  this  view 
of  the  case.  The  law-merchant  forms  a  branch  of  the  law  of  England ; 
and  those  customs  which  have  been  imi versally  and  notoriously  prev- 
alent amongst  merchants,  and  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
of  public  use,  have  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  it,  upon  a  principle  of 
convenience,  and  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  commerce;  and,  when 
so  adopted,  it  is  imnecessary  to  plead  and  prove  them.  They  are 
binding  on  all  without  proof.  Accordingly  we  find  that  usages 
affecting  bills  of  exchange  and  bills  of  lading  are  taken  notice  of 
judicially. 

In  the  case  of  a  factor,  the  right  to  a  general  lien  at  first  appears 
to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  proof  in  the  cause;  as  in  Kruzer  v. 
Wilcox,  cited  in  1  Burr.  494,  and  reported  (as  Kruger  v.  Wilcox)  in 
Ambler,  252;  in  a  further  stage  of  which  case.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself,  consulted  the  four.merchants  who  had  given 
evidence,  in  open  court  (a  com^  which  would  not  have  been  proper 
if  it  had  been  a  mere  question  of  fact) ;  and  he  decreed  in  favour  of  a 
general  lien. 

Afterwards,  in  the  cases  of  Green  v.  Fanner,  4  Burr.  2218,  and 
Drinkwater  v.  Goodmn,  Cowp.  255,  Lord  Mansfield  considers  the 
right  as  fully  established;  and  certainly,  in  modem  practice,  it  is 
treated  as  a  matter  of  settled  law;  and  no  proof  is  ever  required,  that 
such  general  lien  exists,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  lien  of  bankers  — 
who  are  a  species  of  factors  in  pecuniary  transactions  —  stands  on 
the  same  footing;  and  Lord  Kbnyon,  in  Davis  v.  Bowsher,  who  had 
laid  down  the  same  law  before,  in  Jourdaine  v.  Lefevre,  1  Esp.  N.  P. 
C.  66,  declares  that  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  hy  the  general  law 
of  the  land,  a  banker  has  a  general  lien  upon  all  the  securities  in  his 
hands  belonging  to  any  particular  person,  for  his  general  balance. 
This  right  was  acknowledged,  without  any  evidence  in  support  of  it, 
in  BoUand  v.  Bygrave;  and  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth  of  bankers 
as  of  factors,  that  by  the  general  imderstanding  of  the  profession,  it 
is  never  deemed  necessary  to  give  evidence  of  usage  in  order  to 
support  the  claim;  and  it  would  be  productive  of  great  expense  and 
inconvenience  if  such  a  course  were  adopted.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  right  to  a  general  lien  in  the  case  of  a  banker  need  not 
be  pleaded,  and  that  we  are  judicially  bound  to  take  notice  of  it. 
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Note.  —  See,  to  the  same  effect,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  12  Ci.  &  F.  787. 


Ex  parte  STERLING. 

16  Ves.  258.     1809. 

A  PETITION  was  presented  by  the  assignees,  under  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy,  to  have  deeds  and  papers,  belonging  to  the  bankrupt, 
deUvered  up  by  an  attorney;  who  claimed  a  hen  upon  them  for  his 
general  bill. 

An  objection  was  taken  on  the  ground,  that  these  papers  were 
delivered  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  mortgage;  and  the  hen  was 
to  be  limited  accordingly. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  The  general  hen  must  prevail.  Different 
papers  are  put  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney,  as  different  occasions 
for  fiimishing  them  arise.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  hen  I  never  heard 
of  a  question,  upon  what  occasion  a  particular  paper  was  put  into  his 
hands;  but  if  in  the  general  course  of  dealing  the  cUent  from  time  to 
time  hands  papers  to  his  attorney,  and  does  not  get  them  again,  when 
the  occasion  that  required  them  is  at  an  end,  the  conclusion  is,  that 
they  are  left  with  the  attorney  upon  the  general  account.  If  the 
intention  is  to  deposit  papers  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  general  lien,  that  must  be  by  special  agreement:  other- 
wise they  are  subject  to  the  general  hen,  which  the  attorney  hafl 
upon  all  papers  in  his  hands. 

Note.  —  In  GoUstein  v.  Harringtonj  25  Wash.  508,  the  court  held 
that  a  statute  declaring  and  confirming  the  common  law  as  to  the 
lien  of  attorneys  "did  not  intend  to  confer  an  enforcible  hen  against 
papers  in  possession,  as  it  provides  no  method  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  lien.  This,  indeed,  is  but  a  recognition  of  the  general  law  that 
a  retaining  lien  may  not  be  enforced,  but  may  merely  be  used  to 
embarrass  the  client,  or,  as  some  cases  express  it,  to  'worry'  him  into 
the  payment  of  the  charges." 


RUSHFORTH  v.  HADFIELD. 

East,  224.     1800. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover  to  recover  the  value  of  a  quantity  of 
cloth  which  the  bankrupts  had  sent  by  the  defendants  as  common 
carriers,  who  claimed  a  lien  upon  it  for  their  general  balance  due  to 
them  as  such  carriers  for  other  goods  before  carried  by  them  for  the 
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bankrupts.  The  plaintiffs  had  tendered  the  carriage  price  of  the  par* 
ticular  goods  in  dispute,  and  the  sole  question  was.  Whether  the 
defendants,  as  common  carriers,  had  a  lien  for  their  general  balance. 
On  the  first  trial  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  defendants,  which  this 
court  thought  was  not  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and  therefore  they 
granted  a  new  trial.  The  cause  was  again  tried  at  the  last  assizes  at 
York,  before  Chambre,  J.,  when  the  defendants'  book-keepers  in 
London,  at  Stamford,  and  at  Haddersfield,  swore  to  their  practice  to 
retain  goods  for  their  general  balance,  and  particularized  one  in- 
stance in  December,  1799,  where  an  action  was  brought,  which  being 
referred,  was  decided  on  another  point:  a  second  in  May,  1800,  where 
there  was  no  bankruptcy:  a  third  in  May,  1803,  where  the  bankrupt's 
assignee  demanded  the  goods,  but  afterwards  paid  the  balance:  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth  in  the  same  year,  when  the  individuals  paid  the 
balanpe,  but  no  bankruptcy  intervened:  and  a  sixth  instance  of  the 
like  sort  as  the  last  in  1804.  In  addition  to  these,  Welch,  a  carrier 
from  Manchester  and  Leeds,  deposed  to  an  instance  of  retention 
of  goods  for  the  general  balance  three  years  back,  where  a  bank- 
ruptcy intervened,  and  the  assignees  disputed  the  payment  at  first, 
but  afterwards  paid  the  balance;  and  to  two  other  instances  of  goods 
sent  to  Glasgow;  one  where  the  carriage  of  the  particular  goods  was 
31.  and  the  general  balance  201. ;  another  where  the  carriage  was  a  few 
shillings,  and  the  general  balance  8{. ;  in  both  instances  bankruptcies 
intervened,  and  the  assignees  paid  the  general  balance.  Hanley,  a 
Northallerton  carrier,  spoke  to  two  instances  of  retainer  of  goods 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  ago  till  the  individuals  paid  the  general 
balance;  but  neither  were  bankrupts.  The  book-keeper  of  Pickford, 
a  carrier  from  London  to  Liverpool,  particularized  an  instance  of 
retaining  for  the  general  balance  in  1792,  where  the  vendee  became 
bankrupt;  but  there  the  vendor  stopped  in  transitu,  and  he  paid  the 
general  balance  at  the  end  of  two  months:  a  second  similar  instance, 
in  the  same  year:  a  third  instance  in  1795,  where  the  senders  became 
bankrupts,  and  their  general  balance  was  paid  by  the  vendees:  a 
fourth  in  1795,  where  the  goods  of  an  individual,*not  bankrupt,  were 
detained  several  years;  but  no  account  how  the  matter  was  finally 
settled:  and  two  other  like  instances  in  1794  and  1795.  And  Clark,  a 
Leicester  carrier,  also  mentioned  two  instances,  one  in  1775,  the 
other  afterwards,  of  retaining  the  goods  of  solvent  individuals  till 
they  paid  their  general  balance.  All  these  carriers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  occupation  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  and  upwards, 
deposed  generally  to  their  custom  of  retaining  goods  for  their 
general  balance  in  other  instances  as  well  as  in  those  particular- 
ized. It  was  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  usage  were  so 
general  as  to  warrant  them  in  presuming  that  the  bankrupts  knew 
it,  and  understood  that  they  were  contracting  with  the  defendants  in 
conformity  to  it;  in  which  case  they  were  to  find  for  the  defendants: 
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otiierwise  they  were  told  that  the  general  rule  of  law  would  entitle 
the  plaintiffs  to  a  verdict.  On  this  direction  the  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiffs;  which  was  moved  to  be  set  aside  in  last  Michaelmas  term, 
as  a  verdict  against  all  the  evidence. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  there  has 
been  a  general  acquiescence  in  this  claim  of  the  carriers  since  1775, 
merely  because  there  was  a  particular  instance  of  it  at  that  time. 
Other  instances  were  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years  back,  and  several 
of  them  of  very  recent  date.  The  question  however  results  to  this. 
What  was  the  particular  contract  of  these  parties?  And  as  the  evi- 
dence is  silent  as  to  any  express  agreement  between  them,  it  must  be 
collected  either  from  the  mode  of  dealing  before  practised  between 
the  same  parties,  or  from  the  general  dealings  of  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  same  employment,  of  such  notoriety  as  that  they  might 
fairly  be  presmned  to  be  known  to  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  his 
dealing  with  the  defendants,  from  whence  the  inference  was  to  be 
drawn  that  these  parties  dealt  upon  the  same  footing  as  all  others 
did,  with  reference  to  the  known  usage  of  the  trade.  But  at  least  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  claim  now  set  up  by  the  carriers  is  against 
the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded with  jealousy.  In  many  cases  it  would  happen  that  parties 
would  be  glad  to  pay  small  sums  due  for  the  carriage  of  former  goods, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  a  great  loss  by  the  detention  of  goods  of 
value.  Much  of  the  evidence  is  of  that  description.  Other  instances 
again  were  in  the  case  of  solvent  persons,  who  were  at  all  events 
liable  to  answer  for  their  general  balance.  And  little  or  no  stress 
could  be  laid  on  some  of  the  more  recent  instances  not  brought  home 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  bankrupt  at  the  time.  Most  of  the  evidence 
therefore  is  open  to  observation.  If  indeed  there  had  been  evidence 
of  prior  dealings  between  these  parties  upon  the  footing  of  such  an 
extended  lien,  that  would  have  furnished  good  evidence  for  the  jury 
to  have  found  that  they  continued  to  deal  upon  the  same  terms. 
But  the  question  for  the  jury  here  was,  whether  the  evidence  of  a 
usage  for  the  carriers  to  retain  for  their  balance  were  so  general  as 
that  the  bankrupt  must  be  taken  to  have  known  and  acted  upon  it? 
And  they  have  in  effect  foimd  either  that  the  bankrupt  knew  of  no 
such  usage  as  that  which  was  given  in  evidence,  or  knowing,  did  not 
adopt  it.  And  growing  liens  are  always  to  be  looked  at  with  jealousy, 
and  require  stronger  proof.  They  are  encroachments  upon  the  com- 
mon law.  If  they  are  encouraged,  the  practice  will  be  continually 
extending  to  other  traders  and  other  matters.  The  carrier  will  be 
claiming  a  lien  upon  a  horse  sent  to  him  to  be  shod.  Carriages  and 
other  things  which  require  frequent  repair  will  be  detained  on  the 
same  claim ;  and  there  is  no  saying  where  it  is  to  stop.  It  is  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  that  these  liens  should  be  extended  further 
than  they  are  already  established  by  law.    But  if  any  particular 
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nconvenience  arise  in  the  course  of  trade,  the  parties  may,  if  they 
iiink  proper,  stipulate  with  their  customers  for  the  introduction  of 
iuch  a  lien  into  their  dealings.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of 
that  sort  to  affect  the  bankrupt,  I  think  the  jury  have  done  right  in 
negativing  the  lien  claimed  by  the  defendants  on  the  score  of  general 
usage. 

Grose,  J.  This  lien  is  attempted  to  be  set  up  by  the  defendants, 
not  upon  the  ground  of  any  particular  contract  or  previous  transac- 
tions between  them  and  the  bankrupt,  but  on  the  ground  of  previous 
transactions  between  them  and  other  parties,  and  between  other 
carriers  and  their  customers.  And  it  is  admitted  that  the  question 
upon  this  evidence  was  properly  left  to  the  jury,  that  they  might 
fold  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  if  the  usage  for  the  carriers  to 
retain  for  their  balance  of  account  were  so  general  as  that  they  must 
conclude  that  these  parties  contracted  with  the  knowledge  and 
adoption  of  such  usage.  The  jury  have  found  in  the  negative.  And 
[  take  it  to  be  sound  law,  that  no  such  lien  can  exist  except  by  the 
contract  of  the  parties  expressed  or  implied. 

Lawrence,  J.  The  most  which  can  be  said  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  is,  that  there  was  evidence  which  might  have  warranted 
the  jury  to  find  the  other  way;  but  it  was  for  them  to  decide.  This  is 
a  point  which  the  carriers  need  not  be  so  solicitous  to  establish.  It  is 
agreed  that  they  have  a  lien  at  common  law  for  the  carriage  price  of 
each  particular  article.  If  then  it  be  not  convenient  for  the  con- 
signee to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  specific  goods  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  carriers  to  stipulate  that  they  shall 
have  a  lien  for  their  balance  upon  any  other  goods  which  they  may 
thereafter  carry  for  him.  It  is  not  fit  to  encourage  persons  to  set  up 
liens  contrary  to  law.  The  carriers'  convenience  certainly  does  not 
require  any  extension  of  the  law;  for  they  have  already  a  lien  for  the 
carriage  price  of  the  particular  goods,  and  if  they  choose  voluntarily 
to  part  with  that,  without  such  a  stipulation  as  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  them  a  more  extensive  lien  in  the  place 
of  that  which  they  were  entitled  to.  I  should  not  be  sorry  therefore 
if  it  were  found  generally  that  they  have  no  such  lien  as  that  now 
claimed  upon  the  ground  of  general  usage. 

Le  Blanc,  J.  This  is  a  case  where  a  jury  might  well  be  jealous  of  a 
general  lien  attempted  to  be  set  up  against  the  policy  of  the  common 
law,  which  has  given  to  carriers  only  a  lien  for  the  carriage  price  of 
the  particular-goods.  The  party  therefore  who  sets  up  such  a  claim 
ought  to  make  out  a  very  strong  case.  But  upon  weighing  the 
evidence  which  was  given  at  the  trial,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  court  are  called  upon  to  hold  out  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  claim  set  up,  by  overturning  what  the  jury  have  done, 
after  having  the  whole  matter  properly  submitted  to  them. 

Ride  discharged* 
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3  Bulst.  260.     1616. 

The  defendant  kept  a  common  inn.  A  stranger  brought  the  plain- 
tiff's horse  to  the  inn,  there  set  him  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
went  away.  The  question  was  whether  the  defendant  was  justified 
in  refusing  to  deliver  the  horse  to  the  plaintiff,  imtil  the  defendant 
was  satisfied  for  his  charges  for  keeping  the  horse. 

MouNTAGUE,  Chief  Justice.  Where  one  is  hired  to  serve,  there  he 
shall  not  wage  his  law,  because  compellable.  Communia  hospitia  are 
compellable  to  receive  guests  and  their  horses;  and  so  he  is  to  answer 
for  them  which  are  brought  thither;  the  custom  of  London  is  good 
and  reasonable,  how  long  to  stay,  not  till  he  eats  out  more  than  his 
head;  the  innholder  may  sell  him  presently,  and  this  is  justifiable. 
Here  in  this  case,  the  innkeeper  said  to  the  plaintiff,  Prove  the  horse 
to  be  yours,  pay  for  his  meat,  and  you  shall  have  him.  This  is  no 
jenial,  nor  yet  any  conversion,  he  claims  no  property  at  all;  he  only 
detains  the  horse,  till  he  be  satisfied  for  his  meat,  and  so  he  may  well 
do  by  the  law;  he  may  keep  him  till  he  be  paid  for  his  meat,  because 
he  is  compellable  at  the  fii^  to  receive  him. 

DoDDERiDGB,  Justice.  One  who  hath  no  keeping  for  his  horse,  doth 
devise  this  way  to  send  his  man  with  him  to  an  inn,  and  to  let  him 
stand  there,  and  afterwards  to  come  thither  himself,  and  of  the  inn- 
keeper to  demand  his  horse,  and  upon  his  refusal,  to  bring  his  action 
upon  the  case;  this  is  a  fine  trick  for  the  plaintiff  to  have  his  horse 
kept,  and  to  give  the  innkeeper  nothing  for  the  same;  but  instead  of 
paying  of  him  for  his  meat,  to  pay  him  with  an  action,  which  he  hati 
no  cause  so  to  do,  as  this  case  here  is,  the  innkeeper  may  well  justif;! 
the  keeping  of  his  horse  till  he  do  pay  him  for  his  meat,  which  is  a^ 
he  desires  to  have. 

Haughton,  Justice,  differed  in  opinion.  The  party  being  the  true 
owner  of  the  horse,  hath  no  other  way  to  provide  for  himself  but  this. 
The  innkeeper  hath  his  proper  remedy  against  him  who  brought  and 
left  the  horse  there  for  his  meat,  and  for  him  thus  to  prejudice  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  by  the  wrong  of  another,  this  will  be  very  incon- 
venient. 

Croke,  Justice.  If  a  stranger  takes  my  cattle,  and  puts  them  into 
the  ground  of  another,  he  may  well  keep  them  till  I  pay  him  for  their 
meat  and  hurt  there  done.  If  a  man's  horse  be  stolen,  and  brought 
unto  an  inn,  or  if  a  man  lends  his  horse  to  one  for  a  day,  and  he  keeps 
him  three  or  four  days,  the  innkeeper  here  was  in  no  fault  at  all.  If 
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the  horse  was  stolen  and  brought  thither,  he  cannot  charge  the  inn- 
keeper with  this,  but  he  which  brought  him  thither,  and  there  left 
him.  Here  the  innkeeper  hath  done  no  wrong  at  all,  the  owner  is  to 
satisfy  him  for  his  meat,  because  he  was  here  compellable  to  receive 
him. 

MouNTAOXJE.  If  a  stranger  takes  the  horse  of  another,  and  sets 
him  up  in  an  inn,  if  the  horse  was  there  stolen  away,  the  party  may 
have  his  remedy  against  the  innkeeper. 

If  a  man's  servant  carries  his  master's  horse  to  an  inn,  and  there 
leaves  him,  and  he  is  stolen  away;  an  action  lieth  here  for  the  master, 
as  well  as  for  the  servant,  against  the  innkeeper. 

DoDDERiDQE  agreed  this  to  be  so,  if  he  knew  him  to  be  his  servant; 
the  owner  is  to  pay  for  his  meat,  and  it  would  be  a  very  mischievous 
thing  if  it  should  be  otherwise;  for  when  a  man  hath  lost  his  horse,  he 
is  to  look  for  him,  and  when  he  hath  found  him  in  the  inn,  if  he  should 
not  be  enforced  to  pay  for  his  meat,  this  would  be  a  trick,  to  have  his 
horse  kept  for  nothing,  and  to  have  him  brought  by  his  servant  to  the 
inn.  The  owner  hath  a  benefit,  meat  for  his  horse,  and  for  the  which 
he  ought  to  pay. 

Curia.  The  pleading  here  is  not  good,  therefore  they  did  advise 
the  party  to  plead  to  issue,  and  so  to  go  to  trial,  and  so  judgment 
may  then  be  given  upon  the  event,  but  as  the  case  here  is;  Croke, 
DoDDERiDGE,  and  MouNTAQUE,  clear  of  opinion  for  the  defendant 
against  the  plaintiff. 

Haughton  differed  from  them  in  opinion  for  the  plaintiff. 

And  so  upon  this  action  here  brought,  and  upon  the  demurrer  to  the 
defendant's  plea,  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  against  the  plaintiff. 

Note.  —  In  Yorke  v.  Grenaugh,  2  Ld.  Raym.  866,  an  innkeeper 
asserted  a  lien  on  a  horse  delivered  to  him  without  the  authority  of 
the  owner.  In  the  report  is  the  following  passage : "  And  Holt,  Chief 
Justice,  cited  the  case  of  the  Exeter  carrier;  where  A  stole  goods,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  Exeter  carrier,  to  be  carried  to  Exeter,  the 
right  owner  finding  the  goods  in  possession  of  the  carrier,  demanded 
them  of  him,  upon  which  the  carrier  refused  to  deliver,  without  being 
paid  for  the  carriage.  The  owner  brought  trover,  and  it  was  held, 
that  he  might  justify  detaining  against  the  right  owner  for  the  car- 
riage; for  when  A  brought  them  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  receive 
them  and  carry  them;  and  therefore  since  the  law  compelled  him  to 
carry  them,  it  will  give  him  remedy  for  the  premium  due  for  the 
carriage.  The  same  reason  holds  in  this  case.'' 
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BROADWOOD  v.  GRANARA. 

10  Exch.  417.    1854. 

This  was  a  case  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  by  consent  of 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendant,  and  by  order  of  a  judge. 

The  declaration  stated  that  the  defendant  converted  to  his  own 
use  the  plaintiffs'  goods,  that  is  to  say,  a  boudoir  grand  pianoforte. 
The  defendant  pleaded,  first,  not  guilty;  secondly,  that  the  goods 
were  not  the  plaintiffs'.  Upon  which,  issues  were  joined. 

The  plaintiffs  are,  and  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conversion  were, 
in  partnership  as  manufacturers  of  pianofortes,  in  Great  Pulteney 
Street,  London.  The  defendant  was,  and  is,  the  proprietor  of  an  inn 
or  hotel,  called  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  in  Leicester  Place,  Leicester 
Square. 

In  March,  1853,  a  Monsieur  Hababier,  a  foreigner  and  professional 
pianist,  went  to  reside  at  the  defendant's  hotel,  and  remained  there^ 
occupying  apartments,  and  occasionally  taking  his  meals  in  the 
house,  for  some  months.  On  the  28th  of  March,  Monsieur  Hababier, 
then  residing  at  the  hotel,  as  before  mentioned,  went  to  the  manu- 
factory of  the  plaintiffs  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  and  requested  the 
use  or  loan  of  a  grand  pianoforte.  It  has  been,  and  is,  usual  for  the 
plaintiffs  to  lend  pianofortes  to  musical  artists  without  charge;  and 
in  compliance  with  this  request  a  grand  pianoforte  was  sent  to  the 
before-mentioned  hotel  for  the  use  of  Monsieur  Hababier.  This 
pianoforte  remained  at  the  hotel  in  possession  of  Monsieur  Hababier, 
in  his  apartments,  until  the  9th  of  June  following,  when  it  was  taken 
away  and  replaced  by  a  boudoir  grand  pianoforte,  also  supphed  by 
the  plaintiffs  without  charge  to  Monsieur  Hababier. 

Monsieur  Hababier  remained  at  the  hotel  imtil  the  27th  of  Jime, 
and  during  that  time  incurred  a  bill  for  the  use  of  the  apartments  and 
for  board,  hire  of  carriages,  and  other  accommodation,  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  Some  payments  were  made  on  account,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  demand  and  refusal  hereinafter  mentioned,  there  was  a  balance 
due  from  him  to  the  defendant  of  46!.  3s,  5d.,  consisting  in  part  of 
use  of  apartments,  etc.,  after  the  9th  of  June. 

On  the  27th  of  Jime,  the  plaintiffs'  clerk  applied  to  the  defendant 
for  the  last-mentioned  pianoforte,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
delivered  to  him  for  the  plaintiffs.  He,  at  the  same  time,  handed  to 
the  defendant  a  written  authority  from  Monsieur  Hababier  to  deliver 
it  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendant  declined  to  deliver  up  the  piano- 
forte. On  the  following  day,  the  clerk  again  went  to  the  house  of  the 
defendant,  taking  with  him  a  van  and  two  porters,  and  again  de- 
manded the  pianoforte.  On  this  occasion,  the  defendant  asked  him  if 
he  had  brought  any  money,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said, 
"Unless  Messrs.  Broadwood  pay  my  bill  for  the  rent  of  the  apart- 
ments, I  will  not  give  up  the  piano." 
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It  is  admitted,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  that  the  hotel  of  the 
defendant  was,  and  is,  an  inn;  and  that  the  defendant  was,  and  is, 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  innkeeper. 

The  defendant,  at  all  times,  knew  the  pianoforte  in  question  was 
not  the  property  of  Monsieur  Hababier,  but  that  of  the  plaintiffs; 
and  the  plaintiffs  at  all  times  knew  that  the  said  Monsieur  Hababier 
was  stopping  at  an  hotel.  The  balance  due  to  the  defendant  from 
Monsieur  Hababier  is  still  impaid. 

The  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  is,  whether,  under  the 
above  circumstances,  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  maintain  the 
action.  If  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  action  is  maintain- 
able, the  verdict  is  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  lOOL  dam- 
ages. If  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had  a  right 
to  detain  the  pianoforte,  then  the  verdict  is  to  be  entered  for  the 
defendant. 

Pollock,  C.  B.  —  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  lien  claimed  by 
the  defendant  cannot  prevail.  I  need  not  go  through  the  series  of 
decisions  referred  to,  or  the  propositions  propoimded  at  the  bar, 
because  the  limited  ground  on  which  I  think  the  plaintiffs  entitled 
to  judgment  is  this — that  there  is  no  case  which  decides  that  an  inn- 
keeper has  a  right  of  lien  under  such  circumstances  as  these.  This 
is  the  case  of  goods,  not  brought  to  the  inn  by  a  traveller  as  his  goods, 
either  upon  his  coming  to  or  whilst  staying  at  the  inn,  but  they  are 
goods  furnished  for  his  temporary  use  by  a  third  person,  and  known 
by  the  innkeeper  to  belong  to  that  person.  I  shall  not  inquire,  whether, 
if  the  pianoforte  had  belonged  to  the  guest,  the  defendant  would  have 
had  a  lien  on  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point,  for  the  case 
finds  that  it  was  known  to  the  defendant  that  the  pianoforte  was  not 
the  property  of  the  guest,  and  that  it  was  sent  to  him  for  a  special 
purpose.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
defendant  has  no  lien. 

Parke,  B.  —  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  decisions  on  the  subject  of  an  innkeeper's  lien,  because 
this  is  not  the  case  of  goods  brought  by  a  guest  to  an  inn  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  innkeeper  has  a  lien  upon  them;  but  it  is  the  case  of  goods 
sent  to  the  guest  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  known  by  the  inn- 
keeper to  be  the  property  of  another  person.  It  therefore  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  defendant  has  any 
lien.  The  principle  on  which  an  innkeeper's  lien  depends  is,  that  he  is 
bound  to  receive  travellers  and  the  goods  which  they  bring  with  them 
to  the  inn.  Then,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  such  lien  is  to  give  him  a 
right  to  keep  the  goods  of  one  person  for  the  debt  of  another,  the  lien 
cannot  be  claimed  except  in  respect  of  goods  which,  in  performance 
of  his  duty  to  the  public,  he  is  bound  to  receive.  The  obligation  to 
receive  depends  on  his  public  profession.  If  he  has  only  a  stable  for  a 
hoi-se  he  is  not  bound  to  receive  a  carriage.  There  was  no  ground 
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whatever  for  saying  that  the  defendant  was  under  an  obligation  to 
receive  this  pianoforte. 

Alderson,  B.  —  I  am  qf  the  same  opinion. 

Platt,  B.  —  The  case  of  Johnson  v.  HiU,  3  Stark.  172,  shews  the 
principle  of  law  which  is  applicable  to  the  present  case.  If  a  person 
brings  the  horse  of  another  to  an  inn,  the  innkeeper  may  detain  it 
from  the  owner  mitil  its  keep  is  paid.  But  if,  as  the  jury  found  in 
Johnson  v.  HiUj  the  innkeeper  knew  that  the  person  bringing  the 
horse  illegally  got  possession  of  it,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to 
pledge  it  for  his  debt,  then  the  lien  does  not  attach.  Here  the  plain- 
tiffs send  a  pianoforte  to  the  room  of  the  guest,  and  the  innkeeper  well 
knew  that  it  was  not  the  property  of  the  guest,  and  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  him  to  pledge  it  for  a  debt  of  his  own.  Then,  how  can 
it  be  said  that  any  act  of  the  plaintiffs  gave  the  defendant  a  right  to 
detain  the  pianoforte  for  his  guest's  debt?  The  plaintiffs  might  have 
taken  it  away  the  next  minute.  The  case  does  not  fall  within  the 
principles  of  law  relating  to  the  lien  of  innkeepers. 

Jvdgmentfor  the  plaintiffs. 


ROBINS  V.  GRAY 

[1895]  2  Q.  B.  501. 

Appeal  from  the  judgment  of  Wills,  J.,  in  an  action  tried  without 
a  jury. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  an  inn- 
keeper, certain  sewing-machines,  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs,  which 
they  alleged  were  wrongfully  detained  by  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiffs  were  a  firm  of  dealers  in  sewing-machines  and  other 
articles.  In  1894  they  had  in  their  employment  as  a  commercial 
traveller  one  Green,  who  canvassed  for  orders  and  sold  their  goods 
upon  commission.  In  April,  1894,  Green,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
business  as  such  commercial  traveller,  went  to  stay  at  the  defend- 
ant's hotel,  taking  with  him  sewing-machines,  the  property  of  his 
employers,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to  customers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  remained  there  until  the  end  of  July.  Whilst  there  the 
plaintiffs  sent  to  him  from  time  to  time  more  sewing-machines  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  the  end  of  July  Green  left  the  hotel  without  paying 
his  bill  for  board  and  lodging,  and  he  left  there  some  of  the  machines 
so  sent.  Before  the  defendant  received  into  his  hotel  the  machines 
so  sent,  and  before  Green  had  incurred  his  debt  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, the  defendant  had  been  expressly  told  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the 
machines  were  their  property,  and  not  the  property  of  Green;  but  he 
received  the  goods  into  his  hotel  as  Green's  baggage.  The  defendant 
claimed  a  lien  for  the  amount  of  Green's  debt  upon  the  machines  left 
by  him  at  the  hotel. 
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On  the  above  facts  the  learned  judge  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed. 

Lord  Esher,  M.R.  I  have  no  doubt  about  this  case.  I  protest 
against  being  asked,  upon  some  new  discovery  as  to  the  law  of  inn- 
keeper's lien,  to  disturb  a  well-known  and  very  large  business  carried 
on  in  this  coimtry  for  centuries.  The  duties,  liabilities,  and  rights  of 
innkeepers  with  respect  to  goods  brought  to  inns  by  guests  are 
founded,  not  upon  bailment,  or  pledge,  or  contract,  but  upon  the 
custom  of  the  realm  with  regard  to  innkeepers.  Their  rights  and  lia- 
bilities are  dependent  upon  that,  and  that  alone;  they  do  not  come 
under  any  other  head  of  law.  What  is  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper 
in  this  respect?  If  a  traveller  comes  to  an  inn  with  goods  which  are 
his  luggage  —  I  do  not  say  his  personal  luggage,  but  his  luggage  — 
the  innkeeper  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  bound  to  take  him  and  his 
luggage  in.  The  innkeeper  cannot  discriminate  and  say  that  he  will 
take  in  the  traveller  but  not  his  luggage.  If  the  traveller  brought 
something  exceptional  which  is  not  luggage  —  such  as  a  tiger  or  a 
package  of  dynamite  —  the  innkeeper  might  refuse  to  take  it  in;  but 
the  custom  of  the  realm  is  that,  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  the 
contrary  in  the  exceptional  character  of  the  things  brought,  he  must 
take  in  the  traveller  and  his  goods.  He  has  not  to  inquire  whether  the 
goods  are  the  property  of  the  person  who  brings  them  or  of  some 
other  person.  If  he  does  so  inquire,  the  traveller  may  refuse  to  tell 
him,  and  may  say,  "What  business  is  that  of  yours?  I  bring  the 
goods  here  as  my  luggage,  and  I  insist  upon  your  taking  them  in"; 
or  he  may  say,  "  They  are  not  my  property,  but  I  bring  them  here  as 
my  luggage,  and  I  insist  upon  your  taking  them  in";  and  then  the 
innkeeper  is  bound  by  law  to  take  them  in.  Again,  suppose  the 
things  brought  are  such  things  as  the  innkeeper  is  not  bound  to  take 
in,  he  may,  as  I  have  said,  refuse  to  take  them  in  although  the 
traveller  demands  that  they  shall  be  taken  in  as  his  luggage;  but  if 
after  that  the  innkeeper  changes  his  mind  and  does  take  them  in, 
then  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  goods  properly  offered  to  the 
innkeeper  according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm.  Then  the  inn- 
keeper's liabiUty  is  not  that  of  a  bailee  or  pledgee  of  goods;  he  is 
boimd  to  keep  them  safely.  It  signifies  not,  so  far  as  that  obligation 
is  concerned,  if  they  are  stolen  by  burglars,  or  by  the  servants  of  the 
inn,  or  by  another  guest;  he  is  liable  for  not  keeping  them  safely 
unless  they  are  lost  by  the  fault  of  the  traveller  himself.  That  is  a 
tremendous  liability:  it  is  a  liability  fixed  upon  the  innkeeper  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  taken  the  goods  in;  and  by  law  he  has  a  lien  upon 
them  for  the  expense  of  keeping  them  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  entertainment  of  the  traveller.  By  law  that  hen  can  be 
enforced,  not  only  against  the  person  who  has  brought  the  goods 
into  the  inn,  but  against  the  real  and  true  owner  of  them.  That  has 
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been  the  law  for  two  or  three  hundred  years;  but  to-day  some  expres- 
sions used  by  judges,  and  some  questions  —  immaterial,  as  it  seemf 
to  me  —  which  have  been  left  to  juries,  are  relied  on  to  establish  thai 
if  the  innkeeper  knows  that  the  goods  are  not  the  goods  of  the  person 
who  brings  them  to  the  inn,  he  may  refuse  to  take  them  in;  or,  if  he 
does  take  them  in,  he  has  no  lien  upon  them.  One  cannot  help  asking, 
What  is  his  liability  supposed  to  be  if  he  does  take  in  goods  under  such 
circumstances?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  goods  brought  into 
an  inn  are  not  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  innkeeper;  the 
person  who  brings  them  may  deal  with  them:  he  may  take  them  out 
of  a  box  in  a  room  or  passage  without  the  knowledge  of  the  innkeeper, 
though  the  latter  is  bound  to  see  that  no  one  else  interferes  with 
them.  Now,  is  there  any  decided  case  in  which  it  has  been  held  that, 
although  goods  have  been  brought  to  an  inn  as  the  luggage  of  the 
traveller  and  received  as  such  by  the  innkeeper,  he  has  no  lien  upon 
them  if  he  knows  that  they  are  not  the  goods  of  the  traveller?  There 
is  not  one  such  case  to  be  found  in  the  books.  It  was  said  that 
Broadwood  v.  Granara,  10  Ex.  417,  was  such  a  case.  But  there  the 
proposition,  that  if  a  guest  brings  goods  into  an  inn  as  his  luggage 
they  must  be  treated  as  if  they  were  his  goods,  was  fully  recognised. 
The  judges  held  in  that  case  that  a  piano,  not  brought  to  the  inn  by 
the  guest  as  his  luggage,  but  sent  in  by  a  tradesman  for  the  guest  to 
play  upon  during  his  stay  at  the  inn,  was  not  offered  to,  nor  taken 
possession  of  by,  the  innkeeper  under  the  custom  of  the  realm  as  the 
luggage  of  the  guest,  and  therefore  that  the  piano  was  not  subject  to 
the  innkeeper's  lien.  Whether  we  should  have  agreed  with  that  deci- 
sion is  immaterial.  The  case  was  expressly  decided  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  of  innkeepers  did  not  apply.  It  is,  therefore,  no  author- 
ity in  the  case  now  before  us,  where,  as  the  learned  judge  in  th( 
court  below  has  found,  the  goods  were  brought  to  the  inn  as  the  goodt 
of  the  traveller  and  accepted  as  his  goods  by  the  innkeeper.  If  we 
were  to  accede  to  the  argument  for  the  appellants  we  should  be 
making  a  new  law,  and  our  decision  would  produce  in  very  many 
cases  great  confusion  and  hardship.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  inn- 
keeper is  bound  to  take  in  goods  with  which  a  person  who  comes  to 
the  inn  is  travelling  as  his  goods,  unless  they  are  of  an  exceptional 
character;  that  the  innkeeper's  lien  attaches,  and  that  the  question 
of  whose  property  the  goods  are,  or  of  the  innkeeper's  knowledge 
as  to  whose  property  they  are,  is  immaterial.  This  appeal  should, 
therefore,  be  dismissed. 

Kay,  L.J.  In  this  case  the  appellants  bring  their  action  for  the 
detention  of  certain  sewing-machines  of  which  they  are  the  owners. 
The  defence  is,  "  I  am  an  innkeeper;  the  goods  in  question  came  into 
my  possession  as  the  goods  of  a  guest  at  my  inn,  and  I  have  a  lien 
upon  them  for  the  impaid  bill  of  that  guest."  Replication,  "You 
knew  that  they  were  not  his  goods;  you  had  notice  that  they  did  not 
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belong  to  him,  but  that  they  belonged  to  us,  the  plaintiffs."  The 
question  is,  whether  that  is  a  good  replication.  The  facts  are:  The 
appellants'  traveller  went  to  the  inn  taking  some  sewing-machines 
with  him,  and  stayed  there.  Whilst  there  other  machines  were  sent 
to  him  by  his  employers,  and  those  machines  were  received  by  the 
innkeeper,  and  were  taken  care  of  by  him,  and  were  in  his  possession. 
The  traveller  left  without  paying  his  bill  for  board  and  lodging  at 
the  inn.  I  agree  with  Wills,  J.,  that  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
machines  were  sent  to  the  inn  after  the  traveller  had  gone  there  does 
not  make  any  difference;  because  the  innkeeper  accepted  them  as 
he  had  accepted  the  machines  originally  brought  to  the  inn  by  the 
traveller  —  that  is,  as  the  goods  of  the  traveller  —  I  do  not  mean  his 
property,  because  the  innkeeper  knew  that  they  were  the  property, 
not  of  the  traveller,  but  of  his  employers.  Now,  we  have  had  an 
elaborate  argument,  and  various  cases  have  been  cited  in  support 
of  the  appellants'  case.  We  asked  counsel  if  he  knew  of  a  single  case 
in  which  it  had  been  held  that  an  innkeeper  could  refuse  to  take  in 
goods  of  an  ordinary  description  brought  to  his  inn  by  a  commercial 
traveller  for  sale  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  case  of  that  kind  has  l^een 
cited  or  could  be  found,  although  this  business  of  commercial  travel- 
lers has  been  carried  on  for  a  very  great  length  of  time,  and  so  largely 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  inn  in  England  to  which  commercial  travel- 
lers do  not  go  with  the  goods  of  their  employers.  That  fact  is  sug- 
gestive in  considering  the  contention  now  put  forward.  Further, 
there  is  no  case  to  be  f oimd  in  the  books  to  shew  that  an  innkeeper 
would  not  be  liable  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  loss  of  such  goods  so 
brought  to  his  inn  by  a  commercial  traveller,  and  so  taken  in  by  him- 
self. It  is,  therefore,  clear  that,  if  a  commercial  traveller  goes  to  an 
inn  with  goods  as  his  luggage  which  are  ordinary  goods  for  sale 
of  a  commercial  traveller,  and  the  innkeeper  takes  him  and  his  goods 
in,  the  innkeeper's  liability  in  respect  of  those  goods  would  be  the 
same  as  in  respect  of  the  personal  luggage  of  the  traveller.  That  bein^ 
undoubted,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  innkeeper's  lien  is  de- 
feated by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  he  took  the  goods  in  he  knew, 
or  had  had  notice,  that  they  were  the  property,  not  of  the  commercial 
traveller,  but  of  his  employers.  The  law  is  stated  in  Robinson  v. 
Walter,  3  Bulstr.  269,  by  Dodderidge,  J.,  when  the  case  first  came 
before  him,  thus:  *^This  is  a  common  inn,  and  the  defendant  a  com- 
mon innkeeper,  and  this  his  retainer  here  is  groimded  upon  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  the  land:  he  is  to  receive  all  guests  and  horses  that 
come  to  his  inn :  he  is  not  bound  to  examine  who  is  the  true  owner  of 
the  horse  brought  to  his  inn;  he  is  bound,  as  he  is  an  innkeeper,  to 
receive  them,  and  therefore  there  is  very  great  reason  for  him  to 
retain  him,  until  he  be  satisfied  for  his  meat  which  he  hath  eaten; 
and  that  the  true  owner  of  the  horse  cannot  have  him  away,  until 
he  have  satisfied  the  innkeeper  for  his  meat."  That  is  a  distinct  state- 
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ment  that  this  law  of  an  innkeeper's  lien  is  founded  on  the  general 
custom  of  the  land^  and  that  an  innkeeper  is  not  bound  to  inquire 
^o  whom  the  goods  which  a  guest  brings  to  the  inn  belong,  but  is 
bound  to  receive  them. 

The  case  of  Broadwood  v.  Granara,  10  Ex.  417,  was  chiefly  relied 
on  for  the  appellants.  There  a  guest  sta3dng  at  an  inn  went  to  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  town  and  hired  a  piano,  which  was  sent  to  him  at 
the  inn  for  the  purpose  of  playing  on  it  during  his  stay  there,  and  the 
innkeeper  knew  that  the  piano  was  so  hired  for  that  purpose,  and 
allowed  it  to  be  brought  into  his  inn.  The  court  held  that  he  had  no 
lien  upon  it;  but  the  ground  of  the  decision  is  stated  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  judgments.  Pollock,  C.B.,  said  (at  p.  422) :  "This  is  the 
case  of  goods,  not  brought  to  the  inn  by  a  traveller  as  his  goods,  either 
upon  his  coming  to  or  whilst  staying  at  the  inn,  but  they  are  goods 
furnished  for  his  temporary  use  by  a  third  person,  and  known  by  the 
innkeeper  to  belong  to  that  third  person.  I  shall  not  inquire  whether, 
if  the  pianoforte  had  belonged  to  the  guest,  the  defendant  would 
have  had  a  lien  on  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that  point,  for  the 
ease  finds  that  it  was  known  to  the  defendant  that  the  pianoforte  was 
not  the  property  of  the  guest,  and  that  it  was  sent  to  him  for  a  special 
purpose.  Under  these  circmnstances,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
defendant  has  no  lien."  Parke,  B.  (at  p.  423)  said:  "It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  decisions  on  the  subject  of  an  innkeeper's  lien, 
because  this  is  not  the  case  of  goods  brought  by  a  guest  to  an  inn  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  innkeeper  has  a  lien  upon  them;  but  it  is  the  case 
of  goods  sent  to  the  guest  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  known  by  the 
innkeeper  to  be  the  property  of  another  person.  It  therefore  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  defendant  has  any 
lien."  Then  follow  words  which  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  case 
before  us:  "The  principle  on  which  an  innkeeper's  lien  depends  is, 
that  he  is  bound  to  receive  travellers  and  the  goods  which  they  bring 
with  them  to  the  inn.  Then,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  such  lien  is  to 
give  him  a  right  to  keep  the  goods  of  one  person  for  the  debt  of  an- 
other, the  lien  cannot  be  claimed  except  in  respect  of  goods,  which,  in 
performance  of  his  duty  to  the  public,  he  is  bound  to  receive."  An 
analogous  case  to  that  was  put  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  during  the 
argument  of  the  present  case.  Suppose  a  jeweller  in  the  town  sent, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  innkeeper,  certain  jewels  to  a  guest  at  the 
inn  on  approval,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  inn  for  some 
days  —  could  the  innkeeper  claim  and  enforce  a  lien  upon  those 
jewels?  I  should  think  he  could  not,  because  they  were  sent  for  a 
special  temporary  purpose,  and  the  innkeeper  knew  it;  they  were, 
therefore,  not  sent  as  the  goods  —  I  do  not  mean  as  the  property  — 
of  the  guest;  they  were  not  goods  which  he  was  likely  to  take  about 
with  him  as  his  luggage.  But,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  goods  were 
received  into  the  inn  as  the  kind  of  goods  with  which  the  guest  wa3 
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accustomed  to  travel  in  his  employment  as  a  commercial  traveller; 
and  they  were  the  kind  of  goods  which  the  innkeeper  would  be  bound 
to  receive  without  inquiring  —  and  he  had  no  right  to  inquire  —  to 
whom  they  belonged.  If  we  were-to  hold  that  the  innkeeper  had  no 
lien  upon  them  we  should  be  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
custom  of  the  land,  in  accordance  with  which  an  innkeeper^  who 
receives  into  his  inn  commercial  travellers  with  the  goods  of  their 
employers  which  the  travellers  bring  there  in  the  course  of  their 
business,  is  accustomed  to  believe,  and  has  a  right  to  believe,  that  he 
has  a  lien  upon  those  goods. 

A.  L.  Smith,  L.J.  A  commercial  traveler  went  in  the  course  of 
business  to  an  inn ;  and,  according  to  the  finding  of  Wills,  J.,  he  took 
with  him  goods  which  "were  of  a  kind  which  a  commercial  traveller 
would  in  the  ordinary  course  carry  about  with  him  to  the  inns  at 
which  he  put  up  as  part  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  his  calling,  and 
which  the  innkeeper  would  consequently  be  bound  to  receive  into 
his  inn  and  to  take  care  of  while  he  was  there."  The  learned  judge 
finds  in  efifect  that  the  goods  in  question  were  part  of  the  commercial 
traveller's  baggage,  and  goods  which  the  innkeeper  was  boimd  by  the 
law  of  the  land  to  take  in,  and  to  absolutely  preserve  as  the  goods  of 
his  guest.  That  obligation  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  custom  of  the 
realm.  In  consideration  of  that  obligation  there  is  given  to  him  — 
also  by  the  custom  of  the  realm  —  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  the  value 
of  the  food  and  lodging  supplied  to  the  guest  during  the  time  he 
stays  at  the  inn.  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  what  Lopes,  L.J., 
said  in  Gordon  v.  SUber,  25  Q.  B.  D.  491,  at  pp.  492,  493:  "The  inn- 
keeper is  under  an  obligation  to  keep  the  goods  of  a  guest  received 
into  the  inn  safely  and  securely,  and  can  be  sued  and  made  liable  in 
damages  if  he  fails  in  this  respect.  As  a  compensation  for  the  burden 
thus  imposed  upon  him,  the  law  has  given  him  a  lien  upon  the  goods 
of  the  guest  until  he  discharges  the  expenses  of  his  lodging  and  food. 
If  the  guest  has  brought  goods  to  the  inn  to  which  he  has  no  title, 
this  will  not  deprive  the  innkeeper  of  his  lien,  because  he  is  obliged 
to  receive  the  guest  without  inquiries  as  to  his  title."  I  agree  with 
that;  it  is  good  law,  and  is  not  disputed  in  this  case;  nor  can  it  be  dis- 
puted, because  it  is  settled  by  authority.  But  it  is  said  that  the  law  so 
stated  does  not  apply  if  goods,  brought  to  an  inn  as  the  goods  and 
baggage  of  a  commercial  traveller,  are  not  his  property  but  the  prop- 
erty of  his  employers,  and  that  fact  is  known  to  the  innkeeper  when 
he  takes  the  goods  in.  Counsel  for  the  appellants  was  asked  what 
case  had  decided  that.  He  relied  on  Broadwood  v.  Granaray  10  Ex. 
417,  which,  he  said,  decided  that  the  innkeeper  had  no  lien  where 
goods  were  sent  to  an  inn,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  not  the  prop- 
erty of  the  person  staying  at  the  inn  to  whom  they  were  sent.  In  my 
view  the  case  did  not  decide  that  at  all,  because  the  piano  was  not 
sent  to  the  inn  as  the  guest's  luggage  or  baggage;  he  hired  it  in  the 
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town,  and  it  was  sent  for  him  to  play  upon  whilst  he  stayed  at  the 
inn.  The  court  held  that  it  was  not  his  baggage  which  the  inn- 
keeper by  the  law  of  the  land  was  bound  to  receive.  Here  the 
sewing-machines  were  received  as  the  baggage  of  the  commercial 
traveller.  The  question  whether  he  was  able  to  pledge  them  or  not 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  the  rights  and  Uabilities  of  the 
innkeeper  depend  upon  the  custom  of  the  realm.  Some  expressions 
of  judges  were  relied  on  to  the  effect  that  an  innkeeper  had  a  lien 
upon  goods  brought  to  his  inn  by  a  guest,  if  the  innkeeper  did  not 
know  that  the  goods  were  not  the  property  of  the  guest,  but  were  the 
property  of  some  one  else.  There  is  no  decision,  however,  that  if  he 
did  know,  his  lien  was  gone.  The  illustration  may  be  put  of  goods 
received  by  an  innkeex)er  of  which  one  half  belonged  to  the  guest  who 
brought  them,  and  the  other  half  to  some  one  else.  Suppose  the  inn- 
keeper received  all  the  goods  with  knowledge  of  the  fact:  could  it  be 
said  that  he  was  under  any  different  obligation  with  respect  to  the 
goods  which  were  the  guest's  and  those  which  were  not;  so  that,  as  to 
one  half,  his  obligation  was  to  keep  the  goods  safely  and  securely, 
and,  as  to  the  other,  only  to  take  due  care?  In  my  judgment,  the 
contention  made  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  fails,  and  I  agree  that 
this  appeal  should  be  dismissed. 

Appeal  dismissed, 

SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  v.  LONDON 

RAILWAY  CO. 

[1894]  1  Q.  B.  833. 

Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  judge  of  the  Southwark  County 
Court. 

The  plaintiffs  by  an  agreement  let  to  one  Woodman  a  sewing 
machine,  Woodman  undertaking  to  pay  to  them  a  rent  of  1«.  6d.  per 
week  payable  weekly  in  advance,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  any  time 
during  the  hire  Woodman  might  become  the  purchaser  of  the  ma- 
chine by  payment  of  the  price,  and  that  in  such  case  credit  should 
be  given  for  all  payments  previously  made  under  the  agreement. 
Unless  and  until  a  purchase  was  effected,  the  machine  was  to  con- 
tinue the  sole  property  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  Woodman  was  to 
remain  bailee  only  of  it. 

In  May,  1893,  Woodman  deposited  the  sewing  ntiachine  in  the 
cloak  room  belonging  to  the  defendants  at  Waterloo  Station,  and 
received  a  ticket  on  which  was  printed  among  other  conditions, 
"Articles  deposited  in  the  cloak  rooms  for  more  than  48  hours  will 
be  charged  Id.  extra  for  each  package  per  diem  for  the  first  calendar 
month,  and  2d.  per  week  or  part  of  a  week  for  the  second  and  third 
calendar  months.  .  .  .  Articles  left  in  the  cloak  rooms  for  twelve 
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months  are  liable  to  be  sold,  and  the  company  will  not  hold  itself 
responsible  to  accoimt  for  the  proceeds." 

Woodman  subsequently  made  default  in  the  pa3nnent  of  the 
weekly  rent,  and  in  October,  1893,  he  forwarded  the  cloak-room 
ticket  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  defendants  refused  to  deliver  the  sew- 
ing machine  to  the  plaintiffs  imtil  they  were  paid  4s.,  which  was 
admitted  to  be  the  amount  of  their  charges  in  accordance  with  the 
condition  indorsed  on  the  cloak-room  ticket.  The  plaintiffs  then 
brought  this  action  to  recover  the  machine,  and  the  defendants 
counterclaimed  for  the  4«. 

The  county  court  judge  held  that  the  defendants  had  a  lien  on  the 
sewing  machine  in  respect  of  these  charges,  and  gave  judgment  for 
them  on  claim  and  counterclaim.  He,  however,  gave  leave  to  appeal, 
and  the  plaintiffs  appealed. 

Mathew,  J.  I  think  that  this  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

The  material  facts  are  these.  One  Woodman,  the  hirer  of  a  sewing 
machine,  deposited  it  at  the  cloak  room  belonging  to  the  defendants 
at  Waterloo  Station.  The  charges  for  which  the  defendants  now 
claim  a  hen  on  the  machine  were  incurred  in  respect  of  the  deposit  of 
the  article  there.  The  hirer,  it  would  appear,  after  a  time  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  release  the  article,  and  gave  notice  to  the  owners 
where  it  was.  It  was  held  by  Woodman  under  a  hire-purchase  agree- 
ment, and,  at  the  time  this  notice  was  given,  a  considerable  amount 
of  instalments  remained  unpaid.  Thereupon  the  plaintiffs  demanded 
the  possession  of  the  sewing  machine  from  the  defendants,  and  the 
defendants  claimed  a  lien  upon  it  for  their  charges  for  the  time  during 
which  the  article  had  remained  in  their  cloak  room.  Now,  it  could 
not  be  disputed  that  the  hirer  was  entitled,  while  he  was  in  possession 
of  this  article,  to  carry  it  by  train  and  to  incur  such  charges  in  respect 
of  it  as  a  passenger  by  train  does  incur.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the 
rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  now;  but  it  is  clear  law  that  a 
carrier  would  have  on  the  article  so  carried  a  Uen  for  the  charges 
incurred  in  respect  of  its  carriage.  The  sole  question  now  is  whether 
the  same  principle  applies  to  the  charges  incurred  in  respect  of  its 
safe  custody  in  the  cloak  room. 

The  history  of  the  cloak  room  at  railway  stations  is  supplied  by 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854.  There  it  is  enacted  that  a 
railway  company  shall  afford  reasonable  facilities  for  receiving,  for- 
warding, and  delivering  traffic.  One  of  the  most  reasonable  of  such 
facilities  is  the  cloak  room  at  railway  stations,  which  has  been  long 
estabhshed  in  accordance  with  that  Act  of  Parliament.  The  cloak 
room  at  Waterloo  Station  existed  under  that  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
it  is  said  the  principle  that  applies  to  the  contract  of  carriage  applies 
to  this  cloak  room,  which  is  provided  by  the  company  as  part  of  the 
x'easonable  faciUties  for  the  traffic  on  the  line.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  argument  is  a  soimd  one,  and  that  the  same  principle  applies. 
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The  lien  which  the  defendants  had  as  carriers  they  had  also  as  owners 
of  the  cloak  room,  and  they  were  entitled,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
payment  of  their  charges  in  respect  of  the  machine  before  delivery  to 
the  plaintiffs. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  comity  comi;  judge.  I  see  no  reason 
to  differ  from  it,  and  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

Collins,  J.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  I  think  the  sewing  machine 
in  this  case  must  be  taken  to  be  deposited  in  the  cloak  room  just  in 
the  same  way  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  as  if  it  were  entrusted 
to  a  carrier  for  the  purpose  of  carriage.  I  think,  that  having  regard 
to  modem  decisions  and  the  rising  standard  of  convenience  to  which 
railway  companies  are  obliged  to  conform,  the  cloak  room  is  now  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  necessary  and  reasonable  facilities 
incident  to  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  their  baggage.  The  com- 
pany are  common  carriers  of  passengers'  luggage,  and  if  they  carried 
this  sewing  machine  they  would  be  common  carriers  of  this  sewing 
machine,  and  would  have  a  lien  upon  it  against  all  the  world  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  carrying  it.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
equally  have  a  lien  for  receiving  it  and  warehousing  it  in  their  cloak 
room.  The  same  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  both.  They  are  under 
an  obligation  now  to  give  reasonable  facilities  for  the  receipt  and  safe 
custody  of  baggage,  and  it  was  in  the  performance  of  that  obligation 
that  they  received  this  sewing  machine.  Therefore,  on  that  groxmd 
it  seems  to  me  the  lien  is  good,  not  only  against  the  person  depositing 
it,  but  against  the  owner.  I  think  in  this  case  the  lien  may  also  be 
rested  on  another  groimd;  and  that  is,  that  the  person  who  deposited 
this  machine  was,  as  between  himself  and  the  owner  of  it,  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  it  at  the  time  he  deposited  it.  He  was  entitled  to  it 
under  a  contract  of  hire,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  use  it,  I  pre- 
sume, for  all  reasonable  purposes  incident  to  such  a  contract,  and 
among  them,  I  take  it,  he  acquired  the  right  to  take  the  machine 
with  him  if  he  travelled,  and  to  deposit  it  in  a  cloak  room  if  he  re- 
quired to  do  so.  In  the  course  of  that  reasonable  user  of  the  machine, 
and  before  the  contract  of  bailment  was  determined,  he  gave  rights 
to  the  railway  company  in  respect  of  the  custody  of  it.  I  think  those 
rights  must  be  good  against  the  owners  of  the  machine,  who  had  not 
determined  the  hire-purchase  agreement  at  the  time  that  those 
rights  were  acquired  by  the  railway  company.  If  the  owners  subse- 
quently determined  that  agreement,  they  must  determine  it  subject 
to  the  rights  which  had  been  acquired,  that  is,  subject  to  the  lien  of 
the  defendants  for  their  charges. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  on  both  those  grounds  the  judgment  of 
the  county  court  judge  is  right,  and  the  appeal  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

Appeal  diamissed;  leave  to  appeal  given. 
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ROBINSON  V.  BAKER. 

5  Cush.  (Mass.)  137.     1849. 

This  was  an  action  of  replevin,  for  six  hundred  barrels  of  floui> 
tried  before  Dewey,  J.,  and  reported  by  him  for  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  court.    The  material  facts  are  as  follows:  — 

The  plaintiflF,  in  October,  1847,  by  his  agent,  Joseph  B.  Gardner,  of 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  purchased  six  hundred  barrels  of 
flour,  which  the  agent  caused  to  be  put  on  board  a  canal-boat  at 
Black  Rock,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1847,  to  be  transported  to  Albany. 
The  boat  was  owned  by  a  company,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Clinton  line,  engaged  in  the  business  of  common  carriers  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany.  On  receiving  the  flour,  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany executed  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff's  agent  duplicate  bills 
of  lading,  by  which  the  company  undertook  to  deliver  the  flour  to 
Witt,  the  agent  of  the  Western  railroad,  at  East  Albany.  One  of 
the  bills  of  lading  was  sent  to  Witt,  and  the  other  to  the  plaintiff,  at 
Boston. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  flour  at  Albany,  November  5th,  1847,  Mon- 
teath  and  Company,  the  agents  there  of  the  Old  CUnton  line,  called 
on  Witt,  and  informed  him  that  the  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour  had 
arrived,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  it  off  the  boat  that  day. 
Witt  said  he  would  not,  without  mentioning  any  time  when  he  would 
receive  the  flour;  but  only  that  the  boat  must  take  its  turn.  Boats 
arriving  at  East  Albany,  consigned  to  Witt,  or  to  the  Western  rail- 
road, were  discharged  in  their  turns;  and  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  1847,  there  was  a  detention  at  East  Albany,  in 
unlading,  of  from  one  to  three  days. 

The  agents  of  the  Old  Clinton  line  at  Albany  thereupon  shipped 
the  flour  to  the  city  of  New  York,  by  a  company  known  as  the 
Albany  and  Canal  line,  engaged  as  common  carriers  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  Albany^ 
and  received  from  the  agents  of  the  company  $433.08,  as  and  for  th( 
freight  of  the  flour  from  Black  Rock  to  Albany,  and  requested  the 
company  to  ship  the  flour  from  New  York  to  Boston,  for  the  plaintiff. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  flour  at  New  York,  Hoyt,  the  agent  of  the 
Albany  and  Canal  line  there,  shipped  the  same  for  Boston  on  board 
the  schooner  Lady  Suffolk,  of  which  the  defendant  was  master,  con- 
signed to  Horace  Scudder  and  Company,  agents  of  the  Albany  and 
Canal  line  at  Boston;  and  Hoyt  at  the  same  time  remitted  to  Scud- 
der and  Company  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  him,  as  agent,  upon 
the  plaintiff,  payable  to  Scudder  and  Company,  for  $494.33,  which 
included  the  freight  from  Black  Rock  to  Albany,  and  from  Albany 
to  New  York,  with  instructions  to  Scudder  and  Company  to  deliver 
the  flour  to  the  plaintiff,  on  his  paying  or  agreeing  to  pay  the  amount 
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of  the  said  bill  of  exchange,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  freight  upon 
the  flour  from  New  York  to  Boston. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  defendant's  vessel  at  Boston  with  the  flour, 
November  23d,  1847,  the  plaintiff  demanded  the  same,  and  the 
defendant  refused  to  deliver  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  lien 
thereon  for  the  freight.  The  plaintiff  refused  to  pay  the  freight,  and 
commenced  this  action  of  replevin  to  recover  the  flour. 

Fletcher,  J.  As  the  ruling  of  the  judge,  that  the  defendant,  as  a 
carrier,  had  a  lien  for  his  freight,  was  placed  upon  grounds  wholly 
independent  of  any  rightful  authority  in  the  agents  of  the  Old  Clin- 
ton line  and  the  Albany  and  Canal  line,  to  divert  the  goods  from  the 
course  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  directed  them  to  be  sent,  and  to 
forward  them  by  the  defendant's  vessel,  and  wholly  independent  of 
the  plaintiff's  consent,  express  or  impUed,  the  simple  question  raised 
in  the  case  is,  whether  if  a  common  carrier  honestly  and  fairly  on  his 
part,  without  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  any  wrong,  receives 
goods  from  a  wrongdoer,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  express 
or  implied,  he  may  detain  them  against  the  true  owner,  imtil  his 
freight  or  hire  for  carriage  is  paid;  or  to  state  the  question  in  other 
words,  whether  if  goods  are  stolen  and  delivered  to  a  common  carrier, 
who  receives  them  honestly  and  fairly  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  theft, 
he  can  detain  them  against  the  true  owner,  until  the  carriage  is  paid. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  there  is  so  little  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  law,  upon  a  question  which  would  seem  likely  to  be 
constantly  occurring  in  the  ancient  and  extensive  business  of  the 
carrier.  In  the  case  of  York  v.  Grenattgh,  2  Ld.  Bay.  866,  the  decision 
was,  that  if  a  horse  is  ^t  at  the  stable  of  an  inn  by  a  guest,  the  inn- 
keeper has  a  lien  on  the  animal  for  his  keep,  whether  the  animal  is  the 
property  of  the  guest  or  of  some  third  party  from  whom  it  has  been 
fraudulently  taken  or  stolen.  In  that  case.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt 
cited  the  case  of  an  Exeter  common  carrier,  where  one  stole  goods 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Exeter  carrier,  to  be  carried  to  Exeter;  the 
right  owner,  finding  the  goods  in  possession  of  the  carrier,  demanded 
them  of  him;  upon  which  the  carrier  refused  to  deliver  them  unless  he 
was  first  paid  for  the  carriage.  The  owner  brought  trover,  and  it  was 
held,  that  the  carrier  might  justify  detaining  the  goods  against  the 
right  owner  for  the  carriage;  for  when  they  were  brought  to  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  receive  them,  and  carry  them,  and  therefore  since  the 
law  compelled  him  to  carry  them,  it  will  give  him  a  remedy  for  the 
premium  due  for  the  carriage.  Powell,  J.,  denied  the  authority  of 
the  case  of  the  Exeter  carrier,  but  concurred  in  the  decision  as  to  the 
innkeeper.  There  is  no  other  report  of  the  case  of  the  Exeter  carrier 
to  be  found.  Upon  the  authority  of  this  statement  of  the  case  of  the 
Exeter  carrier,  the  law  is  laid  down  in  some  of  the  elementary  trea- 
tises to  be,  that  a  carrier,  who  receives  goods  from  a  wrongdoer  or  thief, 
may  detain  them  against  the  true  owner  until  the  carriage  is  paid. 
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In  the  case  of  King  v.  Rixkards,  6  Whart.  418,  the  court,  in  giving 
an  opinion  upon  another  and  entirely  different  and  distinct  point, 
incidentally  recognized  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  the  Exeter  carrier. 
But  until  within  six  or  seven  years  there  was  no  direct  adjudication 
upon  this  question  except  that  referred  to  in  York  v.  Grenaugh  of 
the  Exeter  carrier.  In  1843,  there  was  a  direct  adjudication,  upon 
the  question  now  under  consideration,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Mich- 
igan, in  the  case  of  Fitch  v.  Newberry,  1  Doug.  1.  The  circumstances 
of  that  case  were  very  similar  to  those  in  the  present  case.  There  the 
goods  were  diverted  from  the  course  authorized  by  the  owner,  and 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  carrier  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
express  or  implied;  the  carrier  however  was  wholly  ignorant  of  that, 
and  supposed  they  were  rightfully  delivered  to  him;  and  he  claimed 
the  right  to  detain  them  until  paid  for  the  carriage.  The  owner 
refused  to  pay  the  freight,  and  brought  an  action  of  replevin  for  the 
goods.  The  decision  was  against  the  carrier.  The  general  principle 
settled  was,  that  if  a  common  carrier  obtain  possession  of  goods 
wrongfully  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  express  or  implied, 
and  on  demand  refuse  to  deliver  them  to  the  owner,  such  owner  may 
bring  replevin  for  the  goods  or  trover  for  thsir  value.  The  cas3 
appears  to  have  been  very  fully  considered  and  the  decision  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  reasoning  and  a  very  elaborate  examination  of 
authorities.  A  very  obvious  distinction  was  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  cases  of  carriers  and  innkeepers,  though  the  distinction 
did  not  affect  the  determination  of  the  case. 

This  decision  is  supported  by  the  case  of  Buahirk  v.  Purin,  2  Hall, 
561.  There  property  was  sold  on  a  condition,  which  the  buyer  failed 
to  comply  with,  and  shipped  the  goods  on  board  the  defendant's 
vessel.  On  the  defendant's  refusal  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  owner, 
he  brought  trover  and  was  allowed  to  recover  the  value,  although  the 
defendants  insisted  on  their  right  of  lien  for  the  freight. 

Thus  the  case  stands  upon  direct  and  express  authorities.  How 
does  it  stand  upon  general  principles?  In  the  case  of  Salius  v. 
Everett,  20  Wend.  267,  275,  it  is  said:  "The  universal  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  our  law  of  personal  property  is,  that  no  man  can  be 
divested  of  his  property  without  his  consent,  and  consequently  that 
even  the  honest  purchaser  imder  a  defective  title  cannot  hold  against 
the  true  proprietor."  There  is  no  case  to  be  found,  or  any  reason  or 
analogy  anywhere  suggested,  in  the  books,  which  would  go  to  show 
that  the  real  owner  was  concluded  by  a  bill  of  lading  not  given  by 
himself  but  by  some  third  person,  erroneously  or  fraudulently.  If  the 
o^vTier  loses  his  property,  or  is  robbed  of  it,  or  it  is  sold  or  pledged 
without  his  consent,  by  one  who  has  only  a  temporary  right  to  its  use 
by  hiring  or  otherwise,  or  a  qualified  possession  of  it  for  a  specific 
purpose,  as  for  transportation,  or  for  work  to  be  done  upon  it,  the 
o>\"ner  can  follow  and  reclaim  it  in  the  possession  of  any  person, 
however  innocent. 
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Upon  this  settled  and  universal  principle,  that  no  man's  property 
can  be  taken  from  him  without  his  consent,  express  or  implied,  the 
books  are  full  of  cases,  many  of  them  hard  and  dLstressing  cases,  where 
honest  and  innocent  persons  have  purchased  goods  of  others  appar- 
ently the  owners,  and  often  with  strong  evidence  of  ownership,  but 
who  yet  were  not  the  owners,  and  the  purchasers  have  been  obliged 
to  surrender  the  goods  to  the  true  owners,  though  wholly  without  rem- 
edy for  the  money  paid.  There  are  other  hard  and  distressing  cases  of 
advances  made  honestly  and  fairly  by  auctioneers  and  commission 
merchants,  upon  a  pledge  of  goods  by  persons  apparently  having 
the  right  to  pledge,  but  who  in  fact  had  not  any  such  right,  and  the 
pledgees  have  been  subjected  to  the  loss  of  them  by  the  claim  of  the 
rightful  owner.  These  are  hazards  to  which  persons  in  business  are 
continually  exposed  by  the  operation  of  this  universal  principle,  that 
a  man's  property  cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  his  consent. 
Why  should  the  carrier  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  univer- 
sal principle?  Why  should  not  the  principle  of  caveat  emptor  apply  to 
him?  The  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  given  is,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
receive  goods  to  carry,  and  should  therefore  have  a  right  to  detain 
the  goods  for  his  pay.  But  he  is  not  boimd  to  receive  goods  from  a 
wrongdoer.  Ee  is  bound  only  to  receive  goods  from  one  who  may 
rightfully  deliver  them  to  him,  and  he  can  look  to  the  title,  as  well  as 
persons  in  other  pursuits  and  situations  in  life.  Nor  is  a  carrier  bound 
to  receive  goods,  unless  the  freight  or  pay  for  the  carrier  is  first  paid 
to  him;  and  he  may  in  all  cases  secure  the  payment  of  the  carriage  in 
advance.  In  the  case  of  King  v.  Richards^  6  Whart.  418,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  carrier  may  defend  himself  from  a  claim  for  goods  by  the 
person  who  delivered  them  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  bailor  was 
not  the  true  owner,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  goods. 

The  common  carrier  is  responsible  for  the  wrong  delivery  of  goods, 
though  innocently  done,  upon  a  forged  order.  Why  should  not  his 
obligation  to  receive  goods  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining the  right  of  the  person  to  whom  he  delivers  the  goods,  as  well 
as  from  the  necessity  of  determining  the  right  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  receives  goods?  Upon  the  whole,  the  court  are  satisfied, 
that  upon  the  adjudged  cases,  as  well  as  on  general  principles,  the 
ruling  in  this  case  cannot  be  sustained,  and  that  if  a  carrier  receives 
goods,  though  innocently,  from  a  wrongdoer,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  express  or  implied,  he  cannot  detain  them  against  the 
true  owner,  until  the  freight  or  carriage  is  paid. 

Note.  —  In  Fitch  v.  Newberry ^  1  Doug.  (Mich.)  1,  the  court 
said  (pp.  8,  10, 11) :  "If,  as  contended  by  the  defendants,  a  carrier  is 
bound  to  receive  and  carry  all  goods  offered  for  transportation,  with- 
out the  right  of  enquiring  into  the  title  or  authority  of  the  person 
offering  them,  then  clearly  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  lien,  even 
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against  the  owner,  upon  the  goods,  until  he  is  paid  for  the  labor  he 
may  bestow  in  their  carriage.  Let  us  now  enquire  whether  such  is  the 
law.  The  doctrine  is  certainly  opposed  to  all  the  analogies  of  the  law, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  every  principle  of  common  justice.  ...  All  the 
other  cases,  in  which  the  general  proposition  is  laid  down  that  com- 
mon carriers  are  bound  to  receive  goods  offered  for  carriage,  are  evi- 
dently based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  goods  are  there  offered 
by  their  owners  or  their  authorised  agents;  and  that,  if  in  any  way 
they  acquire  possession  of  property  without  consent  of  the  owner, 
express  or  implied,  they,  like  all  other  persons,  may  be  compelled  to 
restore  it  to  such  owner,  or  pay  him  for  its  value.  And  that  the  doc- 
trine of  caveat  emptor  applies,  with  the  same  force,  to  that  class  of 
persons  as  to  others,  is  manifest,  I  think,  from  an  examination  of 
authorities.  The  obligation  of  a  common  carrier  to  receive  and  carry 
all  goods  offered,  is  qualified  by  several  conditions,  which  he  has  a 
right  to  insist  upon  before  receiving  them.  1.  That  the  person  offer- 
ing the  goods  has  authority  to  do  so.  2.  That  a  just  compensation, 
or  the  usual  price,  be  tendered  for  the  carriage.  And  3.  That  al- 
though the  owner^  or  his  ag^nt,  offer  goods  for  carriage  and  tender 
pajrment  for  the  freight  in  advance,  still  he  is  not  bound  to  receive 
them,  unless  he  have  the  requisite  convenience  to  carry  them.  In  an 
action  brought  against  a  carrier  for  refusing  to  receive  and  carry 
goods f  would  it  not  constitute  a  valid  defence  that  the  plaintiff  had 
stolen  them,  although,  at  the  time  of  offering,  the  carrier  may  not  have 
known  they  had  been  stolen?  In  Story  on  Bail.  §  582,  it  is  laid  down 
that  a  carrier  is  excused  for  nonrdelivery  of  goods  to  the  consignee, 
when  they  are  demanded,  or  taken  from  his  possession,  by  some 
person  having  a  superior  title  to  the  property.  And,  again,  where  the 
adverse  title  is  made  known  to  the  carrier,  if  he  is  forbidden  to 
deliver  the  goods  to  any  other  person,  he  acts  at  his  peril;  and  if  the 
adverse  title  is  well  founded  and  he  resists  it,  he  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  the  goods.  If,  then,  the  owner  could  reclaim  the 
goods  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier,  after  their  delivery  to  him,  and  that 
would  excuse  a  nonrdelivery  to  the  depositor,  it  is  clear  that  he 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  receive  them  from  one  having  a 
wrongful  possession,  although  at  the  time  of  such  refusal  he  might 
not  know  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  obtained.  So,  a  carrier 
is  in  all  cases  entitled  to  demand  the  price  of  carriage  before  he 
receives  the  goods,  and,  if  not  paid,  he  may  refuse  to  take  charge  of 
them.  Story  on  Bail.  §  586;  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  353;  4  Id.  32;  3  Bos.  & 
Pull.  48;  and  Whit,  on  Liens,  92.  If,  then,  a  common  carrier  may 
demand  payment  for  carriage  in  advance,  and  if  he  may  reject  goods 
offered  by  a  wrongdoer,  or  by  one  having  no  authority  to  do  so,  is 
he  not  bound  to  take  care  that  the  person  from  whom  he  receives 
them  has  authority  to  place  them  in  his  custody  ?" 

The  doctrine  that  a  common  carrier  does  not  have  a  lien  upon 
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chattels  delivered  to  him  without  the  authority  of  the  owner  is  sup- 
ported by  Hayes  v.  Campbell^  63  Cal.  143;  Savannah  Ry.  Co,  v. 
Talbot,  123  Ga.  378;  Jones  v.  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.Co,,  63  Me.  188; 
Stevens  v.  Boston  Railroad  Corporaiion,  8  Gray  (Mass.)  262;  Clark  v. 
Lowell  Railroad  Company,  9  Gray  (Mass.)  231;  Gilson  v.  Gwinn, 
107  Mass.  126;  Corinth  Engine  Works  v.  Mississippi  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 95  Miss.  817;  Bassett  v.  Spofford,  45  N.Y.  387  (see  also  Coil- 
man  V.  Collins,  2  Hall,  569) ;  Vaughan  v.  Providence  R.R.  Co.,  13  R.I. 
578,  579;  Oiven  v.  Burlington  Ry.  Co.,  11  S.D.  153.  See,  contra,  King 
V.  Richards,  6  Whart.  (Pa.)  418,  423. 


COOK  V.  KANE. 

13  Oreg.  482.     1886. 

Lord,  J.  This  suit  was  instituted  by  the  plainti£f,  as  an  innkeeper, 
to  enforce  a  lien  against  a  piano,  put  in  his  possession  by  the  defend- 
ant as  his  guest,  for  a  debt  due  for  lodging  and  entertainment.  By 
the  facts  stipulated,  it  is  admitted  that  the  relation  of  innkeeper  and 
guest  existed  between  the  plaintiflf  and  defendant  when  the  plaintiflf, 
at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  paid  the  freight  charges  on  the 
piano,  and  took  it  into  his  custody;  that  the  piano  was  in  fact  the 
property  of  a  third  person,  who  had  consigned  it  to  the  defendant  to 
sell  on  commission,  but  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  know  it  was  the 
property  of  such  third  person,  but  received  it  in  his  character  as  an 
innkeeper  and  as  the  property  of  his  guest.  Upon  this  state  of  facts, 
we  are  to  inquire  whether  the  piano  is  chargeable  with  an  innkeeper's 
lien  for  board  and  lodging  furnished  his  guest. 

At  common  law,  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper  for  the  loss  of  the 
goods  of  his  guest  is  special  and  peculiar,  and  like  that  of  the  common 
carrier,  is  founded  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  that  of  a  common  carrier;  the  liabilities,  though 
similar,  are  distinct.  Clark  v.  Bums,  118  Mass.  275;  Schouler  on 
Bailments,  259.  Whatever  controversy  may  exist  in  the  judicial 
mind  as  to  the  true  measure  of  the  innkeeper's  responsibility,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  his  liability  for  the  loss  of  the  goods  of  his  guest 
is  extraordinary  and  exceptional.  Schouler  on  Bailments,  261,  and 
notes;  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  1  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.,  Am.  Notes,  401. 
Compelled  to  afford  entertainment  to  whomsoever  may  apply  and 
behave  with  decency,  the  law,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  extraordinary 
liabilities  which  it  imposes,  has  clothed  the  innkeeper  with  extraor- 
dinary privileges.  It  gives  him,  as  a  security  for  unpaid  charges,  a 
lien  upon  the  property  of  his  guest,  and  upon  the  goods  put  by  the 
guest  into  his  possession.  Overton  on  Liens,  129.  Nor  is  the  lien  con- 
fined to  property  only  owned  by  the  guest,  but  it  will  attach  to  the 
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property  of  third  persons  for  whom  the  guest  is  bailee,  provided  only- 
he  received  the  property  on  the  faith  of  the  innkeeping  relation. 
Schooler  on  Bailments,  292;  Calye's  CasCy  1  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.  247; 
Manning  v.  Hollenbeckj  27  Wis.  202.  But  the  lien  will  not  attach  if 
the  innkeeper  knew  the  property  taken  in  his  custody  was  not  owned 
by  his  guest,  nor  had  any  right  to  deposit  it  as  bailee  or  otherwise, 
except  perhaps  some  proper  charge  incurred  against  the  specific 
chattel. 

In  Broadwood  v.  Granara^  10  Exch.  417,  the  innkeeper  knew  that 
the  piano  sent  to  the  guest  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  did  not  receive 
it  as  part  of  the  guesVs  goods;  and  it  was  on  that  groimd  alone  he  was 
held  not  entitled  to  his  lien.  But  in  ThrefaU  v.  Bortmck,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B. 
210,  where  the  innkeeper  had  received  the  piano  as  part  of  the  goods 
of  his  guest,  it  was  held  he  had  a  lien  upon  it.  Miller,  J.,  said: 
"When,  having  accommodation,  he  has  received  the  guest  with  his 
goods,  and  thereby  has  become  liable  for  their  safe  custody,  it  would 
be  hard  if  he  was  not  to  have  a  lien  upon  them.  And  xmder  such  cir- 
ciunstances,  the  lien  mu3t  be  held  to  extend  to  goods  which  he  might 
possibly  have  refused  to  receive."  Lusk,  J.,  said:  "I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  innkeeper's  lien  is  not  restricted  to  such  things  as  a 
traveling  guest  brings  with  him  in  joiunejdng;  the  contrary  has  been 
laid  down  long  ago.  It  extends  to  all  goods  the  guest  brings  with  him 
and  the  innkeeper  receives  as  his.  If  he  has  this  lien  as  against  the 
guest,  the  cases  have  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  has  the 
same  right  as  against  the  real  owner  of  the  article,  if  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  inn  by  the  guest  as  owner."  To  the  same  effect, 
QuAiN,  J.,  said:  "There  is  no  authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
lien  of  the  innkeeper  only  extends  to  goods  which  a  traveler  may  be 
ordinarily  expected  to  bring  with  him.  .  .  .  The  liability,  as  shown  by 
the  old  cases,  extends  to  all  things  brought  to  the  inn  as  the  property 
of  the  guest  and  so  received,  even  a  chest  of  charters  or  obligations; 
and  why  not  a  pianoforte?  If,  therefore,  the  innkeeper  be  liable  for 
the  loss,  it  seems  to  follow  he  must  also  have  a  lien  upon  them.  And 
if  he  has  a  lien  upon  them  as  against  the  guest,  the  two  cases  cited 
(and  there  are  more)  show  that  if  the  thing  be  brought  by  the  guest 
as  owner,  and  the  landlord  takes  it  in  thinking  it  is  the  guest's  own, 
he  has  the  same  rights  against  the  stranger,  the  real  owner,  as  against 
the  guest."  Upon  appeal  from  the  decision  of  this  case,  in  Threfall  v. 
Bonoick,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  210,  it  was  held,  affirming  the  decision,  that 
whether  the  defendant,  as  innkeeper,  was  bound  to  take  in  the 
piano  or  not,  having  done  so,  he  had  a  lien  upon  it.  Although  there 
are  certain  dicta  not  necessary  to  the  decision  in  Broadwood  v.  Gror 
nara,  10  Exch.  417,  to  the  effect  that  the  innkeeper  was  not  bound 
to  receive  the  piano,  yet  the  real  ground  of  the  decision  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  innkeeper  knew  that  the  piano  sent  to  his  guest  was 
the  property  of  a  third  person,  and  did  not,  therefore,  receive  it  as 
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part  of  his  guest's  goods,  so  the  right  to  subject  the  piano  to  his 
lien  was  denied;  but  e  corwerao,  if  he  had  not  known  the  piano  was  the 
property  of  a  third  person,  and  had  received  it  as  the  property  of  his 
guest,  would  not  his  hen  have  attached?  It  is  not  material  whether 
the  innkeeper  is  bound  to  receive  such  property  or  not,  although  it  is 
said  the  Uability  may  be  well  extended,  according  to  the  advanced 
usages  of  society;  yet  if  he  does  receive  it  as  the  property  of  his  guest, 
and  thereby  becomes  liable  for  it,  he  must  be  entitled  to  his  lien. 
Threfall  v.  Borwidc,  supra. 

Whenever,  by  virtue  of  the  relation  of  innkeeper  and  guest,  the 
law  imposes  this  extraordinary  responsibiUty  for  the  goods  of  the 
guest,  it  gives  the  innkeeper  a  corresponding  security  upon  the  goods 
put  by  the  guest  into  his  possession.  It  is  true  that  the  piano  was 
shipped  to  the  defendant  in  his  name,  but  he  brought  it  to  the  inn  as 
his  property,  or  at  least  it  was  brought  there  at  his  request  and  upon 
his  order,  and  put  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  the  plaintiff  as 
the  property  of  his  guest.  It  is  admitted  that  the  plidntiff  received  it 
as  an  innkeeper,  and  safely  kept  it  as  the  property  of  his  guest;  nor 
is  it  doubted  but  what  he  would  have  been  liable  for  its  loss;  and  in 
such  case,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  upon  what  principle  of  law  or  jus- 
tice he  can  be  denied  his  Uen.  The  judgment  must  be  affirmed. 

Waldo,  C.J.,  concurring. 

Thayer,  J.  (dissenting)  .  .  .  Upon  the  main  question  in  the  case, 
there  is  some  doubt  in  view  of  the  authorities  upon  the  subject. 
Though  upon  a  common-sense  view  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any. 
That  the  man  Kane  could  pledge  the  appellant's  piano  for  his  own 
hotel  bill,  or  in  any  way  subject  it  to  the  payment  thereof,  would 
shock  all  sense  of  property  right.  The  respondent's  counsel,  however, 
have  cited  munerous  cases  where  such  a  lien  has  attached  to  the 
property  of  a  third  person,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  such  lien 
will  in  many  cases  attach  to  the  property  taken  by  the  guest  to  the 
inn  at  which  he  obtains  accommodations,  though  he  be  not  the 
owner  of  it.  But  in  all  such  cases,  it  seems  to  me  the  property  must 
derive  some  special  benefit,  or  else  the  owner  must  have  intrusted 
it  to  a  party  under  circumstances  from  which  he  could  reason- 
ably have  concluded  that  the  party  would  become  the  guest  of  an 
inn,  and  take  the  property  with  him  there  as  his  own;  and  I  do  not 
think  the  rules  should  extend  further  than  this.  In  the  case  imder 
consideration,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  appellant  ever  knew  that 
Kane  was  stopping  at  a  hotel.  He  sent  the  piano  to  him  at  Baker 
City,  to  sell  upon  commission.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  re- 
spondent furnished  the  entertainment  upon  the  credit  of  the  piano, 
or  upon  the  supposition  that  it  belonged  to  Kane.  The  latter  might, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  see  would,  have  continued  a  guest  at  the  hotel  the 
same  whether  the  piano  had  been  sent  or  not.  It  is  not  a  case,  as  I 
view  it,  where  the  owner  of  the  property  has  clothed  another  with 
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the  indicia  of  ownership,  and  a  third  person  been  deceived  thereby 
into  purchasing  it,  or  giving  credit  upon  the  faith  of  such  indication. 
It  was  purely  a  business  transaction.  The  appellant  was  attempting 
to  make  sale  of  his  property,  and  sent  it  to  Kane  for  that  purpose. 
The  latter  had  no  authority  in  the  premises,  except  to  exercise  the 
special  power  conferred,  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  the  respond- 
ent had  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  as  the  appellant  alleged  he  did 
in  his  answer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  burden  of  proof  was 
upon  the  respondent  to  establish  that  he  supposed  the  piano  to 
belong  to  Kane,  and  that  he  entertained  him  upon  the  faith  that  such 
was  the  fact,  before  he  could  claim  a  lien  upon  it  for  the  hotel  bill. 
The  property  of  one  man  should  not  be  taken  for  the  debt  of  another 
against  the  former's  consent,  unless  he  has  done  some  act  or  neg- 
lected some  duty  creating  the  liability.  A  party  cannot  be  deprived 
of  his  ownership  to  property  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  another,  unless  he 
has  in  some  form  obligated  himself  to  submit  to  it.  He  must  have 
agreed  to  it  in  terms,  or  have  done  some  act  directly  or  remotely 
authorizing  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pleadings  and  agreed  facts  in 
this  case  establish  that  the  respondent  had  any  lien  upon  the  piano 
for  the  hotel  bUl  against  Kane,  or  for  anything  beyond  the  sum 
advanced  by  the  respondent  for  the  freight  and  transportation  of  it, 
unless  it  be  for  its  storage;  but  the  instrument  has  doubtless  been 
used  sufficiently  to  offset  any  sum  for  storage,  and  the  appellant  duly 
tendered  the  amount  advanced  as  freight  and  transportation. 
I  think  the  decree  should  be  reversed  as  to  the  appellant. 

Note.  —  The  English  doctrine,  protecting  the  innkeeper  when  the 
goods  are  delivered  to  him  without  the  authority  of  the  owner, 
was  followed  in  Black  v.  Brennan,  5  Dana  (Ky.)  310,  decided  in 
1837. 

In  1843  it  was  decided  in  Fitch  v.  Newberry^  1  Doug.  (Mich.)  1, 
that  a  common  carrier  did  not  have  a  lien  upon  chattels  delivered  to 
him  without  the  authority  of  the  owner.  In  this  case  the  court  said 
(p.  9) :  "There  is  an  obvious  ground  of  distinction  between  the  cases 
of  carrying  goods  by  a  common  carrier,  and  the  furnishing  keeping 
for  a  horse  by  an  innkeeper.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  to  have  his  horse  fed  by  the  innkeeper,  in  whose 
custody  he  is  placed,  whether  left  by  a  thief  or  by  himself  or  agent; 
in  either  case,  food  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  horse,  and 
the  innkeeper  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  owner  by  feeding  him.  But 
can  it  be  said  that  a  carrier  confers  a  benefit  on  the  owner  of  goods, 
by  carrying  them  to  a  place,  where,  perhaps,  he  never  designed  and 
does  not  wish  them  to  go?  Or,  as  in  this  case,  is  the  owner  of  goods 
benefited  by  having  them  taken  and  transported  by  one  transporta- 
tion line,  at  their  own  price,  when  he  had  already  hired  and  paid 
another  to  carry  them  at  a  less  price?  This  distinction  does  not,  how- 
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ever,  at  all  affect  the  determination  of  the  case  before  us;  we  place  it 
entirely  upon  other  grounds." 

Since  1843  there  have  been  some  decisions  in  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish doctrine  in  addition  to  the  principal  case.  Jones  v.  MorriUj  42 
Barb.  (N.Y.)  623;  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Flennigan^  7  Penn.  Co.  Ct. 
Rep.  45.  And  there  have  been  numerous  statements  by  the  courts 
that  the  English  doctrine  is  law.  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Miller y  62  Minn. 
616;  Walers  v.  Gerard,  189  N.Y.  302  (earlier  New  York  cases  in  which 
such  statements  were  also  made  are  collected  in  the  opinion) ;  Cor- 
ington  v.  Newberger,  99  N.C.  623;  McGhee  v.  Edwards,  87  Tenn.  606. 
See,  also,  Alvord  v.  Davenport,  43  Vt.  30.  And  the  standard  text- 
writers  state  that  the  English  doctrine  is  law  in  this  coimtry. 

The  student  should  deliberate  as  to  whether  there  should  be  one 
rule  for  the  common  carrier,  and  another  rule  for  the  innkeeper. 

No  one  would  question  the  soimdness  of  the  decisions  holding  that, 
where  the  owner  entrusts  goods  to  an  agent,  contemplating  that  the 
goods  will  be  received  by  innkeepers  as  part  of  his  luggage,  and  they 
are  so  received,  the  innkeeper  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  the 
charges  against  the  agent.  Thus,  of  the  samples  with  which  a  travel- 
ling salesman  is  entrusted.  See  Polk  v.  Melenbacker,  136  Mich.  611; 
Smith  V.  Keyes,  2  T.  &  C.  (N.Y.)  660;  Manning  v.  HoUenbeck,  27 
Wis.  202. 

For  the  rule  under  the  Georgia  Code  see  Domestic  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  V.  WaJUers,  60  Ga.  673. 
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D.  Pledges. 


COGGS  V.  BERNARD. 

2  Ld.  Raym.  Q09.     1703. 

Holt,  Chief  Justice.  .  . .  When  goods  or  chattels  are  delivered  to 
another  as  a  pawn,  to  be  a  security  to  him  for  money  borrowed  of 
him  by  the  bailor,  .  .  .  this  is  called  in  Latin  vadiuih,  and  in  English 
a  pawn  or  pledge. 


LUCKETTS  V.  TOWNSEND. 

3  Tex.  119.     1848. 

Mr.  Justic?e  Wheeleb.  .  .  .  What  are  the  respective  rights  of  the 
parties  under  this  contract?  And  upon  this  point,  it  is  insisted  for 
the  defendants  in  error,  that  upon  the  failure  of  the  plaintiffs  to  pay 
the  debt  at  the  time  stipulated,  the  right  of  property,  by  the  law 
of  the  contract  considered  either  as  a  pledge  or  a  mortgage,  became 
absolute  in  Townsend:  at  all  events,  that  the  stipulation  in  the 
contract  to  that  effect,  is  valid  and  must  be  adhered  to. 

It  is  clear,  says  Story  (Bailments,  s.  346),  by  the  common  law,  that 
in  cases  of  pledge,  if  a  stipulated  time  is  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  and  the  debt  is  not  paid  at  the  time,  the  absolute  property  does 
not  pass  to  the  pawnee;  and  this  doctrine  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Glanville.  2  GlanviUe,  Lib.  10,  ch.  6;  2  Caines,  Cas.  in  Error,  200; 
Yelv.  178. 

Kent  asserts  the  same  as  having  been  the  doctrine  of  the  common 
law;  and  he  adds  —  "  the  pawnee  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
process  of  law  to  sell  the  pledge ;  and  imtil  that  was  done,  the  pawnor 
was  entitled  to  redeem."  2  Kent,  Com.,  581;  2  Story's  Eq.,  s.  1032. 

But  the  English  law  now  is,  that  when  the  debt  is  due,  the  pawnee 
has  the  election  of  two  remedies.  He  may  have  a  judicial  sale  under 
a  decree  of  foreclosure;  or  he  may  sell  without  judicial  process,  upon 
giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  debtor.  For  the  pawnee  is  not  how 
bound  to  wait  for  a  sale  under  a  decree  of  foreclosure,  as  he  is  in  the 
case  of  a  mortgage  of  land.  2  Kent's  Comm.,  681.  But  without  any 
bill  to  redeem,  the  creditor  on  a  pledge  or  mortgage  of  chattels  may 
sell  at  auction,  on  giving  reasonable  opportunity  to  the  debtor  to 
redeem,  and  apprising  him  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale.  4  Kent's 
Comm.,  139;  2  Story,  Eq.,  s.  1031. 

The  notice  to  the  party  in  such  cases  is,  however,  indispensable. 
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1  Brown.  Pa.,  176;  2  Caines,  Cas.  Err.,  200;  2  Story,  Eq.,  1033,  n.  4, 
3d  edit.  And  the  creditor  (says  Kent)  will  be  held  at  his  peril,  to  deal 
fairly  and  justly  with  the  pledge,  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  notice 
and  the  manner  of  the  sale.  2  Kent's  Comm.,  583. 


NOTE. 

If  the  owner  of  chattels  bails  them,  with  intent  that  the  bailee  shall 
perform  some  service  for  the  bailor  respecting  such  chattels,  and  the 
bailee  has  the  right  to  hold  such  chattels  until  sums  due  to  him  from 
the  bailor  are  paid,  the  bailee  is  properly  said  to  have  a  lien  upon  such 
chattels. 

If  the  owner  of  chattels  bails  them,  with  intent  that  the  bailee  shall 
hold  them  until  sums  due  to  him  from  the  bailor  are  paid  (or  other 
stipulated  acts  are  performed  by  the  bailor),  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  bailment  being  to  give  security,  the  bailee  is  properly  said 
to  have  a  pledge  of  such  chattels. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
LOSS  BY  SURRENDER  OF  POSSESSION. 


SEEBAUM  V.  HANDY. 

46  Ohio,  560.     1889. 

The  plaintifif  below  was  the  keeper  of  a  feed-stable  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  The  owner  of  a  horse,  who  lived  out  of  the  city,  was  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  it  with  the  plaintiff,  when  in  the  city,  to  be  fed 
and  cared  for  as  long  as  suited  his  convenience;  when  called  for,  the 
horse  would  be  delivered  to  the  owner,  and  not  returned,  except  at 
such  intervals  as  suited  the  owner's  convenience  when  again  in  the 
city.  The  plaintiff  kept  an  account  in  which  the  owner  was  charged 
with  the  feed  and  care  of  the  horse  from  time  to  time,  as  it  was  left 
with  him.  On  or  about  the  12th  of  November,  1884,  the  horse  was 
called  for  and  delivered  to  the  owner,  as  usual;  the  charges  for  feed 
and  care  then  amoimted  to  over  a  hundred  dollars.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  owner  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his  buggy.  And 
some  time  after  that,  the  horse  was  driven  to  the  city  by  a  brother 
of  the  deceased  and  left  at  another  feed  stable,  from  which  it  was 
replevied  by  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  certain  children  of 
the  deceased,  who  claimed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  horse. 

MiNSHALL,  C.J.  Whether  the  instructions  of  the  court  to  the  jury 
stated  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  made  by  the  tendency  of  the 
proof,  depends  upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  lien  given  by 
sections  3212  and  3213,  Rev.  Stats.,  to  a  person  who  furnishes  food 
and  care  for  any  "  horse  "  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  owner, 
to  seeing  the  payment  of  the  same. 

These  sections  are  as  follows:  — 

"  Sec.  3212.  A  person  who  feeds  or  furnishes  food  and  care  for  any 
horse,  mare,  foal,  filly,  gelding,  mule,  or  ass,  by  virtue  of  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  the  owner  thereof,  shall  have  a  lien  therefor, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  same,  upon  such  animal." 

"Sec.  3213.  A  person  feeding  or  furnishing  food  and  care  for  any 
horse,  mare,  foal,  filly,  gelding,  mule,  or  ass,  shall  retain  such  animal 
for  the  period  of  ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  if  the 
owner  does  not  satisfy  such  lien,  he  may  sell  such  animal  at  public 
auction,  after  giving  the  owner  ten  days'  notice  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  county  where  the  services  were  rendered; 
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and  after  satisfying  the  lien  and  costs  that  may  accrue,  any  residue 
remaining  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner/' 

It  seems  to  us  very  clear  upon  a  view  of  these  sections,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  was,  in  enacting  them,  to  give  to  the  person 
furnishing  such  food  and  care  a  lien  upon  the  animal  as  a  security  for 
the  food  furnished  and  care  bestowed,  with  the  incidents  of  a  lien  at 
common  law  in  analogous  cases.  The  first  section  gives  the  ''lien," 
and  the  next  one  provides  the  mode  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  it: 
The  "person"  shall  "retain"  the  animal  for  ten  days,  and  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  owner  does  not  satisfy  the  lien,  he  may, 
on  giving  the  requisite  notice,  sell  it  at  public  auction. 

The  nature  and  incidents  of  a  common-law  lien  of  this  kind  are 
well  settled:  It  is  a  right  to  retain  property  until  certain  claims 
against  it  are  satisfied;  and  possession  is  not  only  essential  to  its  cre- 
ation, but  also  to  its  continuance.  Where  the  party  voluntarily  parts 
with  the  possession  of  the  property  upon  which  the  lien  has  attached, 
he  is  divested  of  his  lien.  2  Kent,  Com.  638;  Smith's  Mercantile  Law, 
697;  Sweet  v.  Pym,  1  East,  4;  lAckbarrow  v.  Mason,  6  East,  21 ;  Hamr 
mond  V.  Barclay,  2  East,  227;  Jordan  v.  James,  5  Ohio  R.  89,  98.  In 
McFarland  v.  Wheeler,  26  Wend.  473,  it  is  said,  that  "the  very 
definition  of  a  lien  as  the  right  to  retain,  indicates  that  it  must 
cease  when  the  possession  is  relinquished.  This  principle,  so  clearly 
founded  in  reason  and  so  congruous  to  public  utility  and  the  con- 
venience of  trade,  is  supported  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
decisions." 

The  right  to  sell  the  animal  upon  notice  and  apply  the  proceeds 
to  satisfying  the  lien,  does  not  affect  its  classification  with  similar 
common-law  liens;  it  only  gives  a  plain  and  simple  remedy  for 
enforcing  the  lien. 

The  evidence  tended  to  show,  and  the  charge  of  the  court  was 
applicable  to,  a  case  where  the  owner  of  a  horse  temporarily  leaves  it 
with  the  owner  of  a  feednstable  to  be  fed  and  cared  for;  there  is  no 
definite  arrangement  as  to  time;  it  may  be  for  less  or  more  than  a 
day;  this  depends  upon  the  convenience  of  the  owner  who  resides  out 
of  the  city;  when  he  wishes  to  return  home,  the  horse  is  delivered  to 
him,  and  the  feed  and  care  is  charged  to  him  in  an  account  by  the 
keeper.  There  is  no  express  agreement  at  any  time  that  the  horse  is 
to  be  returned.  Now  how,  under  these  circumstances,  it  can  be  in- 
ferred, as  the  court  charged  the  jury,  that  there  is  an  implied  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  return  the  horse,  we  are  unable  to 
see.  The  owner  is,  for  the  time,  simply  a  customer  of  this  particular 
feed-stable.  The  keeper  may  expect  that  when  the  owner  again 
comes  to  the  city  he  will  again  patronize  him  by  sending  his  horse  to 
his  stable.  But  when  this  may  be,  he  can  neither  rightfully  demand 
to  know,  or  expect  to  be  informed.  How  would  the  owner,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  violate  any  agreement  for  which  damages  could  be  recov- 
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ered,  if  he  should,  in  the  meantime,  conclude  to  change  his  patronage 
and  never  return  the  horse.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  it  might  be 
inferred  that  every  customer  of  a  store  is  under  an  implied  contract 
to  continue  to  deal  with  it.  If  he  were  in  debt  for  goods  previously 
sold,  he  might  be  imder  amoral  obligation  not  to  withdraw  his  custom 
until  he  had  discharged  what  he  owed,  but  there  would  be  no  legal 
obligation  to  that  eflfect,  arising  from  the  circumstances. 

The  lien  provided  by  this  statute  does  not  arise  ui)on  contract. 
True,  the  feed  must  be  furnished  under  an  agreement  with  the  owner, 
but  where  this  has  been  done  the  statute  creates  the  lien  in  favor  of 
the  party  furnishing  it,  irrespective  of  any  agreement  therefor  to  that 
efifect.  The  lien  given  is  a  right  to  retain  the  property,  that  is  its 
possession,  as  a  security  for  the  debt,  and  if  this  right  is  not  insisted 
on  when  the  horse  is  called  for,  the  owner  can  not  be  said  to  violate 
any  agreement  in  not  afterward  returning  it;  for  he  has  no  notice  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  to  assert  a  lien,  when  the 
property  is  voluntarily  delivered  to  him;  and,  therefore,  any  sup- 
posed agreement  to  return  could  only  relate  to  a  thing  of  which  he 
has  no  notice,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  no  existence. 

Therefore,  in  a  case  like  the  one  to  which  the  court  applied  its 
charge,  the  person  furnishing  the  feed  and  bestowing  the  care  must, 
if  he  would  assert  a  lien  on  the  animal  therefor,  do  so  by  retaining  its 
possession  when  called  for  by  the  owner,  unless  his  charges  are  paid. 
If  he  do  not,  and  voluntarily  deliver  the  animal  to  the  owner,  he 
must  be  held  to  have  waived  his  right  to  assert  a  lien  imder  the 
statute,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  personal  liability  of  the  owner 
for  the  charges.  Such  is  the  rule  in  common-law  liens  based  on  pos- 
session, and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  rule  should  not  apply  here  as 
well  as  there.  It  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  policy  of  our 
statutes  "which  always  strive  to  secure  public  registration  when  pos- 
session is  not  given  and  retained,  and  which  expressly  provide  for 
such  registration  when  they  in  terms  create  a  lien  not  depending  on 
possession."  Holmes,  J.,  in  Burton  v,  Frye,  139  Mass.  126, 130.  See 
also  the  following  cases:  Perkins  v.  Board/many  14  Gray,  481;  Papin- 
sau  V.  Wontworth,  136  Mass.  543;  Forth  v.  Simpson,  66  Eng.  Com. 
Law,  680. 

What  should  be  the  rule  in  cases  where  the  animal  is  placed  by  the 
owner  with  a  person  to  be  fed  and  cared  for,  not  temporarily — ^the 
horse  being  ordinarily  kept  at  home  or  somewhere  else  by  the  owner 
—  but,  permanently  for  some  time  either  definite  or  indefinite,  pre- 
sents a  different  question.  In  such  case  where  the  owner  is  allowed 
to  use  it,  its  voluntary  delivery  to  him  for  such  purpose  might  be 
said  to  imply  a  contract  to  return  the  animal,  and  a  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  such  a  fraud  as  to  estop  the  owner  from  setting  up  that  the 
lien  had  been  lost  by  such  voluntary  delivery.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  before  us,  and  we  express  no  definite  opinion  upon  it  at  this  time. 
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We  have  examined  the  cases  cited  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiflF  in 
error,  but  fail  to  find  that  they  give  any  considerable  support  to  his 
view  of  the  case. 

The  case  of  Young  v.  KimbaU,  23  Penn.  St.  195,  is  simply  to  the 
effect  that  where  the  owner  forcibly  or  clandestinely  obtains  pos- 
session of  the  subject  of  the  lien,  the  lienor's  right  is  not  impaired  by 
such  deprivation  of  the  possession.  Munson  v.  Porter,  63  la.  453, 
rightly  holds  that  demanding  more  than  is  due,  will  not  entitle  the 
owner  to  replevin  the  property  without  paying  what  is  due.  And 
Eckland  v.  Donahue,  9  Daly,  214,  holds  that  replevin  of  the  property 
cannot  be  had  by  bringing  it  before  the  defendant  had  time  to  make 
out  his  bill  and  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  perfect  a  lien,  as 
required  by  statute. 

The  cases  of  Caldwell  v.  TvU,  10  Lea  (Tenn.)  258,  and  of  Smith  v. 
Marderij  60  N.H.  509,  would  tend  to  support  the  case  where  animals 
are,  for  the  time  being,  permanently  left  with  a  person  to  be  fed  and 
cared  for,  with  the  right  in  the  owner  to  use  them.  In  such  cases  it  is 
held  that  the  lien  is  not  thereby  affected  as  against  a  creditor  of  the 
owner.  The  possession  of  the  animal  by  the  owner  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  not  regarded  as  terminating  the  bailment,  the  posses- 
sion being  constructively  that  of  the  bailee,  and  under  an  implied 
contract  to  retmn  the  animal  as  soon  as  the  use  is  at  an  end.  This 
seems  somewhat  plausible,  but  whether  sound  or  not,  we  do  not,  for 
the  reasons  before  stated,  now  determine 

Judgment  affirmed. 


ALLEN  V.  SMITH. 

12  C.  B.  (N.S.)  638.     1862. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  Byles,  J.,  at  the  sittings  in  London 
after  last  Hilary  Term.  The  facts  which  appeared  in  evidence  were 
as  follows:  —  On  the  15th  of  March,  1861,  one  Thomas  Burrowes, 
who  was  a  stud-groom  and  trainer,  and  who  had  been  long  known  to 
the  defendant,  came  to  the  defendant's  inn,  the  Wheatsheaf,  at 
Westbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  with  the  horse  Nimrod,  on  his  way 
to  the  meet  of  the  Wiltshire  hounds  at  that  place.  After  staying  there 
a  short  time  to  refresh  and  bait  his  horse,  he  departed,  but  returned 
that  evening,  and  slept  at  the  Wheatsheaf.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  groom  in  Burrowes's  employ  arrived  at  the  inn  with  the  other 
horse,  Magenta;  and  Burrowes  and  the  groom  remained  there  with 
the  two  horses,  with  the  exception  of  certain  intervals  of  absence 
when  they  went  with  the  horses  to  run  at  races  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  down  to  the  11th  of  October.  Besides  these  occasional 
absences,  the  horses  were  taken  out  daily  for  exercise  on  the  downs. 
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Erle,  C.J.  It  is  clear  that  these  horses  were  brought  to  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  and  there  received  by  the  defendant  in  his  character  of  inn- 
keeper receiving  a  guest  with  his  horses  and  servant;  and  that  Bur- 
rowes  and  his  man  came  within  the  description  of  'Hranseuntes''  in 
the  old  writ  which  has  been  referred  to.  They  came  to  the  irm  and 
were  entertained  there  as  "travellers":  and  the  contract  they  com- 
menced with  must  be  presmned  to  continue  imtil  a  new  contract  is 
shown  to  have  been  entered  into.  I  see  no  evidence  of  any  new  con- 
tract. Itisurgedonthepartof  the  plaintiff,  that,  although  they  may 
at  first  have  been  received  as  ordinary  guests,  after  staying  there  a 
considerable  number  of  days  the  character  of  guest  was  changed  into 
that  of  lodger.  No  precedent  has  been  cited  to  warrant  that:  and  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  horses  having  been  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  a  guest  riding  or  driving  out  and  intending  to  return, 
cannot  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  innkeeper's  lien.  The  inten- 
tion to  return  was  strongly  indicated  by  Burrowes's  going  out  on 
each  occasion  without  as  it  would  appear  asking  for  his  bill. 

[The  defendant  was  held  to  have  a  lien  on  the  horses  for  all  his 
charges.) 

Note.  —  Cf.  Forth  v.  Simpson,  13  Q.  B.  680. 


VINAL  V.  SPOFFORD. 

139  Mass.  126.     1885. 

Replevin  of  one  horse,  one  grocery  wagon,  one  open  buggy,  one 
express  harness,  and  one  buggy  harness.  Writ  returnable  to  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  Boston.  That  court  entered  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  for  all  the  articles  replevied  except  the  horse,  with 
damages  and  costs;  and  also  entered  judgment  for  the  defendant  for 
a  return  of  the  horse,  and  for  damages  and  costs.  The  plaintiff 
appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  from  the  latter  judgment.  Trial  in 
that  court,  before  Brigham,  C.J.,  who  allowed  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
in  substance  as  follows: 

The  defendant  contended  that  he  had  a  right,  under  the  plaintiff's 
appeal,  to  try  the  question  of  the  title  to  the  wagon  and  the  harnesses ; 
but  the  judge  ruled  that  he  had  no  such  right,  and  excluded  evidence 
offered  in  regard  to  such  title. 

As  to  the  horse,  there  was  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  following 
facts:  Howard  Vinal,  the  father  of  the  plaintiff,  during  the  two  years 
prior  to  January  4,  1883,  had  owned  a  stock  of  groceries,  and  also  the 
horse  described  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  which  he  had  used  in 
connection  with  his  business  of  a  grocer,  at  a  shop  in  Boston,  and 
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during  seven  months  of  this  period  had  hired  the  keeping  of  said 
horse  at  the  livery  stable  of  the  defendant.  On  January  4,  1883, 
Howard  Vinal,  being  embarrassed  in  his  business,  executed  and 
delivered  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  the  stock,  furniture,  and  fixtures  owned 
by  him  in  said  shop,  together  with  said  horse,  to  the  plaintiff,  and  on 
the  same  day  delivered  the  horse  to  the  plaintiff,  in  consideration  of 
the  plaintiff's  promissory  note,  payable  on  demand,  for  a  certain 
Sinn,  which  was  received  by  Howard  Vinal,  on  payment  of  said  note, 
and  applied  by  him  to  carry  into  effect  a  composition  with  most  of 
his  creditors. 

At  the  time  of  this  composition,  Howard  Vinal  requested  the  de- 
fendant to  become  a  party  thereto,  but  the  defendant,  whose  claim 
against  Howard  Vinal  for  keeping  the  horse  was  from  $160  to  $190, 
refused  so  to  do  unless  the  full  amoimt  of  his  claim  was  paid;  and  he 
did  not  become  a  party  to  said  composition  dming  the  keeping  of  the 
horse  at  the  defendant's  livery  stable,  before  and  after  the  transac- 
tion of  sale  between  Howard  Vinal  and  the  plaintiff.  After  January 
4, 1883,  the  shop  was  conducted  with  the  same  sign  upon  it  as  before; 
the  horse  was  used  in  the  busine^  of  said  shop  as  before,  and  Howard 
Vinal  conducted,  for  a  salary  of  $12  per  week,  the  business  of  the 
shop,  with  the  same  clerks  as  before,  while  the  plaintiff  carried  on  the 
business  of  his  shoe  shop  on  another  street. 

The  daily  custom  in  the  matter  of  the  use  and  keeping  of  said 
horse  was  this:  it  was  taken  by  Howard  Vinal,  or  by  some  person 
acting  under  his  direction,  from  the  defendant's  livery  stable  early  in 
the  morning,  and  used  at  the  shop  in  its  business  until  noon,  then 
was  taken  to  the  defendant's  stable  to  be  baited;  afterwards  it  was 
taken  to  the  shop,  and  there  used  until  evening,  when  it  was  returned 
to  the  defendant's  livery  stable,  and  was  there  kept  until  the  follow- 
ing morning.  While  the  horse  was  at  the  shop,  according  to  the  daily 
custom,  on  January  4,  1883,  he  was  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  imder 
the  transaction  of  sale;  and,  without  notice  thereof  to  the  defendant 
of  said  transaction,  at  the  close  of  that  day  was  returned  to  the  de- 
fendant's livery  stable,  and  kept  and  used  as  previously  under  said 
custom,  until  replevied  in  this  action. 

The  contract  for  the  keeping  of  the  horse  between  Howard  Vinal 
and  the  defendant  was,  that  for  its  keeping  the  defendant  should  be 
paid  one  half  in  cash  and  one  half  in  groceries  from  the  shop,  and 
before  the  replevin  the  defendant,  or  some  person  by  his  order,  had 
received  groceries  to  the  amount  of  $50  in  part  payment  for  the  keep- 
ing. After  January  4,  1883,  and  about  ten  days  before  the  replevin, 
the  defendant  demanded  money  from  Howard  Vinal,  or  flour  or 
sugar  from  the  shop,  in  part  payment  of  the  sum  due  for  the  keeping 
of  the  horse.  Howard  promised  to  send  flour  for  that  purpose,  but 
failed  to  do  so,  and  in  explanation  told  the  defendant  that  the  stock 
of  his  shop,  horse,  etc.  had  been  sold  by  him  to  the  plaintiff;  and 
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thereupon  the  defendant  sent  a  person  in  his  employ  to  take  the 
horse,  then  at  the  shop  in  use  as  previously,  and  remove  the  same  to 
his  livery  stable;  and  the  horse  was  then  and  there  removed,  and 
remained  in  the  defendant's  livery  stable  until  replevied  in  this 
action. 

The  plaintiff  subsequently  at  said  livery  stable,  asked  the  defend- 
ant to  give  him  a  statement  of  how  much  he,  the  plaintiff,  owed  for 
the  keeping  of  the  horse,  offering  to  pay  the  same;  but  the  defendant 
refused  to  state  any  claim  for  the  keeping  of  the  horse  against  the 
plaintiff,  declaring  that  the  plaintiff  owed  him  nothing  for  that 
keeping,  but  that  his  father,  Howard  Vinal,  owed  for  that  keeping; 
and  thereupon  this  action  was  brought. 

The  foregoing  is  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  of  which  there  was  any 
e^/idence  at  the  trial. 

The  defendant  requested  the  judge  to  rule,  that  he  had  the  right 
to  take  and  to  hold  the  horse,  by  virtue  of  his  lien  as  a  livery  stable 
keeper,  for  the  keeping  of  the  horse,  and  that  this  lien  was  not  im- 
paired or  interrupted  by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  horse  to  use  the 
same  in  his  business  of  a  grocer;  that  the  facts  and  circimistances  in 
evidence  of  his  allowing  the  owner  of  said  horse  the  use  of  the  same 
did  not,  in  law,  constitute  a  waiver  of  such  lien;  and  that  the  sale  of 
the  horse  by  Howard  Vinal  to  the  plaintiff,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  defendant  until  after  he  had  taken  the  horse  to  his  stable,  could 
not  operate  to  defeat  the  lien  which  he  asserted  for  the  keeping  of  the 
horse  to  the  time  of  the  sale  and  afterwards. 

The  judge  refused  to  rule  as  requested  by  the  defendant,,  and  ruled 
that,  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  evidence,  the  defendant 
could  not  maintain  the  lien  claimed  by  him  against  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  the  possession  of  the  horse  imder  his  purchase  of  the  same 
from  Howard  Vinal,  or  under  his  retaking  of  the  horse  at  said  shop 
upon  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  purchase. 

The  defendant  contended  that  the  sale  of  the  horse  by  Howard 
Vinal  to  the  plaintiff  was  not  an  actual  sale,  but  a  colorable  one,  and 
fraudulent;  and  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  defendant 
retook  the  horse,  the  defendant  had  been  induced  to  permit  the  horse 
to  be  taken  from  his  possession  and  from  his  livery  stable  by  the 
fraudulent  promise  of  Howard  Vinal  to  send  to  the  defendant  flour 
from  his  shop,  in  part  payment  for  the  money  then  due  for  the  keep- 
ing of  said  horse. 

The  jury  found  specially,  upon  questions  submitted  to  them,  that 
the  sale  of  the  horse  by  said  Howard  Vinal  to  the  plaintiff  was  a  valid 
sale,  made  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that 
the  horse  was  not  obtained  from  the  livery  stable  of  the  defendant 
by  false  and  fraudulent  representations;  and  returned  a  general  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  alleged  exceptions. 

Holmes,  J.     1.  When  replevin  is  brought  for  a  number  of  chat- 
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tels,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  plaintiff  and  others  to  the  defend- 
ant, although  all  are  declared  for  in  one  count,  the  case  is  dealt 
with  as  if  there  were  two  counts,  and  each  party  was  entitled  to  pre- 
vail upon  one.  Seymour  v.  BiUings,  12  Wend.  286;  WiUiams  v.  Beede, 
15  N.H.  483.  Each  party  is  an  actor,  and  each  may  have  a  judgment 
and  legal  costs,  as  happened  in  this  case.  Powell  v.  Hinsdale,  5  Mass. 
343.  These  judgments  are  distinct,  and  it  follows  that  an  appeal  by 
one  party  only  from  the  judgment  against  him  does  not  reopen  the 
judgment  in  his  favor.  Pub.  Sts.,  c.  154,  §§  39, 43;  c.  165,  §  28.  Jus- 
tice and  analogy  lead  to  the  same  result.  See  Downing  v.  Coyne,  121 
Mass.  347;  Whiting  v.  Cochran,  9  Mass.  632;  May  v.  Gales,  137  Mass. 
389;  APDonough  v.  Dannery,  3  Dall.  188,  198. 

2.  The  jury  have  found  that  the  plaintiff  bought  the  horse  in  good 
faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  it  was  not  obtained 
from  the  defendant's  stable  by  fraud.  On  the  bill  of  exceptions  we 
must  assume  that  the  previous  owner  of  the  horse  rightfully  took  it 
from  the  defendant's  custody  and  delivered  it  to  the  plaintiff.  Such 
a  transaction  would  divest  a  common-law  lien.  Perkins  v.  Boardman, 
14  Gray,  481.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  equally  divested  that  which 
the  defendant  had  previously  acquired  under  the  Pub.  Sts.,  c.  192, 
§  32  (St.  1878,  c.  208).  That  statute  creates  a  lien  in  cases  where  the 
3ommon  law  has  not  recognized  one.  Goodrich  v.  Willard,  7  Gray, 
183.  But  it  gives  no  intimation  that  it  uses  the  word  "lien"  in  any 
different  sense  from  that  which  is  known  to  the  common  law.  On  the 
contrary,  it  in  terms  supposes  that  the  animals  in  question  have  been 
placed  in  the  care,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  possession,  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  lien  is  given.  The  provisions  for  sale  would  seem  to  imply 
the  same  thing.  To  admit  that  it  was  intended  to  create  a  tacit  hypo- 
thecation, like  that  enforced  from  necessity,  but  within  narrow  lim- 
its, in  the  admiralty,  would  be  to  go  in  the  face  of  the  whole  policy  of 
our  statutes,  which  always  strive  to  secure  public  registration  when 
possession  is  not  given  and  retained,  and  which  expressly  provide  for 
such  registration  when  they  in  terms  create  a  lien  not  depending  on 
possession.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that,  even  if  the 
defendant  had  had  a  lien  for  the  keeping  of  the  horse  after  the  sale, 
or  whatever  might  be  the  rule  when  the  animal  was  voluntarily 
restored  to  his  possession,  he  lost  it  by  allowing  the  plaintiff  to  take 
possession,  and  could  not  revive  his  right  by  seizing  the  horse. 
Thompson  v.  Dolliver,  132  Mass.  103.  Walker  v.  Staples,  5  Allen,  34 
Papineau  v.  Wentworth,  136  Mass.  643.  Exceptions  overruled. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Fishell  v.  Morris,  67  Conn.  647. 
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CALDWELL  v.  TUTT. 

10  Lea  (Teim.)  258.     1882. 

Freeman,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  is  as  follows:  Plaintiffs  are  livery  stable  keepers  in  the 
city  of  Clarksville.  Mr.  Mumford  had  placed  his  horse  in  the  stable 
to  be  kept  by  the  owners  of  the  stable.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
said  horse  from  the  stable  occasionally  for  a  ride,  by  and  with  the 
^consent  of  the  keepers  of  the  stable.  While  riding  him  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  horse  was  levied  on  by  defendant,  a  constable, 
by  virtue  of  an  execution  against  the  owner. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  court  was,  whether  the  livery 
stable  keepers,  whose  bill  for  board  of  the  horse  was  unpaid,  had  a 
lien  on  the  horse  for  its  payment,  or  the  execution  levy  was  superior 
to  it?  The  circuit  judge  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  that 
on  these  facts  no  lien  existed  at  the  time  of  the  levy,  from  which  there 
is  an  appeal  in  error  to  this  court. 

The  case  turns  mainly  on  sections  1993  a  and  1993  c  of  the  Code. 
The  first  provides :  "  Whenever  any  horse  or  other  animal  is  received 
to  pasture  for  a  consideration,  the  former  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the 
animal  for  his  proper  charges,  the  same  as  the  inn-keeper's  lien  at 
common  law."  The  latter  section  is:  " Livery  stable  keepers  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  lien  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  act,  on  all 
stock  received  by  them  for  board  and  feed,  until  all  reasonable 
charges  are  paid." 

The  question  then  is,  would  an  inn-keeper  be  entitled  to  his  lien 
imder  the  facts  in  this  case?  for  the  livery  stable  keeper  has  such  a 
lien  as  the  imi-keeper,  imtil  all  reasonable  charges  are  paid.  The 
nature  of  the  business,  and  necessary  implications  arising  from  the 
character  of  the  undertaking  or  contract  is  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, in  arriving  at  the  proper  result. 

The  right  of  the  inn-keeper  is  to  detain  or  hold  the  horse  till  the 
price  of  his  provender  is  paid:  3  Parsons,  249.  Mr.  Parsons  adds: 
"What  shows  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  rule,  if  he  permit  his 
guest  or  horse  to  depart  on  credit,  he  loses  his  lien,  and  can  never 
arrest  it  after  for  that  debt  if  the  guest  come  again." 

Take  the  nature  of  this  contract,  and  its  surroundings,  and  apply 
this  rule  in  its  spirit,  and  we  have  the  solution  of  the  question. 

The  party  puts  his  horse  to  board  at  a  livery  stable  in  his  own 
town.  He,  as  owner,  takes  his  horse  out  temporarily  for  a  ride,  it  may 
be  of  a  morning  or  an  evening  for  exercising  himself  or  horse,  or 
both.  The  inn-keeper  permits  this  —  as  was  fairly  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  contract.  It  certainly  cannot  be  maintained,  that  he 
thereby  intends  to  permit  the  party  to  depart  with  the  horse,  and 
credit  him  for  the  board;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  understood  that 
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the  possession  will  in  a  short  time  be  restored.  The  horse  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  allowed  to  depart  from  his  custody  so  as  to  end  the 
bailment,  but  only  a  temporary  user  of  the  owner  to  be  allowed.  In  a 
word,  neither  party  thought  of  terminating  the  contract  —  or  of  the 
one  taking  and  the  other  yielding  possession,  so  as  to  give  an  indi- 
vidual credit  alone  for  the  board,  and  release  thereby  the  lien  of  the 
livery  man. 

This  being  the  fair  meaning  of  the  contract,  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
parties,  it  would  seem  unquestionable,  that  as  against  Mumford,  the 
livery  keeper  would  have  still  retained  his  lien,  and  if  so  his  creditor^ 
must  take  his  shoes,  and  can  only  take  his  property  cum  onere,  as  the 
owner  himself  held  it  at  the  time  of  seizure.  It  would  have  been  a 
fraud  on  the  part  of  Mumford,  had  he  assented  to  what  had  been 
done,  terminated  the  bailment,  and  released  the  lien.  His  creditor 
can  stand  no  higher. 


REEVES  V.  CAPPER. 

5  Bing.  N.  C.  136.     1838. 

Wilson  was  captain  of  a  ship  owned  by  Messrs.  Capper.  Wilson 
borrowed  £50  from  them,  on  the  security  of  a  chronometer,  and 
Messrs.  Capper  consented  that  he  should  take  the  chronometer  on 
the  ship  for  use  during  a  voyage  about  to  be  begun,  and  Wilson  so 
took  it.  One  of  the  questions  in  the  case  was  whether  Messrs.  Capper 
had  thereby  lost  their  rights  as  pledgees  of  the  chronometer. 

TiNDAL,  C.J.  We  agree  entirely  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
RyaU  V.  Rolle,  1  Atk.  165,  that  in  the  case  of  a  simple  pawn  of  a  per- 
sonal chattel,  if  the  creditor  parts  with  the  possession  he  loses  his 
property  in  the  pledge:  but  we  think  the  delivery  of  the  chronometer 
to  Wilson  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself  was  not  a  parting 
with  the  possession,  but  that  the  possession  of  Captain  Wilson  was 
still  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Capper.  The  terms  of  the  agreement 
were,  that "  they  would  allow  him  the  use  of  it  for  the  voyage : "  words 
that  gave  him  no  interest  in  the  chronometer,  but  only  a  licence  or 
permission  to  use  it,  for  a  limited  time,  whilst  he  continued  as  their 
servant,  and  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  their  ship. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  voyage,  and  when  the  voyage  ter- 
minated, the  possession  of  Captain  Wilson  was  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Capper;  just  as  the  possession  of  plate  by  a  butler  is  the 
possession  of  the  master;  and  the  delivery  over  to  the  plaintiff  was,  as 
between  Captain  Wilson  and  the  defendants  a  wrongful  act,  just  as 
the  delivery  over  of  the  plate  by  the  butler  to  a  stranger  would  have 
been;  and  could  give  no  more  right  to  the  bailee  than  Captain  Wilson 
had  himself.  We  therefore  think  the  property  belonged  to  the  de- 
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fendants,  and  that  the  rule  must  be  made  absolute  for  entering  the 
verdict  for  the  defendants. 

Rule  absolide. 


MOORS  V,  READING. 

167  Mass.  322.     1897. 

Replevin  of  a  quantity  of  iron.  Trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  before 
Blodgett,  J.,  who  ruled  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained; 
directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendants;  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  parties,  reported  the  case  for  the  determination  of  this 
court.  The  facts  appear  in  the  opinion. 

Allen,  J.  The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  there  was  any  evi- 
dence for  the  jury  that  the  plaintiflfs  took  and  retained  possession  so 
as  to  give  them  a  valid  title  to  the  goods  replevied.  If  they  were 
mortgagees,  their  title  would  not  be  valid  unless  the  mortgaged 
property  was  delivered  to  and  retained  by  them,  no  record  of  the 
mortgages  having  been  made.  St.  1883,  c.  73,  §  2.  If,  however,  they 
were  pledgees,  their  title  would  also  fail  unless  the  property  was 
delivered  to  and  retained  by  them.  So  that  it  makes  no  difference  in 
the  determination  of  the  case  whether  they  were  mortgagees  or 
pledgees.  Blanchard  v.  CookCy  144  Mass.  207,  225. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  decision  must  depend  are  not  now  in 
dispute.  Those  which  were  proved,  or  which  the  plaintiffs'  evidence 
tended  to  prove,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 

One  Houdlette  was  a  dealer  in  iron,  carrying  a  stock  of  goods  in 
his  store  in  Boston.  In  1889  he  borrowed  money  of  the  plaintiffs, 
which  has  never  been  repaid,  and  which  the  plaintiffs  sought  to 
secure  in  the  following  manner.  Houdlette  executed  to  the  plain- 
tiffs a  general  collateral  agreement,  so  called,  setting  forth  that  all  the 
merchandise  transferred  or  to  be  thereafter  transferred  by  him  to 
them  should  be  held  only  as  security  for  his  present  or  future  indebt- 
edness to  them.  He  also  from  time  to  time,  usually  about  once  a 
month,  executed  to  them  a  bill  of  sale  of  goods  in  his  store.  In  some 
instances,  but  not  always,  upon  receiving  the  bills  of  sale,  they  exe- 
cuted and  delivered  to  him  a  special  instrument  of  defeasance.  These 
bills  of  sale  were  intended  to  cover  all  of  the  stock  of  goods  in  store 
from  time  to  time,  and  did  so  cover  it,  except  so  far  as  new  goods  may 
have  come  in  between  the  dates  of  two  transactions,  or  as  goods  may 
have  been  released  on  orders,  as  hereinafter  stated.  Soon  after  the 
date  of  each  bill  of  sale,  the  plaintiffs  took  possession  by  going  to 
Houdlette's  store,  where  statements  were  made  by  or  in  behalf  of 
Houdlette  that  possession  of  the  goods  was  given,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiffs  that  possession  was  taken,  by  touching  some  of  them, 
by  appointing  Houdlette's  bookkeeper  as  agent  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
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take  and  hold  possession  of  the  goods  for  them,  and  by  his  accept- 
ance of  such  agency.  From  time  to  time,  as  new  bills  of  sale  were 
received,  the  plaintiffs  gave  written  orders  to  the  bookkeeper  to  de- 
liver to  Houdlette  portions  of  the  goods  included  in  former  bills  of 
sale.  These  orders  were  usually  for  round  amounts,  as  called  for  by 
Houdlette's  bookkeeper,  being  about  the  same  in  amount  as  the 
amounts  of  the  new  bills  of  sale;  the  amount  being  fixed  by  what 
the  bookkeeper  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  deliveries 
by  Houdlette  for  the  next  month.  The  quantities  in  these  orders 
were  expressed  in  gross,  as,  for  example,  75,000  pounds  sheet  plate 
iron  and  steel,  50,000  poimds  angle,  iron,  200  kegs  rivets.  It  was 
not  intended  to  make  sales  of  goods  in  excess  of  the  amounts  cov- 
ered by  these  orders;  but  Houdlette  made  sales  from  all  the  goods 
in  store,  without  regard  to  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  re- 
leased by  the  plaintiffs,  and  this  was  permitted  by  the  bookkeeper. 
Whenever  the  bookkeeper  thought  the  amount  of  an  order  had 
been  fully  drawn,  he  would  get  a  new  one.  No  setting  apart  or  separ- 
ation of  the  goods  covered  by  these  orders  was  made;  and  new  goods 
as  they  came  in  were  mingled  with  the  old,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  them.  Sales  were  made  from  the  general  stock  of  goods 
on  hand,  without  discrimination ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  went  to 
Houdlette.  The  bookkeeper  was  paid  by  Houdlette,  and  the  plain- 
tiffs did  not  pay  or  agree  to  pay  him  anything.  Since  the  plaintiffs 
did  not  take  possession  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  each  bill  of  sale, 
there  were  usually  some  goods  in  the  store  which  had  come  in 
between  the  date  of  the  bill  of  sale  and  the  day  of  taking  possession^ 
and  which  therefore  were  not  covered  by  the  bills  of  sale.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  keep  such  goods  separate.  The  above  methods 
were  pursued  for  nearly  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Houd- 
lette went  into  insolvency,  and  his  assignees  took  possession  of  the 
goods. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  there  was  from  time  to  time  a  sufficient 
taking  of  possession  by  the  plaintiffs  at  the  outset,  the  facts  effectu- 
ally negative  the  plaintiffs'  view  that  there  was  any  such  retention  of 
possession  by  them  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  the  statutory  provision  as  to  unrecorded  mort- 
gages, and  of  the  rule  of  law  as  to  the  retention  of  possession  by 
pledgees,  is  to  prevent  mortgagors  or  pledgors,  by  means  of  their 
possession  of  the  property,  from  misleading  people  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  its  real  owners.  Accordingly  the  rule  is  general  that,  if 
mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  unrecorded  and  pledgors  are  a) 
lowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  mortgaged  or  pledged  property, 
the  mortgagees  or  pledgees  will  lose  their  lien.  Possession  or  control 
of  the  property  may  be  given  to  a  mortgagor  or  pledgor  for  certain 
special  purposes,  without  producing  this  effect:  e.g.  to  make  sale 
thereof  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  mortgagee  or  pledgee,  or  to  keep 
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the  property  specifically  for  him  for  a  time  as  his  bailee  or  agent. 
There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the  question  has  arisen  and  been 
determined  whether^  under  certain  particular  facts,  the  lien  of  a 
mortgagee  or  pledgee  has  been  lost  by  reason  of  permitting  the  mort- 
gagor or  pledgor  to  be  in  possession  of  the  property.  Kellogg  v.  Tomp- 
sofiy  142  Mass.  76;  Moors  v.  Wymarif  146  Mass.  60;  Thacher  v.  Moors ^ 
134  Mass.  156;  Thompson  v.  DoUiver,  132  Mass.  103;  Thayer  v. 
Dwight,  104  Mass.  254;  Wright  v.  TeUow,  99  Mass.  397;  Carpenter  v. 
SneUingj  97  Mass.  452;  Walker  v.  Staples,  5  Allen,  34;  Way  v.  David- 
son, 12  Gray,  465;  Casey  v.  Caoaroc,  96  U.S.  467;  Bank  of  Leaven-- 
toorth  V.  Hunt,  11  Wall.  391;  Steele  v.  Benham,  84  N.Y.  634;  Button 
V.  RathJlxme,  126  N.Y.  187;  DoyU  v.  Stevens,  4  Mich.  86;  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Stanton  v.  Summers,  75  Mich.  107;  Menzies  v.  Dodd, 
19  Wis.  343;  Hage  v.  Campbell,  78  Wis.  572;  Swiggett  v.  Dod^on, 
38  Kans.  702;  Brunswick  v.  AfcClay,  7  Neb.  lS7;Pickard  v.  Marriage, 
L.  R.  1  Ex.  D.  364;  Northwestern  Bank  v.  Poynter,  [1895]  A.  C.  56. 
No  one  of  these  cases  presents  facts  exactly  like  those  now  before  us. 
But  the  rule  to  be  deduced  from  them,  which  is  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  appears  to  be  clear.  The  plaintiffs  appointed  Houd- 
lette's  bookkeeper  as  their  agent,  so  that  there  was  no  apparent 
change  of  possession.  The  goods  which  were  at  any  time  covered  by 
the  bills  of  sale  were  not  set  apart,  and  kept  separate  and  free  from 
intermixture  with  other  goods  not  covered  by  the  bills  of  sale. 
Whenever  new  goods  were  bought  by  Houdlette,  they  were  added 
to  the  general  stock  on  hand.  Whenever  the  plaintiffs  gave  orders 
for  the  delivery  or  release  of  goods  to  Houdlette  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  make  current  sales,  no  separation  was  made  of  the  goods 
embraced  in  such  orders.  The  arrangement  was  made  "v^ith  the 
obvious  purpose,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  effect,  of  enabling  Houd- 
lette to  carry  on  his  business  in  the  usual  manner  and  without  excit- 
ing suspicion;  and  there  never  was  a  day,  so  far  as  appears,  when  he 
might  not  have  sold  any  particular  piece  or  parcel  of  goods  in  his 
store  without  violating  his  understanding  with  the  plaintiffs.  From 
month  to  month,  the  plaintiffs  signed  orders  for  the  release  of  goods 
in  gross  amounts  from  their  lien,  and  of  such  quantities  as  would 
probably  be  sufl5cient  to  supply  Houdlette's  customers;  and  new 
orders  of  the  same  kind  were  signed  as  often  as  was  necessary.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  keep  distinct  and  separate  any  specific  portions  of 
the  stock  of  goods,  as  those  which  were  subject  to  the  plaintiffs'  lien. 
This  was  the  habitual  and  imiversal  method  adopted  by  the  plain- 
tiffs or  by  their  agent. 

This  course  of  business  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
plaintiffs  retained  possession  of  any  specific  part  of  the  goods.  There 
was  at  best  a  confusion  and  intermixture  of  mortgaged  with  unmort- 
gaged, or  of  pledged  with  unpledged  goods,  so  that  the  two  classes 
were  indistinguishable,  and  this  was  done  by  the  permission  or 
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through  the  neglect  of  the  plaintiffs  or  of  their  agent.  The  plaintiffs 
no  longer  retained  the  sole  possession  of  the  mortgaged  goods.  They 
either  lost  the  possession  entirely,  or  were  merely  tenants  in  common 
with  Houdlette.  Ryder  v.  Hathaway,  21  Pick.  298;  Farhea  v.  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  133  Mass.  154,  160;  2  Kent,  Com.  365,  note,  and 
cases  cited;  Story,  Bailm.  §  40;  WHiard  v.  Rice,  11  Met.  493;  Adams 
V.  Wildes,  107  Mass.  123;  Steams  v.  Herrick,  132  Mass.  114;  The 
Idaho,  93  U.S.  575. 

Upon  the  midisputed  facts,  the  plaintiffs  failed  to  retain  such 
possession  as  the  law  requires  in  order  to  maintain  their  lien.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  enable  parties  to  practice  the  very  frauds 
which  the  statute  as  to  unrecorded  mortgages  of  personal  property, 
and  the  rule  of  law  as  to  the  duty  of  pledgees  to  retain  possession  of 
the  pledged  property,  seek  to  prevent. 

The  title  of  the  defendants  as  assignees  in  insolvency  of  Houdlette 
must  accordingly  prevail.  Bingham  v.  Jordan,  1  Allen,  373;  Low  v. 
Welch,  139  Mass.  33;  Blanchard  v.  Cooke,  144  Mass.  207,  218,  226; 
Casey  v.  Cavaroc,  96  U.  S.  467. 

Judgment  on  the  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
ASSIGNABILITY. 


RUGGLES  V.  WALKER. 

34  Vt.  468.     1861. 

The  plaintiff's  declaration  contained  counts  in  trespass  and  trover 
for  takhig  and  converting  four  tons  of  starch.  Plea  not  guilty,  and 
trial  by  jury  at  the  December  term,  1859,  Poland,  J.,  presiding. 

The  plaintiff  gave  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  following  facts: 
In  March,  1859,  Daniel  Whipple  owned  a  starch  factory  in  Lyndon, 
and  that  the  defendant  owned  a  quantity  of  potatoes  in  said  factory. 
Whipple  had  failed  and  all  his  property  had  been  attached,  and  he 
was  desirous  to  make  an  arrangement  so  that  he  could  have  the 
avails  of  his  personal  labor  for  his  own  use.  Accordingly  he  made  a 
contract  with  the  defendant  to  manufacture  hisr  potatoes  into  starch, 
for  which  the  defendant  was  to  pay  him  ten  dollars  per  ton  in 
advance. 

Whipple  commenced  working  the  potatoes,  and  when  he  had 
nnished  three  or  four  tons  and  put  the  same  into  casks  and  had 
several  tons  finished  except  putting  the  starch  into  casks,  he  applied 
to  the  defendant  to  pay  him  for  what  he  had  finished,  and  told  the 
defendant  he  feared  he  would  be  trusteed  and  he  should  lose  his 
earnings.  This  was  on  Saturday,  April  3.  The  defendant  said  he 
could  not  pay  him  for  he  was  going  to  Boston,  and  on  the  next  Mon- 
day he  did  go  to  Boston. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  Whipple  applied  to  the  plaintiff  to 
advance  him  the  amount  of  his  lien  on  the  starch,  and  the  plaintiff 
then  let  Whipple  have  one  hundred  dollars.  At  the  same  time  Whip- 
ple delivered  to  the  plaintiff  eight  casks  of  the  starch,  being  about 
two  tons,  and  on  the  following  Monday,  Whipple  having  finished  the 
starch,  the  plaintiff  paid  him  the  balance  due  him  for  manufactul*ing 
the  starch,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
dollars  and  eighty-one  cents,  which  was  conceded  to  be  the  amount 
due  for  manufacturing  the  starch.  At  this  time  Whipple  delivered  to 
the  plaintiff  four  more  casks  of  starch  to  hold  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  manufacturing.  The  whole  of  these  twelve  casks 
of  starch  were  moved  by  the  plaintiff  to  a  bam  a  few  rods  from  the 
factory  and  marked  with  the  plaintiff's  name.  The  plaintiff  notified 
the  defendant  that  he  had  purchased  Whipple's  claim  on  the  starch, 
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and  that  he  could  have  it  by  paying  what  he  had  paid  Whipple  on 
the  starch.  It  was  conceded  that  the  twelve  casks  contained  about 
three  tons  of  starch  worth  about  sixty  dollars  per  ton.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  on  the  day  that  the  plaintiff  took  the  last  four  casks  of 
starch  as  above  stated,  the  defendant  took  away  all  the  starch  from 
the  factory,  and  also  the  twelve  casks  so  delivered  to  the  plaintiff 
without  paying  the  price  for  manufacturing. 

The  defendant's  evidence  tended  to  contradict  the  plaintiff's  in 
several  particulars,  but  is  not  material  to  be  stated  in  order  to 
present  the  legal  questions  raised  on  the  trial. 

The  defendant's  counsel  claimed  and  requested  the  court  to 
charge  the  jury  — 

1st,  That  under  the  contract  between  Whipple  and  the  defendant, 
Whipple  had  no  valid  lien  on  the  starch  for  the  price  of  manufactur- 
ing the  same. 

2d,  That  if  he  had,  he  could  not  transfer  the  same  to  the  plaintiff, 
so  as  to  enable  him  rightfully  to  hold  the  starch  against  the  defend- 
ant. 

3d,  The  plaintiff  could  only  recover  for  the  lien  on  the  three  tons 
of  starch  in  his  possession,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and  not 
for  the  price  of  manufacturing  the  whole. 

But  the  court  decKned  so  to  charge  the  jury,  but  did  charge  them 
that  Whipple  had  a  lien  on  the  starch  for  the  price  of  manufacturing; 
that  he  could  transfer  the  same  to  the  plaintiff  with  a  portion  of  the 
starch,  so  as  to  give  the  plaintiff  a  lien  upon  the  same,  and  that  if  the 
defendant  had  notice  of  the  transfer  to  the  plaintiff  and  took  away 
the  starch  without  paying  or  offering  to  pay  the  price,  the  plaintiff 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  price  of  manufacturing. 

The  defendant  excepted  to  the  refusal  to  charge  as  requested,  and 
to  so  much  of  the  charge  as  is  stated  above. 

Kellogg,  J.  The  first  question  in  this  case  is,  whether  Whipple, 
the  plaintiff's  assignor,  had  any  lien  on  the  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  action,  for  the  price  of  manufacturing  it;  and  the  sec- 
ond, whether  if  he  had  a  lien,  it  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable 
him  to  transfer  it  with  the  property  by  assignment  to  the  plaintiff, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  could  rightfully  hold  the  property  against  the 
defendant.  It  is  conceded  that  the  general  property  in  the  starch 
mahufactured  by  Whipple  was  in  the  defendant. 

I.  A  lien  is  a  right  to  retain  in  one's  possession  another's  property 
until  some  demand  due  to  the  person  retaining  has  been  satisfied. 
Hammond  v.  Barclay ^  2  East,  235.  It  is  a  settled  principle  that  where 
a  party  has,  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  occupation,  bestowed  his 
money,  labor,  or  skill  upon  a  chattel,  in  the  alteration  and  improve- 
ment of  its  properties,  or  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  an  additional 
value  to  it,  he  has  a  lien  upon  it  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  remuner- 
ation, or  for  the  contract  price,  if  the  price  has  been  fixed  by  agree- 
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ment;  and  this,  though  the  chattel  be  delivered  to  him  in  different 
parcels,  and  at  different  times,  if  the  work  to  be  done  under  the 
agreement  be  entire.  Chase  v.  Westmorey  5  Maule  and  S.  180.  This  is 
the  ordinary  lien  of  manufacturers,  workmen,  and  artificers.  Whip- 
ple was  therefore  entitled  to  this  lien  for  the  starch  manufactured  by 
him  for  the  defendant;  and  although  the  contract  called  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  manufacturing  the  starch  in  advance,  yet  we 
think  that  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  make  such  pay- 
ment should  not  affect  the  right  of  lien.  The  mere  existence  of  a 
special  agreement  will  not,  of  itself,  exclude  that  right  except  in  cases 
where  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  inconsistent  with  it.  In 
McFarland  v.  Wheeler,  26  Wend.  467,  it  was  expressed  as  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  when  goods  or  other  articles  subject  to  a  particular 
lien  are  delivered  in  part,  those  retained  may  be  held  to  secure  the 
payment  for  all  the  labor,  skill,  or  expense  laid  out  upon  the  whole 
under  one  and  the  same  contract  between  the  same  parties,  thus 
constituting  one  debt;  and  the  case  of  Blake  v.  Nicholsorij  3  Maule 
and  S.  168,  is  alike  in  principle. 

II.  The  more  important  question  is,  whether  Whipple's  lien  was 
of  such  a  character  as  would  enable  him  to  transfer  it  with  the  prop- 
erty by  assignment  to  the  plaintiff.  The  rule,  as  generally  stated  by 
text  writers,  is  that  the  right  of  lien  is  a  personal  right  which  cannot 
be  parted  with,  and  that  a  person  who  has  a  lien  can  not  sell  his 
right  to  another,  nor  can  he  transfer  the  property  over  which  the  lien 
extends,  without  losing  his  right,  unless  the  property  has  been 
pledged  to  secure  the  payment  of  money  advanced,  with  an  express 
or  implied  power  of  sale.  2  Kent's  Comm.,  642;  Addison  on  Con- 
tracts, 1155.  It  is  said  by  Bulleb,  J.,  in  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  6 
East,  27,  in  noHs,  that  he  who  has  a  lien  only  on  goods  has  no  right 
to  sell  or  dispose  of  them,  but  only  to  retain  them  until  the  original 
price  be  paid;  and  the  same  profound  jurist  says,  in  Daubigny  v. 
Duval,  5  D.  &  E.  604,  that  "a  hen  is  a  personal  right,  and  can  not  be 
transferred  to  another."  An  innkeeper  who  has  a  lien  on  the  horse 
of  his  guest  for  his  keeping  has  no  right  to  sell  the  horse  except  by  the 
custom  of  London.  Jones  v.  Pearle,  1  Str.  656;  The  case  of  an  Hostler, 
Yelv.  67.  In  HoUy  v.  Huggeford,  8  Pick.  73,  the  lien  of  a  factor  was 
held  to  be  a  personal  privilege  which  could  not  be  set  up  by  any  other 
person  in  defence  of  an  action  by  the  principal.  The  case  of  Doane  v. 
Russell,  3  Gray,  382,  fully  recognizes  the  rule  that  the  right  of  lien  is 
a  personal  right  to  detain  in  contra-distinction  to  an  interest  in  the 
property,  and  that  if  a  party  parts  with  the  article  by  a  pledge,  sale 
or  otherwise,  he  loses  his  lien.  In  that  case,  the  question  was  whether 
the  defendant  who  held  a  mechanic's  lien  on  a  wagon  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  work  and  materials,  had  a  right,  upon  notice,  and  in 
case  the  bill  was  not  paid  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  sell  the  wagon  to 
enforce  the  lien;  and  it  was  held  that  he  had  no  such  right,  and  that  a 
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party  having  a  lien  only,  without  a  power  of  sale  superadded  by 
agreement,  can  not  lawfully  sell  the  chattel  for  his  reimbursement. 
Shaw,  C.J.,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case,  distinguishes  between  a  lien 
for  work  and  materials,  as  given  by  what  was  anciently  called  the 
custom  of  the  realm,  or  now  the  general  law,  and  an  express  pawn  or 
pledge  of  goods  by  the  owner  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  of 
money,  and  says  that "  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  now  held  that  when  the 
debt  has  become  due,  and  remains  unpaid,  the  creditor,  after  a  rea* 
sonable  time,  may  sell  the  pledge;  but  otherwise  when  there  is  a  mere 
lien,  as  in  the  case  of  mechanics,  innholders,  and  others  by  customs." 
The  distinction  is  this,  that  a  hen,  when  given  by  law,  is  merely  a 
right  to  retain  or  keep  possession  of  property  until  payment;  but  a 
pledge  of  property  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt  is  a  lien  with  a  power 
of  sale  superadded.  In  Lovett  v.  Brown,  40  N.  H.  51 1,  it  is  held  that  a 
mechanic's  or  manufacturer's  lien  is  neither  a  jus  ad  rem,  nor  a  jiis 
in  re,  but  a  simple  right  of  retainer,  personal  to  the  party  in  whom  it 
exists,  and  not  assignable  or  attachable  as  personal  property,  or  a 
chose  in  action,  of  the  person  entitled  to  it.  The  lien  in  such  cases  is  a 
mere  passive  lien  or  right  of  retainer,  and,  although  the  retention 
of  the  property  may  be  attended  with  expense,  and  may  be  of  no 
benefit  to  either  party,  these  considerations  will  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  lien  or  the  rights  conferred  by  it.  It  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  lien  of  an  attorney  or  solicitor  on  papers  for  his  costs, 
which  is  a  mere  personal  right,  and  one  that  can  not  be  actively 
enforced,  as  the  papers  can  not  be  sold  or  transferred,  but  can  only 
be  held  as  a  security.  Bozon  v.  BoUand,  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  364.  (18  Eng. 
Ch.,  S.C.)  Property  held  by  a  party  in  right  of  a  lien  can  not  form 
the  subject-matter  of  a  sale  by,  or  be  taken  on  execution  against,  the 
lienholder.  Legg  v.  Evans,  6  M.  &  W.  36;  HoUy  v.  Huggeford,  vhi 
supra;  KiUredge  v.  Sumner,  11  Pick.  50. 

We  regard  it  as  well  established  by  the  authorities  referred  to  that 
Whipple's  right  of  lien  was,  while  the  property  remained  in  his  pos- 
session, a  personal  privilege  which  he  could  not  sell  or  transfer  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  who  was  the  general  owner  of  the 
property;  that  possession  was  essential  not  only  to  the  creation,  but 
also  to  the  continuance,  of  the  lien;  and  that  when  Whipple  parted 
with  his  dominion  over  the  property,  and  suffered  its  locality  to  be 
changed,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  surrender  it  on  demand  to 
the  general  owner,  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  price  of  manufactur- 
ing it,  his  right  of  lien  was  determined  and  forfeited.  The  transfer  by 
Whipple  of  his  right  of  lien  to  the  plaintiff  was  consequently  inoper- 
ative, and  passed  no  right  or  inter^  in  the  property  to  the  plaintiff. 
A  different  view  of  the  law  of  the  case  having  b€«n  taken  by  the 
county  coiui;  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  jury,  the  judgment  of 
that  court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  is  reversed,  and  a  new  trial 
granted. 
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NASH  V.  MOSHER. 

19  Wend.  (N.Y.)  431.    1838. 

A  lienBolder  consented  that  a  third  person  should  take  the 
wagon  upon  which  he  had  a  lien,  upon  becoming  accountable  for 
the  amount  due  him.  One  of  the  questions  was  whether  this  person, 
having  taken  the  wagon  and  thereafter  paid  such  amount  to  the 
lienholder,  could  assert  the  lien  as  against  the  owner  of  the  wagon. 

CowEN,  J.  Of  the  general  right  of  a  mechanic  to  sell  his  debt  and 
transfer  the  property  held  in  lien  as  security,  I  perceive  there  was 
formerly  considerable  doubt.  This  and  all  other  like  liens  raised  by 
law  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufactures,  as  I  take  it,  stand  on 
the  same  footing  in  point  of  assignability  with  the  factor's  lien.  Of 
this  BuLLER,  J.,  said  in  Daubigny  v.  Duval,  6  T.  R.  604,  606,  "a 
lien  is  a  personal  right,  and  cannot  be  assigned  to  another."  That, 
however,  was  not  held  so  plain,  but  that  when  M'Combie  v.  Dames, 
7  East,  6,  came  to  be  heard.  Lord  Ellenbgrough  put  it  that  the 
factor  could  not  tortiously  pledge  the  goods,  though  he  might  continue 
the  lien  by  delivering  them  over  to  another,  as  his  servant,  to  hold 
the  possession  in  his  own  name.  His  lordship  evidently  thinks  that 
he  cannot  go  further.  He  concludes  at  first  that  a  parting  with  the 
possession  to  another  assignee,  would  be  a  waiver,  or  forfeiture  of  the 
lien.  Such  he  assumes  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Buller,  J.,  in 
Davbigny  v.  Duval;  for  he  says  Lord  Kenygn,  who  dissented  there, 
seemed  afterwards  fully  to  have  acceded  to  the  doctrine,  when  he 
says  in  Sweet  v.  Pym,  1  East,  4,  "The  right  of  lien  has  never  been 
carried  farther  than  while  the  goods  continue  in  possession  of  the 
party  claiming  it."  I  admit  that  the  court  in  M'Combie  v.  Davies 
finally  seem  to  agree  that  if  the  goods  and  lien  be  passed  over,  as  a 
mere  security  to  another  for  a  debt,  the  lien  might  thus  be  preserved. 
7  East  7, 8;  and  see  7  Cowen,  680;  11  Wend.  79.  If  it  may  be  passed 
over  as  a  security,  of  course  it  may  be  sold,  provided  the  parties, 
vendor  and  vendee,  do  not  seek  to  pass  a  greater  right  than  the  lien, 
but  both  act  in  strict  subordination  to  the  claim  of  the  principal 
owner.  I  confess  I  see  nothing  in  this  repugnant  to  the  interests  of 
commerce;  and  it  accords  with  what  is  certainly  the  general  rule, 
that  all  rights  of  property,  whether  they  be  in  possession,  in  action 
or  retainer,  are  assignable.  Indeed  it  now  stands  admitted,  "that 
a  factor  has  a  right  to  assign  or  deliver  over  the  goods  as  a  pledge  or 
security  to  the  extent  of  his  lien  thereon,  if  he  avowedly  confines  the 
assignment  or  pledge  to  that;  and  does  not  exceed  his  interest." 
Story  on  BaUm.  216,  and  the  cases  there  cited,  note  2;  2  Kent's 
Com.  489  of  the  1st,  and  626  of  the  2d  ed.;  Urquhart  v.  M elver,  4 
Johns.  R.  103, 115, 116, 117.  Urquhart  v.  Mclver  seems  to  settle  the 
question  in  favor  of  the  position  as  laid  down  by  the  two  learned 
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commentators.  There  a  ship  was  assigned  by  the  factor  as  a  security 
to  the  extent  of  his  liens.  That  'per  se  was  held  not  to  be  tortious; 
but  a  valid  transaction.  Bates  did  nothing  more  in  this  case;  and  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  transaction,  as  far  as  he  acted,  was  a  valid  one. 

Note.  —  In  Hoover  v.  Epler,  52  Pa.  522,  a  groom  had  been  em- 
ployed to  care  for  a  horse.  He  caused  a  farrier  to  shoe  the  horse  and 
paid  his  bill.  He  was  held  entitled  to  enforce  the  farrier's  lien. 

In  M^Combie  v.  Davies,  7  East  5,  Lord  Ellenborough  said  (p.  7) 
that  if  a  lienholder,  intending  to  give  a  security  to  another  to  the 
extent  of  his  lien,  "delivers  over  the  actual  possession  of  the  goods, 
on  which  he  has  the  lien,  to  that  other,  with  notice  of  his  lien,  and 
appoints  that  other  as  his  servant  to  keep  possession  of  the  goods 
for  him,  in  [such]  case  he  might  preserve  the  lien." 

The  doctrine  that  the  benefit  of  a  lien  may  be  given  by  the  lien- 
holder  to  another  person  is  supported  by  Davis  v.  NaJtional  Surety 
Co,,  139  Cal.  223;  DeWiti  v.  Preacott,  51  Mich.  298,  304;  Rod- 
gers  v.  Grothe,  58  Pa.  414,  419;  Davis  v.  Bigfer,  62  Pa.  242,  251; 
Bean  v.  BoUon,  3  Phila.  (Pa.)  87, 89;  Gumey  v.  JameSy  19  U.  C.  Q.  B. 
156.  See  also  Buckner  v.  M^Ilroy,  31  Ark.  631 ;  Murphy  v.  Adams, 
71  Me.  113,  119. 
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23  N.H.  38.     1851. 

Trover,  for  four  promissory  notes,  given  by  one  Hatch  to  the 
plaintifiF,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1846,  for  fifty  dollars  each,  and  payable 
to  him,  or  order,  in  one,  two,  three  and  four  years.  The  writ  was 
dated  September  29th,  1848;  and  was  served  on  the  same  day,  but 
not  till  after  the  transactions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Plea,  the  general  issue. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  on  the  29th  of  March,  1848,  the 
plaintifiF  gave  to  the  defendant  the  following  note,  or  accountable 
paper,  to  wit: 

"Hartford,  March  29th,  1848. 

"Received  of  D.  B.  Emerson,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  three 
dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents,  which  I  promise  to  pay  to  him  or 
order,  in  six  months  from  date,  with  interest.  When  the  above  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents  is  paid, 
four  notes  of  fifty  dollars  each,  signed  by  W.  Hatch,  running  to  L. 
Goss,  are  to  be  given  up  to  him. 

(Signed,)  Levi  Goss." 

And  on  the  same  day  the  defendant  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the 
following  paper: 
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"Hartford,  March  29th,  1848. 
"Received  of  Levi  Goss,  four  notes  of  fifty  dollars  each,  signed 
by  Wm.  Hatch,  which  I  agree  to  return  to  him  when  he  pays  a  note 
of  two  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents,  signed  this 
day,  running  to  me. 

(Signed,)  D.  B.  Emerson." 

It  was  admitted  that  the  note  referred  to  in  the  last  receipt  was 
the  above  paper  signed  by  said  Goss.  It  appeared  that  when  the 
above  papers  were  signed  by  the  parties,  the  four  notes  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  defendant,  that  they  were  negotiable,  and  of  the 
description  set  forth  in  the  plaintiff's  writ,  and  that  the  plaintiff  did 
not  indorse  them,  when  he  passed  them  to  the  defendant. 

On  the  next  day,  March  30th,  the  defendant  went  to  Hatch  with 
the  notes,  two  or  three  times,  and  desired  him  to  promise  to  pay  the 
same  to  him.  Hatch  declined,  but  said  he  would  pay  them  to  whom- 
soever the  holder  might  be  when  they  fell  due.  On  the  next  day,  or 
day  after,  the  defendant  passed  the  note  or  accountable  paper, 
signed  by  the  plaintiff,  to  one  Kingsbury,  who  paid  him  the  amount 
due  on  the  same,  and  also  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  him  the  four 
notes,  with  the  understanding  between  himself  and  Kingsbury,  that 
he  should  hold  the  notes  as  security  for  the  $203.78,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Emerson  had.  Within  three  or  four  days  thereafter,  Kings- 
bury went  to  Hatch  and  arranged  with  him  to  take  up  the  four  notes 
and  give  four  others  of  the  same  amount  and  dates,  payable  to  Kings- 
bury or  bearer.  This  was  done,  and  Hatch  then  took  up  the  notes  for 
which  this  suit  was  instituted,  and  canceled  the  same,  and  gave  four, 
payable  to  Kingsbury  or  bearer.  These  last  notes  Kingsbury  imme- 
diately passed  to  one  Tenney  and  received  the  cash  therefor.  The 
transactions  of  Kingsbury  with  Hatch  and  Tenney  were  not  known 
to  Emerson  till  after  they  were  completed. 

The  plaintiff  did  not  know  of  the  transfer  of  the  notes  to  Kings- 
bury, nor  of  any  thing  which  Emerson,  Kingsbury,  Tenney  or  Hatch 
did  till  long  afterwards,  nor  did  he  in  any  way,  at  any  t'me,  assent  to 
what  was  done. 

Perley,  J.  The  note  given  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant, 
March  29,  1848,  was  negotiable.  It  was  an  absolute  undertaking  to 
pay  $203.78,  to  the  plaintiff  or  order,  in  six  months  with  interest. 
A  contract,  by  the  same  writing  and  on  the  same  consideration,  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  and  also  to  deliver  goods,  is  not  a  negotiable 
note;  because,  the  contract  being  entire,  and  not  negotiable  as  to  the 
goods,  it  cannot  be  negotiable  as  to  the  money.  The  note  in  the  case 
merely  recites  the  consideration;  the  undertaking  is  to  pay  absolutely 
in  money,  and  in  money  alone. 

The  four  notes,  for  which  this  suit  was  brought,  were  delivered  to 
the  plaintiff,  in  pledge,  to  secure  payment  of  the  plaintiff's  note.  By 
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the  written  agreement  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  was  to  have 
these  notes  back  when  he  paid  his  note  of  $203.78.  The  plaintiff  was 
to  pay  his  note;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  pay  $203.78,  and  interest,  to 
the  defendant  or  his  indorsee,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  note. 
The  plaintiff,  by.  the  obvious  construction  of  the  contract,  was  to 
make  payment  to  the  holder  of  the  note,  before  he  could  entitle  him- 
self  to  a  return  of  the  securities,  pledged  for  its  payment.  The  de- 
fendant did  not  agree  to  restore  the  pledge,  when  the  plaintiff  should 
pay  him  $203.78  and  interest,  but  when  he  should  pay  the  note;  and 
payment  of  the  money  to  the  defendant,  after  the  note  was  indorsed, 
would  not  pay  the  note.  The  note  could  only  be  paid  to  the  holder. 
The  tender,  therefore,  to  be  available  should  have  been  made  to  the 
holder;  but  the  tender  was  made  in  this  case  to  the  defendant,  after 
he  had  indorsed  and  transferred  the  note,  and  when  he  had  no  right 
to  the  money  due  on  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  tender  stated 
in  this  case  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  it  had  been  made  to  the 
proper  party. 

The  general  property  in  the  four  notes  pledged,  remained  in  the 
plaintiff;  but  the  defendant  took  them  in  pawn  for  the  payment  of 
his  debt,  and  this  gave  him  an  interest  in  them,  which,  whether  his 
debt  were  negotiable  or  not,  he  could  lawfully  transfer  to  a  third  per- 
son. He  might  assign  all  his  interest  in  the  pledge;  or  he  might 
assign  it  conditionally,  to  secure  payment  of  his  own  debt;  or  he 
might  deliver  it  to  a  bailee,  without  consideration,  to  hold  as  a  de- 
posit for  him.  The  transfer  of  the  notes  in  any  one  of  these  ways 
would  be  a  legal  disposition  of  them,  authorized  by  the  nature  of  the 
defendant's  interest  as  pawnee. 

In  Jarvis  v.  Rogers,  15  Mass.  Rep.  408,  Jackson,  J.,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  says:  "The  pawnee  may  deliver  the  goods 
to  a  stranger  without  consideration;  or  he  may  sell  or  assign  all  his 
interest  absolutely;  or  he  may  assign  it  conditionally  by  way  of 
pawn;  without  in  either  case  destroying  the  acquired  lien,  or  giving 
the  owner  the  right  to  reclaim  them  on  any  better  terms  than  he 
could  have  done  before  such  delivery  or  assignment."  Sir  John 
RatcUffe  v.  Davis,  Yelverton,  178;  Demainbry  v.  Metcalfe,  2  Vernon, 
690;  Bush  v.  Lyon,  9  Cowen,  56;  BvUard  v.  Billings,  2  Vermont, 
309,  and  Story  on  Bailments,  219,  go  to  establish  the  same  general 
doctrine. 

Where  the  pledge  has  been  merely  bailed  to  a  third  person,  and  the 
whole  interest  remains  in  the  original  pawnee,  payment  or  tender 
may  be  made  to  him,  and  after  tender  to  the  pawnee,  the  bailee  on 
demand  will  be  liable  in  trover.  Ratdiffe  v.  Davis,  Yelverton,  178. 

But  where  the  interest  is  assigned  with  the  thing  pledged,  tender 
should  be  made  to  the  assignee.  Demainbry  v.  Metcalfe,  2  Vernon,  690. 
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Murray  v.  Burling j  cited  for  the  plaintiff  from  10  Johnson,  172, 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  point.  In  that  case  the  note  was  entrusted 
to  the  defendant  to  raise  money  and  pay  the  plaintiff's  debt;  injstead 
of  that,  the  defendant  transferred  the  note  in  payment  of  his  own 
debt,  in  direct  violation  of  his  trust  and  contrary  to  his  express 
undertaking. 

The  legal  nature  of  the  defendant's  interest  in  the  four  notes,  gave 
him  the  right  to  transfer  them  to  Kingsbury  with  the  negotiable  debt, 
which  they  were  pledged  to  secure.  Of  course  he  cannot  be  charged 
with  a  wrongful  conversion,  by  assigning  the  notes  to  Kingsbury. 

If  the  act  of  Kingsbury  in  delivering  up  the  notes  to  the  maker  was 
a  conversion,  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  defendant.  He  had  legally 
parted  with  his  possession  and  all  his  interest.  Kingsbury  was  sub- 
stituted in  his  place  as  the  lawful  holder  of  the  securities,  and  the 
defendant  cannot  be  charged  with  the  wrongful  act  of  another,  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  A  mortgagee  might  as  well  be  held  liable 
for  the  destruction  of  the  mortgaged  property,  after  he  had  parted 
with  all  his  interest  by  a  valid  assignment. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Bank  of  Forsyth  v.  Davis,  113  Ga.  341. 


BOOK  IV. 
CONVERSION. 


NOTE. 


If  a  owns  a  piece  of  land,  and  B  illegally  interferes  with  it,  the  law 
requires  B  to  make  compensation  to  A  for  the  damage  done.  But 
that  is  the  extent  of  B's  liability. 

If  A  owns  a  chattel,  and  B  illegally  interferes  with  it,  the  law 
requires  B  to  make  compensation  to  A  for  the  damage  done.  But 
frequently  that  is  not  the  extent  of  B's  liability.  The  interference 
may  be  such  that  the  law  will  give  judgment  to  A  against  B  for  the 
full  value  of  the  chattel,  irrespective  of  the  damage  done.  (The 
satisfaction  of  such  judgment  will  transfer  A's  rights  in  the  chattel 
to  B,  and  it  is  often  said,  therefore,  that  the  interference  may  be  such 
that  the  law  will  require  B  to  purchase  the  chattel.) 

There  are  in  the  authorities  many  distinctions  between  actions  of 
trespass,  trover,  and  case  over  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  profitable 
to  linger.  If  A's  chattel  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  illegal  act  of  B, 
the  measure  of  damage  is  plain,  and  the  form  of  action  in  which  A 
obtains  relief  should  not  be,  and  in  most  jiuisdictions  is  not,  impor- 
tant. But  for  what  interferences  by  B  wi^  the  chattel  of  A  will  the 
law  give  judgment  to  A  against  B  for  the  tvii  value  of  the  chattel, 
irrespective  of  the  damage  done?  This  question  survives  the  oblit- 
eration of  forms  of  action,  and  renl&ins  a  question  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

Such  interferences  are  commonly  called  conversions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ACTS  CONSTITUTING  A  CONVERSION. 


SECTION  1. 


INTERFERING  WITH  THE  PLAINTIFF'S  POSSESSION  OR 

USE  OF  THE  CHATTEL. 

il.  Taking  the  Chattel  out  of  the  Plaintiff's  Possession. 


McPARTLAND  v.  READ. 

11  AU.  (Mass.)  231.     1865. 

Certain  furniture  of  the  plaintifif  was  attached  by  the  defendant 
Read,  who  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  on  a  writ  against  a  third  person. 
The  other  defendant,  Foque,  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  attaching 
creditor,  in  directing  and  assisting  in  the  attachment. 

BiGELOW,  C.J.  Every  tortious  taking  with  intent  to  apply  chat- 
tels to  the  use  of  the  taker  or  some  other  person  than  the  owner  is  a 
conversion.  Both  defendants  were  liable.  It  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  charge  them  to  show  that  each  actually  participated  in 
seizing  and  removing  the  property.  It  was  sufficient  to  prove  that 
both  were  present,  one  inciting  or  directing  the  wrongful  taking, 
and  the  other  obeying  the  order  and  carrying  it  into  effect.  Both 
were  principals  in  the  conversion. 

Note.  —  In  Donahve  v.  Shippee,  15  R.I.  453,  the  court  said 
(p.  455) :  "Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  cutting  of  the  grass  was  unin- 
tentional, in  the  sense  that  it  was  done  in  ignorance  of  the  location  of 
the  boundary  line,  make  any  difference.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a 
wrongful  assumption  of  dominion  over  the  property  of  the  plaintiff 
in  violation  of  his  right.  In  Boyce  v.  Brockwayf  31  N.Y.  490,  493,  it 
is  said : '  Wrongful  intent  is  not  an  essential  element  of  the  conversion. 
It  is  enough  that  the  rightful  owner  has  been  deprived  of  his  property 
by  some  unauthorized  act  of  another  assuming  dominion  or  control 
over  it.'  So,  too,  in  West  Jersey  R.R.  Co.  v.  Trenton  Car  Works  Co,, 
32  N.J.  517,.520,  the  court  says:  'In  every  case  in  which  the  inquiry 
arises  whether  a  conversion  has  been  committed,  the  only  point  to  be 
settled  is  whether  the  defendant  has  applied  t    'lis  own  use  the  prop- 
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erty  of  another  without  his  permission  and  without  legal  right.  His 
motives  for  so  doing,  or  the  state  of  his  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  right  of  such  owner,  £tre  of  no  importance,  and  cannot  in  any 
respect  afifect  the  case.' " 

Murphey  v.  Virgin,  47  Neb.  692.  The  defendant  by  force  took 
money  from  the  plaintiff.  It  was  no  defense  that  the  plaintiff  was 
indebted  to  the  defendant  in  an  amount  as  great  as  the  sum  taken. 

Summersett  v.  Jarvis,  3  Brod.  &  Bing.  2.  The  defendants  claimed  to 
be  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy  of  the  plaintiff.  They  insisted  on  the 
plaintiff's  delivering  up  his  books,  and  he  thereupon  delivered  them. 
The  fact  proved  to  be  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  subject  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy statute.  The  court  held  that,  as  the  defendants  had  taken 
the  books  when  they  were  armed  with  the  authority  of  assignees, 
the  plaintiff  must  be  deemed  to  have  delivered  them  up  on  com- 
pulsion, and  that  the  defendants  were  thereby  guilty  of  a  conver- 
sion. 

If  the  oflBcer  purports  to  make  a  levy  upon  goods,  but  does  not 
take  them  into  his  possession,  he  has  not  converted  them.  Herron  v. 
HugheSy  25  Cal.  555. 


FOULDES  V.  WILLOUGHBY. 

8  M.  &  W.  540.     1841. 

Trover  for  divers,  to  wit,  two  horses.  —  Plea,  not  guilty. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  Maxjlb,  J.,  at  the  last  Spring  Assizes  for 
Liverpool,  when  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  the  occupier  or 
manager  of  a  ferry  by  means  of  steamboats  over  the  River  Mersey, 
from  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool,  and  that  on  the  15th  of  October  1840, 
the  plaintiff  had  embarked  on  board  the  defendant's  ferry-boat  at 
Birkenhead,  having  with  him  two  horses,  for  the  carriage  of  which  he 
had  paid  the  usual  fare.  It  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  miscon- 
ducted himself  and  behaved  improperly  after  he  came  on  board  the 
steam-boat,  and  when  the  defendant  came  on  board  he  told  the 
plaintiff  that  he  would  not  carry  the  horses  over,  and  that  he  must 
take  them  on  shore.  The  plaintiff  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  defendant 
took  the  horses  from  the  plaintiff,  who  was  holding  one  of  them  by 
the  bridle,  and  put  them  on  shore  on  the  landing  slip.  They  were 
driven  to  the  top  of  the  slip,  which  was  separated  by  gates  from  the 
high  road,  and  turned  loose  on  the  road.  They  were  shortly  after- 
wards seen  in  the  stables  of  an  hotel  at  Birkenhead,  kept  by  the  de- 
fendant's brother.  The  plaintiff  remained  on  board  the  steam-boat, 
and  was  conveyed  over  the  rivet  to  Liverpool.  On  the  following  day 
the  plaintiff  sent  to  the  hotel  for  the  horses,  but  the  parties  in  whose 
possession  they  were  refused  to  deliver  them  up.  A  message,  how- 
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ever,  was  afterwards  sent  to  him  by  the  hotel-keeper,  to  the  effect 
that  he  might  have  the  horses  on  sending  for  them  and  paying  for 
their  keep;  and  ttiat  if  he  did  not  send  for  them  and  pay  for  their 
keep,  they  would  be  sold  to  pay  the  expense  of  it.  The  plaintiff  then 
brought  the  present  action.  The  horses  were  subsequently  sold  by 
auction.  Tbe-xlefence  set  up  at  the  trial  was^  that  l^e  plaintiff  had 
nu^conducted  himself  and  behaved  improperly  on  board,  and  that 
the  horses  were  sent  on  shore  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  plaintiff,  by 
iBLducinthim  to  follow  them.  The.learned  Judge  told  the  jury,  that 
thp  defpndftTit,-by  taking  the  horses  iraai  the  plaintiff  and  turning 
them  out  of  the  vessel^  had  heen  guilty  of  a  conversion^  unless  they 
thought  the  plaintiff's  conduct  had  justified  his  removal  from  the 
steam-boat^  and  he  bad  refused  to  go  without  his  horses;  and  that  if 
theythoughtlhe  conversion  was  proved,  they  might  give  the  plaintiff 
damages. for  the  full  value  of  the  horses.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  with  £40  damages,  the  value  of  the  horses. 

In  Easter  Term  last,  a  rule  was  obtained  calling  upon  the  plaintiff 
to  shew  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  on  the  ground 
of  misdirection,  both  as  to  the  proof  of  a  conversion,  and  also  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  damages:  against  which  rule 

W,  H.  Watson  and  Atherton  now  shewed  cause.  —  The  evidence 
shewed  that  which  clearly  amounted  to  a  conversion,  and  it  was  not 
affected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  plaintiff  had  the  means  after- 
wards, if  he  had  chosen,  of  obtaining  the  horses  again.  A  wrongful 
removal  of  a  chattel,  even  for  a  few  yards,  amounts  in  law  to  a  con- 
version. [Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.  —  According  to  that  argument  every 
trespass  is  a  conversion.]  If  a  man  takes  and  rides  another  person's 
horse  without  his  consent,  however  short  a  distance,  it  is  in  law  a 
conversion.  [Alderson,  B.  —  In  that  case  there  is  a  user  of  the 
horse.  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.  —  In  this  case  the  horses  were  turned 
out  of  the  boat  by  the  defendant  because  the  owner  refused  to  take 
them  out,  and  not  with  any  view  to  appropriate  them  to  his  own 
use,  but  to  get  rid  of  their  owner.  Alderson,  B.  —  If  a  man  were 
to  remove  my  carriage  a  few  yards,  and  then  leave  it,  would  he  be 
guilty  of  a  conversion?]  In  the  notes  to  WiJbraham  v.  SnoWj  2  Saund. 
470,  it  is  said,  "Whenever  trespass  for  taking  goods  will  lie,  that  is, 
where  they  are  taken  wrongfidly,  trover  will  also  he,  for  one  may 
qualify  but  not  increase  a  tort";  citing  Cro.  Eliz.  824,  Bishop  v. 
Montague.  [Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.  —  I  cannot  agree  to  that  position, 
at  least  to  the  extent  for  which  it  is  now  used.] 

Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.  —  This  is  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on 
the  ground  of  an  alleged  misdirection;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  the  learned' Judge  who  tried  the  cause  had  referred  to  the  long  and 
frequent  distinctions  which  have  been  taken  between  such  a  simple 
asportation  as  will  support  an  action  of  trespass,  and  those  circum- 
stances which  are  requisite  to  establish  a  conversion,  he  would  not 
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have  so  directed  the  jury.  iLia^a  proposition  fauuliar  to  all  lawyeoSj 
that,  a  .simple  asportation  of  ^chattel,  without  any  intention  of  mak* 
ing  any  further  use  of  it,  although  itmay .  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
an  action  of  trespass^  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  conversion.  I  had 
thought  that  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed,  and  this  distinc- 
tion established,  by  the  numerous  cases  which  have  occurred  on  this 
subject;  but,  according  to  the  argument  put  forward  by  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  to-day,  a  bare  asportavit  is  a  sufficient  foundation  to  support 
an  action  of  trover.  I  entirely  dissent  from  this  argument;  and  there- 
fore I  think  that  the  learned  Judge  was  wrong,  in  telling  the  jury  that 
the  simple  fact  of  putting  these  horses  on  shore  by  the  defendant, 
amoimted  to  a  conversion  of  them  to  his  own  use.  In  my  opinion,  he 
should  have  added  to  his  direction,  that  it  was  for  them  to  consider 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  defendant  in  so  doing.  If  the  object, 
and  whether  rightly  or  wrongfully  entertained  is  immaterial,  simply 
was  to  induce  the  plaintiff  to  go  on  shore  himself,  and  the  defendant, 
in  furtherance  of  that  object,  did  the  act  in  question,  it  was  not 
exercising  over  the  horses  any  right  inconsistent  with,  or  adverse  to, 
the  rights  which  the  plaintiff  had  in  them.  Suppose,  instead  of  the 
horses,  the  defendant  had  put  the  plaintiff  himself  on  shore,  and  on 
being  put  on  shore,  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  take  his  horses  with 
him,  and  the  defendant  had  said  he  would  take  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  had  done  so,  would  that  be  a  conversion? 
That  would  be  a  much  more  colourable  case  of  a  conversion  than  the 
present,  because,  by  separating  the  man  from  his  property,  it  might, 
with  some  appearance  of  fairness,  be  said  the  party  was  carrying 
away  the  horses  without  any  justifiable  reason  for  so  doing.  Then, 
having  conveyed  them  across  the  water,  and  finding  neither  the 
owner  nor  any  one  else  to  receive  them,  what  is  he  to  do  with  them? 
Suppose,  under  those  circumstances,  the  defendant  lands  them,  and 
leaves  them  on  shore,  would  that  amount  to  a  conversion?  The  argu 
ment  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel  in  this  case  must  go  the  length  of  sa,y 
ing  that  it  would.  Then,  suppose  the  reply  to  be,  that  those  circum 
stances  would  amount  to  a  conversion,  I  ask,  at  what  period  of  time 
did  the  conversion  take  place?  Suppose  the  plaintiff  had  immediately 
followed  his  horses  when  they  were  put  on  shore,  and  resumed  pos- 
session of  them,  would  there  be  a  conversion  of  them  in  that  case? 
I  apprehend,  clearly  not.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  mere  touching 
and  taking  them  by  the  bridle  would  constitute  a  conversion,  but 
surely  that  cannot  be:  if  the  plaintiff  had  immediately  gone  on  shore 
and  taken  possession  of  them,  there  could  be  no  conversion.  Then 
the  question,  whether  this  were  a  conversion  or  not,  cannot  depend 
on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  in  following  the  horses  on 
shore.  Would  any  man  say,  that  if  the  facts  of  this  case  were,  that 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  had  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
horses  should  remain  in  the  boat,  and  the  defendant  had  said^  ''If 
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you  will  not  put  them  on  shore,  I  will  do  it  for  you/'  and  in  pursuance 
of  that  threat,  he  had  taken  hold  of  one  of  the  horses  to  go  ashore 
with  it,  an  action  of  trover  could  be  sustained  against  him?  There 
might,  perhaps,  in  such  a  case,  be  ground  for  maintaining  an  action 
of  trespass,  because  the  defendant  may  have  had  no  right  to  meddle 
with  the  horses  at  all:  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  them  away  from  the  plaintiff,  or  of  exercising  any 
right  over  them,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person.  The  case 
which  has  been  cited  from  Strange's  Reports,  of  JSitsheU  v.  Miller^ 
seems  fully  in  point.  There  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  who  were 
porters,  had  each  a  stand  on  the  Custom  House  Quay.  The  plaintiff 
placed  goods  belonging  to  a  third  party  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
defendant  could  not  get  to  his  chest  without  removing  them,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  forgot  to  replace  them,  and  the  goods  were 
subsequently  lost.  Now  suppose  trespass  to  have  been  brought  for 
that  asportation,  the  defendant,  in  order  to  justify  the  trespass, 
would  plead,  that  he  removed  the  parcels,  as  he  lawfully  might,  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  at  his  own  goods;  and  the  Court  there  said, 
that  whatever  ground  there  might  be  for  an  action  of  trespass,  in  not 
putting  the  package  back  in  its  original  place,  there  was  none  for 
trover,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the  party  in  removing  it  was  one 
wholly  collateral  to  any  use  of  the  property,  and  not  at  all  to  disturb 
the  plaintiff's  rights  in  or  dominion  over  it.  Again,  suppose  a  man 
puts  goods  on  board  of  a  boat,  which  the  master  thinks  are  too  heavy 
for  it,  and  refuses  to  carry  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  his  vessel  to  do  so,  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  says, 
"  If  you  put  my  goods  on  shore,  I  will  go  with  them,"  and  he  does  so ; 
would  that  amount  to  a  conversion  in  the  master  of  the  vessel,  even 
assmning  his  judgment  as  to  the  weight  of  the  goods  to  be  quite  erro- 
neous, and  that  there  really  would  be  no  danger  whatever  in  taking 
them?  In  order  to  constitute  a  conversion,  it  is  necessary  either  that 
the  party  taking  the  goods  should  intend  some  use  to  be  made  of 
thern^  by  him^lf  or  by  those  for  whom  he  acts,  or  that,  owing  to  bis 
act^.  the  goods  are  destroyed. or  consumed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
lawful  owner.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  branch  of  this  definition, 
suppose,  in  che  present  case,  the  defendant  had  thrown  the  horses 
into  the  water,  whereby  they  were  drowned,  that  would  have 
amounted  to  an  actual  conversion;  or  as  in  the  case  cited  in  the  course 
of  the  argument,  of  a  person  throwing  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  water; 
for,  in  these  cases,  the  chattel  is  changed  in  quality,  or  destroyed 
altogether.  But  it  has  never  yet  been  held,  that  the  single  act  of 
removal  of  a  chattel,  independent  of  any  claim  over  it,  either  in 
favour  of  the  party  himself  or  any  one  else,  amounts  to  a  conversion 
of  the  chattel.  In  the  present  case,  therefore,  the  simple  removal  of 
these  horses  by  the  defendant,  for  a  purpose  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  the  least  denial  of  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  possession  and 
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enjoyment  of  them,  is  no  conversion  of  the  horses,  and  consequent!; 
the  rule  for  a  new  trial  ought  to  be  made  absolute. 

With  respect  to  the  amoimt  of  damages,  it  was  altogether  a 
question  for  the  jury.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say,  that  if  the  jury 
were  satisfied  that  there  had  been  a  conversion  in  this  case,  they 
would  be  doing  wrong  in  giving  damages  to  the  full  value  of  the 
horses.  I  do  not  at  all  rest  my  judgment  on  that  point,  but  put  it 
aside  entirely.  If  the  Judge  had  told  the  jury  that  there  was  evi- 
dence in  the  case  from  whence  they  might  infer  that  a  conversion 
of  these  horses  had  taken  place  at  some  time,  it  would  have  been 
different;  but  his  telling  them  that  the  simple  act  of  putting  them  on 
shore  amounted  to  a  conversion,  I  think  was  a  misdirection,  on 
which  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  new  trial. 

Alderson,  B.  —  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  As  to  the  last  point, 
it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  disturb  the  verdict  on  the  ground  that 
the  jury  had  given  as  damages  the  full  value  of  these  horses;  for  it 
appears  that  they  were  ultimately  sold,  and  the  plaintiff  never 
regained  possession  of  them.  If,  therefore,  the  original  act  of  taking 
the  horses  really  amounted  to  a  conversion  of  them,  it  would  be  a 
strong  proposition  for  us  to  say,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to 
recover  their  full  value,  as  damages  for  the  wrongful  act  done.  But 
the  mere  circumstance  which  the  learned  Judge  in  this  case  put  to 
the  jury,  as  constituting  the  conversion,  does  not  necessarily  amount 
to  one.  Any  asportation  of  a  chattel  for  the  use  of  the  defendant, 
or  a  third  person,  amounts  to  a  conversion;  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  it  is  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  general  right  of  dominion  which 
the  owner  of  the  chattel  has  in  it,  who  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  it  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  When,  therefore,  a  man  takes  that  chattel, 
either  for  the  use  of  himself  or  of  another,  it  is  a  conversion.  So,  if  a 
man  has  possession  of  my  chattel,  and  refuses  to  deliver  it  up,  this  is 
an  assertion  of  a  right  inconsistent  with  my  general  dominion  over 
it,  and  the  use  which  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  I  am  entitled  te 
make  of  it;  and  consequently  amounts  to  an  act  of  conversion.  Sc 
the  destruction  of  the  chattel  is  an  act  of  conversion,  for  its  effect  if 
to  deprive  me  of  it  altogether.  But  the  question  here  is,  where  a  mai 
does  an  act,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  for  a  moment  to  interfere  with 
my  dominion  over  the  chattel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  recognizing 
throughout  my  title  to  it,  can  such  an  act  as  that  be  said  to  amount 
to  a  conversion?  I  think  it  cannot.  Why  did  this  defendant  turn  the 
horses  out  of  his  boat?  Because  he  recognised  them  as  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff.  He  may  have  been  a  ^wrong-doer  in  putting  them 
ashore;  but  how  is  that  inconsistent  with  the  general  right  which  the 
plaintiff  has  to  the  use  of  the  horses?  It  clearly  is  not;  it  is  a  wrong- 
ful act  done,  but  only  like  any  common  act  of  trespass,  to  goods  with 
which  the  party  has  no  right  to  meddle.  Scratching  the  panel  of  a 
carriage  would  be  a  trespass;  but  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to 
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say  that  it  would  be  a  ground  for  an  action  of  trover;  and  yet  to  thaf 
extent  must  the  plaintiff's  counsel  go,  if  their  argument  in  this  case 
be  sound.  But  such  is  not  the  law;  and  the  true  principle  is  that 
stated  by  Chambre  and  HoLROYDy  Js.,  when  at  the  bar,  in  their 
argument  in  the  case  of  Shipwick  v.  Blanchard,  6  T.  R.  299,  that "  In 
order  to  maintain  trover,  the  goods  must  be  taken  or  detained,  with 
intent  to  convert  them  to  the  taker's  own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  those 
for  whom  he  is  acting."  This  definition,  indeed,  requires  an  addition 
to  be  made  to  it,  namely,  that  the  destruction  of  the  goods  will  also 
amount  to  a  conversion.  For  these  reasons,  I  think,  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  question  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury,  to  say, 
whether  the  act  done  by  the  defendant,  of  seizing  these  horses  and 
putting  them  on  shore,  was  done  with  the  intention  of  converting 
them  to  his  own  use,  i.  e.  with  the  intention  of  impugning,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  plaintiff's  general  right  of  dominion  over  them.  If  so, 
it  would  be  a  conversion;  otherwise  not. 

Note.  —  In  Shea  v.  Milford,  145  Mass.  525,  the  court  said 
(p.  627):  "The  property  of  the  plaintiff  aUeged  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  defendants  was  on  land  belonging  to  and  occupied  by 
the  defendant  town.  The  town  requested  the  plaintiff  to  remove  the 
property  to  another  place  on  the  same  parcel  of  land,  and  the  plaintiff 
refused  to  do  so,  whereupon  the  defendants  removed  it  to  the  place 
assigned  by  the  town.  The  instruction,  that,  if  the  plaintiff  unrea- 
sonably neglected  to  remove  the  property,  and  the  defendants 
removed  it  to  another  part  of  the  lot,  doing  no  unnecessary  damage, 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  was  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  plain- 
tiff, even  if  he  occupied  under  a  license  which  had  not  been  revoked. 
The  evidence  negatived  a  conversion  of  the  property  by  the  defend- 
ants, and  showed  that  they  claimed  no  title  to  it,  assumed  no  domin- 
ion over  it,  and  did  nothing  in  derogation  of  the  plaintiff's  title  to  it 
and  that  all  that  was  claimed  by  the  defendants  was  the  right  t: 
remove  the  goods  from  one  place  to  another  on  their  own  land.  ^U 
that  was  done  was  in  assertion  of  their  right  in  the  land,  and  in  rec- 
Qgnition^of  the  plaintiff's  right  of  property  in  the  chattels.  If  the 
plaintiff  had  the  right  to  occupy  the  land  which  he  claimed,  the  act 
of  the  defendants  was  wrongful,  and  they  would  be  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  or  for  the  trespass,  but 
not  for  the  value  of  property  converted  to  their  own  use.  Famsworth 
V.  Lawery,  134  Mass.  512.  Fovldes  v.  WiUoughby,  8  M.  &  W.  540. 
Heald  v.  Carey,  11  C.  B.  977.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  plaintiff 
had  an  unrevoked  license  to  occupy  the  land,  and  we  express  no 
opinion  upon  that  question.'' 
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B.  Obtaining  the  Chattel  from  the  Plaintiff  by  Fravd. 


THURSTON  V.  BLANCHARD. 

22  Pick.  (Mass.)  18.     1839. 

Trover  to  recover  the  value  of  certain  goods  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  by  the  defendant,  from  the  plaintiffs,  by  means  of  false  and 
fraudulent  pretenses. 

Shaw,  C. J.  We  are  now  to  take  it  as  proved  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  goods,  for  which  this  action  of  trover 
is  brought,  were  obtained  from  the  plaintiffs  by  a  sale,  but  that  this 
sale  was  influenced  and  effected  by  the  false  and  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations of  the  defendant.  Such  being  the  case,  we  think  tb^  plain- 
tiffs were  entitled  to  maintain  their  action,  without  a  previous 
demand.  Such  demand,  and  a  refusal  to  deliver,  are  evidence  of  con- 
version when  the  possession  of  the  defendant  is  not  tortious;  but 
when  the  goods  have  been  tortiouslv  obtained,  the  fact  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  fiop version.  Such  a  sale«  obtained  under  false  and  frau- 
dulent  representations,  may  be  avoided  by  the  vendor,  and  he  may 
insist  that  no  title  passed  to  the  vendee,  or  any  person  taking  under 
him,  other  than  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  and  without  notice, 
and  in  such  case  the  seller  may  maintain  replevin  or  trover  for  his 
goods.  Buffinton  v.  Gerrish,  15  Mass.  R.  156. 

Note.  —  Woodworth  v.  Kisaam,  15  Johns.  (N.Y.)  186.  Where  a 
creditor  by  fraud  obtains  the  goods  of  his  debtor,  he  cannot  apply 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  and  the  debtor  may  maintain 
trover  for  them. 

If  B,  by  fraud,  has  secured  from  A  the  title  to  A's  chattel,  and 
sells  the  chattel  to  C,  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  A  has  no  remedy  against 
C.  Williamson  v.  Rvssell,  39  Conn.  406. 

If  B,  by  fraud,  has  secured  from  A  the  title  to  A's  chattel,  an  officer 
who  seizes  the  goods  as  the  property  of  B  is  not  a  converter.  Thomp- 
son  V.  Rose,  16  Conn,  71,  83.  The  assignee  of  B,  who  did  not  pay 
value  but  had  no  notice  of  the  fraud,  should  not  be  liable  as  a  con* 
verter  by  reason  of  taking  possession  of  the  chattel.  Goodwin  v. 
WeHheiw£T,  99  N.Y.  149.  Cf.  Farley  v.  Lincoln,  51  N.H.  577. 
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C.  Lecmng  the  Plaintiff  in  Possession,  biU  Restraining 

his  Use  of  the  Chattel. 


ENGLAND  v.  COWLEY. 

L.  R.  8  Ezch.  126.     1873. 

• 

Tboyeb  for  household  furniture. 

Plea:  not  guilty  by  statute  (11  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  s.  21). 

Issue. 

T)ie  plaintiff  was  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  sale  over  the  household 
furniture  of  Miss  Morley,  the  tenant  to  the  defendant  of  a  house 
in  River  Terrace,  Chelsea.  The  bill  of  sale  contained  the  usual 
clauses  enabling  the  plaintiff  to  take  possession  of,  and  remove  and 
sell,  the  furniture  in  case  of  default  upon  Miss  Morley's  part  in  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  advanced.  She  having  made  default,  the  plaintiff 
put  a  man  in  possession  early  in  August,  1872,  and  upon  the  11th  of 
August  sent  two  of  his  men  with  vans  to  remove  the  furniture  from 
the  house.  It  was  then  after  sunset.  tHp  mon  wArft  mAf  at  fViP  hnnop 

by  the  defendant,  the  Ifj^^HlnrHj  whn  allAgpH  f.liai.  half  a  ypnr^fi  rppf. 

was  due  and  in  arrear,  and  stated  that  hfi-did  not  int>enH  to  allow  the 
gpods  to  be  removedj  as  he  jneant.  to  distram .  on.  thp  dny  fftll^^wing 
One  of  the  men  returned,  and  informed  the  plaintiff  of  what  had 
passed.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  went  to  the  house  himself,  and  was 
told  by  the  defendant,  who  was  in  the  passage,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  any  of  the  goods  to  be  taken  away  until  his  rent  was  paid. 
The  defendant  had  also  engaged  a  policeman,  whom  he  stationed 
outside,  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  goods.  The  plaintiff  there- 
upon gave  up  the  attempted  removal  and  went  away,  leaving  a  man 
still  in  possession.  The  defendant  did  not  himself  actfV«11y  tj>>p  poft. 
session  of  or  remove  any  of  the  goods. upon. this_QccasiQn*^ His  object 
was  to  prevent  the  plaintiff's  removing  them  in  order  to  distrain  the 
next  day  at  a  legal  hour. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  Bramwell,  B.,  at  the  Surrey  summer 
assizes,  1872.  In  summing  up  the  learned  judge  directed  the  jury 
in  the  following  terms:  " If_ypu  are  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  did 
i)nt  dftpriy^  thfi  plajntlff  9^  h^>  goodff,  dH  n^tr  tak»  possesfiinn  of^  nor 
^sume  dominion  over,  Jbhem^__but  .merely  prevented  the  plaintiff 
from  removing  thein  from  one  jjaca  toianQther,  allowing  him. to  re- 
joamm  poaa^giQXLoLthfimillie.liked^  then  there  is  no  cause  of  ac- 
tion/' The  jury  answered  this  question  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
and  a  verdict  was  entered  for  him  accordingly,  with  leave  to  enter 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  40i.,  the  value  of  the  goods,  if  the  Court 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  learned  judge  ought  to  have  directed  t 
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verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  A  rule  was  obtained  in  Michaelmas  Term 
accordingly,  on  the  ground  that  the  learned  judge  ought  to  have 
directed  the  jury  that  the  conversion  was  proved. 

Bramwell,  B.  T  RTn  of  thf?  pflmp  npinmn  J  think  no  action  is 
Qiaintainable.  because  the  defendant  did  no  actj  but  only  threatened 
thaty  in  a  certain  event,  he  would  jIn  wwiAfhing.  The  plmnf iff  Rhnnl^ 

either  have  proceedgdjivith  the  removal  of  the  goods,  or  jj  jegat 
have  commenced  to  remove  them^  leaving  the  defendant_to_fitop 
him  at  his  perils  when  therejnight  have  been.auause  of  action  of 
sQtqe  sort.  But  further,  even  if  the  defendant  had  prevented  the 
removal  of  the  goods  by  physical  force,  I  do  not  think  trover  would 
have  been  maintainable.  The  substance  of  that  action  is  the  same 
as  before  the  C!ommon  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  and  although  in 
the  form  of  declaration  there  given  in  sch.  B.  the  words  used  are, 
"  converted  to  his  own  use,  or  wrongfully  deprived  the  plaintiff  of 
the  use  and  possession  of  the  plaintiff's  goods,"  ^hff  fiP**^  ^f  t.b^  Q^fi'/^n 
I's  t.hft  (*onvfirRinn,  aa  for  example^  by  consuming  the  goods  or-by  re- 
lusing  the  true  owner  possession^  the  wrong-doer  having  himself  at 
the  time  a  physical  control  over  the  goods.  Now  here  the  defendant 
did  not  "convert"  the  goods  to  his  own  use,  either  by  sale  or  in  any 
other  way.  Nor  did  he  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  them.  All  he  did  was 
to  prevent,  or  threaten  to  prevent,  the  plaintiff  from  using  them  in  a 
particular  way.  "You  shall  not  remove  them,"  he  said,  but  the 
plaintiff  still  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  them  in  the  house.  As- 
sume that  there  was  actual  prevention,  still  I  think  this  action  can- 
not be  maintained.  Take  some  analogous  cases,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. A  man  is  going  to  fight  a  duel,  and  goes  to  a  drawer  to  get  one 
of  his  pistols.  I  say  to  him,  "You  shall  not  take  that  pistol  of  yours 
out  of  the  drawer,"  and  hinder  his  doing  so.  Is  that  a  conversion  of 
the  pistol  by  me  to  my  own  use?  Certainly  not.  Or,  again,  I  meet  a 
man  on  horseback  going  in  a  particular  dire<;tion,  and  say  to  him, 
"You  shall  not  go  that  way,  you  must  turn  back";  and  make  him 
comply.  Who  could  say  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  conversion  of 
the  horse?  Or  I  might  prevent  a  man  from  pawning  his  watch,  but 
no  one  would  call  that  a  conversion  of  the  watch  by  me.  And  really 
this  case  is  the  same  with  these.  Illustrations  of  my  meaning  might 
be  easily  multiplied.  T^e  truth  ig  thatj  in  order  to  maintainiroyer, 
£^  plaintiff  who  is  left  in  possession  of  the^oods  must  prove  that  his 
dominion  ovpr  hig  property  haa  been  interfered  with,  not  in  some 
pgrtjmilflr  way,  but  ftlt/igftthftr;  that  he  has  been  entirely  deprived  of 
^^^  \W  ^^  '^  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should  say  that  something 
snail  not  be  done  by  the  plaintiff;  he  must  say  that  nothing  shall. 
Now  here  there  was  no  interference  with  the  plaintiff's  rights  except 
the  statement  by  the  defendant  that  he  would  prevent  the  goods 
from  being  removed.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
present  action.   For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  defendant 
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is  liable  at  all,  it  is  for  the  value  of  the  goods.  But  how  unjust  that 
would  be!  The  plaintiff's  man  was  left  in  possession.  Miss  Morley 
could  not  legally  take  away  the  goods.  If  she  did,  the  plaintiff  could 
maintain  an  action  against  her  for  their  wrongful  removal.  Yet  he  is 
also  to  be  able  to  recover  their  full  value  against  the  defendant. 
Moreover,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  jury  really  negatived  all  idea 
of  conversion.  "If  you  are  of  opinion,"  they  were  told,  "that  the 
defendant  did  not  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  goods,  did  not  take 
possession  of,  nor  assume  dominion  over  them,  but  merely  prevented 
the  plaintiff  from  removing  them  from  one  place  to  another,  allow- 
ing the  plaintiff  to  remain  in  possession  of  them  if  he  liked,"  then 
there  is  no  cause  of  action.  The  j  ury  answered  this  question  in  favour 
of  the  defendant.  There  had,  therefore,  been  no  general  assertion 
of  right  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mabtin,  B.  I  think  this  rule  should  be  made  absolute.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  defendant  "converted  to  his  own  use,  or 
wrongfully  deprived  "  the  plaintiff  of  his  goods.  Now  it  appears  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  bill  of  sale  over  the  goods  of  one  Morley,  whose 
landlord  the  defendant  was.  After  sunset  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1872,  when  a  distress  was  impossible,  the  plaintiff,  who  had  previously 
put  a  man  in  possession,  went  himself  to  the  house,  with  the  view 
of  removing  the  goods,  there  having  been  a  default  under  the  bill  of 
sale.  The  defendant  could  not  distrain  that  evening,  but  in  order 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  distraining  he  told  the  plaintiff  that  he 
would  prevent  the  goods  being  removed,  and  he  took  steps  accord- 
ingly, placing  a  policeman  to  watch  the  house  and  to  prevent  the 
removal.  I  think  this  was  a  conversion.  The  plaintiff  was  not  bound 
to  resist  the  defendant,  and  to  remove  his  goods  at  the  peril  of  com- 
ing into  collision  with  him.  He  was  deprived^  by  the  plaintiff's  act, 
of  tfhft  pnwftr  ny^x  b^^  goods  whifih  he  was  ftntitlftd  to  PYf>]-(*iaft.  That 
Ls,  in  mv  Qpi'n^'^Ti^  ftTinngh  f-n  pnahlp  hiTYi  t^  p^aintain  this  action.  Ji_ 
the  defendant  had  been  in  the  room  where  the  goods  were,  and  had 
said  to  the  plaintiff,  "  These  goods  shall  not  be  removed,"  surely  that 
would  have  been  a  "wrongful  deprivation."  The  defendant  was,  in 
fact,  not  in  the  room  but  in  the  passage,  with  equal  means,  however, 
of  stopping  the  removal.  I  can  see  no  difference  between  the  two 
cases. 

[The  rule  was  discharged  as  Kelly,  C.B.,  and  Pollock,  B.,  con- 
curred with  Bramwell,  B.] 

Note.  — In  Bodbier  v.  Boobier,  39  Me.  406,  the  court  said  (p.  409) : 
"  The  proposition,  that  the  use  of  force  by  one  not  having  possession 
of  goods,  to  prevent  the -true  owner  from  obtaining  them,  amounts 
to  a  conversion  of  those  goods,  is  not  sustained  as  sound  in  principle." 
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BRISTOL  V.  BURT. 

7  Johns.  (N.Y.)  254.     1810. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  95 
barrels  of  potashes.  The  cause  was  tried  at  the  Onondaga  circuit, 
the  7th  June,  1810,  before  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  defendant  was,  in  1808,  and  still  is,  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
Oswego,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  May,  1808,  the  de- 
fendant was  applied  to,  to  know  whether  he  would  grant  clearances 
for  ashes  for  the  port  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  which  is  the  next  adjoin* 
ing  port  in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake, 
and  adjacent  to  the  province  of  Canada.  The  defendant  answered 
that  he  did  and  should  continue  to  grant  clearances;  and  the  defend- 
ant was  informed  of  the  intention  of  the  plaintiff  to  bring  ashes  to 
Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  Sackett's  Harbour.  About 
the  first  July,  the  plaintiff  sent  96  barrels  of  potashes  to  Oswego, 
which  were  put  into  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  gave  the 
plaintiff  a  receipt  for  them.  The  plaintiff  applied  to  the  defendant 
for  a  clearance,  in  order  to  transport  the  ashes  to  Sackett's  Harbour; 
but  the  defendant  refused  to  grant  it,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  his 
refusal,  that  though  he  did  not  suspect  the  plaintiff  intended  to  send 
the  ashes  to  a  British  port,  yet  he  believed  that  the  collector  at  Sack- 
ett^s  Harbour  would  not  do  his  duty,  and  that  the  ashes  would  be 
sent  from  thence  to  a  British  port.  The  defendant  at  the  same  time 
promised  the  plaintiff,  that  if  he  did  not  receive  instructions  to  the 
contrary  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  within  a  fortnight,  he 
would  give  a  clearance  to  the  plaintiff's  ashes.  After  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  the  defendant  still. refused  to  grant  the  clearance, 
though  he  admitted  that  he  had  received  no  new  instructions  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  nor  had  he  received  any  instructions 
forbidding  such  clearances.  He  assigned  no  other  reason  for  his  re- 
fusal than  his  suspicion  that  the  collector  at  Sackett's  Harbour  would 
not  do  his  duty,  and  persisted  in  refusing  a  clearance,  though  the 
plaintiff  offered  to  give  bonds  that  the  ashes  should  be  delivered  at 
Sackett's  Harbour.  The  plaintiff  then  expressed  his  desire  to  take 
the  ashes  up  the  river;  but  the  defendant  declared  that  the  plaintiff 
should  not  take  them  from  Wentworth's  store,  unless  he  gave  bonds 
for  double  the  value  of  the  property,  to  carry  the  ashes  to  Rome,  in 
the  county  of  Oneida,  and  leave  them  there,  while  the  embargo  con- 
tinued; that  the  property  was  under  his  jurisdiction  and  charge; 
that  he  had  a  control  over  all  the  stores  and  wharves  where  ashes 
were  placed,  and  had  employed  armed  men;  and  that  he  had  the 
right  to  prevent  their  removal,  and  would  exercise  it.  Two  armed 
men  were  stationed  near  Wentworth's  store  during  two  nights,  and 
an  armed  sentinel  was  constantly  on  duty,  night  and  day,  at  the 
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public  store  of  the  collector,  within  ten  rods  of  Wentworth's  store, 
and  in  view  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  boats,  and  preventing 
the  removal  of  property.  The  defendant  avowed  his  determination 
not  to  permit  any  ashes  to  be  removed  from  any  of  the  stores  in 
Oswego.  The  defendant  demanded  the  ashes  in  question  from 
Wentworth,  who  refused  to  deliver  them;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
defendant  from  proceeding  to  extremities,  and  to  satisfy  him,  Went- 
worth entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  defendant,  not  to  deliver 
any  property  from  his  store,  without  the  permission  of  the  defendant. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  the  defendant  gave  a  general  permission 
to  remove  any  ashes  from  Oswego  up  the  river,  and  13  barrels  of  the 
potash  of  the  plaintiff  were  delivered  by  Wentworth  to  his  order. 

On  the  13th  February,  1809,  the  defendant  gave  a  written  permit 
to  carry  the  remaining  82  barrels  of  potashes  from  Oswego  to  Rome, 
in  the  county  of  Oneida,  requiring  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
delivered  by  order  of  the  plaintiff,  a  written  report  of  the  ashes,  and 
an  oath  that  the  statement  was  true,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
violate  the  law.  • 

It  was  proved,  that  when  the  plaintiff  applied  to  the  defendant 
for  a  clearance  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  potashes  were  wortl^at  that 
place  180  dollars  per  ton,  and  that  the  expense  of  transportation  was 
4  dollars  per  ton.  That  the  price  of  potashes  on  the  21st  July,  1808, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  173  dollars  per  ton,  but  would  not  sell 
at  Salina,  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  for  more  than  150  dollars. 
That  when  the  plaintiff  received  the  ashes,  the  price  of  them,  in  the 
city. of  Albany,  was  137  dollars  and  50  cents,  and  the  expense  of 
transportation  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Chief  Justice  charged  the  jury,  that  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion  by  the  defendant,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
ashes  at  the  time  when  he  demanded  a  clearance,  and  at  the  time 
he  received  them.  And  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
lor  1472  dollars  and  20  cents. 

A  case  was  made  for  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  it  was  agreed 
might  be  turned  into  a  special  verdict. 

Per  Curiam.  The  only  point  made  in  this  case  is,  whethei'  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion  to  justify  the  verdict. 

There  were  declarations  and  acts  of  the  defendant  united  to  form  a 
control  over  the  plaintiff's  property.  The  very  denial  of  goods  to  him 
that  has  a  right  to  demand  them,  says  Lord  Holt,  in  Baldwin  v.  Cole, 
6  Mod.  212,  is  a  conversion;  for  what  is  a  conversion  but  an  assuming 
upon  one's  self  the  property  and  right  of  disposing  of  another's 
goods?  And  he  that  takes  upon  himself  to  detain  another  man's 
goods  from  him  without  a  cause,  takes  upon  himself  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  them.  The  bare  denial  to  deliver  is  not  always  a  conver- 
sion, as  in  Thimblethorpe^s  case  (cited  in  2  Bulst.  310,  314),  where  a 
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piece  of  timber  was  left  upon  the  land  of  the  defendant  by  the  lessee 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  he  was  requested  to  deliver  it  and 
refused,  but  suffered  the  timber  to  lie  without  intermeddling  with  it. 
The  reason  why  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  conversion  was,  that  there 
was  no  act  done  or  dominion  exercised;  but  in  the  present  case  there 
were  the  highest  and  most  unequivocal  acts  of  dominion  and  control 
over  the  property;  not  only  by  claiming  jurisdiction  over  it,  but  in 
placing  armed  men  near  it,  to  prevent  its  removal.  This  fact  is,  of 
itself,  a  conversion.  It  is  intermeddling  with  the  property  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  and  detaining  it  for  months  in  the  storehouse. 
It  was  therefore  bringing  a  charge  upon  the  plaintiff;  and  this,  says 
Mr.  Justice  Buller,  in  Syeds  v.  Hay^  4  Term  Rep.  260,  amounts  to 
a  conversion.  Neither  the  case  of  WCombie  v.  Davies,  6  East,  538, 
nor  the  anonymous  case  in  12  Mod.  344,  were  so  strong  as  this,  and 
yet  the  conversion  was  maintained.  It  was  as»suming  the  dominion 
of  the  property  which  was  made  by  Lord  Ellenborough  the  test 
of  the  conversion,  though  the  property  in  that  case  lay  not  in  the 
Jefendaat's  but  in  the  king's  warehouse.  The  definition  of  a  con- 
\rersion  in  trover,  as  given  by  Mr.  Gwillim,  the  editor  of  Bacon,  and 
now  a  judge  in  India,  applies  precisely  to  this  case.  (6  Bac.  Abr. 
677.)  ''The  action  being  founded  upon  a  conjunct  right  of  prop- 
erty and  possession,  any  act  of  the  defendant,"  says  he,  ''which 
negatives,  or  is  inconsistent  with  such  right,  amounts  in  law  to  a 
conversion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  conversion  that  there  should  be  a 
manual  taking  of  the  thing  in  question  by  the  defendant;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  shown  that  he  has  applied  it  to  his  own 
use.  Does  he  exercise  a  dominion  over  it  in  exclusion,  or  in  defiance 
of  the  plaintiff's  right?  If  he  does,  that  is,  in  law,  a  conversion,  be  it 
for  his  own  or  another  person's  use." 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict must  be  denied.  Motion  denied. 

Note.  —  See  Dodge  v.  Meyer,  61  Cal.  405,  420,  and  cases  there 
cited,  and  Hall  v.  AmoSf  5  T.B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  89. 


VILAS  V,  MASON. 

25  Wis.  310.    1870. 

A  TENANT  of  a  hotel  was  forbidden  by  the  landlord,  ten  days  be- 
fore the  lease  expired,  to  remove  certain  articles  which  belonged  to 
the  tenant.  The  tenant  thereafter.surrendered  up  the  possession  of 
the  hotel  and  left  the  articles  in  it. 

Paine,  J.  The  question  is,  whether  enough  is  stated  to  show  a 
conversion  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  defend- 
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ant's  counterclaim.  The  argument  on  the  motion  for  a  rehearing 
sggms  to  a^ume^  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  when  the 
lessee  was  about  to  exercise  his  right  of  removing  such  property  as 
belonggdJ/O  him,  the  lessor  should  claim  certain  articles  attached 
to  the  premises  as  his  own,  and  forlHd  the  tenant  to  remove  them,  it 
would  be  a  conversion.  This  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  to 
doubt.  It  would  clearly  be  such  a  wrongful  assumption  of  control 
over  the  property,  and  such  an  interference  with  the  owner's  right, 
as  would  constitute  a  conversion.  The  only  doubt  that  arises  upon 
the  £oint  is^  whether  the  same  acts,  occurring  before  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  and  while  the  tenant  remains  in  the  undisturbed  pos^ 
session  of  the  premises,  not  attempting  to  exercise  his  right  of  re- 
ULOvalj  would  also  amount  to  a  conversion.  It  may  well  be,  that  in 
general  the  assertion  by  one  person  of  a  claim  to  property  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  another,  even  though  accompanied  by  a  for- 
biddance  of  its  use,  would  not  be  a  conversion.  .Butt  without  at- 
tempting to  settle  any  general  rule  upon  the  subject,  we  are  of  the 
op.inion,  that  where  a  dispute  arises  between  a  landlord  and  tenant 
in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  articles,  which,  if  they  belong  to  the 
tenant  with  a  right  of  removal,  are  personal  property,  but  which,  if 
they  belong  to  the  landlord,  are  fixtures  and  a  part  of  the  realty, 
and  the  landlord,  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  but  contem- 
plating that  result,  and  with  a  view  to  affect  the  action  of  the  ten- 
ant at  such  approaching  expiration,  claims  title  to  such  articles  and 
forbids  the  tenant  to  remove  them,  and  threatens  him  with  an  in- 
junction if  he  attempts  it,  the  tenant  may,  on  surrendering  the  prem- 
ises, leave  the  articles,  and  treat  the  acts  of  the  landlord  as  a  conyer- 
^n.  The  fact  that  these  acts  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  actual 
surrender  of  the  premises  is  not  material,  so  long  as  they  were  so  VVr 

near  that  event,  and  were  intended  and  understood  by  both  parties  r^  ^     1  '"^ 

to  have  direct  reference  to  it.  A  landlord  claiming  such  fixtures  may  /  U 
obtain  an  injimction  against  an  outgoing  tenant  who  threatens  to   ."^^ 
remove  them.  Gibbons  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures,  p.  70  (11  Law  Li-  Jj<^^  '  ^ 
brary).  And  to  make  such  remedy  effectual,  he  would  have  to  obtain  ^  ,/y^ 
it  before  the  tenant  actually  removed  the  fixtures.  It  is  one  of  the  ^^ 
instances  where  equity  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  threatened 
wrong.   Such  being  the  case,  the  landlord  being  in  a  position,  by 
reason  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  property,  to  enforce  his 
threat,  if  he  will  take  the  responsibility  of  forbidding  the  tenant  to 
remove  such  articles  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  then  about  to  expire, 
under  threat  of  an  injunction,  this  should  fairly  be  regarded  as  such 
an  assumption  of  control  over  the  property,  and  such  an  interfer- 
ference  with  the  tenant's  right,  as  to  amount  to  a  conversion. 


( 
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SECTION  2. 
WITHHOLDING  THE  CHATTEL  FROM  THE  PLAINTIFF. 


BALDWIN  V.  COLE. 

6  Mod.  212.     1704. 

Trover.  The  case,  upon  evidence,  was  this:  A  carpenter  sent  his 
servant  to  work  for  hire  to  the  queen's  yard;  and  having  been  there 
some  time,  when  he  would  go  no  more,  the  surveyor  of  the  work 
would  not  let  him  have  his  tools,  pretending  a  usage  to  detain  tools 
to  enforce  workmen  to  continue  until  the  queen's  work  was  done. 
A  demand  and  refusal  was  proved  at  one  time,  and  a  tender  and  re- 
fusal after. 

Holt,  Chief  Justice.  The.  very  denial  of  goods  to  lmn..that  has  a 
right  to  demand  them  is  an  actual  conversion,  and  not  only  evidence 
of  it,  as  has  been  holden;  for  what  is  a  conversion,  but  an  assuming 
upon  one's  self  the  property  and  right  of  disposing  another's  goods, 
and  he  that  takes  upon  himself  to  detain  another  man's  goods  from 
him  without  cause,  takes  upon  himself  the  right  of  disposing  of 
them:  so  the  taking  and  carrying  away  another  man's  goods  is  a 
conversion:  so  if  one  come  into  my  close,  and  take  my  horse  and 
ride  hun,  there  it  is  conversion:  and  here  if  the  plaintiff  had  received 
them  upon  the  tender,  notwithstanding  the  action  would  have  lain 
upon  the  former  conversion,  and  the  having  of  the  goods  after  would 
go  only  in  mitigation  of  the  damages:  and  he  made  no  account  of  thf 
pretended  usage,  but  compared  it  to  the  doctrine  among  the  army 
that  if  a  man  came  into  the  service,  and  brought  his  own  horse 
that  the  property  thereof  was  immediately  altered,  and  vested  in  the 
queen;  which  he  had  already  condemned. 

Note.  —  The  cases  in  support  of  the  principal  case  are  very 
numerous. 

Clark  V.  Hale,  34  Conn.  398.  The  chattel  was  in  the  defendant's 
possession,  but  was  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  plaintiff  de- 
manded it,  and  could  not  have  been  at  once  delivered.  The  defend- 
ant absolutely  refused  to  deliver  the  chattel,  and  was  held  to  have 
converted  it. 

Bassett  v.  Bassett,  112  Mass.  99.  A  refusal  to  perform  a  promise 
to  repay  money  lent  is  not  a  conversion. 
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GREEN  V.  DUNN. 

8  Camp.  215.     1811. 

Trover  for  timber,  which  defendant  found  on  his  premises,  and 
which  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  permission  of  the  servant  of 
the  former  occupier. 

The  plaintiff  to  whom  the  timber  belonged  having  demanded  it 
of  the  defendant,  the  latter  said :  If  you  will  bring  any  one  to  prove  it 
is  your  property,  I  will  give  it  you,  and  not  else. 

Lord  Ellenborough.  —  This  is  a  qualified  refusal,  and  no 
evidence  of  conversion.  Plaintiff  nonsuited. 

Note.  —  In  Robinson  v.  Burleigh,  5  N.H.  225,  the  court  said 
(p.  228) :  "Although  the  plaintiff  may,  in  fact,  have  been  entitled  to  | 
the  horse,  we  think  that  the  refusal  by  the  defendant  to  deliver  him, 
must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  reasonable  hesitation  in  a  doubt- ! 
ful  matter,  and  that  it  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be  adjudged* 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion." 


ALEXANDER  v.  SOUTHEY. 

6  B.  &  Aid.  247.     1821. 

Trover  for  printing  types  and  other  goods.  Plea,  general  issue. 
At  the  trial  at  the  last  Guildhall  sittings  before  Best,  J.,  it  appeared 
that  the  defendant,  who  was  thft  ^firvRnt  of  thfi  Alhinn  Tnanrflnpfl 
nnTTippnyj  had  in  his  oustody  in  a  warfihoiisft,  of  which  he  kept  tjie 
key^  certain  goods  belnnginp;  to  the  plaintiff^  saved  from  a  fire,  at  the 

plftintiff^fl  hniiaft^  and  which  hftd  hftp.n  PAiriftd  tO  the  warehouse  by 

f.})^  pprvRnhsf  Qf  thft  rnrnpaT^y.  The  only  evidence  of  a  conversion  was, 
that  when  the  plaintiff  demanded  the  goods  froin'theaefendant,  the 
latter  said  that  he  could  not  deliver  them  up  without  an  order  from 
the  Albion  Office.  The  learned  Judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say„ 
whether  this  qualification  of  the  defendant's  refusal  was  a  reasonable 
one,  telling  them,  that  if  so,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion.  The  jury  accordingly  found  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 

B  AYLET,  J .  U  the  plaintiff jn  this  case  had  inf oimed  the  defendant, 
that  he  had  previously  made  application  to  the  Insurance  Company, 
^nd  that  they  had  refused  permission  for  the  delivery  of  the  property, 
or  had  told  the  defendant,  that  he  expected  him  to  go  and  get  an  or- 
der, authorizing  the  delivery  of  the  property,  and  after  that,  the 
defendant  had  refused  either  to  deliver  the  goods  or  to  go  and  get 
3uch  order,  I  think  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  conversion  on  his 
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part:  but  here  the  defendant  had  the  goods  in  his  possession  as  the 
agent  of  the  Insurance  Company,  and  he  would  not  have  done  his 
duty  if  he  had  given  them  up  without  an  application  to  his  employ- 
ers. He  only  gave,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  qualified,  reasonable,  and 
justifiable  refusal. 

HoLROTD,  J.  I  think  the  verdict  in  this  case  was  right.  In  point 
of  law,  the  goods  were  only  in  the  custody  of  the  defendant,  and  in 
the  possession  of  his  employers,  the  Insurance  Company.  If  we  were 
to  hold  this  refusal  to  be  a  conversion,  it  would  go  this  length,  that  if 
a  person  were  to  call  at  a  gentleman's  house,  and  to  ask  his  servant 
to  deUver  goods  to  him,  and  the  servant  were  to  refuse  to  do  so,  unless 
a  previous  appUcation  was  made  to  his  master,  it  would  amount  to  a 
conversion  on  the  part  of  the  servant.  In  this  case,  the  goods  came 
into  the  defendant's  possession  lawfully,  and  the  refusal  is  only  tiU 
an  order  is  obtained  from  the  defendant's  employers.  In  Perkins  v^ 
Smith,  the  defendant  received  the  goods  wrongfully  at  first,  and  the 
conversion  was  by  an  actual  sale  of  them.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  the 
authority  of  the  master  would  not  amount  to  a  defence  of  that  which 
was  altogether  a  tortious  act  of  the  servant.  The  case  of  Mires  v. 
Solebay,  2  Mod.  242,  is  an  authority  in  point.  There,  the  servant 
refused  to  deliver  back  some  sheep  which  were  on  his  master's  land; 
and  it  was  held  to  be  no  conversion  on  his  part.  I  am  therefore  of 
t^pinion,  that  the  rule  should  be  refused. 

Note.  —  There  is  a  valuable  review  of  the  earlier  cases  on  quali- 
fied refusals  in  Dent  v.  CkUes,  5  Stew.  &  Port.  (Ala.)  383. 


WILSON  V.  ANDERTON. 

1  B.  <&  Ad.  450.     1830. 

Chattels  belonging  to  A  came  into  the  hands  of  B.  B  deposited 
them  in  the  warehouse  of  C.  A  demanded  them  of  C,  and  C  refused  tc 
give  them  up  without  directions  from  B.  A  made  no  offer  of  indem- 
nity to  C,  and  C  asked  for  no  indemnity.  B  had  no  right  in  the  goods 
against  A.  The  question  was  whether,  on  these  facts,  C  had  con- 
verted the  chattels. 

Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.  If  the  law  be,  as  is  now  contended, 
there  has  rarely  been  a  sitting  at  GuildhaU  where  injustice  has  not 
been  done;  for  the  title  to  goods  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  ac- 
tions against  warehousemen.  A  bailee  can  never  be  in  a  better  sit- 
uation than  the  bailor.  If  the  bailor  has  no  title,  the  bailee  can 
have  none,  for  the  bailor  can  give  no  better  title  than  he  has.  The 
right  to  the  property  may,  therefore,  be  tried  in  an  action  against  the 
bailee,  and  a  refusal  like  that  stated  in  the  case  has  always  been 
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considered  evidence  of  a  conversion.  The  situation  of  a  bailee  is 
not  one  without  remedy.  He  is  not  bound  to  ascertain  who  has 
the  right.  Hp  may  filft  A  bill  of  interpleader  in  a  court  of  equity. 
But  a  bailee  who  forbeara  to  adopt  that  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
makes  himself  a  party  by  retaining  the  goods  for  the  bailor,  must 
stand  or  fall  by  his  title.   See  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  3  T. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  property  in  the  goods 
was  in  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  the  defendant  or  Captain  Mondell 
had  not  any  lien  on  them  for  salvage.  The  question  is,  Whether, 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  this  case,  the  bailee  can  set  up  any 
title  against  the  real  owner?  What  is  the  situation  of  a  bailee?  He 
has  no  other  title,  except  that  which  the  bailor  had.  As  to  the  nisi 
prius  case  before  Gould,  J.,  it  is  not  apphcable  to  the  present  point. 
There  the  carrier,  on  the  goods  being  demanded  by  a  third  party, 
voluntarily  identified  himself  with  that  party,  by  proposing  to  retain 
them  on  an  indemnity,  and  offering  to  set  up  the  title  of  that  party 
on  an  action  by  the  bailor.  Now  a  lessee  cannot  dispute  the  title  of 
his  lessor  at  the  time  of  the  lease,  but  he  may  shew  that  the  lessor's 
title  has  been  put  an  end  to;  and  therefore  in  an  action  of  covenant 
by  the  lessor  a  plea  of  eviction  by  title  paramount,  or  that  which  is 
equivalent  to  it,  is  a  good  plea,  and  a  threat  to  distrain  or  bring  an 
ejectment,  by  a  person  having  good  title,  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
actual  eviction.  So  here,  if  the  bailor  brought  an  action  against  the 
defendant  as  bailee,  the  latter  might,  on  the  same  principle,  shew 
that  the  plaintiff  recovered  the  value  of  the  goods,  or  that,  on  being 
threatened  with  an  action  by  a.  person  who  had  good  title  to  the 
goods,  he  had  deUvered  them  to  him.  Then,  the  next  question  is, 
Whether  there  was  evidence  of  a  conversion?  I  think  there  was;  for 
the  defendant  rested  his  right  to  retain  on  the  right  of  the  bailor, 
who  had  no  right  whatever.  There  was  an  unqualified  refusal,  and 
that  is  evidence  of  a  conversion,  unless  the  party  refusing  can  shew 
an  adverse  right  to  the  inomediate  possession. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Lee  v.  Bayea,  18  C.  B.  599;  Rogers  v.  Weir, 
34  N.Y.  463,  471. 


SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  v.  KING. 

14  R.I.  511.     1884. 

DuRPBE,  C.J.  This  is  trover  for  the  conversion  of  a  sewing 
machine  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  company.  The  case  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  comes  here  on  exceptions.  The 
testimony  given  at  the  trial  for  the  plaintiff  went  to  show  that  the 
machine  was  demanded  of  the  defendant  by  direction  of  Charles  H. 
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Harris,  agent  for  the  plaintifif ^  and  that  the  defendant,  who  was  agent 
for  the  American  Sewing  Machine  Company ,  though  he  had  the 
machine,  refused  to  deliver  it  imtil  storage  was  paid  for  it  or  until 
another  machine  belonging  to  the  American  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany which  the  plaintifif  had  was  returned.  The  defendant  testified 
that  the  machine  was  brought  to  him  by  one  Conner,  an  employee 
of  the  American  Sewing  Machine  Company;  that  he  was  instructed 
to  hold  it  for  storage,  and  that,  though  he  did  not  announce  it  when 
the  demand  was  made,  the  plaintiff  knew  that  he  was  agent  for  the 
American  Sewing  Machine  Company.  It  further  appeared  that  the 
machine  had  been  leased  to  a  Mrs.  Lynch  by  the  plaintiff  company; 
that  Conner  had  received  it  from  her,  leaving  a  machine  of  the  Ameri- 
can Company  in  place  of  it;  that  he  had  carried  it  to  Harris  and  that 
Harris  refused  to  receive  it,  saying  that  his  company  had  no  ma- 
chines out  which  were  then  due;  that  he  then  carried  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sewing  Machine  Company  and  told  Harris  that  he  had  done  it. 
Harris  testified  in  reply  that  he  did  not  see  the  machine  when  Con- 
ner brought  it  and  that  he  had  not  authorized  any  one  to  store  it 
with  the  American  Company. 

1.  Tha.  court  inatructed  the  juiy  that  if  the  defendant^  when 
demand  was  made  upon  him,  was  the  agent  of  the  American  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  and  was  holding  the  machine  under  their  orders 
ajid  BLOtior  himself  or  under  his  own  control,  then  the  defendant 
would  not  be  guilty.  The  plaintiff  excepted. 

2.  The  plaintiff  aakgd  the -court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the 
defendant  would  be  guilty  unless  he  told  the  plaintiff  when  the  de- 
piand  was  made  that  he  was  holding  the  machine  as  servant  of  the 
American  Sewing  Machine  Cony;)any.  The  court  refused  so  to  in- 
struct the  jury,  but  did  instruct  them  that  the  defendant's  nmiRflion 
t{Lgixfi-the  information  would  not  constitute  a  conversion^  butjKOuld 
be  evidence  for  them  to  consider  in  determining  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  holding  the  machine  as  agent  or  not.  The  plaintiff 
excepted.  The  question  is,  were  the  instructions  and  the  refusal  to 
instruct  correct. 

Ordinarily,  when  one  person  has  the  chattel  of  another,  it  is  his 
duty  to  deliver  it  to  the  owner  or  his  agent  on  demand,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  do  so,  his  refusal  is  evidence  of  a  conversion.  It  is,  however, 
only  prima  fade  evidence  And  may  be  explained.  Magee  v.  Scottj 
9  Cush.  148;  Robinson  v.  Burleigh,  5  N.H.  225;  Dietusv.  Fuss,  8  Md. 
148;  Green  v.  Dunn,  3  Camp.  215;  Solomons  v.  Dawes,  1  Esp.  83. 
Thus  it  is  no  conversion  for  the  bailee  of  a  chattel,  who  has  received 
it  in  good  faith  from  some  person  other  than  the  owner,  to  refuse  to 
dehver  it  to  the  owner  making  demand  for  it  until  he  has  had  time 
to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  the  ownership.  Carroll  v.  Mix,  51  Barb. 
S.C.  212;  Lee  v.  Bayes,  18  C.  B.  599, 607;  Sheridan  v.  The  New  Quay 
Co.,  4  C.  B.  N.S.  618;  Coles  v.  Wright,  4  Taunt.  198.  In  the  case  of  a 
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servant  who  has  reoeived  the  chattel  from  his  master,  it  h&s  been 
held  that  he  ought  not  to  give  it  up  without  first  consulting  his  mas- 
ter in  regard  to  it.  Mires  v.  Solebayy  2  Mod.  242,  245;  Alexander  v. 
Sautheyy  5  B.  &  A.  247;  Berry  v.  VarUries,  12  Serg.  &  R.  89.  But  if, 
after  having  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  his  master,  he  relies 
on  his  master's  title  and  absolutely  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  he  will  be  Uable  ifor  a  conversion.  Lee  v.  Robinson^  25  L. 
J.  C.  P.  249;  18  C.  B.  699;  1  Addison  on  Torts,  §  475;  Greenway  v. 
Fisher,  1  Car.  &  P.  190;  Stephens  v.  ElweUy  4  M.  &  S.  259;  Perkins  v. 
Smith,  1  Wils.  328;  Gage  v.  WhiUier,  17  N.H.  312.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  refuses  for  the  benefit  of  his  principal  will  not  protect  him. 
KimbaU  v.  Billings,  55  Me.  147. 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  defence  is  that  the  defendant,  acting  as 
agent  of  the  American  Sewing  Machine  Company,  refused  to  deliver 
the  machine  in  obedience  to  instructions  not  to  deliver  it  until 
storage  was  paid  for  it.  The  defendant  did  not  refuse  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  his  principal,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  had  received 
his  instructions  before  the  demand  in  anticipation  of  it.  He  was  not 
a^merelseryant  but  an  agent,  and  he  may  have  been,  for  anything 
that  apx)ears,  a  general  agent.  The  xnachine  came  to  him>  not  from 
bis.  master  or  principal,  as  in  Mires  v.  Solebay,  but  from  a  fellow 
epplojee^.and  he  may  have  known,  indeed  the  evidence  cai-riea 
the  impression  that  he  did  know,  all  the  circumstances  in  regard 
to  it^  and  nevertheless  cooperated  with  his  principal  in  withholding 
it  from  its  owner  by  insisting  on  a  condition  which  neither  he  nor 
his  principal  had  any  right  to  impose.  If  such  was  the  fact,  we 
think  he  was  guilty;  and  yet,  if  such  was  the  fact,  the  jury  might 
have  found  him  not  guilty  under  the  instructions  given  by  the  court 
which  are  the  ground  of  the  first  exception.  The  first  exception 
must  therefore  be  sustained.  We  do  not  find  any  error  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  the  ground  of  the  second  exception,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  involve  a  repetition  of  instructions  before  given.  The  case 
will  be  remitted  for  new  trial. 

Exceptions  sustained. 

Note.  —  Mires  v.  Solebay,  2  Mod.  242.  The  defendant,  a  servant 
of  one  Marwood,  refused  to  deliver  up  sheep  to  the  plaintiff.  Both 
the  plaintiff  and  Marwood  claimed  title  to  the  sheep.  The  defendant 
was  held  not  guilty  of  conversion.  The  court  said  (p.  244):  "The 
af>t^mi  will  nnf.  lie  agaiust  the  servant;  for  it  being  in  obediexice  to  bis 
master's- command,  though  he  had  no  title,  yet  he  shall  be  excused. 
And  this  rule  Justice  Scroggs  said  would  extend  to  all  cases  where 
the  master's  command  was  not  to  do  an  apparent  wrong;  for  if  the 
master's  case  depended  upon  a  title,  be  it  true  or  not,  it  is  enough 
to  excuse  the  servant;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mischievous  thing, 
if  the  servant  upon  all  occasions  must  be  satisfied  with  his  master's 
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title  and  right  before  he  obey  his  commands;  and  it  is  very  requisite 
that  he  should  be  satisfied,  if  an  action  should  lie  against  him  for 
what  he  doth  in  obedience  to  his  master.  But  it  was  said,  the  servant 
cannot  plead  the  command  of  his  master  in  bar  of  a  trespass^' 

In  Lee  v.  Bayes,  18  C.B.  699,  Williams,  J.,  said  (p.  608) :  "Where 
the  servant  or  agent  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  repudiates  the 
title  of  the  owner,  and  relies  upon  that  of  his  master  or  bailor,  as 
in  Wilson  v.  Anderton,  1  B.  &  Ad.  450,  his  refusal  to  admit  the  title 
of  the  owner  amounts  to  a  conversion." 

In  Elmore  v.  BrookSj  6  Heisk.  (Term.)  45,  a  railroad  agent,  under 
orders  from  the  superintendent  to  deliver  no  goods  consigned  to 
persons  who  had  gone  into  the  Federal  lines,  refused  to  deliver  goods 
to  the  order  of  such  a  consignee.  It  was  held  that  the  agent  was 
hunself  Uable  to  the  consignee. 


THOROGOOD  v.  ROBINSON. 

6  Q.  B.  769.     1845. 

Case  for  an  excessive  distress,  with  a  count  in  trover  for  lime, 
flints  and  breeze.  Pleas,  to  the  c6unt  in  trover,  1.  Not  Guilty.  2. 
Not  possessed.  Issues  thereon.  No  question  arose  on  the  coimts 
for  an  excessive  distress. 

On  the  trial,  before  Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  at  the  Middlesex  sittings 
after  last  Michaelmas  term,  it  was  proved  for  the  plaintifif  that  he 
wja  a  Umebumer,  and,  in  January,  1844,  was  in  possession  of  some 
land  and  of  the  lime,  breeze,  etc.,  in  the  declaration  mentioned, 
which  were  lying  on  the  land.  The  lime  had  been  burnt  in  kilns  on 
the  premises  from  chalk  dug  there  by  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant 
had  recovered  judgment  in  ejectment  for  the  land,  and,  on  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  declaration,  he  entered  under  the  writ  of  posses- 
sion, and  turned  two  of  plaintiff's  servants  off  the  premises,  who,  at 
the  time,  were  loading  a  barge  there  with  part  of  the  lime.  He  re- 
fused to  let  them  do  any  thing  to  the  kiln  fires,  or  put  any  more  of 
the  lime  on  the  barge.  The  defendant's  evideiice  shewed  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  land  as  landlord  of  a  person  in  whose  absence  the 
plaintiff  had  entered  without  title.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  the 
jury  that  it  was  not  every  dealing  with  another  person's  goods  that 
amounted  to  a  conversion,  but  only  such  as  deprived  the  real  owner 
of  them;  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  reasonable  that  the 
plaintiff  should  have  applied  to  the  defendant  to  have  the  articles 
which  belonged  to  plaintiff  delivered  to  him  again;  but  that  it  was  a 
question  for  the  jury  whether  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  was  a 
conversion  of  the  lime  and  breeze.  Verdict  for  defendant  on  botft 
issues. 
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Lord  Denman,  C.J.  In  leaving  this  case  to  the  jury,  I  endeav- 
oured to  act  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  this  court  in  the  case 
of  Needham  v.  Rawlxme,  Mich.  T.  1844,  and  I  said  that  it  was  a 
question  for  the  jury  whether  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  in  turn- 
ing the  plaintiff's  servants  off  the  premises,  and  not  letting  them 
take  away  the  hme  and  breeze,  amounted  to  a  conversion  or  not. 
I  think  the  jury  might  fairly  find  that  it  did  not.  The  defendant 
entered  the  premises  with  right,  and  had  a  right  to  turn  off  the 
plaintiff's  servants.  The  plaintiff  certainly  had  a  right  to  the  goods; 
but  he  should  have  sent  some  one  with  a  proper  authority  to  de- 
mand and  receive  them:  if  the  defendant  had  then  refused  to  de- 
liver them  or  to  permit  the  plaintiff  or  his  servants  to  remove  them, 
there  would  have  been  a  clear  conversion;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
result  from  the  facts  proved  in  this  case  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty  of  a  conversion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  a  verdict  on  the  issue  on  the  plea  of  Not  possessed,  which 
will  probably  be  given  up  as  it  only  affects  the  costs  of  that  issue. 

Patteson,  J.  The  mere  turning  the  plaintiff's  servants  off  the 
premises  could  not  amount  to  a  conversion  of  the  goods;  for  the  de- 
fendant had  a  right  to  turn  the  servants  off. 

Coleridge,  J.  Neither  the  plaintiff  nor  his  servants  had  any  right 
to  be  upon  the  land ;  nor  was  the  defendant  bound  to  let  them  remain 
there  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  plaintiff's  goods;  What  he  was 
boimd  to  do  was,  on  demand,  to  let  the  plaintiff  remove  the  goods; 
or  to  remove  them  himself  to  some  convenient  place  for  the  plaintiff. 

WiGHTBfAN,  J.,  concurred. 

Rvle  refused. 

Note.  —  See  Delano  v.  Curtis,  7  All.  (Mass.)  470. 


NICHOLS  V.  NEWSOM. 

2  Murphey  (N.C.)  302.     1813. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover  for  a  quantity  of  hghtwood  set  as  a 
tar-kiln  on  the  defendant's  land,  but  not  banked  or  turfed.  Upon 
the  trial  it  appeared,  that  a  judgment  had  been  obtained  against 
the  defendant,  on  which  an  execution  was  issued  and  le\'ied  on  the 
said  lightwood,  which  was  duly  advertised  and  sold  and  struck  off 
to  the  plaintiff  as  the  highest  bidder.  The  plaintiff  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  defendant  for  liberty  to  bank,  turf,  and  bum  the  kiln 
as  it  then  stood,  which  liberty  the  defendant  refused  to  grant.  The 
plaintiff  then  demanded  the  lightwood,  and  proposed  to  bring  his 
team  and  cart  it  off  the  defendant's  land;  whereupon  the  defendant 
replied,  if  the  plaintiff  came  on  his  premises  for  that  purpose,  he 
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would  sue  him.  There  waa  no  evidence  of  an  actual  conversion,  and 
at  the  time  the  suit  was  commenced,  the  kiln  remained  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  it  was  when  purchased  by  the  plaintiff.  The  plain- 
tiff was  permitted  to  take  a  judgment  for  twenty  pounds,  the  value 
of  the  kiln,  with  leave  to  the  defendant  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside 
and  a  non-suit  entered,  provided  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  the 
plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  in  this  action,  on  the  foregoing 
facts,  and  on  motion  of  the  defendant  the  case  was  transmitted  to 
this  court  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  On  this  case,  the  court  were 
divided  in  opinion. 

LowRiE,  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court. 

The  action  of  trover  is  the  legal  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  ' 
unlawful  conversion  of  a  personal  chattel.  The  lightwood  was  a  chat- 
tel of  this  description,  and  the  purchase  under  the  execution  vested 
in  the  plaintiff  a  right  to  it.  The  lightwood,  however,  being  bulky, 
and  too  cumbrous  to  be  immediately  moved  from  the  defendant's 
land  on  which  it  was  sold,  the  law  will  presume,  unless  by  some 
express  and  unequivocal  act  of  the  debtor  such  presumption  should 
be  destroyed,  that  it  was  left  there  by  his  consent  and  in  his  possesh 
sion  until  the  necessary  arrangement  could  be  made  for  taking  it 
away.  In  all  cases  where  the  consent  of  one  man  becomes  necessary, 
and  without  which  another  cannot  conveniently  enjoy  his  property, 
the  law  presumes  such  consent  to  be  given,  unless  the  contrary  ex- 
pressly appears.  Whenever  therefore  a  man  purchases  heavy  articles 
at  a  sheriff's  sale,  such  as  com,  fodder,  hay-stacks,  etc.,  which  it  is 
not  presumable  he  is  prepared  inmiediately  to  take  away,  he  may,  if 
not  prohibited  by  the  debtor,  return  in  a  peaceable  manner  and  law- 
fully enter  upon  the  freehold,  or  into  the  enclosures  of  such  debtor, 
or  other  person  on  whose  land  such  articles  were  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  them  away.  But  in  the  present  case,  such  presumption 
ceased  to  exist  the  moment  the  defendant  expressly  prohibited  the 
plaintiff  from  entering  upon  his  freehold  and  threatened  him  with  a 
suit,  if  he  did  enter.  After  such  express  prohibition,  the  entry  of  the 
plaintiff  could  not  be  a  peaceable  and  lawful  one.  The  law  will  not 
permit  one  man  to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  another  for  the 
assertion  of  a  mere  private  right,  which  he  may  have  to  an  article 
of  personal  property,  against  the  express  prohibition  of  him  in  pos- 
session; such  permission  would  be  attended  with  consequences  very 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  society.  We  therefore  think,  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  defendant,  as  stated  in  this  case,  was  such  evidence  of 
a  conversion  as  was  proper  to  be  left  to  a  jury.  The  conduct  of  the 
defendant  reduced  the  plaintiff  to  the  necessity  of  asserting  his  right 
by  an  action  at  law.  ^'  If  a  man  give  leave  to  have  trees  put  into  his 
garden,  and  afterwards  refuse  to  let  the  owner  take  them,  it  will  be 
a  conversion."  Com.  Dig.  action  on  the  case.  Title  Trover  E.  This 
case  differs  from  that  to  be  found  in  Gilbert's  Law  of  Evidence,  262, 
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and  in  the  5th  Bac.  Abr.  Trover  B;  where  there  was  a  refusal  to  de-* 
liver  a  beam  of  timber;  for  here  was  not  only  a  refusal  to  deliver,  but 
a  refusal  to  suffer  the  plaintiff  to  take  the  lightwood  into  his  posses* 
sion  and  cart  it  away,  coupled  with  a  declaration  that  if  the  plain- 
tiff entered  upon  his  freehold  for  that  purpose,  he  would  sue  him. 
The  plaintiff  was  under  no  necessity  to  enter  upon  the  defendant's  r4 

land  and  thereby  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  law-suit.  We  ^^ 

therefore  think  the  rule  for  a  new  trial  should  be  discharged.  ^^ 

Note.  —  In  the  following  cases  A's  goods  were  upon  B's  land,  xK 

B  refused  to  let  A  take  them  away,  and  B  was  held  to  have  converted       .    *" 
them.  Pattison  v.  Robinson,  5  M.  &  S.  106;  Wansbrough  v.  Maton,    \  T 
4  Ad.  &  E.  884;  Badger  v.  Batavia  Mfg.  Co.,  70  111.  302;  PuUen  v.     ^ 
BeU,  40  Me.  314;  Hinckley  v.  Baxter,  13  All.  (Mass.)  139;  Guthrie  v. 
Jones,  108  Mass.  191.  In  these  cases  the  goods  came  on  the  land  of 
B,  by  the  consent  either  of  B,  or  of  his  predecessor  in  title  to  the  land. 

In  Anthony  v.  Haney,  8  Bing.  186,  the  plaintiff  sued  in  trespass.  ' 

The  defendants  pleaded  that  certain  goods  belonging  to  them  were  ^^.^^ 

on  the  plaintiff's  close,  and  that  they  entered  to  take  them,  doing  j-^  '  V^ 

no  unnecessary  damage.   The  defendants  did  not  show  how  their  S      A*  ^ 

goods  had  come  upon  the  plaintiff's  close.  The  plea  was  held  bad.         sK    v^^^  C" 
TiNDAL,  C.J.,  said  (p.  191):  "A  case  has  been  suggested  in  which      "' /  $" 

the  owner  might  have  no  remedy  where  the  occupier  of  the  soil  might  »^V^^  i  ^  /* 
refuse  to  deliver  up  the  property,  or  to  make  any  answer  to  the  own-  ^  ^^  *  ^  *^ 
er's  demand;  but  a  jury  might  be  induced  to  presume  a  conversioBT-^^/-'^  r 

from  such  silence,  or  at  any  rate  the  owner  might  in  such  a  case  Ji  '  ^.!  \' 

enter  and  take  his  property,  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  damage  jr     ^^ 

he  might  commit."  1."    . /f- 

In  Tofwn  v.  Hazen,  51  N.H.  596,  A's  wood  was  on  B's  land,  and  B  %  ^  *  ^'^ 
refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  to  remove  it.  The  circumstances  were  ^^  i^  ^^  x^  A 
not  fully  shown  and  the  court  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  court  said-  ^*'^^*  i^  ^-f  tC 
(p.  598) :  "It  seems  clear  that  the  defendant  would  not  necessarilyv** ,^  ^  /pyt  *  /  *  ^ 

become  liable  in  trover  for  the  wood,  by  refusing  to  give  permission ^^'^  J^^  ^  ^ J^^ 

to  the  plaintiffs  to  enter  his  land  to  remove  it."  ^     ^  /  C 

'^/'^  .- 


property  t  ^  )^ ^  t  \  ^  I 

to  enter  the  enclosure  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  property  in  his  *^  «  ^  ^         n^i^^  /  . 
possession.   He  should  demand  it  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  if  ^  1'         A^a/"i  '''-^ 
he  refuse  him  permission  to  take  it,  such  refusal  would  be  evidence    1)       .  ^  i^  (Ka  \  >^ 
of  a  conversion,  for  which  an  action  would  he."  lu'^''^      ^i^''   '•  ' 

In  DozUr  v.  Pi]lLot,  79  Tex.  224,  the  court  said  (p.  226):  "If  the  %y-  I^-^T-A^  *" 
property  be  in  the  house  of  another,  the  owner  cannot  repossess  .A^t*^^'^^^^ 
himself  of  it  against  such  other's  will  without  committing  a  trespass,  1.  ^A  ^  ^a  * 
and  hence  a  refusal  to  deliver  may  be  deemed  a  conversion."  't  *^  A 


^^r 
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DEARBOURN  v.  UNION  NATIONAL  BANK. 

68  Me.  273.     1870. 

Appleton,  C.J.  This  is  an  action  of  trover  against  the  defendants 
for  the  alleged  conversion  of  certain  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  coupons  attached.  The  bonds  were  left  with  the 
bank  either  as  security  for  notes  of  the  plaintiff  discounted  there, 
or  on  deposit.  In  either  event,  the  bank  would  be  liable  in  trover  for 
a  conversion  to  its  own  use  of  the  plaintiff's  bonds,  but  not  for  a  loss 
through  negligence  or  by  larceny. 

Tn  trpv^r^  ft  HftTTifinfl  5i.nH  rpfnsfll  nriAkp.  nut  a  prinui  ftun^.  ^4gg:^  But 

this  is  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  property  demanded  was  not  at 
the  time  of  the  demand  in  the  defendants'  possession,  nor  imder  their 
control.  Boobier  v.  Baobier,  39  Maine,  407.  Trover  will  not  lie 
against  a  bailee  when  the  goods  have  been  lost  or  stolen.  Hawkins 
v.  HoffmaUy  6  Hill,  586.  There  must  be  some  wrongful  act  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  A  loss  by  mere  nonfeasance  will  not  sustain 
this  form  of  action.  Bawlin  v.  Nye,  10  Cush.  410.  Trover  cannot  be 
maintained  against  a  common  carrier  for  not  delivering  goods  in- 
trusted to  him  for  transportation,  if  the  goods  are  not  in  his  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  demand,  and  have  been  either  lost  or  stolen. 
Packard  v.  Gilman,  4  Wend.  613.  Indeed  there  seems  an  entire  con- 
currence of  authorities  that  in  case  of  a  loss  of  goods  by  a  bailee, 
or  of  a  larceny  from  him,  that  he  is  not  liable  in  trover. 

The  evidence  fails  to  show  how  the  loss  of  the  bonds  in  question 

occurred.  They  may  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or  misdelivered.  The 

evidence  tends  equally  to  sustain  any  one  of  these  propositions.  In 

)wuch  case  no  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  established.  Here^  the 

/  laction  can  only  be  maintained  on  proof  of  misdelivery,  if  at  all,  and 

V^Vf  that  fact  is  not  shown.  Smith  v.  First  National  Bank  in  Westfield, 

Xy     99  Mass.  605. 

V^A/  The  demand  for  these  bonds  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  in  August, 

y,^/^  1868,  and  by  his  attorney  in  the  following  October.   The  proof  is 

satisfactory  that  before  either  of  these  dates  the  bonds  in  question 

\'kj^  bad  ceased  to  be  in  the  custody  or  under  the  control  of  the  defend- 

yV  J  ants. 

'A 

or  in  case,  for  negligence.  The  writ  contains  only  a  count  in  trover, 
and  the  evidence  fails  to  establish  any  conversion  by  the  defend- 
ants. Plaintiff  nonsuit. 


}V 


0   I  If  they  were  stolen  or  lost  through  negligence,  whatever  remedy 

.  j\  the  plaintiff  has  is  in  assumpsit,  when  a  contract  is  proved  to  exist, 


Note.  —  In  Johnson  v.  CouiUard,  4  All.  (Mass.)  446,  the  defend- 
ant had  requested  the  trial  justice  to  rule  "that  no  recovery  can  be 
had  in  this  action  against  the  defendant,  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
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before  the  demand  and  refusal  he  actually  converted  said  property, 
or  that  at  the  time  of  the  demand  and  refusal  he  had  it  in  his  powei 
to  give  up  the  property."  The  trial  justice  omitted  to  comply  witt 
this  request.  The  court  said  this  was  palpable  error.  See,  accord, 
HiU  V.  CoveU,  1  N.Y.  622;  Morris  v.  Thomson,  1  Rich.  (S.C.)  65; 
Knapp  V.  Winchester,  11  Vt.  351. 


BOARDMAN  v.  SILL. 

1  Camp.  410.     1808. 

Trover  for  some  brandy,  which  lay  in  the  defendant's  cellars, 
and  which  when  demanded  he  had  refused  to  deliver  up,  saying  it 
was  his  own  property.  At  this  time  certain  warehouse  rent  was  due 
to  the  defendant  on  account  of  the  brandy,  of  which  no  tender  had 
been  made  to  him.  The  Attorney-General  contended  that  the  defend- 
ant had  a  lien  on  the  brandy  for  the  warehouse  rent,  and  that  till  this 
was  tendered  trover  would  not  lie.  But  Lord  Ellenborough  con- 
sidered, that  as  the  brandy  had  been  detained  on  a  different  ground, 
and  as  no  demand  of  warehouse  rent  had  been  made,  the  defendant 
must  be  taken  to  have  waived  his  lien,  if  he  had  one,  —  which  would 
admit  of  some  doubt. 

The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict. 


SCARFE  V.  MORGAN. 

4  M.  A  W.  270.     1838. 

Trover  for  a  mare.  Pleas,  first,  not  guilty;  secondly,  that  the 
mare  was  not  the  property  of  the  plaintiff.  At  the  trial  before  Parke, 
B.,  at  the  last  Assizes  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  it  appeared  that  the 
mare  in  question  had  been  sent  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the 
premises  of  the  defendant,  who  was  a  farmer,  to  be  covered  by  a 
stallion  belonging  to  him,  and  the  charge  of  lis.  for  the  last  occasion 
not  having  been  paid,  the  defendant  refused  on  demand  to  deliver 
up  the  mare,  claiming  a  lien  not  only  for  the  lis.,  but  for  a  further 
sum  amounting  altogether  to  9Z.  7s.  4§d.,  for  covmng  other  mares 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  and  including  also  a  small  sum  for  poor- 
rates;  on  which  demand  and  refusal,  the  plaintiff,  without  making 
any  tender  of  the  11«.,  brought  the  present  action. 

Parke,  B.  As  to  the  first  point  argued  by  Mr.  Kelly,  the  court 
are  unanimous  in  considering  that  if  the  defendant  had  a  hen,  he  did 
not  waive  it  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  by  claiming  to  hold 
the  mare  not  merely  for  the  expense  of  covering  her,  but  also  for  thr 
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expense  of  covering  other  mares  belonging  to  the  same  plaintiff,  and 
also  for  some  payments  made  in  respect  of  poor-rates  which  he  had 
against  him.  The  only  way  in  which  such  a  proposition  could  be 
established,  would  be  to  shew  that  the  defendant  had  agreed  to 
waive  the  lien,  or  that  he  had  agreed  to  waive  the  necessity  of  a  ten- 
der of  the  minor  sum  claimed  to  be  due.  Looking  at  the  mode  in 
which  he  made  the  claim,  and  at  the  ground  on  which  he  considered 
it  to  be  made,  I  think  it  is  clear  he  has  not  waived  the  lien,  or  excused 
the  necessity  of  making  a  tender;  for  when  the  demand  was  made, 
he  said,  '^I  have  a  general  account  with  you,  on  which  a  balance  is 
due  to  me  of  so  much,"  and  part  of  it  was,  particularly,  a  charge  of 
lis.  for  covering  this  mare.  The  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kelly  seem 
to  be  distinguishable  from  the  present.  In  the  case  of  Boardman  v. 
Sill,  the  defendant  did  not  mention  his  lien  at  all,  but  claimed  to  hold 
the  goods  on  the  ground  of  a  right  of  property  in  them,  and  did  not 
set  up  any  claim  of  lien  at  all.  In  Knight  v.  Harrisoriy  the  ground  of 
refusal  was,  that  the  right  of  property  was  in  another  person  as  to  the 
goods  in  question,  and  that  he  had  a  general  lien  for  expenses  on 
those  goods.  Neither  of  those  two  cases  appears  to  me  to  apply  to 
the  present.  In  this  case  it  would  be  strange  to  say  that  the 
defendant  meant  to  waive  his  lien  of  the  11$.,  when  that  was  one 
of  the  things  he  said  he  would  hold  the  mare  for,  and  it  would  be 
equally  strange  to  say  that  he  meant  to  excuse  the  tender  of  that 
sum,  when  no  tender  was  made  of  any  sum  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  such  circumstances  may  not  occur  as  would  amount  to  the 
waiver  of  a  lien,  and  of  the  tender,  but  that  a  great  deal  more  must 
have  passed  than  was  proved  to  have  passed  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  he  had  said,  "You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  make  a  tender  of 
the  sum  for  which  I  have  a  lien,  and  I  shall  claim  to  hold  the  mare 
for  it,''  the  plaintiff  would  then  be  in  the  same  situation  as  if  a  tender 
had  been  made;  but  we  think  the  defendant  cannot  be  deprived  of 
his  right  of  holding  the  proi)erty  on  which  he  had  a  lien,  by  any 
thing  that  has  passed  on  the  present  occasion. 

Alderson,  B.  It  seems  to  me  a  monstrous  proposition,  to  say  that 
a  party  who  claims  in  respect  of  two  sums  to  detain  a  mare,  is  to  be 
supposed  to  have  waived  his  right  to  detain  her  as  to  one.  The  more 
natural  conclusion  is,  that  the  defendant  intended  to  act  upon  both; 
if  so,  and  if  the  other  party  is  informed  of  that,  it  then  became  his 
duty  to  consider  whether  he  would  tender  one  or  the  other;  and  with 
respect  to  the  observation  that  has  been  cited  as  having  fallen  from 
Lord  Tenterden,  that,  if  the  defendant  had  given  notice,  the  plain- 
tiff would  have  paid,  an  equally  strong  observation  appears  to  arise 
the  other  way;  for  probably  had  the  plaintiff  said,  "  I  tender  you  this 
sum,  which  I  admit  I  am  bound  to  pay,"  it  might  cause  the  defendant 
to  reflect  whether  he  really  had  a  right  to  detain  the  mare  as  to  the 
other.  It  seems  to  me  you  cannot  say,  that,  because  the  party  claims 
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more  than  it  may  be  ultimately  found  he  had  a  right  to,  he  would  not 
have  a  right  to  a  tender  of  the  sum  which  the  other  ought  to  pay. 


JONES  V.  TARLETON. 

0  M.  &  W.  675.     1842. 

Trover  for  pigs.  —  Pleas;  first,  not  guilty;  secondly,  not  pos- 
sessed; on  which  issues  were  joined.  At  the  trial  before  Coltman,  J., 
at  the  last  sissizes  for  Anglesey,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 
pig-drover  in  Anglesey,  and  the  defendant  was  the  owner  of  a  steam- 
vessel,  plying  between  the  Menai  Bridge  and  Liverpool.  TV^f;  plain, 

tSKJLixtrpool'y  and  on  the  30th  January,  1841,  he  sent  by  it  a  number 
of  pigs,  of  which,  on  their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  thr  drfflndnnt^n  ngrnt 
there  detained  three. .  to  Rgtisfy  ft.n  AllAgftH  liVn  m  rPi^tppof.  nf  a  H^Jfti^^^ 

which  he  claimed  to  be  due  from  the  pl^int^ff  ^^  ^^*^  ^^ftight  nf  fnmnftr 

RhipnrifiTitq,     Op   thpi   IQtb   Fphninryj   fliP  pl».inf.iff  shippAr^   Qnofjipr 

cargo,  the  whole  of  which  the  defendant,  by  his  agent,  detained  on 
the  same  ground.  There  was  conflicting  evidence  as  to  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  made  any  offer  of  payment  of  the  freig;ht  of  these  two 
cargoes;  but  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plain- 
tiff, he  had,  on  each  occasion,  produced  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  and 
stated  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  freight  for  that  cargo,  but  the 
defendant's  agent  claimed  a  further  sum  of  about  £5«  in  respect  of 
the  old  balance^^jyhich  the  plaintiff  refused  to  pay,  denying  that  it 
^£aa,due^  N^jprecise,ampunt  was,  however,""actuaIIy  tendered  by  the 
plaintiff. 

The  trial  judge  told  the  jury  that  if  they  thought  the  plaintiff  was 
ready  to  pay  all  that  was  really  due  from  him,  but  did  not  pay  it 
because  the  defendant  demanded  something  more,  that  was  suffi'  ( 
cient,  without  tender  or  payment  of  the  specific  sum. 

Parke,  B.   As  to  the  tender,  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge 

5i.TnniiT)t.g  tr>  t.hia^  that  if  the  dfiffindanf.  rp.fiiseH  to  HeUvf^f  the_^igS 

ni^fil  pftynripnf.  nf  f^^  oH  af^ount,  whjch  he  had  noright  to  demands 
thfit  was  ft  waiver  of  an  express  tender.    T  think  it  wa^r  a  perffi^^tly 


IP 


orrect  direction. 

Alderson,  B.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  With  respect  to  the 
question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  tender,  I  think  if  the  defendant 
absolutely  refused  to  deliver  the  pigs  when  they  were  demanded, 
until  payment  by  the  plaintiff,  not  only  of  the  freight  for  that  par- 
ticular cargo,  but  also  of  the  freight  due  on  a  former  account,  and 
which,  as  now  appears  by  the  finding  of  the  jury,  the  defendant  was 
not  entitled  to  demand,  that  must  be  considered  as  a  waiver  of  any 
tender  of  the  precise  sum  really  due,  and  which  the  plaintiff  was 
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ready  to  pay:  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  to  the  plaintiff,  "Do  what 
you  will,  tender  what  you  will,  it  is  of  no  use,  I  will  not  receive  it 
unless  you  pay  the  old  account  also."  It  would  have  been  different 
if  the  defendant  had  merely  demanded  too  large  a  sum  in  respect  of 
the  same  subject-matter;  in  that  case,  the  plaintiff  would  perhaps 
have  been  boimd  to  tender  a  reasonable  sum,  before  he  could  have 
been  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  goods  demanded. 

Rvle  refused. 


HANNA  V.  PHELPS. 

7  Ind.  21.     1865. 

Davison,  J.  The  court,  upon  the  defendants'  motion,  gave  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  facts  on  which  its  finding  was  based,  and  of  the 
conclusions  of  law  arising  on  the  facts.  That  statement  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  plaintiff  delivered  to  the  defendants,  as  bailees,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  hogs'  heads,  out  of  which  lard  was  to  be  rendered 
by  them  for  him,  which  heads  each  produced  four  pounds  of  lard, 
making  eight  thousand  four  himdred  pounds. 

2.  The  defendants  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  at  Jackson's  ware- 
house, in  the  town  of  Wabash,  in  twenty-three  barrels,  five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  of  lard,  leaving  unaccounted 
for  and  undelivered,  three  thousand  two  himdred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds.  The  lard  was  worth  5  cents  per  pound,  making  for  the  last- 
named  quantity,  in  money,  161  dollars  and  90  cents.  As  a  compen- 
sation for  rendering  said  lard,  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  84 
dollars,  leaving  a  balance  due  the  plaintiff  of  77  dollars  and  90  cents. 

3.  The  plaintiff,  after  the  delivery  of  the  twenty-three  barrels, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  notified  the  defendants 
to  deliver  to  him  all  the  lard  made  from  said  heads;  but  they  declined 
to  deliver  any  more  lard.  He  did. not,  at  any  time  before  thissuit^ 
either  pay  or  tender  to  them  any  sum  for  their  services,  nor  was  any 
demand  made  by  them  for  such  services.  When  the  twenty-three 
barrels  were  delivered,  the  lard  was  subject  to  their  claim  for  render- 
ing the  same,  amounting  to  51  dollars  and  63  cents,  which  amount 
was  never  paid  to  them.  The  delivery  at  Jackson's  warehouse  was 
with  his  consent. 

These  were  all  the  facts  proved  in  the  cause;  and  upon  them  the 
court,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  decided  that  no  payment  or  tender  for 
services  in  rendering  the  lard  was  necessary  before  suit. 

Was  this  decision  correct?  Generally  speaking,  if  a  chattel  deliv- 
ered to  a  party  receive  from  his  labor  and  skill  an  increased  value, 
he  has  a  specific  lien  upon  it  for  his  remuneration,  provided  there  is 
nothing  in  the  contract  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the  lienu 
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And  such  lien  exists  equally  whether  there  be  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
stipulated  price  for  "the  labor  and  skill,"  or  an  implied  contract  to 
pay  a  reasonable  price.  The  present  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  liens 
usually  exist  in  favor  of  the  party  who  has  bestowed  services  on 
property  delivered  to  him  for  the  purpose.  And  unless  the  record 
discloses  facts  or  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  the  inference 
that  the  defendants  waived  their  lien  before  the  institution  of  this 
suit,  they  were  not  compelled  to  give  up  the  property,  when  the  plain- 
tiff demanded  it,  without  the  payment  or  tender  of  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  rendering  and  barreUng  the  lard.  If  the  defendants, 
at  the  time  of  the  demand^  had  refused,  on  the  ground  of  their  lien, 
to  part  with  the  property,  the  law  of  this  case  would,  be  clearly  in 
.their.fayox;  but  here  tha. plaintiff's,  demand  was  answered  by  an 
absolute  refusal  to  deliver  any  more  lard.  We  are  therefore  to  in- 
quire whether  that  refusal  waived  the  lien. 

Upon  this  subject  the  authorities  are  not  uniform.  In  England, 
the  rule  seems  to  be,  that  a  person  having  a  lien  upon  goods,  does 
not  waive  it  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  omitting  to  state  that  he  claims 
them  in  that  right,  when  they  are  demanded.  But  if  a  different 
ground  of  retention  than  that  of  the  lien  be  assumed,  the  lien  ceases 
to  exist.  White  v.  Gainer ^  9  Moore,  41;  2  Bing.  23;  1  Carr.  and  P. 
324;  1  Camp.  410.  It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  refusal  of  the 
defendants  to  have  shielded  them,  should  have  been  qualified  by 
their  claim  of  a  lien.  There  is  authority  in  support  of  that  position. 
Dow  V.  Morewoodj  10  Barb.  183,  was  replevin  for  twenty-one  cans 
of  oil.  In  that  case,  it  was  held  "that  the  defendant,  having,  upon 
demand  made,  refused  to  deliver  the  oil  to  the  plaintiff  without 
setting  up  any  lien  thereon,  waived  his  right  to  set  up  a  lien  after- 
wards for  freight,  etc. ;  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  deny  the  plain- 
tiff's title,  before  suit  brought,  and  afterwards  defeat  a  recovery  by 
setting  up  a  lien.'' 

We  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  rule  of  decision.  An  unqualified 
refusal,  upon  a  demand  duly  made,  is  evidence  of  a  conversion;  be- 
cause it  involves  a  denial  of  any  title  whatever  in  the  person  who 
n^.es  the  demand.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  defendants  '^declined 
<5o_dfiliver..aay  more  lard."  Tbis„was>  in  effect^  an  assumption  that 
tl;\§y  had  in  their  possession  no  more  belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  At 
least  he  had  a  right  to  infer  from  their  answer  to  his  demand,  that 
they  would  deliver  to  h^m  xu)  more  lard,  unless  compelled  to  do  so 
by  action  at  law.  And.liaving  thus  assumed  a.,positioa  relative  to 
the.proi^erty  inconsistent  with  his  title,  he  had,  further,  the  right  to 
infer  that  a  tender  to  the  defendants  for  their  services  would,  be 
ij^avaiUng.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  facts  proved  are  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  judgment. 

Note.  —  In  Spence  v.  McMiUant  10  Ala.  583,  the  court  said  (p. 
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588) : ''  It  is  not  shown  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation for  keeping  the  money  or  slave,  but  if  such  was  the  case, 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  defend  this  suit  on  this  point,  unless  he 
insisted  on  the  claim  for  compensation,  as  the  only  excuse  for  fail- 
ing to  deliver  it  when  it  was  demanded." 

In  Thompson  v.  Rose,  16  Conn.  71,  the  court  said  (p.  86):  ''He  set 
up  no  such  claim  at  the  time  but  made  an  unqualified  refusal.  Had 
this  refusal  been  qualified,  by  this  claim  of  lien,  the  plaintiffs  might 
have  met  it,  and  obviated  it;  but  the  defendant  keeps  it  a  secret  in 
his  own  breast,  and  now  seeks  to  defeat  the  plaintiffs'  action,  by  a 
claim  before  unknown." 

See  also  Fowler  v.  Parsons,  143  Mass.  401,  407;  Jvdah  v.  Kemp, 
2  Johns.  Cas.  (N.Y.)  411;  Williams  v.  Smith,  153  Pa.  462. 


FOLSOM  V.  BARRETT. 

ISO  Mass.  439.     1902. 

Hammond,  J.  On  July  27,  1899,  the  plaintiff  had  a  lien  upon  the 
horse  Sun  Pointer,  to  secure  him  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  its  keeping  up  to  that  tune.  The  amount  due  as  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff  was  $300.96,  and,  although  requested  by  the  defendant, 
be  refused  to  deliver  up  the  horse  except  upon  the  payment  of  that 
sum.  The  auditor  has  found  that  the  balance  due  at  that  time  was 
only  $129.17. 

The  defendant  requested  the  judge  to  rule  in  substance,  that  (1) 
if  the  defendant  demanded  the  horse  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  plain- 
tiff refused  to  deliver  him  up  easfigptt  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  which  was  larger  than  ^^f  pnni  ft.fltnn.1|y  Hnft^  then  as  matter  of 
law  the  plaintiff  wrongfully  held  the  horse;  and,  (2)  iLthe  defendant 
Requested  of  the  plaintiff  a  statement  of  the  amount  due,  so  that  the 
defendant  could  pay  what  was  due  and  take  his  horse,  and  if  upon 
that  the  plaintiff  stated  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  horse  except 
upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  then  named  by  him  which  was 
materially  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  due,  then  the  defendant 
was  not  bound  to  tender  any  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  latter 
wrongfully  held  the  horse. 

The  judge  refused  to  rule  as  requested,  but  ruled  in  substance, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  fcgiidule^itly  claimed  niore  than  was  due  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  possession  of  the  horse,  he  wrongfully  kept  the 
horse ;  but  that  if  he  believed  the  sum  due  him  to  be  as  stated  by  him 
at  the  time  he  refused  to  deliver  the  horse,  then  the  fact  that  that 
sum  was  excessive  would  not  work  a  discharge  of  the  lien.  No  in- 
structions were  given  as  to  the  subject  of  tender. 

Whpyp  fl  lifinnr  hfti^f>|j^  hlS  rff^"«^l  tO  f?U"'^^der  prnpfirf y  npnn  flomt^ 
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rip;ht  independent,  nf  nr  inconyatent  with  the  lien^  it  ia  held  that  he 
hflfl  wRJvf^  hi<^  U^^ni  ^d  ^*^  f^TM(if}f.  tLiif^fWR^rt^fi  aftt  it  up.  Boardman 
V.  Sillf  1  Camp.  410,  n. ;  Dirks  v.  Richards^  4  Man.  &  Gr.  674.  But 
that  is  not  this  case.  Here  the  plfljn^ff  <^ypr^sfily  r\uTnt^  Ki«  li^n 
and  insisted  upon  it,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to  its  nature.  It 
was  for  the  keeping  of  the  horse  a  certain  definite  time.  He  based 
his  right  to  hold  the  horse  upon  that  lien  and  upon  nothing  else, 
qia  d^pifind^  hQy^v^r^  was  ey^^iyaiv*^  He  was  right  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lien  upon  which  right  alone  he  was  insisting,  but  wrong 

as  to  the  amount  due.  If  he  frauHnlATifly  plnimoH  mnrft  than  Tvnj 
due  he  lost  his  liftn,  }>iit  if  hiH  plaim  wnti  mftHtt  in  pnnH  fflifh^  if.  waa 
a|j]]  in  f hp  pnwftf  ^f  the  cjefendant  \x)  djflcbfirggj:!!'^- JJf H  ^y  °  P^Y' 

^g^^t  of  thg  ffUTP  ft^^tUfiJIy  ^V^-  If  such  a  payment  had  been  made  at 
that  time,  the  Hen  would  have  been  destroyed  and  consequently  the 
subsequent  detention  of  the  horse  by  the  plaintiff  would  have  been 
wron^ul;  and  that  would  have  been  so  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff 
honestly  believed  his  claim  to  be  correct.  The  lien  was  simply  a  right 
to  hold  the  horse  until  a  certain  sum  was  paid,  and  when  that  sum 
was  paid  the  right  was  gone.  The  good  faith  of  the  plaintiff  could 
not  increase  that  sum.  The  same  result  would  have  followed  if  a 
tender  of  the  sum  due  had  been  made  and  refused.  Co.  Lit.  207  a; 
Cogga  v.  Bernard^  Ld.  Raym.  909,  917;  Bac.  Abr.  Bailment  (B); 
Jawis  V.  Rogers  J  15  Mass.  389,  409;  Schayer  v.  CammonweaUh  Loan 
Co.,  163  Mass.  322,  and  cases  cited. 

K[o_payment  or  tender,  however,  wasmade;  and  where,  as  in  this 
case,  there  is  a  lien  which  is  insisted  upon  by  the  creditor  and  his 
only  error  is  in  making  an  excessive  demand  which  he  honestly  be- 
lieves to  be  correct,  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  excessive  does  not 
ordinarily  relieve  the  debtor  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  tender. 
If  the  debtor  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  honest  mistake  of  the 
creditor,  he  must  make  or  tender  payment  of  the  sum  actually  due, 
and  neither  the  ability,  readiness  or  simple  offer  to  pay  is  a  tender. 
There  must  be  an  actual  production  of  the  money,  unless  such  pro- 
duction be  dispensed  with  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  creditor 
that  he  will  not  accept  it  or  by  some  equivalent  declaration  or  act. 
Thomaa  v.  Evans,  10  East,  101 ;  Breed  v.  Hurdy  6  Pick.  356.  See 
Chit.  Con.  (10th  Am.  ed.)  890,  891,  and  cases  cited. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  of  any 
declaration  or  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  which  would  excuse  the  de- 
fendant from  making  an  actual  tender.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  recites, 
that  the  plaintiff  refused  to  deliver  up  the  horse  except  upon  the 
payment  of  the  $300.96,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  defendant 
ever  desired  or  attempted  to  make,  or  indeed  that  he  ever  was  ready 
to  make,  any  tender  whatever,  or  that  the  plaintiff  ever  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  any  of  the  interviews  with  the  defendant 
the  latter  was  thinking  of  a  tender,  or  was  prepared  then  and  there 
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to  make  it  or  to  make  any  exhibition  of  money.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  simple  statement  made  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  the 
horse  was  demanded,  that  he  would  not  deliver  him  up  except  upon 
payment  of  the  whole  sum,  is  not  enough  to  warrant  a  finding,  that 
he  had  dispensed  with  the  right  to  an  exhibition  of  the  money  of  the 
defendant,  or  in  other  words,  that  he  had  waived  the  right  to  a 
formal  and  complete  tender;  and  the  judge  presiding  at  the  trial  was 
right  in  declining  to  instruct  as  to  the  law  of  tender. 

The  case  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Hamilton  v.  McLaughlin^ 
145  Mass.  20,  upon  which  the  defendant  reUes.  There  being  no  ten- 
der and  no  lawful  excuse  for  not  making  one,  there  was  no  error  in 
instructing  the  jury  that  in  this  case  the  lien  was  not  lost  by  the  ex- 
cessive demand  made  by  the  plaintiff  in  good  faith.  Kerford  v.  Mon- 
delj  5  H.  &  N.  931 ;  Alderson,  B.,  in  Jones  v.  TarUton,  9  M.  &  W.  675; 
Jones,  Liens,  §§  1025, 1026,  and  cases  therein  cited.  See  also  Fowler 
v.  Parsons,  143  Mass.  401. 


CASS  V.  HIGENBOTHAM. 

100  N.Y.  248.     1885. 

Appeal  from  judgment  of  the  Greneral  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  first  judicial  department,  entered  upon  an  order  made 
June  30,  1882,  which  affirmed  a  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff, 
entered  upon  a  verdict  directed  by  the  court.  (Reported  below, 
27  Hun,  406.) 

This  action,  was  brought  upon  a  promissory  note,  for  the  sum  of 
$350.  The  note  was  admitted  by  the  answer,  but  it  alleged,  by  way 
of  defense,  that  the  amount  of  the  note  with  interest  and  costs  had* 
been  tendered  to  the  plaintiff  after  suit  brought;  and,  by  way  of 
counter-claim,  that  certain  diamonds  had  been  pledged  by  the  de- 
fendant to  the  plaintiff ,  as  collateral  to  the  payment  of  the  note,  and 
that  on  the  20th  of  January,  1880,  ftfter  ^^**  flp^'^n  wp*?  commencedj_ 
he^efendant  ^^ad  ^^^^*^rftd  tf>  the  plaintiff  the  full  amount  due  on 
the  note  with  interest  and  costs  and  demanded  a  return  of  the  dia- 


monds; that  the  plaintiff  refused  to  accept  the  tender  and  return  the 

diamonds,  but  had  converted  them  to  his  own  use,  to  the  defendant's 

damage,  $1000,  for  which  judgment  was  demanded.   The  plaintiff 

j^J-^^Tjephed  admitting  the  making  of  the  pledge,  and  setting  up  that 

-g^    >c  ^ .jf^^^QloTQ  the  offer  of  payment  and  demand  of  the  return  of  the  dia- 

--^  -  \y^^   ■'    P"  monds,  an  action  had  been  commenced  against  him  by  a  third  party, 

^'  ^         ^^^'"ii     the  wife  of  the  defendant,  for  a  portion  of  the  diamonds,  claiming 

/    ^  -^  them  as  her  property;  that  the  defendant  in  this  action  was  notified 

'  '   d  of  that  action  and  had  become  a  party  thereto,  and  that  the  plaintiff, 

at  the  time  of  the  alleged  tender,  had  offered  to  return  to  the  defend- 
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ant  the  jewelry  for  which  suit  had  not  been  brought,  upon  payment 
of  the  note,  but  defendant  had  refused  to  accept  such  portion,  and  to 
make  payment.  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  answer  and  reply  were 
sufficiently  proved  on  the  trial,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  action 
brought  by  the  wife  of  defendant  for  a  portion  of  the  diamonds,  to 
whit;h  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  this  action  are  parties,  is  still 
pending  undetermined. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  court  below  directed  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  of  the  note,  to  which  defendant's  counsel 
duly  excepted. 

Miller,  J.   It  only  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  con- 
ceded facts  in  the  pleadings  and  the  proof  upon  the  trial  show  a  con- 
version of  the  property.   Unless  the^efusal  to  return  the  property        . 
^tififd  ^^^fp  W**°  ^^^^qjlv  a  conversion  of  thp  aamp  hy  f  h^  plfliri,    yjA 
^iff^  and  the  defendant  had^  a  right  of  action  fox  ^^^  rt^j^nwry  -^  -"'-- 
v^lueJJierfiQf  or  of  thejroperty  itself,  or  to  int^firp^sf^^tJ!^' 
up  byhim^I5;;o5unte^  AYe  are 

Trnfthlft^^^giRmv^^  vpnpwhirh  the^laintiff  could  estab- 

ligh  a  right]k)^tain  thejproperty  after  a  dfim^d^  if  thg^dfifpTi^ftnt^*^^ 
was  entitled  to^  the  sameas  the  owner^hereof .  The  fact  that  a  por-  J^/u^/ 
tion  of  the  property  was^claimed^y  another  person,  and  that  a  suit  t>^ 
had  been  brought  for  a  recovery  thereof,  and  that  the  defendant  had^  J  ^ 
been  made  a  party  defendant  in  said  action,  furnishes  no  justification       /^  r      /* 

wag  tH<>  o^^fr  ^^  ^^^  r^^pf rty  h.^  ^^'    ^^^^^ 

^iftH  fl  ripjhf.  to  it,  ftnH   thft  plaintiff  Wasnot  jnatjfi^d   IT]  rfff"li^i^g  ^X?  ^  ^  '  ^ 


^■>-r 


♦^' 


A^ 


compbLgith  his  demand  for  thereasonthatjt,was.claimed  bv.  and^      ^\       / 
"TThf^d  been  br^nyjit  fnrJJT^ft'i'fir^vpT^n^TiS^^^     a  third  per^n    If  t  ^  «/^* 


he  unlawfully  refused  to  surrender  the  goods  to  the  true  owner,  when  f  t.- 
demanded,  he  must  abide  the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  So  long  " 
as  the  plaintiff  retained  possession  without  right  he  was  liable  to  the 
true  owner  for  the  same  or  the  value  thereof.  A  delivery  to  the  true 

<uaifijM¥ould^havejDeen^n^^  to  the_plaintiflf  iuid^_. 

^completaiiefense_to  the  action  brought  against  him. 

The  plalntiff'asTmneeliadlio  riglfTto'denyThe  title  of  the  defend- 
ant as  bailor,  if  he,  the  bailor,  was  the  true  owner  of  the  property.  If  i^ 
there  were  conflicting  claims  to  the  same,  the  plaintiff  hq.d  a  complete  V^ 

remfid^y  bripfipng  9^  ao.tion  iji  th^  natufp  ^^  **  hil]  ^f  int.frpl^*^^^'',     "^ 

making  the-dailGantS  partips  thprptOj  and  i^  thatform^nf  rt)  Ration 

^pnyld  hp- rUtprminpd  w^(OEas  the  tf^ie  owneToTtheproperty.  Tn 
that  way  he  dould  have  avoided  all  risk  or  hazard.  Havmg  thus 
failed  to  assert  his  rights,  he  is  in  no  position  to  claim  that  the  action 
brought  against  him  bars  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  counter-claim 
his  demand  in  this  action.  Welch  v.  Sage,  47  N.Y.  143. 

The  action  brought  by  the  wife  of  the  defendant  and  to  which  the 
defendant  was  made  a  party  was  no  protection  to  the  defendant.  She 
had  a  right  to  discontinue  it  at  any  time.  If  determined  adversely 


r 
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to  her,  defendant  was  without  any  relief  whatever  in  that  action.  He 
would  still  be  left  to  an  action  against  respondent  to  recover  the 
property  or  the  value  thereof.  The  controversy  might  thus  be  ex- 
tended beyond  reasonable  Umits  to  the  defendant's  injury  if  he  was 
the  true  owner,  and  possibly  to  his  eventual  loss  by  the  long  delay. 
The  pendency  of  this  action  was  clearly  no  answer  to  the  defense 
interposed  by  the  defendant.  By  a  bill  of  interpleader  the  whole 
matter  could  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  single  action. 

Note.  —  In  McCalla  v.  Clark,  55  Ga.  53,  the  pledgor  tendered  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  long  after  the  maturity  of  the  debt.  The  pledgee 
refused  to  deliver  the  pledged  property,  claiming  that  the  pledgor 
had  forfeited  his  interest.  Subsequently,  on  the  same  day,  after 
consultation  with  counsel,  the  pledgee  offered  to  return  the  property 
if  the  pledgor  would  pay  him  the  amount  due  on  the  note,  together 
with  the  amount  which  he  had  been  required  to  expend  to  preserve 
the  pledged  property.  The  trial  court  charged  the  jury  that  the 
refusal  of  the  defendant  to  deUver  the  stock  upon  the  tender  being 
made  as  above  stated,  claiming  the  same  to  have  become  his  indi- 
vidual property,  would  constitute  a  conversion;  but  that.tbe  plaintiff 
still  could  nolxegQver  if_the.dfifendant  offered  subsequently^  before 

fl.ny"nTrflTif|rp  ^'q  i;^^^  fi^pHitjoii  ^f  ihp^  partiga  or  in  the  yalue  of  the 

stocRj^  to  return  the  same  on  payment  of  the  amount  loaned  and  that 

">aiJon^a«C£2H5!'  ofasses&ments,  withjnterest.  ' 

'his  charge  was  approved  by  the  appellate  court. 
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SECTION  3. 
ALTERING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHATTEL. 


In  1  Comyns's  Digest,  221  (action  upon  the  case  upon  trover),  it  is 
said:  ''If  a  man  delivers  the  oats  of  another  to  B  to  be  made  oat- 
meal, and  the  owner  afterwards  prohibits  him,  but  yet  B  makes  the 
oat-meal,  this  is  a  conversion." 

Note.  —  In  HoUina  v.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757,  768,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackbubn  commented  on  this  passage  as  follows:  ''To  this  every 
one  would  agree;  but  suppose  the  miller  had  honestly  ground  the 
oats  and  deli veredJihe  meal  to  the  person  who. brought  the  oats  to 
lnm.^befQre4Le.eYfiQj^ea£3jQO&  true  owner.  How  would  the  law  be 
then?  Or  suppose  the  plaintiffs  in  ^Ke  case  at  your  Lordships'  Bar 
had,  for  some  reason,  brought  the  action  against  Micholls's  men  who 
assisted  in  turning  this  cotton  into  twist?  [Micholls,  cotton  spinners, 
had  purchased  cotton  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs  from  one  who  had 
no  authority  to  sell  it.]  .  .  .  IJeel  that  it  would  be  hard  on  them  to 
holdthem  liable.  II  ever  such  a  question  comes  before  me,  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer  it." 


RICHARDSON  v.  ATKINSON, 

1  Strange,  676.    1723. 

They  held  that  the  drawing  out  part  of  the  vessel,  and  filling  it 
up  with  water,  was  a  conversion  of  all  the  liquor,  and  the  jury  gave 
damages  as  to  the  whole. 


McPHETERS  v.  PACK 

83  Me.  234.     1891. 

Foster,  J.  Trover  to  recover  the  value  of  one  carcass  and  two 
saddles  of  deer. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  deer  were  lawfully  killed  by  the  plaintiffs 
and  that  they  owned  the  carcass  and  saddles  for  which  this  suit  is 
brought. 

The  only  question  involved  is  whether  there  has  been  a  conversion 
of  the  property  by  the  defendant. 

The  carcass  and  saddles  were,  during  open  season,  put  on  board 


v^ 
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the^cars  to  be  transported  to  Boston  for  sale.  Upon  their  arrival  at 

^togor,  they  were  seized  by  a  constable  and  two  poUce  officers  for 

usome  supposed  violation  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  at- 

/  tempting  to  transport  them  out  of  the  state.  They  were  taken  and 

'^  -   ,  carried  by  these  officers  to  the  ^efendast'jijafiat-market Jn  the  city, 

»j     and  there  left  with  him.  He  knew  the  officers'  possession  came  by 

)y  \  /      seizure.  The  officers  had  no  precept  and  procured  none  either  against 

.V  the  property  or  the  plaintiiffs.   They  were  not  justified  in  seizing 

,-'"  them,  or  in  afterwards  doing  what  they  did  with  them.  Nor  have  we 

, ,  .         any  doubt  that  the  acts  of  the  defendant  with  reference  to  the 

J-'     5  property  in  question  amounted  to  a  conversion.   The  evidence  is 

^  /     v>  '  uncontradicted  that  he  skinned  the  carcass  and  saddles,  cut  them 

'    ,  '^  into  steaks  and  roasts,  let  one  of  the  officers  "have  paper  to  do  the 

pieces  up  to  distribute  them  round  to  his  friends,"  and  sent  a  few 
of  the  orders  out  with  his  own  team.  This  he  admits.  He  used  none 
of  the  meat  himself;  neither  was  any  of  the  meat  sold. 

The  defendant  sets  up  no  justification  by  his  pleading.  It  would 
not  avail  him  were  he  to  do  so  with  the  facts  before  us.  Notwith- 
standing he  may  have  acted  as  the  agent  or  servant  of  the  officers  in 
what  he  did,  it  furnishes  him  no  legal  justification.  "Tt  isn(>jlefense 
to  an  action  of  trover  that  the  defftnHq.Titf  f>.fit^.H  ra  thfi  ^^r\\  ^f  fixC 

^^r.   JLt3Bs4iJ^ii^ciBS!Ja-A-^5s£^^^  wrongndoer 

.also/'  Kimball  v.  BiUingSy  55  Maine,  147,  151. 

It  is  established  as  elementary  law  by  well-settled  principles,  and 
a  long  Une  of  decisions,  that  any  distinct  act  of  dominion  wrongfully 
exerted  over  property  in  denial  of  the  owner's  right,  or  inconsistent 
with  it,  amounts  to  a  conversion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  conversion 
that  it  be  shown  that  the  wrong-doer  has  applied  it  to  his  own  use. 
If  he  has  exercised  a  dominion  over  it  in  exclusion,  or  in  defiance  of, 
or  inconsistent  with,  the  owner's  right,  that  in  law  is  a  conversion, 
whether  it  be  for  his  own  or  another  person's  use.  Cooley  on  Torts, 
448;  Webber  v.  Dams,  44  Maine,  147, 152;  MiUer  v.  Baker,  1  Met.  27; 
Femald  v.  Chase,  37  Maine,  289.  "  He  who  interferes  with  my  goods^ 
and  without  any  delivery  by  me,  and  without  my  consent,  under- 
t^kes  to  dispose  of  them,  as  having  the  property,  general  or  special, 
y'  dq^  it  at  his  peril  to  answer  me  the  value  in  trespass  or  trover." 

,  »v     ^(Sibbs  V.  Chase,  10  Mass.  125,  128. 

*,'     s"^      In  this  case  the  defendant  was  more  than  a  mere  naked  bailee.  He 
exercised  a  dominion  over  the  property  destructive  of  it,  and  incon- 

/         sistent  with  the  plaintiffs'  ownership.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  serv- 
^  ant  of  others  who  were  themselves  wrong-doers,  and  acted  under 

v"^"  their  authority,  can  not  avail  him  though  he  may  have  been  ignorant 

of  their  want  of  title  to  the  property  in  question.  Kirriball  v.  Bil- 
lings, supra;  Coles  v.  Clark,  3  Cush.  399,  and  cases  there  cited. 
Hoffman  v.  Carow,  22  Wend.  285;  Gilmore  v.  Newton,  9  Allen,  171; 
Freeman  v.  Underwood^  66  Maine,  229,  233. 
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The  stipulation  of  parties  has  settled  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
recovered. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $43,73,  vriih 
interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  the  writ. 


MULGBAVE  t;.   OGDEN. 

Croke,  Elizabeth,  219.     1591. 

Action  but  trover  of  twenty  barrels  of  butter;  and  counts  that  he 
iam  negligenter  custodoint  that  they  became  of  little  value.  Upon  this 
it  was  demurred,  and  held  by  all  the  justices,  that  no  action  upon 
the  case  lieth  in  this  case;  for  no  law  compelleth  him  that  finds  a 
thing  to  keep  it  safely;  as  if  a  man  finds  a  garment,  and  suffers  it  to 
be  motheaten;  or  if  one  finds  a  horse  and  giveth  it  no  sustenance;  but 
if  a  man  find  a  thing  and  useth  it,  he  is  answerable,  for  it  is  conver- 
sion; so  if  he  of  purpose  misuseth  it,  as  if  one  finds  paper  and  puts  it 
into  the  water^  etc. ;  but  for  negligent  keeping  no  law  punisheth  him. 


SIMMONS  V.  LILLYSTONE. 

8  Exch.  431.     1853. 

The  second  count  was  in  trover  for  the  coi  version  of  pieces  of 
timber.  Certain  pieces  of  timber  belonging  to  tbe  plaintiff  were  on 
the  defendant's  land,  embedded  in  the  soil.  The  defendant  directed 
his  workmen  to  dig  a  saw-pit  in  his  land,  and  in  so  doing  they  cut 
through  the  timber,  leaving  the  pieces  there,  and  \>art  of  them  were 
afterwards  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  the  river,  which  at  high  water 
flowed  over  the  land,  the  other  part  remaining  embedded  in  the  soil. 

Parke,  B.  The  next  question,  which  relates  to  the  count  in  trover, 
is,  whether  there  was  any  evidence  of  a  conversion.  Now  the  evi- 
dence was,  that  the  pieces  of  timber  were  cut  in  two  by  the  defend- 
ant; that  they  were  left  embedded  in  the  soil  —  not  appUed  to  the 
defendant's  own  use; — and  that  part  of  them  were  carried  away  by 
the  tide.  Without  adverting  to  the  plea  of  justification,  we  are  all  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  In  order  to 
constitute  a  conversion,  there  rrmstjhp  ^n  intention  of  the  defendant  /^^Z^S''^ 
totake  to  himself  thejiropgrtyjix  thp.  goods^  or  to  deprive  the  pjain- 
tiff  of  it.  If  the  entire  article  isdestroyed,  aSj  for  instance,  by  burning  " 
it,  that  would"^  a  taking  of "tEe  pfo^rty  from  the  plaintiff  and 
depriving  him  of  it,  although  the  defendant  might  not  be  con^^idered 
as  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use.  In  this  case,  nothing  is  done  but 
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cutting  the  timber,  and,  by  accident,  it  is  washed  away  by  the  river 
—  not  purposely  thrown  by  the  defendant  to  be  washed  away;  — 
consequently,  we  think  that  does  not  amount  to  a  conversion.  As- 
suming that  it  was  prima  facie  a  conversion,  then  the  question  would 
arise  whether  that  conversion  was  not  excused  by  the  right  which  the 
defendant  had  to  make  the  sawpit,  and  to  cut  the  timber  in  making 
it,  if  he  was  not  able  to  do  it  in  any  other  way.  But,  without  deciding 
that,  we  think  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  jury  in 
finding  that  this  timber  was  converted  by  the  defendant  to  his  own 
use,  that  is,  either  by  taking  the  whole  property  to  himself,  or  assert- 
ing title  in  another,  or  depriving  the  plaintiff  of  the  property.  None 
of  those  alternatives  are  xnade  out  by  the  evidence,  and  consequently 
there  ought  to  be  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  plea  of  not 
guilty  to  the  count  in  trover. 

Note.  —  PhUpoU  v.  KeOey,  3  Ad.  &  E.  106.  The  defendant  had  fl 
pipe  of  wine  belonging  to  the  defendant.  He  bottled  it,  and  this  act 
was  held  not  to  be  a  conversion.  Littledale,  J.,  said  (p.  114)  that 
it  was  not  a  conversion  "  if  done  by  the  direction  of  the  party  deposit- 
ing, or  if  done  for  the  best,  with  a  view  to  preservation." 
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SECTION  4. 

DISPOSING  OF  THE  CHATTEL. 

A.  Sale,  or  Pledge,  by  a  Bailee. 


STEVENS  t;.  EAMES. 

22  N.H.  568.     1851. 

Certain  property  was  bailed  to  the  defendant,  and  he  mortgaged 
it,  with  other  property,  to  secure  his  own  debt. 

E1astb£An,  J.  There  is  abundant  evidence  showing  a  conversion 
by  Eames.   An  abuse  of  poflaesaion,  originally  legal,  or  a  breach  of 

trust  iindftr  whip.h  prnpprf.y  \a  plnn^  \j^  ft  HpffinHRnt/a  hRnHfl^   hy 

Note.  —  In  Haas  v.  Damon,  9  Iowa,  589,  the  plaintiff  had  bailed 
property  to  the  defendant  to  be  sold;  the  defendant  exchanged  it  for 

other  pmpftrt.yj  and  the  COUrt  ^hftT"^^^""^  ^^^^  ^  f^o€\r\M9^j^\i\T\ 

Similarly,  in  Boyce  v.  Brockway,  31  N.Y.  490,  where  an  agent  sold 
the  property,  after  the  lapse  of  the  time  within  which  he  was  author- 
ized to  sell.  See  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  Laverty  v.  SnetAen, 
68  N.Y.  622,  626,  infra. 


MULLINER  V.  FLORENCE. 

L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  D.     484. 

Action  for  the  detention  and  conversion  of  horses,  carriages,  and 
harness. 

At  the  trial  at  the  Warwickshire  Summer  Assizes,  1877,  before 
Pollock,  B.,  the  following  facts  were  given  in  evidence.  The  defend- 
ant kept  an  izm  at  (Coventry,  and  at  the  end  of  September,  1876,  one 
Bennett  mxQS  to  thed^endant'sinn  and  stayed  there  as  a  guest  until 
the  middle  of  January,  1877,  when  he  quitted  the  inn.  Bennett  was 
received  by  the  defendant  as  an  ordinary  guest,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  departure  from  the  inn  he  owed  the  defendant  lOOL  for  lodging, 
food,  and  entertainment.  In  November,  1876,  a  pair  of  horses, 
waggonette,  and  harness  came  to  the  defendant's  inn  for  Bennett; 
he  tpld  the  defendant  that  he  had  bought  them  from  the  plaintiff  who 
lived  at  Leamington.  The  horses,  waggonette,  and  harness  were  not 
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taken  in  at  livery,  but  were  received  by  the  defendant  as  a  part  of 
the  property  of  his  guest  Bennett.  At  the  time  when  the  latter 
quitted  the  inn,  he  was  in  debt  to  the  defendant  for  the  keep  of  these 
horses,  and  the  defendant  claimed  on  this  account  from  him  22Z.  lOs. 
Bennett  left  the  horses,  waggonette,  and  harness  behind  him  at  the 
defendant's  inn.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Bennett  was  a 
swindler,  and  that  he  had  bought  the  horses  from  the  plaintiff  upon 
the  teims  that  if  they  should  not  be  paid  for  they  should  be  returned 
to  him  free  of  expense.  Bennett  did  not  pay  the  price  for  the  horses. 
The  plaintiff  demanded  from  the  defendant  possession  of  the  horses, 
waggonette,  and  harness,  and  tendered  to  bim  a  sum  of  .20i.  for  the 
keep  of  the  horses;  but  the  defendant  refused  to  give  up  the  horses, 
waggonette,  and  harness.  The  defendant  ^old  the  horses  by  auction 
for  7SL,  but  he  retained  possession  of  the  waggonette  and  harness. 
Bennett  was  afterwards  convicted  of  fraud,  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude.  The  defendant  claimed  to  keep  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
and  also  to  retain  the  waggonette  and  harness,  on  account  of  the 
sums  of  1092.  and  222.  10s. 

Upon  these  facts  the  learned  judge  directed  judgment  to  be  entered 
for  the  defendant. 

Bramwell,  L.J.  On  the  question  whether  the  sale  was  wrongful 
I  think  the  learned  judge  was  wrong.  The  defendant,  who  had  only 
a  lien  on  the  horses,  was  not  justified  in  selling  them,  and  he  has 
therefore  been  guilty  of  a  conversion,  and  that  enables  the  plaintiff 
to  maintain  this  action  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  very  notion 
of  a  lien  is,  that  if  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  lien,  for  his  own 
benefit  parts  with  the  chattel  over  which  he  claims  to  exercise  it,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  tortious  act.  He  must  not  dispose  of  the  chattel  so  as 
to  give  some  one  else  a  right  of  possession  as  against  himself.  The 
lien  is  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  retain  the  goods  until  the  debt  is 
paid.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  defendant  could  not  use  the  horses, 
yet  it  is  suggested  that  he  can  sell  them  and  confer  a  title  upon  an- 
other person.  Several  cases  were  cited,  but  none  of  them  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  present.  Those  mainly  relied  on  were  Donald  v.  Suck- 
lingj  Law  Rep.  1  Q.  B.  585  and  Johnson  v.  Stear^  15  C.  B.  (N.S.) 
330;  33  L.  J.  (C.  P.)  130.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  no  doubt  held  that 
the  sale  by  the  pledgee  of  an  article  pledged  to  him  was  tortious,  and 
that  the  action  could  be  maintained.  But  looking  at  the  substance 
of  the  thing,  and  at  the  decision  of  Halliday  v.  Holgaie,  Law  Rep. 
3  Ex.  299,  in  all  these  cases  the  courts  held  that  although  the  pledgee 
in  repledging  the  article  had  exceeded  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  yet 
inasmuch  as  there  remained  in  the  pledgee  an  interest,  not  put  an 
end  to  by  the  unauthorized  pledge,  he  could  transfer  the  pledge  to 
another  person.  In  Johnson  v.  Stear  it  certainly  was  held  to  be  a 
tortious  conversion.  In  the  other  two  cases  it  was  held  not  to  be  so. 
What  in  substance  those  cases  decided  was,  that  as  the  interest  un« 
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der  the  original  pledge  was  not  detennined,  the  unxnediate  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  chattels  was  not  re-vested  in  the  pledgor  so  as 
to  give  him  a  right  of  action.  Those  cases,  however,  were  cases  be- 
tween the  pledgor  and  the  pledgee,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  present  case.  The  interest  of  the  pledgee  there  could  be 
assigned,  but  here  the  parting  with  the  chattels  subject  to  the  lieq 
destroyed  it. 


McCOMBIE  t;.  DAVIES. 

7  East,  5.     1805. 

This  action  of  trover  for  tobacco  having  gone  to  a  second  trial, 
in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  delivered  in  Trinity  term 
last,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  defend^,t'fl  t^kir^f^  an  assign-  ^"f) 
meat  of  the  tobacco  in  the  King^s  warehouse  by  way  of  pledge  from  ;^ 
onft  Coddan,  a^broker^  who  had  purchased  it  there  in  his  own  name 
jQcJd8j;tdllci]^  the  plaintiff  (after  which  assignment  the  tobacco 
stood  in  the  defendant's  name  in  the  warehouse,  and  could  only  be 
taken  out  by  his  authority),  and  the  defendant's  refusing  to  deliver 
it  to  the  plaintiff  after  notice  and  demand  by  him,  amounted  to  a 
conversion.   The  defence  set  up  at  the  second  trial  was,  that  they, 
plaintiff  being  indebted  to  Coddan  his  broker  in  30Z.  on  the  balance^ 
of  his  account^  andTie  havmg  a  lien  upon  the  tobacco  to  that  amount    y  ^^       if 
while  it  continued  in  his  name  and  possession,  the  defendant  who  J)  J/^  ^^ 
claimed  by  assignment  from  Coddan  for  a  valuable  consideration  J^  "  "'' 
stood  in  his  place  and  was  entitled  to  retain  the  tobacco  for  that  sum  ; 
and  therefore  that  the  plaintiff  not  having  tendered  the  30?.  ought  to 
be  nonsuited.  Lord  Ellenborough,  p.  .T  ^  hnw^ycr,  ^^^ig  ^^  npfninti 

that  the  lieTi  was  ppranTifll^  ftnd  pnnlH  nnf  ho  f ronafprrpH   hy  fhp  //mt,  H 

in- \. 


Xi(mB  act  oLtbe  broker  pledging  the  goods  of  his  principal^  the  plain 
j;ecovered  a  verdict  for  the  value  of  the  tobacco. 
Thje  Solicitor-General  now  moved  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  and 
either  to  enter  a  nonsuit  or  have  a  new  trial;  upon  the  ground  that 
the  defendant  who  stood  in  the  place  of  Coddan,  and  was  entitled 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  rights  y^^hich  Coddan  had  against  his  prin- 
cipal, could  not  have  the  goods  taken  cut  of  his  hands  by  the  princi- 
pal without  receiving  the  amount  of  Coddan's  claim  upon  them. 
And  in  answer  to  the  case  of  Davbigny  v.  Duoal,  5  Term  Rep.  604 
(which  was  suggested  as  establishing  a  contrary  doctrine),  he  ob- 
served that  Lord  Kenyon  was  of  opinion  at  the  trial,  that  the  prin- 
cipal could  not  recover  his  goods  from  the  pawnee,  to  whom  they 
had  been  pledged  by  the  factor,  without  tendering  to  the  pawnee  the 
sum  advanced  by  him,  which  was  within  the  amount  of  the  factor's 
lien  upon  the  goods  for  his  general  balance;  and  that  his  lordship 
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seemed  to  retain  that  opinion  when  the  case  was  moved  in  court, 
though  the  rest  of  the  Bench  differed  from  him.  But 

Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  said,  that  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  liens  were  personal;  and  could  not  be  transferred  to  third 
persons  by  any  tortious  pledge  of  the  principal's  goods.  That  whether 
or  not  a  lien  might  follow  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  to 
whom  it  was  delivered  over  by  the  party  having  the  lien,  purporting 
to  transfer  his  right  of  lien  to  the  other,  as  his  servant,  and  in  his 
name,  and  as  a  continuance  in  effect  of  his  own  possession;  yet  it. 
w^g  quite  clear  that  a  lien  could  not  hfi  transferred  by  the  tortious 

^■irthor^y  ^0  ^^  That  in  Davbigny  v.  Duval,  though  Lord  Kenyon 
was  at  first  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  tender  to  the 
pawnee  of  the  sum  for  which  the  goods  had  been  pledged  by  the  fac- 
tor, within  the  extent  of  his  lien,  in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
recover;  yet  after  the  rest  of  the  court  had  expressed  a  different 
opinion,  on  which  he  at  that  time  only  stated  his  doubts,  he  appears 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  Sweet  and  another,  Assignees  of  Gard,  v. 
Pym,  1  East,  4,  to  have  fully  acceded  to  their  opinion;  for  he  there 
states  that  ''the  right  of  lien  has  never  been  carried  further  than 
while  the  goods  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  party  claiming  it." 
And  afterwards  he  says,  "In  the  case  of  KinLoch  v.  Craig,  3  Term 
Rep.  119,  afterwards  in  Dom.  Proc.  ib.  786,  where  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  my  brethren,  it  was  strongly  insisted  that 
the  right  of  lien  extended  beyond  the  time  of  actual  possession:  but 
the  contrary  was  ruled  by  this  court,  and  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Lords." 

His  lordship  then,  after  consulting  with  the  other  judges,  declared 
that  the  rest  of  the  court  coincided  with  him  in  opinion,  that  no  lien 
was  transferred  by  the  pledge  of  the  broker  in  this  case:  and  added, 
that  he  would  have  it  fully  understood  that  his  observations  were 
applied  to  a  tortious  transfer  of  the  goods  of  the  principal  by  the 
broker  undertaking  to  pledge  them  as  his  own;  and  not  to  the  case 
of  one  who,  intending  to  give  a  security  to  another  to  the  extent  of 
his  Uen,  delivers  over  the  actual  possession  of  goods,  on  which  he 
has  the  lien,  to  that  other,  with  notice  of  his  lien,  and  appoints  that 
other  as  his  servant  to  keep  possession  of  the  goods  for  him;  in  which 
case  he  might  preserve  the  lien. 

Per  Curiam,  Rule  refused. 

Note.  —  See  Stat.  52  &  63  Vict.,  c.  45,  There  are  Factors  Acts 
in  several  of  the  United  States. 
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DOUGLAS  V.  CARPENTER. 

17  N.Y.  App.  Div.  329.     1897. 

WiLLiAMSj  J.  The  action  was  brought  by  a  firm  of  bankers  and 
stockbrokers,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  New  York  City, 
to  recover  the  balance  of  an  account  growing  out  of  iq)eculative 
stock,  bond  and  grain  operations  conducted  by  plaintiffs  for  defend- 
ant on  margin.  The  account  began  October  11,  1888,  and  continued 
until  December  1, 1893.  The  defendant,  among  other  things,  claimed 
that  there  had  been  conversion  by  the  plaintiffs  of  certain  securities 
belonging  to  the  defendant  by  their  having  pledged  the  same,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  entitled  to  damages  for  such  conversion.  There 
were  other  questions  in  the  case,  some  of  which  have  been  argued 
before  this  court,  but  this  is  the  important  question  and  the  only 
one  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  determine.  We  need  not  detail 
the  facts  to  show  how  this  question  was  raised.  There  is  no  dispute 
but  that  it  was  in  the  case,  was  fairly  raised,  and  that  the  referee 
decided  it  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  if  he  was  wrong  the  judgment 
must  be  reversed.  The  question  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
Were  the  plaintiffs  guilty  of  a  conversion  of  the  defendant's  securities 
by  pledging  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiffs'  own  business, 
mingling  them  with  other  securities,  and  obtaining  loans  thereon  for 
a  greater  amount  than  the  indebtedness  of  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tiffs on  account  thereof,  and  without  retaining  in  the  plaintiffs'  pos- 
session other  securities  of  a  like  kind  and  amount? 

There  are  some  things  about  which  there  is  no  dispute.  The  rela- 
tions of  pledgor  and  pledgee  existed  between  the  defendant  and  the 
plaintiffs.  The  securities  were  the  property  of  the  defendant,  and 
the  plaintiffs  had  a  lien  thereon  for  the  amount  of  their  advances. 
The  unauthorised  sale  of  the  securities  by  the  plaintiffs  would  have 
been  a  conversion  thereof.  An  unauthorized  loan  of  the  securities 
by  the  plaintiffs,  with  the  understanding  that  the  persons  borrow- 
ing them  might  sell  or  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  pleasure, 
would  have  been  a  conversion  thereof.  Such  sale  or  loan  would  not 
have  been  consistent  with*  the  general  ownership  and  ultimate  rights 
of  the  defendant.  No  custom,  however  general  or  long  continued, 
could  make  such  sale  or  loan  legal,  because  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  contract  between  the  parties  and  in  derogation  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  had  the  ownership  of 
the  securities,  but  not  the  right  of  possession.  His  interest  in  the 
property  consisted  in  his  right  of  redemption.  By  payment  or  tender 
of  the  indebtedness  the  lien  of  the  plaintiffs  would  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  defendant  would  have  become  entitled  to  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  his  property.  The  plaintiffs  might  take  title; 
to  the  securities  in  their  own  name,  and  were  not  bound  to  retain  or 
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deliver  the  identical  securities  purchased  for  the  defendant.  Their 
duty  was  to  keep  on  hand,  or  under  their  control,  either  the  securi- 
ties of  the  defendant  or  a  like  kind  and  amount  of  securities,  and  to 
have  them  in  such  situation  that  the  defendant,  by  paying  the 
amount  due  by  him  thereon,  could,  at  any  time,  obtain  them.  This 
was  what  the  plaintiffs  agreed  to  do,  and  so  long  as  they  did  this,  the 
fact  that  they  used  the  securities  while  in  their  possession,  awaiting 
redemption  by  the  defendant,  would  not  amount  to  a  conversion 
thereof.  These  principles  are  well  settled  and  are  recognized  by 
both  parties.  See  Markham  v.  Jaudon^  41  N.Y.  235;  Baker  v.  Drake, 
66  id,  522;  Qruman  v.  Smith,  81  id,  28;  Lawrence  v.  MaxweU,  53  id. 
19;  Capron  v.  Thompson,  86  id,  418;  Taussig  v.  Hart,  58  id,  429; 
Caswell  V.  Putnam,  120  id,  153;  Hopper  v.  Sage,  112  id,  635;  Horton 
V.  Morgan,  19  id,  170;  Stewart  v.  Drake,  46  id.  449, 453}  Levy  v.  Loeb, 
85  id.  365. 

It  would  seem  that  the  decision  in  CasweU  v.  PtUnam  (supra),  that 
the  g^ieral  rule^  that  a  sale  or  loa(i  constitutes  a  conversion  of  securi* 
ties,  is  to  be  regarded  as  modified  to  the  extent  that  the  sale  or  loan 
of  the  identical  securities  of  the  {ledger  will  not  be  a  conversion, 
provided  the  pledgee  at  all  times  keeps  in  his  possession,  or  under 
his  control,  securities  of  like  kind  and  amount  as  those  sold  or  loaned. 
In  this  case  we  must  consider  that  the  pledges  were  made  by  plain- 
tififs  without  keeping  in  their  possession  securities  of  a  like  kind  and 
amount,  because  the  defendant  offered  to  make  this  proof  and  the 
evidence  was  excluded.  The  pledges  were,  therefore,  made  of  the 
defendant's  securities,  mixed  and  mingled  with  other  securities, 
and  for  amounts  larger  than  the  indebtedness  of  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiffs,  and  no  other  securities  of  like  kind  and  ^ount  were 
kept  in  their  place.  The  only  question  is,  therefore,  whether  such 
pledges  were  conversions  of  the  securities,  as  sales  or  loans  of  the 
securities  would  have  been  had  the  transactions  been  such  sales  or 
loans.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  the  reasons  that  operate  to  render  sales 
or  loans  of  the  securities  conversions  are  equally  applicable  to  such 
pledges  as  were  made  by  the  plaintiffs  of  defendant's  securities  in 
this  case.  Any  disposition  of  the  defendant's  securities  by  the  plain- 
tiffs which  would  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  immediate  possession 
thereof,  upon  payment  or  tender  of  the  indebtedness  by  him  to  the 
plaintiffs  on  account  of  such  securities  would  amount  to  a  conversion 
thereof.  A  sale  or  loan  would  do  this,  no  securities  of  a  like  kind  and 
amount  being  kept  in  their  place,  because  the  securities  would  be 
gone  and  could  not  be  delivered  to  the  defendant. 

It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  plaintiffs  might  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  other  securities  of  a  like  kind  and  amount  on  payment  or 
tender  being  made  by  defendant,  because  the  plaintiffs  might  not 
have  the  funds  to  purchase  the  new  securities,  and  the  only  reliance 
the  defendant  would  have  would  be  the  personal  financial  responsi- 
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bility  and  ability  of  the  plaintifts,  whereas  he  had  a  right  to  rely 
upon  the  securities  themselves,  and  if  they  were  retained  he  could 
get  them,  whether  the  plaintiffs  were  financially  responsible  or 
not. 

As  said  by  Rapallo,  J.,  in  Taussig  v.  Hartf  supra^  430:  "To  allow 
a  broker  to  sell  his  customer's  stock  without  authority,  and  speculate 
upon  replacing  it  at  a  lower  price,  would  be  encouraging  speculations 
by  agents  at  the  risk  of  their  principals,  totally  inadmissible  under 
familiar  rules.  Should  the  stock  rise  largely  in  price  after  the  broker 
had  thus  divested  himself  of  all  control  over  the  shares  which  he 
had  purchased  on  the  order  of  his  principal,  the  broker  might  be 
unable  to  replace  the  shares,  and  the  principal  would  have  no  remedy 
except  a  personal  claim  against  the  broker.  This  clearly  is  not  what 
is  contemplated  imder  an  agreement  to  buy  and  carry  stocks.  The 
customer  does  not  rely  upon  an  engagement  of  the  broker  to  procure 
and  furnish  the  shares  when  required,  but  upon  his  actually  pur- 
chasing and  holding  the  number  of  shares  ordered,  subject  only  to 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  price.*' 

It  is  not  doubted  but  that  the  plaintiffs  might  lawfully  have 
pledged  the  defendant's  securities,  by  themselves,  separate  and  apart 
from  others,  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  indebtedness  to  them 
by  the  defendant  thereon.  In  such  case  the  defendant  would  have 
been  protected,  because  he  could  have  gone  to  the  pledgees  and 
have  obtained  the  securities  by  payment  or  tender  of  the  amount 
of  his  indebtedness  and  nothing  more  {Chapman  v.  Brooks^  31  N.Y, 
75) ;  but  mingling  them  with  other  securities  and  pledging  them  for 
an  amount  larger  than  the  defendant's  indebtedness  would  have 
placed  them  where  the  defendant  could  not  have  obtained  them  by 
a  payment  or  tender  of  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness,  and  would 
have  been  illegal  and  unauthorized.  McNeil  v.  Tenth  National  Bank^ 
46  N.Y.  325;  Schouler  on  Baihnents  [1st  ed.],  201.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  plaintiffs  might  be  able  to  get  defendant's  securities  re- 
leased from  the  pledges  made  by  them,  by  paying  up  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  amount  for  which  the  pledges  were  made,  and  so  be  able 
to  surrender  them  to  defendant  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  amount 
of  his  indebtedness.  His  doing  this,  like  his  purchasing  other  securi- 
ties in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  loan  already  referred  to,  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  his  having  the  funds  to  pay  the  amounts  for  which  the 
pledges  had  been  made  or  upon  his  ability  to  get  such  securities  re- 
leased, and  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  pledges  as  would 
apply  to  sales  or  loans  under  like  circumstances.  The  referee  based 
his  decision  upon  this  point  upon  the  consideration  that  "all  that 
the  customer  has  a  right  to  require  is  a  deUvery  of  his  property  on 
payment  of  the  brokers'  hen  thereon,  and  the  proof  before  me  is  that 
the  plaintiffs  at  aU  times  had  control  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  bought 
aad  carried  by  them  for  the  defendant,  and  were  at  aU  times  able  and 
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ready  to  make  delivery  of  tkem  to  the  defendant  on  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance due  on  hia  account,^' 

If  this  statement  were  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  true,  the  judg- 
ment might  be  sustained  upon  such  facts,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  defendant  offered  to  prove  a  different  state  of  facts. 
The  offer  was  to  prove  that  instead  of  the  securities  being  at  all  times 
under  the  control  of  the  plaintiffs,  so  that  they  were  at  all  times  able 
and  ready  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  defendant  on  payment  of  his 
indebtedness,  the  securities  were  mingled  with  other  securities,  and 
were  pledged  to  third  parties  for  amounts  larger  than  the  indebted- 
ness by  defendant  to  the  plaintiffs.  This  evidence  was  excluded. 
If  it  had  been  received  and  relied  on,  it  would  have  appeared  that 
the  control  of  plaintiffs  over  the  securities  and  their  ability  to  deliver 
the  same  to  the  defendant  would  have  rested,  as  we  have  before  sug- 
gested, upon  the  personal  ability  of  plaintiffs  to  discharge  the  amounts 
for  which  the  pledges  were  made  or  otherwise  obtain  possession  of 
the  securities.  If  such  pledges  had  been  made,  and  the  plaintiffs  had 
absconded  or  become  entirely  insolvent,  the  defendant  would  not  have 
been  able  to  get  possession  of  his  securities  by  merely  paying  the 
indebtedness  thereon  by  himself  to  the  plaintiffs.  We  are  unable  in 
any  view  of  the  case  to  see  how  the  pledges  of  the  defendant's  securi- 
ties could  be  said  to  have  been  legal.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  were 
illegal  and  were  conversions  of  such  securities. 

The  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  upon  this  point  requires  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  and  a  new  trial  of  the  case.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  other  questions  raised  on  this  appeal.  The  case 
is  here  determined  largely  upon  the  rejection  of  evidence  offered, 
and  when  the  defendant  is  permitted  to  give  such  evidence  as  he  can, 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pledges  alleged  to  have  been  made, 
the  other  questions  arising  in  the  case  may  need  consideration. 

The  judgment  appealed  from  should  be  reversed,  and  a  new  trial 
ordered  before  another  referee,  with  costs  to  appellant  to  Abide  event. 

Van  Brunt,  P.  J.,  Rumbet  and  Pabkbr,  J  J.,  concurred;  Pat- 
terson, J.,  concurred  in  result. 

Note.  —  On  the  question  whether  a  pledgee  of  stock  may  prop- 
erly dispose  of  that  stock,  if  he  keep  an  equal  number  of  other  shares 
of  such  stock  under  his  control,  compare  Alien  v.  Dvboia,  117  Mich. 
115. 
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16  C.  B.  N.S.  830.    ISed. 

Erle,  C.J. I  now  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
court:  — 
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In  tyovftr  t)y  t^ift  A.qg^gjieiB  uyijer  the  bankruptby  of  on^Cugamim^, 
the  facts  were  that  riimmji^g  h<^  dep9^it^  hr^nHy  lying  in  a  dock 
with  one  Stear,  by  delivering  to  him  the  dock-warrant,  and  had 
agreed  that  Stgftf  ^'g^t  ^!^\  if^thejoan  was  not  repaid  on  the .2fltb 
of  January;  that,  onjthe  28th  of  Janu^ry,^  Stear  sold  the  brandy,  and 
on  the  29th  handed  over  the  dock-warrant  to  the  vendees,  who  on 
the  30th  took  actual  possession. 

Upon  these  facts,  the  questions  are,  —  first,  was  there  a  conver- 
sion? and,  if  yes,  —  secondly,  what  is  the  measure  of  damages? 

To^hefirst_guestion  our  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  wrong- 
ful saleonthe25tE7fbIIowed  on  the  29th  by  the  delivery  of  the 
dock-warrant  in  pursuance  thereof,  was,  we  think,  a  conversion.  The 
dftf^dflrP^-  wyQpgfullYgflsumed  to  b^  QwngHn^gljinjgj  aridj  although 
tha-aalo  alono  miffhtjiot  be  a  converaion^  yet,  by  cjelivering  nver  thfl 
HAfiTf-wftrranf  f.f>  %\tP(  vendeftfl  in  piiraiiftnee  of  Such  sale,  he  interfered 
witklhe  right  which  niinnming  hsu\  nf  tn-^pg  pnM|>flflinn  on  the  2Qth 
^f  he  rep^d  the  loan^  for  which  purpose  the  dock-warrant  would 
have  been  an  important  instrument.  We  decide  for  the  plaintiff  on 
this  ground:  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  other  grounds  on 
which  he  relied  to  prove  a  conversion.  Then  the  second  question 
arises. 

The  plmntify  ronfpn^j^  i;.hat  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  the 
goods  sold  by  the  defendant,  without  any  deduction,  on  the  ground 
that  the  interest  of  the  defendant  as  bailee  ceased  when  he  made  a 
wrongful  sale,  and  that  therefore  he  became  liable  to  all  the  damages 
which  a  mere  wrong-doer  who  had  wilfully  appropriated  to  himself 
the  property  of  another  without  any  right  ought  to  pay.   ButJEe 

ftrft  of  npjninn  that  tViA  pIftintiflF  \a  nnt  PntitlftH  f/^  thft  f^^ll  value  of  the 

goods.  TKfi  dfip^^'^t  ^^  ^hff  goods  in  question  with  the  defendant  to 
secure  repayment  of  a  loan  to  him  on  a  given  day,  ^th  ft  i^^f^r  fr^ 
sell  in  case  of  default  on  th^t  jay^  rrftntgdjinintfirfflt  and  n  right  of 
property  m  the  goods  which  wj«  piorft  than  a  mereJien^  and  the 
wrongful  act  of  thg  pawnee  did  not  annihilate  thfi  rnntrnrt  bf*tw^n 

thft  partjeq  Qor  thft  infprftflt  pf  thft  pawnfifi  in  thft  p;oorffl  nndgr  that 

contract. 

It  is  clear  that  the  actual  damage  was  merely  nominal.  The  de- 
fendant by  mistake  delivered  over  the  dock-warrant  a  few  hours 
only  before  the  sale  and  delivery  by  him  would  have  been  lawful; 
and  by  such  premature  delivery  the  plaintiff  did  not  lose  anything, 
as  the  bankrupt  had  no  intention  to  redeem  the  pledge  by  paying 
the  loan. 

If  the  plaintiff's  action  had  been  for  breach  of  contract  in  not  keep- 
ing the  pledge  till  the  given  day,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  he  had  really  sustained,  and  no  more:  and 
that  would  be  a  nominal  sum  only.  The  plaintiff's  action  here  is  in 
name  for  the  wrongful  conversion;  but,  in  substance,  it  is  the  same 
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cause  of  action;  and  the  change  of  the  form  of  pleading  ought  not  in 
reason  to  affect  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid. 
•  There  is  authority  for  holding,  that,  in  measuring  the  damages  to 
be  paid  to  the  pawnor  by  the  pawnee  for  a  wrongful  conversion  of 
the  pledge,  the  interest  of  the  pawnee  in  the  pledge  ought  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  On  this  principle  the  damages  were  measured  in 
Chinery  v.  Viallj  5  Hurlst.  &  N.  288.  There,  the  defendant  had  sold 
sheep  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  because  there  was  delay  in  the  payment 
of  the  price  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  resold  the  sheep.  For  this 
wrong  the  court  held  that  trover  lay,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  recover  damages;  but  that,  in  measuring  the  amount  of 
those  damages,  although  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified 
against  any  loss  he  had  really  sustained  by  the  resale,  yet  the  de- 
fendant as  an  unpaid  vendor  had  an  interest  in  the  sheep  against  the 
vendee  under  the  contract  of  sale,  and  might  deduct  the  price  due 
to  himself  from  the  plaintiff,  from  the  value  of  the  sheep  at  the  time 
of  the  conversion. 

In  Story  on  Baihnents,  §  315,  it  is  said:  "If  the  pawnor,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  default  or  conversion  by  the  pawnee,  has  recovered 
back  the  pawn  or  its  value,  still  the  debt  remains  and  is  recoverable, 
unless  in  such  prior  action  it  has  been  deducted:  and  it  seems  that, 
by  the  common  law,  the  pawnee  in  such  action  for  the  value  has  a  right 
to  have  the  amount  of  his  debt  recouped  in  damages."  For  this  he 
cites  Jarvis  v.  Rogers^  15  Mass.  R.  389.  The  principle  is  also  exem- 
plified m  Bnerly  v.  Kendall,  17  Q.B.  937  (E.  C.  L.  R.  vol.  79).  There, 
although  the  form  of  the  security  was  a  mortgage,  and  not  a  pledge; 
and  although  the  action  was  trespass,  and  not  trover;  yet  the  sub- 
stance of  the  transaction  was  in  close  analogy  with  the  present  case. 
There  was  a  loan  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  secured  by  a  bill 
of  sale  of  the  plaintiff's  goods,  in  which  was  a  reservation  to  the 
plaintiff  of  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the  goods  till  he  should  make 
default  in  some  payment.  Before  any  default,  the  defendant  took 
the  goods  from  the  plaintiff,  and  sold  theih.  For  this  wrong  he  was 
liable  in  trespass:  but  the  measure  of  damages  was  held  to  be,  not 
the  value  of  the  goods,  but  the  loss  which  the  plaintiff  had  really 
sustained  by  being  deprived  of  the  possession.  The  wrongful  act  of 
the  defendant  did  not  annihilate  his  interest  in  the  goods  under  the 
bill  of  sale;  and  such  interest  was  to  be  considered  in  measuring  the 
extent  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  damages. 

On  these  authorities  we  hold  that  the  damages  due  to  the  plaintiff 
for  the  wrongful  conversion  ^oftte  pledge  by  the  defendantj  are  to 
be  measured  by  the  lossTie^as  really  sustained ^and  that,  in  measur- 
ing those  damages,  the  interest  of  the  defendant  in  the  pledge  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  follows 
that  the  amount  is  merely  nominal,  and  therefore  that  the  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  should  stand,  with  damages  40^. 
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Williams,  J.  I  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  court  that  there  was 
sufficient  proof  of  a  conversion;  for,  although  the  mere  sale  of  the 
goods  (according  to  The  Lancashire  Wagon  Company  v.  Fitzhughy  6 
Hurlst.  &  N.  502)  would  have  been  insufficient,  yet  I  think  the  hand- 
ing over  of  the  dock-warrant  to  the  vendees  before  the  time  had  ar- 
rived at  which  the  brandies  could  be  properly  sold,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  pledged,  constituted  a  conversion,  inas- 
much as  it  was  tantamount  to  a  delivery.  Not  that  the  warrant  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  symbol,  according  to  the  doctrine 
applied  to  cases  of  donations  mortis  causa;  it  is  the  means  of  coming 
at  the  possession  of  a  thing  which  will  not  admit  of  corporal  delivery. 
Ward  V.  Turnery  2  Ves.  sen.  431;  Smith  v.  Smith,  2  Stra.  295. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  my  Lord  and  my  learned  Brothers  as  to 
the  other  point;  for,  I  think  the  damages  ought  to  stand  for  the  full 
value  of  the  brandies.  The  general  rule  is  indisputable,  that  the 
measure  of  damages  in  trover  is  the  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  the  conversion.  To  this  rule  there  are  admitted  exceptions. 
There  is  the  well-known  case  of  a  redelivery  of  the  goods  before 
action  brought,  which,  though  it  cannot  cure  the  conversion,  yet 
will  go  in  mitigation  of  damages.  Another  exception  is  to  be  found 
in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  has  only  a  partial  interest  in  the  thing 
converted.  Thus,  if  one  of  several  joint-tenants  or  tenants  in  com- 
mon alone  brings  an  action  against  a  stranger,  he  can  recover  only 
the  value  of  his  share.  So,  if  the  plaintiff,  though  solely  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the  thing  converted,  is  entitled  to  an  interest  lim- 
ited in  duration,  he  can  only  recover  damages  proportionate  to  such 
Umited  interest,  in  an  action  against  the  person  entitled  to  the  resi- 
due of  the  property  (though  he  may  recover  the  full  value  in  an 
action  against  a  stranger).  The  case  of  Brierly  v.  KendaUy  which 
my  Lord  has  cited,  is  an  example  of  this  exception.  There,  the  goods 
had  been  assigned  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  by  a  deed  the 
terms  of  which  operated  as  a  re-demise,  and,  since  the  defendant's 
» quasi  estate  in  remainder  was  not  destroyed  or  forfeited  by  his  con- 
version of  the  quasi  particular  estate,  the  plaintiff,  as  owner  of  that 
estate,  was  only  entitled  to  recover  damages  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  it. 

With  respect,  however,  to  liens,  the  rule,  I  apprehend,  is  well  es- 
tablished, that,  if  a  man  having  a  hen  on  goods  abuses  it  by  wrong- 
fully parting  with  them,  the  hen  is  annihilated,  and  the  owner's  right 
to  possession  revives,  and  he  may  recover  their  value  in  damages  in 
an  action  of  trover.  With  reference  to  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  useful 
to  refer  to  Story  on  Baibnents.  In  §325,  that  writer  says:  "The  doc- 
trine of  the  common  law  now  established  in  England,  after  some 
diversity  of  opinion,  is,  that  a  factor  having  a  lien  on  goods  for  ad- 
vances or  for  a  general  balance,  has  no  right  to  pledge  the  goods, 
and  that,  if  he  does  pledge  them,  he  conveys  no  title  to  the  pledgee. 
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The  effect  of  this  doctrine  is,  in  England,  to  deny  to  the  pledgee  any 
right  in  such  a  case  to  retain  the  goods  even  for  the  advances  or  bal- 
ance due  to  the  factor.  In  short,  the  transfer  is  deemed  wholly  tor- 
tious; so  that  the  principal  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  pledge,  with- 
out making  any  allowance  or  deduction  whatever  for  the  debts  due 
by  him  to  the  factor."  After  stating  that  the  English  legislature  had 
at  length  interfered,  the  learned  author  continues,  in  §326,  ''In 
America,  the  general  doctrine  that  a  factor  cannot  pledge  the  goods 
of  his  principal  has  been  repeatedly  recognised.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear as  yet  to  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  declaring  the  pledge 
altogether  a  tortious  proceeding,  so  that  the  title  is  not  good  in  the 
pledge  even  to  the  extent  of  the  lien  of  the  factor,  or  so  that  the 
principal  may  maintain  an  action  against  the  pledgee  without  dis- 
charging the  lien,  or  at  least  giving  the  pledgee  a  right  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  lien  in  the  damages"  But,  in  the  6th  edition,  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  it  is  added,  '^  Later  decisions  have,  however,  fully  settled 
the  law,  that  a  pledge  by  a  factor  of  his  principal's  goods  is  wholly 
tortious,  and  the  owner  may  recover  the  whole  value  of  the  pledgee, 
withoiU  any  deduction  or  recoupment  for  his  claim  against  the  factor." 
And  I  may  mention  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  rule  as  to  liens 
was  acted  upon  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  iSte- 
bd  V.  Springfieldy  9  Law  T.  N.S.  326. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a  rule  in  respect  of 
pledges  is  inconsistent  with  Chinery  v.  Viall,  mentioned  by  my  Lord, 
it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  decision  of  that  case  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  general  rule  as  to  damages  in  trover,  but  only  estab- 
lishes a  further  exception  in  the  peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous 
case  of  an  unpaid  vendor,  whose  right  in  all  cases  has  been  deemed 
to  exceed  a  lien:  see  Blackburn  on  Contracts,  p.  320.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, think  that  this  exception  can  be  properly  extended  to  the  case 
of  a  pledgee.  An  unpaid  vendor  has  rights  independent  of  and  ante- 
cedent to  his  lien  for  the  purchase-money.  But  the  property  of  a 
pledgee  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  transaction  of  bailment;  j^nd,  if  • 
the  bailment  is  terminated,  must  surely  perish  with  it.  Accordingly, 
it  is  said  in  Story  on  Bailments,  §  327,  ''It  has  been  intimated  that 
there  is,  or  may  be,  a  distinction  favourable  to  the  pledgee,  which 
does  not  apply,  or  may  not  apply,  to  a  factor,  since  the  latter  has 
but  a  lien,  whereas  the  former  has  a  special  property  in  the  goods. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  point  out  any  substantial  distinction  between  the 
case  of  a  pledgee  and  the  case  of  a  factor.  The  latter  holds  the  goods 
of  his  principal  as  a  security  and  pledge  for  his  advances  and  other 
dues.  He  has  a  special  property  in  them,  and  may  maintain  an  ac- 
tion for  any  violation  of  this  possession,  either  by  the  principal  or 
by  a  stranger.  And  he  is  generally  treated,  in  judicial  discussions, 
as  in  the  condition  of  a  pledgee."  Again,  in  §  299.  —  "As  possession 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  title  by  pledge,  so,  by  the  common  law, 
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the  positive  loss  or  the  delivery  back  of  the  possession  of  the  thing 
with  the  consent  of  the  pledgee,  terminates  his  tide,''  And,  further, 
in  the  same  section,  —  "  If  the  pledgee  voluntarily,  by  his  own  act, 
places  the  pledge  beyond  his  own  power,  as,  by  agreeing  that  it  may 
be  attached  at  the  suit  of  a  third  person,  that  will  amount  to  a 
waiver  of  his  pledge."   See  Whitaker  v.  Sumner y  20  Pick.  R.  399. 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  bailment  in  the  present  case  was 
terminated  by  the  sale  before  the  stipulated  time;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  goods  became  as  free  as  if  the  bail- 
ment had  never  taken  place.  If  he  had  brought  an  action  against  an 
innocent  vendee,  the  passage  I  have  already  cited  from  Story,  §  325, 
demonstrates  that  he  might  have  recovered  the  absolute  value  of 
the  goods  as  damages.  Why  should  he  be  in  a  worse  condition  in 
respect  to  an  action  against  the  pledgee  who  has  violated  the  con- 
tract of  pledge? 

The  true  doctrine,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that,  whenever  the  plain- 
tiff could  have  resumed  the  property,  if  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  it, 
and  could  have  rightfully  held  it  when  recovered  as  the  full  and 
absolute  owner,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  it  as  damages 
in  the  action  of  trover,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  such  resumption. 

In  the  present  case,  I  think  it  plain  that  the  bailment  having  been 
terminated  by  the  wrongful  sale,  the  plaintiff  might  have  resmned 
possession  of  the  goods  freed  from  the  bailment,'and  might  have  held 
them  rightfully  when  so  resumed,  as  the  absolute^ owner,  against  all 
the  world.  And  I  therefore  think  he  ought  to  recover  the  full  value 
of  them  in  this  action. 

Nor  can  I  see  any  injustice  in  the  defendant's  being  thus  remitted 
to  his  unsecured  debt,  because  his  lien  has  been  forfeited  by  his  own 
violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  created. 

Rule  absoliUe  to  reduce  the  damages  to  408. 

Note.  —  In  HaUiday  v.  Holgate,  L.  R.  3  Exch.  299,  on  similar 
facts,  the  court  held  thftt  not  even  nominal  damages  to  the  plaintiff 
were  proper,  as  the  plaintiff,  not  having  paid  his  debt,  did  not  have 
the  immediate  right  to  the  possession  of  the  chattel. 


WHIPPLE  V.  DUTTON. 

175  Mass.  365.     1900. 

Tort,  by  the  assignees  in  insolvency  of  the  estate  of  the  Beacon 
Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  for  the  conversion  of  five  hundred 
bicycles.  Trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  without  a  jury,  before  Lillby, 
J.,  who  allowed  a  bill  of  exceptions,  in  substance  as  follows. 

During  the  years  1892  and  1893  the  Beacon  Cycle  Manufactiuing 
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Company,  a  corporation,  was  engaged  in  Westborough  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  bicycles.  On  June  26,  1893,  the  corporation 
entered  into  an  agreement  in  writing  with  the  defendants,  which 
recited  that  the  corporation  had  simultaneously  delivered  to  the 
defendants  five  hundred  "Nomad "  bicycles  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing money  for  its  use  as  a  corporation,  and  had  executed  and  deliv- 
ered therewith  its  three  promissory  notes,  each  for  $4,166.67,  of  even 
date,  payable  in  thirty,  sixty,  and  nuiety  days  from  date,  the  amount 
of  the  notes  being  mstde  up  by  calling  each  of  the  bicycles  of  the 
value  of  $25  each;  that  if  the  first  note  was  paid,  the  defendants 
should  release  one  third  of  the  five  hundred  bicycles  on  being  paid 
$26  for  each  bicycle,  the  amount  of  the  note  being  payment  so  far  as 
the  bicycles  released,  but  if  the  note  was  not  paid,  then  one  third 
of  the  bicycles  should  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  defendants; 
that  if  the  second  note  was  paid,  another  one  third  of  the  bicycles 
should  be  released  on  the  payment  of  $27  a  bicycle;  and  if  the  third 
note  was  paid,  then  the  remainder  of  the  bicycles  should  be  released 
on  the  payment  of  $28  each  therefor,  but  if  each  note  was  not  paid, 
then  such  one  third  of  the  bicycles  should  be  the  absolute  property  of 
the  defendants;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  bicycles  might  be 
released  at  the  maturity  of  the  first  note  "by  paying  $26  for  the 
whole  number  of  the  five  hundred  bicycles,  the  Other  two  notes  to  be 
then  given  up."         ♦ 

The  five  hundred  bicycles  were  not  delivered  to  the  defendants 
as  recited  in  this  agreement,  and  later  the  same  day  the  corporation 
executed  the  following  paper:  "This  instrument  entitles  Houghton 
&  Button  to  the  deUvery  to  them  of  five  hundred  Nomad  bicycles, 
the  same  being  an  accepted  order  for  said  number  of  machines  to  be 
delivered  to  them  as  they  may  request,  as  rapidly  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  week;  and  this  delivery  is  to  be  on  the  terms  of  our 
agreement  with  them  dated  June  26, 1893,  and  is  hereby  made  a  part 
thereof;  said  machines  having  been  paid  for  in  cash  and  agreements." 
Wheels  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty-four  were  delivered 
to  the  defendants  in  June  and  July,  1893,  at  various  times,  and  as 
delivered  the  defendants  advanced  to  or  paid  the  corporation  at  the 
rate  of  $25  a  wheel.  The  balance  of  the  five  hundred  wheels  was 
never  delivered,  and  the  last  of  the  three  notes  mentioned  in  the 
agreement  was  not  used  by  the  defendants  or  presented  for  payment. 
The  corporation  did  not  pay  the  notes  referred  to  in  the  agreement 
at  their  maturity,  and  has  never  paid  the  same  or  any  part  thereof, 
but  on  October  7,  1893,  was  declared  insolvent  by  the  court  of  insol- 
yency  for  the  county  of  Worcester  upon  a  petition  by  one  of  its 
creditors,  and  on  October  31, 1893,  the  plaintiffs  were  duly  appointed 
assignees  of  the  insolvent  estate. 

On  October  12,  1893,  the  defendants  began  to  sell  the  bicycles 
received  under  the  agreements,  at  private  sale  and  singly  or  in  small 
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lots,  and  all  of  them  had  been  sold  before  June,  1894.  The  defendants 
did  not  serve  any  notice  upon  the  corporation  or  upon  the  plaintiffs 
of  an  intention  to  sell;  but  the  secretary  of  the  corporation  knew  that 
sales  were  being  made,  and  in  general  as  to  the  price,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  he  objected  thereto.  The  sales  were  made  openly 
at  the  large  establishment  of  the  defendants  in  Boston;  and  the 
bicycles  were  exhibited  in  the  defendants'  windows,  where  they  were 
seen  by  an  officer  of  the  corporation. 

It  was  not  contended  that  the  defendants  did  not  use  good  judg- 
ment and  diligence  in  effecting  sales  at  favorable  prices,  the  plaintiffs 
contending  that  the  defendants  had  no  right  to  sell  at  all. 

In  September,  1894,  before  the  bringing  of  the  writ,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  called  upon  counsel  for  the  defendants,  to  whom  he  had 
been  referred  by  the  defendants,  and  was  informed  that  all  the  bicy- 
cles had  been  sold  by  the  defendants,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  return  them  if  demanded;  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  a 
tender  would  be  required,  stated  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  make 
any  demand  or  tender. 

He  further  stated  that  upon  failure  of  the  corporation  to  pay  its 
notes,  he  considered  that  the  bicycles  mentioned  in  the  agreement 
became  absolutely  the  property  of  the  defendants;  and  that  they 
recognized  no  rights  of  the  assignees  to  recover  the  value  of  the  goods. 
There  was  evidence  that  the  bicycles  were  worth  from  $50  to  $80 
apiece. 

The  judge  ruled,  as  requested  by  the  defendants,  that  the  plain- 
tiffs were  not  entitled  to  recover,  and  found  for  the  defendants;  and 
the  plaintiffs  alleged  exceptions. 

Morton,  J.  We  assume,  as  the  defendants  contend,  that  the  trans- 
actions of  June  26  constituted  a  pledge  of  the  bicycles  received  by 
the  defendants,  and  that  the  subsequent  sales  as  made  by  the  defend- 
ants were  unauthorized.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  the  bicycles  thus  sold.  The  de- 
fendants had  possession  of  the  bicycles,  and  had  a  lien  on  them  for 
sums  lent  to  the  bicycle  company  which  were  overdue  and  unpaid. 
They  had  a  right  to  foreclose  the  pledge  in  any  manner  authorized 
by  law.  The  plaintiffs  contend  that  they  foreclosed  in  a  manner 
unauthorized  by  law.  But  the  only  effect,  it  seems  to  us,  of  the 
unauthorized  sales  by  the  defendants  was  to  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to 
recover  any  damages  sustained  thereby.  The  plaintiffs  admit  in 
substance  that  the  defendants  used  good  judgment  and  diligence 
in  selling  and  that  the  sales  were  effected  at  favorable  prices,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  proceeds  were  more  than  enough  to  pay 
what  was  due  the  defendants.  Under  such  circumstances  we  fail 
to  see  how  the  plaintiffs  have  sustained  any  damage.  It  .would  be 
singular  if,  having  a  right  to  foreclose  the  pledge,  the  defendants 
should  be  held  to  have  lost  their  lien  and  to  be  liable  for  the  value  of 
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the  bicycles,  because,  without  inflicting  any  damage  thereby  on  the 
pledgor,  they  went  the  wrong  way  about  the  foreclosure,  or  claimed 
a  greater  right  than  they  actually  had.  We  do  not  think  that  such 
is  the  law.  See  DahiU  v.  Booker,  140  Mass.  308;  Farrar  v.  Paine,  173 
Mass.  58  and  cases  cited;  HalUday  v.  Holgate,  L.  R.  3  Ex.  299; 
Johnson  v.  Stear,  16  C.  B.  (N.S.)  330. 

Other  questions  have  been  raised  and  argued  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  views  expressed  above,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary 

to  consider. 

Exceptions  overruled. 

Note.  —  There  are  numerous  authorities  to  the  effect-  that  a 
pledgee,  by  making  an  unauthorized  transfer  of  the  pledge,  does  not 
forfeit  the  debt  owed  by  the  pledgor,  and  that  he  may  avail  himself 
of  such  debt,  in  defending  an  action  for  the  conversion  of  the  pledge. 
See  Hdllack  Co.  v.  Gray,  19  Ck)l.  149;  Rosenztoeig  v.  Frazery  82  Ind. 
342;  Feige  v.  Burt,  118  Mich.  243;  Woodworth  v.  HascaU,  59  Neb. 
124;  Wilson  v.  LitOe,  2  N.Y.  443;  NeOer  v.  Kdly,  69  Pa.  403. 
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65  N.  J.  L.  296.     1893. 

This  suit  was  brought  upon  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

"$50,000.  New  York,  April  15,  1884. 

"Four  months  after  date  without  grace,  we  promise  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  National  Bank,  or  order,  at  its  office  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  sum  of  Fifty  thousand  00-100  for  value  received, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  payable  —  having 
deposited  herewith,  and  pledged  as  collateral  security  to  the  holder 
thereof,  the  following  property,  viz. : 

"200  shares  Bankers  &  Merchants  Tel.  Stock. 
;    "200     "      Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Stock. 

"200     "      Delaware,  Lac.  A  W.  R.  R.  Stock. 

"  15  " .  Central  Iowa,  lU.,  Div.  Ist  Bonds,  with  authority  to 
the  holder  hereof  to  sell  the  whole  of  said  property,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  any  substitute  therefor,  or  any  additions  thereto,  at  any 
Broker's  Board,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  or  at  public  or  private  sale 
in  said  city  or  elsewhere,  at  the  option  of  such  holder,  on  the  non* 
performance  of  any  of  the  promises  herein  contained,  without  notice 
of  amount  claimed  to  be  due,  without  demand  of  payment,  without 
advertisement  and  without  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  each 
and  every  of  which  is  hereby  expressly  waived. 

"It  is  agreed  that  in  case  of  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of 
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the  property  hereby  pledged  (which  market  value  is  now  $ ) 

or  which  may  hereafter  be  pledged  for  this  loan,  a  payment  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  this  loan  upon  the  demand  of  the  holder  hereof, 
so  that  the  said  market  value  shall  always  be  at  least  —  per  cent, 
more  than  the  amount  unpaid  of  this  note  and  that  in  case  of  failure 
to  make  such  payment,  this  note  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  holder 
hereof,  become  due  and  payable  forthwith,  anything  hereinbefore 
expressed  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  that  the  holder  may 
immediately  reimburse  —  by  sale  of  the  said  property  or  any  part 
thereof.  In  case  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  any  sale  hereunder, 
shall  be  less  than  the  amount  due  hereon  —  promise  to  pay  to  the 
holder,  forthwith  after  such  sale,  the  amount  of  such  deficiency  with 
l^al  interest. 

**It  is  further  agreed,  that  any  excess  in  the  value  of  said  col- 
laterals, or  surplus  from  the  sale  thereof  beyond  the  amount  due' 
hereon,  shall  be  applicable  upon  any  other  note  or  claim  held  by  the 
holder  hereof  against  —  now  due  or  to  become  due,  or  that  may  be 
hereafter  contracted  and  that,  if  no  other  note  or  claim  against  — 
is  so  held,  such  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  this  note  shall  be  re- 
turned to or assigns. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  upon  any  sale  by  virtue  hereof,  the 
holder  hereof  may  purchase  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  property 
discharged  from  any  right  of  redemption,  which  is  hereby  expressly 
released  to  the  holder  hereof,  who  shall  retain  a  claim  against  the 
maker  hereof  for  any  deficiency  arising  upon  such  sale. 

"A.  W.  DiMocK  &  Co." 

The  other  facts  appear  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

On  error  to  the  Union  Circuit. 
'    The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 

Depue,  J.  The  note  on  which  this  suit  was  brought  was  :n  terms 
made  payable  in  four  months  after  date.  It  became  due  August  15th, 
1884.  This  suit  was  brought  May  21st,  1891.  The  suit  was  in  all 
respects  regular,  and  its  regularity  was  in  no  wise  dependent  upon 
that  paragraph  in  the  pledge  of  securities  which,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, accelerated  the  maturity  of  the  note  and  made  the  money 
payable  at  a  time  earlier  than  that  named  on  its  face. 

The  securities  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  note  were  sold  by 
the  plaintiff  on  the  15th  of  May,  1884,  and  the  note  matured  in  the 
following  August.  From  the  sale  the  sum  of  $45,456.26  was  realized, 
leaving  a  balance  due  on  the  note  of  $4,456.25,  for  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  judgment.  The  defendants'  contention  was  that  the  sale  in 
May  was  unauthorized  and  amounted  in  law  to  a  conversion.  In  all 
'  other  respects  the  sale  was  in  conformity  with  the  power.  On  the 
theory  that  the  sale  at  the  time  in  question  was  unauthorized,  the 
defendants  contended  that  they  were  entitled  to  have  the  value  of 
the  securities  allowed  to  them  at  their  highest  market  price  between 
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the  conversion  and  the  time  of  the  trial.  The  defendants  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  fact  that  in  December,  1886,  and  April  and  May,  1887, 
these  securities  were  worth  in  the  market  the  sum  of  $56,860—' 
suflScient  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  note  and  leave  a  balance  of  S6,860  due 
the  defendants. 

The  defendants'  claim  was  disallowed,  and  judgment  given  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  $4,456.26,  being  the  balance  due  on  the  note 
after  crediting  on  it  the  proceeds  of  sale,  with  interest. 

The  case  was  tried  by  the  judge,  a  jury  being  waived.  A  general 
exception  was  taken  to  his  finding.  Upon  such  an  exception,  if  there 
be  evidence  to  sustain  the  finding,  the  exception  will  not  be  sustained. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  national  bank  located  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  defendants,  at  the  time  of  these  transactions,  were  bankers  and 
brokers  in  New  York.  The  debt  for  which  the  note  was  given  was  a 
*loan  of  $50,000  to  the  defendants.  The  form  of  the  contract  pledging 
securities  for  the  repajrment  of  loans  is  such  as  is  usual  in  that  city. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  parties  were  aware  of  the  effect  of  the 
terms  of  such  contracts,  and  with  the  course  of  dealing  in  that  market 
with  securities  pledged  as  security  for  loans. 

By  the  first  paragraph  in  the  defendants'  contract  the  plaintiff 
was  authorized  to  sell  the  securities  at  any  broker's  board  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  at  public  or  private  sale  in  said  city  or  elsewhere,  at 
its  option,  on  the  non-performance  of  any  of  the  defendants'  promises 
therein  contained,  without  any  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale. 
This  contract  was  embodied  in  and  made  part  of  the  note  itself,  and 
the  promise  to  pay  in  the  note  was  one  of  the  promises  on  the  non- 
payment of  which  a  sale  was  authorized.  The  sale  was  made  through 
a  firm  of  brokers  who  were  members  of  the  stock  exchange  in  New 
York  City.  There  is  no  foundation  in  the  evidence  for  complaint  of 
the  manner  or  fairness  with  which  the  sale  was  conducted. 

The  power  of  the  plaintiff  to  sell  the  securities  before  the  four 
months  named  in  the  note  had  expired,  depends  upon  the  construc- 
tion and  effect  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  contract.  There  was 
some  discussion  on  the  argument  as  to  the  right  to  fill  the  blanks  in 
that  paragraph.  The  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  court 
in  filling  the  blanks.  The  contract  will  be  construed  in  the  condition 
it  was  in  when  it  was  delivered  to  the  plaintiff.  In  this  paragraph  it 
is  provided  that  in  case  of  a  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the 
property  pledged,  the  defendants  should,  on  demand  by  the  holder 
of  the  note,  make  a  payment  thereon,  so  that  the  market  value  of 
the  securities  should  always  be  more  than  the  amount  of  the  debt; 
and  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  defendants  to  make  such  pay- 
ment, the  note  should,  at  the  payee's  option,  become  due  forthwith, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  might  immediately  reimburse  itself  by  the  sale 
of  the  property  or  any  part  thereof;  and  that  in  case  the  net  proceeds 
of  such  sale  should  be  less  than  the  amount  then  due  on  the  note,  the 
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defendants  should  forthwith,  after  such  sale,  pay  the  amount  of  such 
deficiency,  with  interest. 

The  power  to  sell  the  securities  before  the  maturity  of  the  note, 
according  to  its  terms,  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  concurrence 
of  two  conditions  —  the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the 
property  pledged,  and  the  failure  of  the  defendants,  after  demand,  to 
make  a  payment  on  accoimt  of  the  loan,  so  that  the  market  value  of 
the  securities  pledged  should  be  more  than  the  amount  due  on  the 
note. 

The  proof  was  that  on  the  6th  of  May,  1884,  the  firm  of  Grant, 
Ward  &  Co.  failed,  and  the  Marine  Bank  closed  its  doors.  On  the 
14th  the  Metropolitan  Bank  closed  its  doors,  and  a  number  of  leading 
bankers  failed.  These  failures  created  a  panic  in  the  money  market, 
and  a  great  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  all  commercial 
securities.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  defendants'  embar- 
rassments led  them  to  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 
It  fully  appeared  that  at  the  commencement  of  business  hours  on 
the  morning  of  May  15th,  the  securities  pledged  had  so  depreciated 
that  their  market  value  was  considerably  below  the  amount  of  the 
plaintiff's  debt.  Under  a  pledge  with  a  power  of  sale  such  as  exists 
in  this  case,  the  pledgee,  unless  restrained  by  other  conditions  in  the 
contract  of  pledge,  has  a  right  to  sell  whenever  the  condition  of  the 
market  makes  it  prudent  for  him  to  do  so  for  the  protection  of  his 
interests. 

The  other  condition  was  that  a  demand  should  be  made  upon  the 
defendants,  and  that  upon  such  demand  the  defendants  should  pay 
on  account  of  the  note  a  sum  sufficient  to  reduce  the  amount  due 
below  the  market  value  the  securities  then  had.  The  case  shows 
that  at  the  beginning  of  business  hours  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
two  notices  were  served  on  the  defendants.  One  of  these  notices 
was  in  a  form,  signed  by  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  in  these  words: 
''I  hereby  call  your  loan  of  April  15,  1884,  for  $50,000."  This 
notice  was  plainly  not  a  demand  in  conformity  with  the  condition 
expressed  in  the  contract.  A  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the 
securities  pledged  did  not  convert  the  loan,  which  was  made  on  four 
months'  time,  into  a  call  loan.  That  condition  of  affairs  imposed 
upon  the  defendant  the  obligation,  not  to  pay  the  note  in  full,  but  by 
a  payment  upon  it  to  reduce  the  loan  until  the  amount  remaining 
due  was  under  the  market  value  of  the  securities.  It  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  the  other  notice  served  was  "a  demand  for  the  payment 
on  account  of  the  loan  to  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  securities."  Neither  the  original  notice  nor  a  copy  was  pro- 
duced. The  witness  who  testified  upon  this  subject  was  not  able  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  depreciation,  but  he  added  that  such  depre- 
ciation was  known  to  both  the  borrower  and  lender. 
^   The  object  of  a  demand  in  a  contract  of  this  sort  is  to  give  the 
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party  an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  contract  and 
preserve  his  securities  from  sale  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  the  loan  was  negotiated;  and  it  would  be  reasonable  that  in 
making  the  demand  the  party,  before  he  is  put  in  default,  should 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  depreciation,  approxi- 
nmtely,  at  least,  and  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  to  save  his  rights 
should  be  specified.  If  the  case  rested  solely  on  the  sufficiency  of 
the  demand  made,  I  should  have  some  hesitation  in  sustaining  this 
judgment. 

Assuming  that  the  sale  of  the  securities  in  May  was  unauthorized, 
it  was  a  conversion  of  the  property,  though  the  sale  was  made  in 
good  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  judge's  finding  and  the  rule  of  damages 
applied  were  correct. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  measure  of  damages  for  conversion 
is  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  conversion.  This  rule 
has  been  modified  with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
commercial  securities  vendible  in  the  market,  the  market  value  of 
which  is  liable  to  frequent  and  great  fluctuations  caused  by  the 
depression  and  inflation  of  prices  in  the  market. 

In  Markham  v.  Jaudon,  41  N.Y.  235,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  as  between  a  customer  and  his  broker,  holding  stock  purchased 
for  the  former,  which  had  been  pledged  as  security  for  advances 
made  in  the  purchase,  the  measure  of  damages  for  the  conversion  by 
an  unauthorized  sale  was  the  highest  market  price  between  the  time 
of  the  conversion  and  the  trial.  Relying  upon  this  case,  the  defend- 
ants put  in  evidence  ho  proof  of  value  except  the  market  value  in 
December,  1886,  and  April  and  May,  1887.  But  Markham  v.  Javdon 
has  been  overruled  by  a  series  of  cases  in  the  New  York  courts,  and 
the  rule  adopted  that  in  such  cases  the  principal  may  disaffirm  the 
sale,  and  that  the  advance  in  the  market  price  from  the  time  of  sale 
up  to  a  reasonable  time  to  replace  it,  after  notice  of  the  sale,  was  the 
proper  measure  of  damages.  Baker  v.  Drakty  53  N.Y.  211;  s.  c.  66 
Id.  518;  Gruman  v.  Smithy  81  Id.  25;  CoU  v.  Owens,  90  Id.  368.  These 
decisions  were  made  in  cases  where  the  transactions  were  dealings 
between  the  customer  and  broker  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks 
on  a  margin.  Subsequently,  the  same  rule  was  applied  where  the 
owner  of  stock,  for  which  he  had  paid  full  value  and  which  he  held  as 
an  investment,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  broker  as  collateral  security 
for  the  debt  of  a  third  person,  upon  condition  that  it  should  not  be 
sold  for  six  months,  the  stock  having  been  sold  without  the  owner's 
authority  before  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Under  the  decisions 
of  the  New  York  courts,  reasonable  time,  where  the  facts  are  undis- 
puted, is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court.  Wright  v.  Bank  of  Metrop' 
olis,  110  N.Y.  237.  In  CoU  v.  OwenSy  90  N.Y.  368,  thirty  days  after 
the  sale  and  notice  of  it  was  regarded  as  reasonable  time.  The  rule  of 
the  highest  intermediate  value  between  the  time  of  the  conversion 
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and  the  time  of  the  trial  has  been  rejected  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  the  proper  measure  of  damages,  and  the  rule 
that  the  highest  intermediate  value  between  the  time  of  the  convert 
sion  and  a  reasonable  time  after  the  owner  has  received  notice  of  it, 
was  adopted  as  the  correct  view  of  the  law,  for  the  reason,  as  ex^ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  that  more  transactions  of  this  kind 
arise  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  New  York  rule,  as  finally  settled  by  its  Court  of  Ap^ 
peals,  has  the  most  reason  in  its  favor.  Odligher  v.  JoneSy  129  U.S. 
193. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  doctrine  rests  is  the  consideration 
that  the  general  rule  that,  in  an  action  for  a  conversion,  the  market 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  would  afford  an 
inadequate  remedy,  or  rather  no  remedy  at  all,  for  the  real  injury, 
which  consisted  in  the  wrongful  sale  of  property  of  a  fluctuating 
value  at  an  imfavorable  time,  chosen  by  the  broker  himself.  Hence, 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  securities  by  a  purchase  in  the  market, 
allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
proper  measure  of  damages.  As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in 
Oallagher  v.  Jones:  ''A  reasonable  time  after  the  wrongful  act  com- 
plained of  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  party  injured  to  place  himself  in  the 
position  he  would  have  been  in  had  not  his  rights  been  invaded.'' 
The  general  rule  that  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  the  conversion 
is  the  measure  of  damages,  being  found  to  be  impracticable  in  these 
cases,  and  having  been  abandoned,  the  effort  has  been  to  obtain  some 
rule  by  which  substantial  justice,  as  near  as  may  be,  may  be  attained. 
In  England  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  the  trial  appears  to  be 
the  measure  of  damages.  Owen  v.  Roulh,  14  C.  B.  327.  In  some  of 
the  sister  states  the  rule  of  the  highest  intermediate  price  before  the 
trial  has  been  adopted.  In  New  York  and  in  most  of  the  sister  states, 
as  well  as  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  formula 
which  has  been  called  the  New  York  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
the  rule  which  will  accomplish  the  most  complete  justice  in  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  between  the  broker  and  his  customer  dealing  in 
stocks  when  an  unauthorized  sale  is  the  act  of  conversion.  In  such 
cases  the  customer  has  a  choice  of  remedies.  He  may  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  the  sale  and  take  the  proceeds;  he  may  require  the  broker  to 
replace  the  stock,  or  replace  it  himself  and  charge  the  broker  for  the 
loss,  or  he  may  recover  the  advance  in  the  market  price  up  to  a 
reasonable  time  within  which  to  replace  it  after  notice  of  the  sale. 
Cook,  Stocks,  §  460.  But  where  stocks  and  negotiable  securities  are 
pledged  as  collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  become 
due  and  payable  on  a  future  day,  another  element  enters  into  the 
consideration  of  the  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  the  owner  of  the 
securities  for  the  unauthorized  sale  of  them  before  the  debt  matures. 
Upon  such  a  bailment  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pledgee  to  keep  the  securi* 
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ties  in  hand  at  all  timea  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  pledgor  on  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  Cook,  Stocks,  g§  46d,  471.  An  unauthorised 
Bale  before  the  debt  matures  is  a  conversion  for  which  the  pledgor 
may  have  remedy  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  But  the  sale 
may  be  made  when  the  market  value  is  depreciated  and  the  market 
with  a  downward  tendency;  the  market  may  revive  and  prices  be 
enhanced  before  the  debt  matures.  Under  such  circumstances  a  rule 
that  the  pledgor  shall  be  at  hberty  to  elect  to  treat  the  unauthorized 
sale  as  a  conversion,  or  to  hold  the  pledgee  for  the  breach  of  his  duty 
to  keep  the  securities  until  the  maturity  of  the  debt,  and  recover  as 
damages  the  market  value  of  the  securities  as  of  that  time,  would 
commend  itself  in  reason  and  justice.  As  applied  to  the  facts  of  this 
case,  this  rule  would  be  eminently  just.   The  plaintiff  in  good  faith 
(.,    sold  the  securities  in  the  manner  authorized  by  the  contract  of  pledge ; 
jf  duty  was  in  selling  at  an  unauthorized  time.  The  debt 
id  or  tendered  at  maturity,  and  if  the  plaintiff  had  held 
id  sold  it  at  that  time  the  sale  would  have  been  strictly  in 
^  with  the  power.  If  the  defendants  lost  anything  by  the 

le  unauthorized,  they  would  be  recompensed  for  that  losii 
^  rd  of  damages  equivalent  to  the  market  value  of  the 

.'/  i  the  time  the  debt  became  due.  Tested  by  either  of  these 

\  he  proper  credit  was  allowed,  the  proof  being  that  the 

.  (^'  I  e  securities  were  less  when  the  note  matured  than  when 

es  were  sold.  No  evidence  of  an  increased  price  prior  to 
1886,  was  produced. 

ing  of  the  judge  should  be  affirmed  on  the  ground,  also, 

e  was  consented  to  and  ratified  by  the  defendants. 

^a  served  on  the  morning  of  May  15th  informed  the  de- 

at  the  securities  pledged  had,  in  the  plaintiS's  estimation, 

"     [T     /■  f     dfepr^iated  in  market  value,  and  that  the  contingency  provided  for 

,/       (^  /^9  ^'^  P*'*  "^  ^^^  contract  had  happened,  and  also  plainly  indicated 

C   'r  V    u/    jfce  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  avail  itself  of  the  right 

1  (^  |-  ,    C,  which,  under  those  circumstances,  would  accrue  under  the  contract. 

^■^  .  t    1<^    Ji   '  Jbomediately  after  the  sale  was  made,  the  defendants  had  notice  of 

, .  C     A,'^    fJ  yic'ry^^**^*  °^     ®'  *^'^'  ^^^  shortly  after,  of  the  amount  realized  there- 

f  ^    y" ''■f   ^•^^om.  No  objection  was  made  to  the  sale  or  the  amount  realized.  On 

\v     -K.^'    y^f      lifisvi  ^ih,  1884,  the  defendants  filed  a  schedule  of  their  indebtedness 

u       j^  I     *'■  ,under  their  assignment.  This  schedule  was  verified  by  the  oaths  of 

,  I,  ,     [^  t/    ^    'tne  defendants,  that  it  contained  a  true  account  of  their  creditors 

■  _'.  '^   ,{.    '  '  Y  1^  and  of  the  sum  owing  to  each,  and  also  a  statement  of  any  existing 

f ',    H.'         ■"  a'  '       collateral  or  other  security  for  the  payment  of  such  debt.   In  this 

'  V       ,  -   ^  .  -v        statement  the  plaintiff  was  put  down  as  a  creditor  for  the  sum  of 

(''.  ,     .  'i   '      •^        $4,737,50,  which  was  about  the  amount  due  the  plaintiff  after  the 

■     ■  ^y  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  debt;  and  to  this  specification  of  the 

t  existing  debt  due  the  plaintiff  was  appended  a  statement  that,  for  the 

'  payment  of  this  debt,  there  was  no  existing  collateral  or  other  secur* 
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ity.  In  September,  1885,  the  defendants  caused  to  be  presented  to 
the  plaintiff  a  composition  agreement,  with  a  view  to  a  compromise 
with  their  creditors,  in  which  the  debt  due  the  plaintiff  was  stated 
to  be  the  sum  of  $5,118.87,  figures  which  represented  approximatel}^ 
the  net  amount  due  the  plaintiff  on  the  note  after  applying  thereon 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  securities,  with  interest.  This  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  but  the  project  fell  through,  the  de- 
fendants being  unable  to  effect  a  compromise  with  all  their  creditors. 

The  defendants  had  the  election  either  to  ratify  the  sale  and  claim 
the  benefit  of  it,  or  repudiate  it  and  hold  the  plaintiff  in  damages. 
The  act  of  the  defendants  in  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  as  a 
credit  on  the  plaintiff's  note,  is  so  positive  and  emphatic  an  act  of 
ratification  and  adoption  that  it  cannot  be  retracted. 

The  case  was  properly  decided  at  the  trial,  and  the  judgment 
should  be  affirmed. 

Note.  —  There  are  numerous  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the 
pledgee,  after  making  an  unauthorized  transfer  of  the  pledge,  may 
sue  for  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed  him  by  the  pledgor,  less  proper 
damages  for  the  conversion  of  the  pledge.  See  Waring  v.  GaskiU,  95 
Ga.  731 ;  Upham  v.  Barbour,  65  Minn.  364;  Richardson  v.  Aahbyy  132 
Mo.  238;  Minor  y.  Beveridge,  141  N.Y.  399;  Ainsworth  v.  Botoen,  9 
Wis.  348;  Rush  v.  First  National  Bank,  71  Fed.  102. 
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241  Pa.  284.     1913. 

Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  May  28, 1913: 
Henry  Sproul  &  Company,  stock  brokers,  who  were  engaged  in 
business  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  purchased  for  John  Sloan,  the 
appellee,  in  May,  June  and  August,  1907,  fifteen  hundred  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  United  Copper  Company.  This  stock  was 
purchased  at  prices  varying  from  $61.50  to  $54  per  share,  and  the 
brokers  agreed  to  carry  it  for  appellee  on  a  margin  of  $20  per  share,  ^ 

which  he  deposited  with  them.  Aa-lhii_stQfik.W^. purchased  from  ^^  * 

time  to  time  the  brokers  mingled  it  with  .other  securities  under  their   ^  \  ^  0 

control,  and  pledged  them  i^  a  tnigt  fiompany  an^  bgj^ly'Prg  as  col- 

lateral  for  indebtedness  of  their  own  amounting  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion  and  a  half  dollars.  This  was  without  the  authority  or  knowledge 
of  Sloan.  In  April,  1908,  Sproul  &  Company  sold,  at  $6.25  per  share, 
the  stock  which  they  had  purchased  for  the  appellee,  but  which  he 
refused  to  pay  for  and  take  off  their  hands;  and,  after  crediting  him 
with  the  proceeds,  the  margins  deposited  and  the  dividends  received 
on  the  stock,  this  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the  balance  alleged 
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to  be  due,  amounting  to  $34,214.51,  with  interest  from  the  date  of 
the  sale  of  the  stock.  A  verdict  was.  directed  for  the.  defendantjtdr 
ereasoa^afl3tatedin-the  npinmn  nf  the  court  denying  a  new  trial 
d  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  n.  o.  v..  that,  as  Sproul  4  rinrnpnTiy 
had  converted  to  their  own  use  the  atock  purchfliie^  for  the  appellee^ 

hj^  hypnthftfiftting  it  for  their  nwn  inHpht.P>Hnf>jj^<;,  they  had  broken 

their  contract  wit^^  him  anH  were  in  no  position  to  demand  perform* 
p-nflfthyhiTp,  As  an  authority  for  so  holding,  the  learned  trial  judge 
cited  and  relied  upon  GiUett  v.  Whitingf  120  N.Y.  402.  What  was 
there  said  sustained  him,  though  it  was  overlooked  that  subse- 
quently the  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  remarks  in  that  case,  as 
to  the  effect  of  a  broker's  conversion  of  his  customer's  securities 
upon  his  claim  against  the  latter,  were  upon  a  question  which  was 
not  before  the  court  and  were,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  mere  obiter 
dicta,  in  conflict  with  the  settled  law  of  the  state.  Minor  v.  Sever" 
idgey  141  N.Y.  399.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  review  the  New 
York  cases  cited  by  counsel  for  appellant  in  support  of  their  conten- 
tion that  the  plaintiff  below  ought  to  have  recovered,  for  we  arei)f 

qpipinTi^hftf.  the  y\RVf  i^ntPj^ffl^eH  hy  ^>ie  COUrt  beloW  Waa_the  COr- 
refitjwie^^ithpiit  r^fr^xj  f^  thf  pftrtifflilar  Au^hnrity  upon  which  it 
^;eerir^«5{  1;^  have  relied. 

When  Sproul  &  Company  purchased  the  fifteen  hundred  shares^' 
of  stock  the  legal  title  to  it  vested  in  Sloan,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  balance  due  by  him  for  commissions  and  advances  made  by 
them.  He  became  the  pledgor  and  they  the  pledg:ees  of  th<>  ^ir^j^ 

axson,  208  Pa.  602;  Barbour  v.  Sproul,  239  Pa.  171. 
Sproul  &  Company  might  have  used  the  stock  in  making  a  specific 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry  the  stock  for  the 
appellee,  but,  when  they  used  it  for  any  other  purpose,  they  made 
an  improper  use  of  it,  and  when  they  pledged  it^  with^otber  securi- 
ti^jmder  their  control^  for  their  owQJadebtedness.  t^iey  imlaw- 
fullyj^onverted  it  to  their  own  use.  Douglass  v.  Carpenter,  17  N.Y. 
App.  Div.  329 ;  Strickland  v.  Magoun,  119  N.Y.  App.  Div.  113,  and 
190  N.Y.  545;  German  Savings  Bank  v.  Rensfiaw,  78  Md.  475.  **One 
to  whom  stock  has  been  pledged  for  a  loan  has  full  power  to  hy- 
pothecate it  so  long  as  the  original  pledgor  may  obtain  possession  of 
it  upon  payment  of  his  debt;  but  if  it  has  been  mingled  with  the 
other  securities  of  the  pledgee,  or  has  been  rehypothecated  by  him 
to  secure  a  different  or  larger  debt  than  that  for  which  it  was  pledged 
to  him,  or  if  the  collaterals  have  been  transferred,  but  the  obUgation 
they  were  given  to  secure  retained,  or  if  it  has  been  in  any  way 
placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  pledgee,  this  is  a  conversion.''  Vide 
authorities  cited  in  support  of  this  in  31  Cyc.  837. 

But  it  is  earnestly  contended  by  learned  counsel  for  the  appel- 
lant that  inasmuch  as  Sloan  suffered  no  damage  by  the  brokers' 
conversion  of  his  stock,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  defeat  their 
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claim.  This  begs  the  question,  for  the  moment  the  stock  was  con- 
verted by  the  brokers  to  their  own  use,  the  customer  was  damaged, 
afid  the  measure  of  his  damages  was  theTjgEfiaLprlce  ot  the  stock 
tetween^tbe  date  of  the  conversion  and  that  of  the  trial  of  a  suit 
brought  hy  the  customer  for  the  unlawful  conversion.  Learock  v. 
Paxion,  supra.  From  this  there  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  de- 
ducted the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  due  the  brokers.  "The 
pledgee  of  stock  cannot  legally  part  with  the  possession  of  the  stock 
by  a  sale  or  repledge  of  it,  except  as  he  transfers  the  debt  which  the 
stock  secures.  If  he  does  so  he  is  guilty  of  a  conversion.  .  .  .  Even 
where,  apparently,  the  pledgor  would  not  be  injured  by  the  pledgee's 
separating  the  stock  from  the  debt  and  transferring  the  stock  pledged 
as  collateral  security,  yet  the  law  rigidly  protects  the  interests  of 
the  debtor  and  pledgor,  and  will  not  compel  him  to  submit  to  the 
danger  of  such  transfers  by  the  pledgee.  T^)firft  ma.y^  of  course,  be 
^n  eypr^gs  contract  or  understanding  to  the  contrary.'^  Cook  on 
Corporations  (6th  Ed.),  sec.  471. 

The  contract  of  Sproul  &  Company,  which  the  appellants,  through 
their  receiver,  would  enforce  against  Sloan,  was  one  to  hold  the 
stock  for  him  until  he  paid  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  and 
demanded  delivery  of  the  securities,  and  in  the  interval  they  had  no 
right  to  repledge  the  stock  except  for  the  debt  which  it  secured.  Ij^ 

of  his  property  as  if  it  wM  ajjart  of  their  own  capital^.taenahle  them 
tojQaake  enormous  loans,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
hjfl  stogk^  hut  that  thpy  ynight  con tinue_to  carry  on  their  biisinftsa  fys 

jtockbrokers.  Th*"y  tr*""jgjJl!l^^^^1^  ft?  thfi^'^  ^^»^j  »^^  ^^^  mnmpnt. 
thfX-did  so  withoi^t  his  Ruth^rityj  ihixy  pionpf^  tiinr^  I'n  jpopardv. 

After  thus  having  broken  their  contract  with  him,  why  should  they 
be  permitted  to  demand  performance  by  him?  He  was  in  entire  ig- 
norance, until  a  short  time  before  the  trial,  that  his  brokers  had  con- 
verted his  stock  to  their  own  use,  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  what 
they  had  done,  he  promptly  repudiated  his  contract  with  them.  Thie 
was  his  undoubted  right.  The  tender  of  the  stock  to  him  before  it 
was  sold  is  immaterial,  for,  at  the  time  of  the  tender,  the  contract 
had  been  broken  by  the  brokers,  and,  therefore,  neither  they  nor 
their  receiver  could  thereafter  call  for  performance  by  their  customer. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  learned  trial  judge  directed  the  ver-» 
diet  for  the  defendant,  and  no  sufficient  answer  has  been  given  to  it 
on  this  appeal.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  cases  in  conflict 
with  the  view  of  the  court  below.  The  main  reliance  of  counsel  for 
appellant  seems  to  be  placed  on  Wynkoop  v.  Seed,  64  Pa.  361.  In 
that  case  the  broker  bought  stock  for  a  customer  under  a  special 
contract,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  customer  was  to  have  thirty  days' 
credit  in  paying  for  it,  and  the  title  to  it  did  not  pass  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  from  the  seller.  In  addition  to  this,  the  writer  finds 
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from  an  examination  of  the  paper  books  in  the  case  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  broker  had  hypothecated  the  stock  for  any  other 
indebtedness  than  that  of  his  own  customer. 

The  unauthorized  pledging  by  a  broker  of  his  customer's  securi- 
ties places  the  latter  in  jeopardy,  and  the  only  safe  and  sound  rule, 
in  the  absence  of  authority  from  the  customer  to  pledge  theln  as 
they  were  pledged  in  the  case  now  before  us,  is  that  the  broker 
pledges  them  at  the  peril  of  forfeiture  of  his  right  to  call  upon  his 
customer  for  performance.  It  was  contended  in  the  court  below  that 
what  Sproul  &  Company  did  was  a  common  usage  among  brokers, 
whose  business  would  be  seriously  interfered  with  if  they  were  for- 
bidden to  repledge  securities  of  their  customers.  As  to  this  the 
learned  trial  judge  well  said:  "Such  a  usage  can  never  be  shown,  if 
it  be  in  contravention  of  a  well-established  rule  of  law.  It  is  a  rule 
of  law  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  relation  between  a  broker  and  his 
customer  with  respect  to  stocks  purchased  upon  margin  is  that  of 
pledgor  and  pledgee.  To  permit  the  broker  to  use  the  stock  as  capi- 
tal in  his  own  business  is  to  shift  the  risk  of  his  business  upon  his 
customers,  a  thing  never  contemplated  in  the  contract.  Such  a  usage, 
if  it  exists,  is  unreasonable:  ^Malus  usus  abolendus  est.'  " 

The  assignments  of  error  are  overruled  and  the  judgment  is 
affirmed. 

Note.  —  The  unauthorized  repledge  was  made,  apparently,  at 
or  about  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  If,  therefore,  the 
pledgee  were  charged  with  the  value  of  the  stock  at  that  time,  such 
charge  would  exceed  the  debt  owed  by  the  pledgor  (as  he  had  de- 
posited, a  margin).  The  pledgor  seems  to  have  made  no  affirmative 
claim. 

It  is  submitted  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  court  to  lay 
down  a  rule  that  an  unauthorized  transfer  of  the  pledge  forfeits 
the  right  in  personam  to  which  the  pledge  was  security.  Cf,  Whipple 
V.  Dutton,  and  Dimock  v.  United  States  Bank,  supra,  and  the 
cases  in  the  notes  thereto. 

A  tortious  transfer  by  a  mere  lienholder  does  not  work  a  forfeiture 
of  his  debt. 


TALTY  V,  FREEDMAN'S  TRUST  COMPANY. 

93  U.S.  321.     1876. 

Error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  was  replevin  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  a  collateral  security 
pledged  to  one  Kendig,  a  broker,  and  by  him  sold  to  the  defendant. 
Under  the  instructions  of  the  court  below,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
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for  the  defendant;  judgment  was  rendered  thereon,  and  the  plaintiff 
sued  out  this  writ  of  error.  The  facts  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Swayne  deUvered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  was  an  action  of  replevin,  prosecuted  by  the  plaintiff  in  error. 
The  judgment  was  against  him.  The  bill  of  exceptions  discloses  all 
the  evidence  given  by  both  parties.  The  facts  lie  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and,  except  as  to  one  point,  which  in  our  view  is  of  no  con- 
sequence in  this  case,  there  is  no  disagreement  between  them. 

Talty  had  a  claim  against  the  city  of  Washington  for  work  and 
materials,  amounting  to  $6,096.75.  He  submitted  it  to  the  proper 
authority,  and  received  the  usual  voucher.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
1872,  the  claim  was  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  audit,  and  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  was  given  to  him.  On  the  6th  of  that  month 
he  employed  Kendig,  a  broker,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  him.  With 
that  view  he  placed  in  Kendig's  hands  his  own  note  for  13,000,  hav- 
ing sixty  days  to  run,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  to  his  own  order,  and  indorsed  by  him  in  blank. 
He  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  Kendig  to  be  used  as  collateral,  his 
claim  against  the  city,  indorsed  in  blank  also.  The  same  day  Kendig 
negotiated  the  loan  and  paid  Talty  the  amount  of  the  note,  less  the 
discount.  Kendig  sold  the  claim  against  the  city  to  the  defendant 
for  ninety-six  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  money  was  paid  to  him.  The 
purchase  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  without  notice  of  any  right 
or  claim  on  the  part  of  Talty.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  Kendig 
took  up  the  note.  A  few  days  before  its  maturity  Talty  called  on 
Kendig  and  offered  to  pay  the  note,  and  demanded  back  the  col- 
lateral. Kendig  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposition.  He  insisted 
that  the  understanding  between  him  and  Talty  was  that  he  was  to 
receive  no  commission  for  negotiating  the  loan,  but  that  he  was  to 
have  instead  the  right  to  sell  or  take  the  claim  against  the  city,  if 
he  chose  to  do  so,  at  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar.  He  offered  to  pay 
Talty  for  the  claim,  making  the  computation  at  that  rate,  and  de- 
ducting the  amount  of  the  note.  This  Talty  refused,  and  insisted 
that  Kendig  had  no  authority  with  respect  to  the  claim  but  to  sell, 
in  the  event  of  default  in  the  payment  of  the  note  at  maturity.  Each 
party  testified  accordingly.  Subsequently,  and  after  the  maturity  of 
the  note,  Talty  demanded  from  the  defendant  in  error  the  vouchers 
relating  to  the  claim.  The  defendant  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
this  suit  was  thereupon  instituted.  The  marshal  took  them  under 
the  writ  of  replevin,  and  delivered  them  to  the  plaintiff. 

No  tender  was  made  by  Talty  to  the  defendant  in  error,  nor  to 
Kendig,  and  nothing  was  said  by  him  upon  the  subject  of  paying  his 
note  to  either,  except  the  offer  to  Kendig,  as  before  stated. 

After  receiving  back  the  collateral,  Talty  was  paid  the  full  amount 
of  it  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  city.  The  only 
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dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the  facts  was  that  in  relation  to  the 
authority  of  Kendig  touching  the  claim. 

Upon  this  state  of  the  evidence  the  court  instructed  the  jury  to 
find  for  the  defendant,  and  to  assess  the  damages  at  the  value  of  the 
claim.  This  was  done,  and  judgment  was  entered  upon  the  verdict. 
The  instruction  was  excepted  to. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  situation  of  the 
several  parties.  Talty  has  received  and  holds  the  proceeds  of  his 
note  and  the  full  amount  of  the  collateral.  Kendig  holds  the  note 
and  the  amount  of  the  collateral,  less  four  per  cent.  The  defendant 
in  error,  the  bona  fide  purchaser  of  the  claim,  is  out  of  pocket  the 
amount  paid  for  it  to  Kendig,  and  has  the  burden  of  this  litigation 
and  the  security  afforded  by  the  replevin  bond  of  Talty. 

Thfijmestion  to  hft  HgtftmfiJTifid  J^i  whether  a  t^i^fjpr  tn  t^fi  d^f^TiH- 

an^in^error  by  Talty  of  the  amft\mt  liiifi  on  his  nntft  be^for^jbrJPg^^g 
this_suirwa^  indispensable  to  entitle  hipa  to  recover. 

JKendigjyas  not  a  factor  witha  mere.  lien.  Ha  was  a4dedgee.  The 
collateral  was  placed  in  his  hands  to  secure  the  pajmaent  of  the  note. 
It  was  admitted  by  Talty  that  Kendig  was  authorized  to  sell  it  if 
the  note  were  not  paid  at  maturity.  Kendig  had  a  special  property 
in  the  collateral.  He  was  a  pawnee  for  the  purposes  of  the  pledge. 
Judge  Story  says  (Bailm.  sects.  324-327),  "The  pawnee  may  by 
the  common  law  deliver  over  the  pawn  to  a  stranger  for  safe  custody 
without  consideration;  or  he  may  sell  or  assign  all  his  interest  in  the 
pawn;  or  he  may  convey  the  same  interest  conditionally,  by  way  of 
pawn,  to  another  i)erson,  without  in  either  case  destroying  or  invali- 
dating his  security.  But  if  the  pawnee  should  undertake  to  pledge 
the  property  (not  being  negotiable  securities)  for  a  debt  beyond  his 
own,  or  to  make  a  transfer  thereof  as  if  he  were  the  actual  owner,  it 
is  clear  that  in  such  case  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and 
his  creditor  would  acquire  no  title  beyond  that  held  by  the  pawnee." 

"Whatever  doubt  may  be  indulged  in,  in  the  case  of  a  mere  fac- 
tor, it  has  been  decided,  in  the  case  of  a  strict  pledge,  that,  if  the 
pledgee  transfers  the  same  to  his  own  creditor,  the  latter  may  hold 
the  pledge  until  the  debt  of  the  original  owner  is  discharged.'' 

Numerous  authorities  are  cited  in  support  of  these  propositions. 
The  subject  as  to  the  point  last  mentioned  was  learnedly  examined 
in  Jarvis's  Adm.  v.  Rodgers,  15  Mass.  369.  That  was  the  case  of  a 
re-pledge  by  the  first  pledgee.  The  rule  of  the  text  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  sub-pledgee  was  distinctly  affirmed. 

The  case  of  Lewis  v.  Mott,  36  N.Y.  395,  was  in  some  of  its  leading 
points  strikingly  like  the  case  before  us.  There,  Brown  had  placed 
certain  collaterals  in  the  hands  of  Howe  to  secure  the  payment  of 
two  promissory  notes  of  Brown  held  by  Howe;  Howe  sold  the  notes 
and  collaterals  to  Vamum;  Brown  offered  to  pay  Vamum  the  amount 
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of  the  notes,  and  demanded  the  collaterals;  Vamum  refused  to  give 
them  up,  and  Brown  sued  for  them.  The  court  said,  "It  must  be 
conceded  that  Vamum,  by  the  purchase  of  those  securities  from 
Howe,  acquired  at  least  the  lien  and  interest  of  Howe,  whatever  that 
may  have  been;  and  the  plaintiff's  assignee,  to  have  entitled  himself 
to  a  redelivery  of  these  securities,  must  have  tendered  the  amount 
of  the  lien.  There  was  simply  an  offer  to  pay  Vsimum  the  amount 
due  upon  these  notes.  It  was  unattended  with  any  tender  of  the 
amount  due,  and  was  insufficient  to  extinguish  the  lien  and  thus  en- 
title Brown  to  the  return  of  the  notes.  .  .  .  The  offer  to  pay  is  not 
the  equivalent  for  an  actual  tender.  Batemanv.  Pooly  15  Wend.  637; 
Strong  v.  Black,  46  Barb.  225;  Edmonson  v.  McLeod,  16  N.Y.  543." 
See  also  Baldwin  v.  Ely,  9  How.  580;  Merchants^  Bank  v.  The  State 
Banky  10  Wall.  604. 

The  English  law  is  the  same.  In  Donald  v.  Stickling j  Law  Rep. 
1  Q.  B.  585,  the  case  was  this:  A.  deposited  debentures  with  B.  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  indorsed  by  A.  and  discounted  by 

B.  It  was  agreed,  that,  if  the  bill  was  not  paid  when  due,  B.  might 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  debentures.  Before  the  maturity  of 
the  bill,  B.  deposited  the  debentures  with  C,  to  be  held  as  security 
for  a  loan  by  him  to  B.  larger  than  the  amoimt  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
was  dishonored;  and,  while  it  was  impaid,  A.  sued  C.  in  detinue  for 
the  debentures.  It  was  held  that  A.  could  not  maintain  the  suit  with- 
out having  paid  or  tendered  to  C.  the  amount  of  the  bill.  The  case 
was  elaborately  considered  by  the  court.  See  also  Moore  v.  Conham, 
Owen,  123;  Raidiffe  v.  Dams,  Yelv.  178;  Johnson  v.  Cumming,  Scott's 

C.  B.  N.  8.  331. 

A  tender  to  the  second  pledgee  of  the  amount  due  from  the  first 
pledgor  to  the  first  pledgee  extinguishes  ipso  facto  the  title  of  the 
second  pledgee;  but  that  there  can  be  no  recovery  against  him  with- 
out tender  of  payment  is  equally  well  settled.  Donald  v.  Suckling, 
supra;  Jarvis^s  Adm,  v.  Rodgers,  supra;  s.  c.  13  Mass.  105. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  the  note  was  in  the  hands  of  Kendig,  and 
that  Talty  could  not,  therefore,  safely  pay  the  amount  due  upon  it 
to  the  holder  of  the  collateral.  The  like  fact  existed  in  Donald  v. 
Suckling.  It  is  not  adverted  to  in  the  arguments  of  coimsel,  nor  in 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  that  case.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  regarded  by  either  as  of  any  significance.  The  answer  here 
to  the  objection  is  obvious.  The  note,  a  few  days  before  its  maturity, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Kendig.  There  being  no  proof  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  to  have  remained  there.  This  suit  was  com- 
menced after  it  matured.  Talty  might  then  have  paid  the  amount 
due  upon  it  to  the  defendant  in  error,  and  could  thereupon  have  de- 
fended successfully  in  a  suit  on  the  note,  whether  brought  by  Kendig 
or  any  indorsee  taking  it  after  due.  He  might  also,  after  making  the 
tender,  have  filed  his  bill  in  equity,  making  Kendig  and  the  savings- 
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bank  defendants,  and  thus  have  settled  the  rights  of  all  the  parties 
in  that  litigation.  Having  sued  at  law  without  making  the  tender, 
it  is  clear  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  court  to  the  jury  was,  therefore,  cor- 
rect. 

The  proceeding  and  judgment  were  according  to  the  local  law 
regulating  the  action  of  replevin  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  discussion  here  our  attention  was  called  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  tender:  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  rule  of  damages  laid  down 
by  the  court  below. 

There  is  another  question  arising  upon  the  record,  and  that  is, 
whether  the  defendant  in  error,  being  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  did  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  acquire  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  claim. 
Story  on  Agency,  sect.  127;  Addis  v.  Bakery  2  Anst.  229;  McNiel  v. 
The  Tenth  National  Bank,  46  N.Y.  325;  Faiman  v.  Lobach,  1  Duer, 
354;  Weirick  v.  The  Mahoning  County  Bank,  16  Ohio,  297;  Fvllerton 
V.  Sturgess,  4  Ohio  St.  529. 

But  as  the  point  has  not  been  argued,  we  express  no  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Judgment  affirmed. 

Note.  —  Other  authorities  to  the  effect  that  a  tortious  transfer 
by  the  pledgee  gives  the  assignee  such  rights  as  the  pledgee  might 
properly  have  assigned  are  Williams  v.  Ashe,  111  Cal.  180;  Arsdale 
V.  Joiner,  44  Ga.  173;  Bdden  v.  Perkins,  78  111.  449;  Lewis  v.  A/oft, 
36  N.Y.  395. 
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B.  Misdelivery  by  a  Bailee. 


HALL  V.  BOSTON  CORPORATION. 

14  All.  (Mass.)  439.     1867. 

Foster,  J.  The  plaintiffs  purchased  and  paid  for  fifty  barrels  of 
flour,  and  received  a  bill  of  sale  from  Clap  &  Brother,  together  with 
an  order  by  them  upon  the  defendant  corporation  to  deliver  that 
number  of  barrels.  The  defendants  had  at  that  time  in  their  freight 
house  a  larger  number  belonging  to  Clap  &  Brother.  The  order  was 
presented  to  the  proper  clerk  of  the  railroad  corporation  by  the 
teamster  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  gave  a  receipt  for  fifty  barrels,  and 
received  in  return  *'a  flour  check"  or  order  upon  the  clerk  whose 
business  it  was  to  deliver  such  freight,  for  the  same  number  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs.  This  flour  check  or  order  was  presented  to  the  de- 
livery clerk  and  left  in  his  possession.  Under  it,  he  delivered  to  the 
plaintiffs  tyftnty-twn  hftrrpls  q^  flf^yr  ft^H  indorsed  them  on  the  check 
or  order.  All  these  proceedings  were  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
course  of  such  business,  as  recognized  and  permitted  by  the  officers 
of  the  railroad  corporation.  But  the  j:eiBainingJbwenty-eight  barrels 
were  never  in  fact  received  by  the  plaintiffs,  but  were  by  mistake 
HftlivprftH  f^  p^TY^fi  nnquthorized  strauiger  bv  the  delivery  glerk.  The 
facts  disclose  a  sufficient  selection  and  separation  of  the  twenty- 
eight  barrels  as  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  vendors  ordered 
their  delivery;  the  corporation  by  its  agents  accepted  the  order  and 
agreed  to  deliver  the  flour.  It  was  their  duty  to  select  the  barrels 
to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiffs;  and  they  necessarily  niada.aaj:Ctual 
sglectipQ  and  separation  of  twenty-eight  harrftk  under  the  order 

jf ore  the  misdelivery  to  the  stranger,  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
committed  the  mistake  and  indorsed  the  amount  wrongly  delivered 
on  the  plaintiffs*  check.  ThpfM>  prof^ppdipga  wptp  quite  sufficient  to 
vest  in  the  plaintiffs  the  title  to  the  twenty-eight  barrels  now  in  con- 
troversy. Even  without  the  misdelivery,  the  effect  of  the  vendor's 
order,  when  accepted  by  the  parties  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
whole  property,  and  were  to  select  out  of  the  whole  the  portion  to 
be  delivered,  under  the  circumstances  and  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  business,  would  have  transferred  the  property  in  twenty- 
eight  barrels  to  the  plaintiffs,  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  vendor, 
and  so  as  to  subject  the  vendees  to  the  loss  in  case  of  fire.  Gushing 
v.  Breed,  14  Allen  (Mass.)  376. 

The  plaintiffs  have  therefore  a  property  and  right  of  possession 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  action. 

The  remaining  question  is,  Are  the  defendants  liable  for  a  conver* 
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sion  of  the  property?  It  ^s  inaiatgi  on  thfiir  hfihfl.^^  ^^"^  ^^^'°  H^pAnHa 
upon  the  ^ount  o^  f^^rpt  thpy  wpyfi  boup^  to  exftrriRft^  and  the  degree 
of  negligence  of  which  they  were  guilty.  But  this  is  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  law.  A  piisdehverv  of  property  bv  any  bailee  to  a  per* 
fionunauthorized  bv  the  true  ownpy  jp  of  if.flfilf  n.  mT^yersionr  render* 
infc  the  bailee  liablejn  trovftr^  without  rpgRrd  f.n  the  question  of  due 
t^j^.  or  dftgrftfi  of  pftgllg^^n^^  This  is  a  well-established  legal  prin- 
ciple, appUcable  to  every  description  of  bailment.  The  action  of 
trover  is  not  maintained  by  proof  of  negligence,  but  only  of  misfeas- 
ance amounting  to  a  conversion.  And  a  deUvery  to  an  unauthorized 
person  is  as  much  a  conversion  as  would  be  a  sale  of  the  property, 
or  an  appropriation  of  it  to  the  bailee's  own  use.  In  such  cases  neither 
a  sincere  and  apparently  well-founded  beUef  that  the  tortious  act 
was  right,  nor  the  exercise  of  any  degree  of  care,  constitutes  a  de- 
fence even  to  a  gratuitous  bailee.  lAchtenhein  v.  Boston  &  Provi-- 
dence  Railroad,  11  Cush.  70;  PoUey  v.  Lenox  Iron  Works,  2  Allen,  182; 
Lawrence  v.  Simons,  4  Barb.  354;  Esmay  v.  Fanning,  9  Barb.  176. 
The  question  whether  the  defendants  were  warehousemen  bound  to 
exercise  ordinary  care,  or  gratuitous  bailees  liable  only  for  gross  neg- 
ligence, is  therefore  wholly  immaterial. 

Furthermore,  when  the  freight  was  received  into  the  depot,  the 
railroad  corporation  became  liable  as  warehousemen.  Norway  Plains 
Co.  V.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  1  Gray,  263.  The  point  that  the 
owners  of  the  property  failed  to  remove  it  within  a  reasonable  time 
does  not  appear  by  the  exceptions  to  have  been  raised  at  the  trial. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  sale  by  the  original  owners  to  the  plaintiffs  would 
not  change  the  character  of  the  bailment  and  diminish  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  warehousemen.  The  effect  of  an  unreasonable  delay 
by  the  owner  to  remove  the  prox)erty  upon  the  liability  of  a  railroad 
which  has  freight  on  hand  ready  to  be  delivered  might  under  some 
circumstances  require  consideration.  But  in  the  present  case  no  such 
question  arises.  Exceptions  overruled. 


LAVERTY  V.  SNETHEN. 

68  N.Y.  522.     1877. 

Church,  Ch.J.  The  defendant  received  a  promissory  note  from 
the  plaintiff  made  by  a  third  person  and  indorsed  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  gave  a  receipt  therefor,  stating  that  it  was  received  for  negotia- 
tion, and  the  note  to  be  returned  the  next  day  or  the  avails  thereof. 
The  plaintiff  testified  in  substance  that  he  told  the  defendant  not 
to  let  the  note  go  out  of  his  reach  without  receiving  the  money.  The 
defendant,  after  negotiating  with  one  Foote  about  buying  the  note, 
deUvered  the  note  to  him  under  the  promise  that  he  would  get  it  dis- 
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counted,  and  return  the  money  to  defendant,  and  he  took  away  the 
note  for  that  purpose.  Foote  did  procure  the  note  to  be  discounted, 
but  appropriated  the  avails  to  his  own  use. 

The  court  charged  that  if  the  jury  believed  the  evidence  of  the/ 
plaintiff  in  respect  to  instructing  the  defendant  not  to  part  with  the/ 
possession  of  the  note,  the  act  of  defendant  in  deUvering  the  noteJ 
and  allowing  Foote  to  take  it  away,  was  a  conversion  in  law,  and  thel 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover.  The  exception  has  been  criticisedl 
as  applying  to  two  propositions,  one  of  which  was  unobjectionable/ 
and  therefore  not  available. 

Although  not  so  precise  as  is  desirable,  I  think  that  the  exception 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  proposition  above  stated,  and  was  suffi- 
cient. 

The  question  as  to  when  an  agent  is  liable  in  trover  for  conversion 
is  sometimes  difficult.  The  more  usual  Uability  of  an  agent  to  the 
principal,  is  an  action  of  assumpsit  or  what  was  formerly  termed  an 
action  on  the  case  for  neglect  or  misconduct,  but  there  are  cases 
when  trover  is  the  proper  remedy.  Conversion  is  defined  to  be  an 
unauthorized  assumption  and  exercise  of  the  right  of  ownership  over 
goods  belonging  to  another  to  the  exclusion  of  the  owner's  rights. 
A  constructive  conversion  takes  place  when  a  person  does  such  acts 
in  reference  to  the  goods  of  another  as  amount  in  law  to  appropria- 
tion of  the  property  to  himself.  Every  unauthorized  taking  of  per- 
sonal property,  and  all  intermeddling  with  it,  beyond  the  extent  of 
the  authority  conferred,  in  case  a  limited  authority  has  been  given, 
with  intent  so  to  apply  and  dispose  of  it  as  to  alter  its  condition  or 
interfere  with  the  owner's  dominion,  is  a  conversion.  Bouv.  Law 
Diet.,  title  Conversion. 

Savage,  Ch.J.,  in  Spencer  v.  Blackman,  9  Wend.  167,  defines  it 
concisely  as  follows:  "A  conversion  seems  to  consist  in  any  tortious 
act  by  which  the  defendant  deprives  the  plaintiff  of  his  goods." 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  placed  the  note  in  the  hands  of  the  defend- 
ant for  a  special  purpose  not  only,  but  with  restricted  authority  (as 
we  must  assume  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury),  not  to  part  with  the 
possession  of  the  note  without  receiving  the  money.  The  delivery 
to  Foote  was  unauthorized  and  wrongful,  because  contrary  to  the 
express  directions  of  the  owner.  The  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the 
absolute  dominion  over  this  property  as  owner.  He  had  the  right  to 
part  with  so  much  of  that  dominion  as  he  pleased.  He  did  part  witi) 
gn  ypimh  pf  if.  a-ct  wnnlH  justify  f.hp  d^ff^Tifjfint  in  drlivrring  it  for  thfr 
mnnfiy '"  hpnd^  but  not  otherwise.  The  act  of  permitting  the  note  to 
go  out  of  his  possession  and  beyond  his  reach  was  an  act  which  he 
had  no  legal  right  to  do.  It  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
plaintiff's  property  which  resulted  in  loss,  and  that  interference  and 
disposition  constituted,  within  the  general  principles  referred  to,  a 
conversion,  and  the  authorities  I  think  sustain  this  conclusion,  by  a 
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decided  weight  of  adjudication.  A  leading  case  is  Syeds  v.  Hay,  4 
T.  R.  260,  where  it  was  held  that  trover  would  lie  against  the  master 
of  a  vessel  who  had  landed  goods  of  the  plaintiff  contrary  to  the 
plaintiff's  orders,  though  the  plaintiflF  might  have  had  them  by  send- 
ing for  them  and  paying  the  wharfage.  Buller,  J.,  said:  "If  one 
man  who  is  intrusted  with  the  goods  of  another  put  them  into  ths 
bands  of  a  third  person,  contrary  to  orders,  it  is  a  conversion."  This 
case  has  been  repeatedly  cited  by  the  courts  of  this  State  as  good  law, 
and  has  never  to  my  Imowledge  been  disapproved,  although  it  has 
been  distinguished  from  another  class  of  cases  upon  which  the  de- 
fendant relies,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  In  Spencer  v. 
Blackman,  9  Wend.  167,  a  watch  was  delivered  to  the  defendant  to 
have  its  value  appraised  by  a  watchmaker.  He  put  it  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  watchmaker,  when  it  was  levied  upon  by  virtue  of  an 
execution  not  against  the  owner,  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  conversion. 
Savage,  Ch.  J.,  said:  "The  watch  was  intrusted  to  him  for  a  special 
purpose,  to  ascertain  its  value.  He  had  no  orders  or  leave  to  deliver 
it  to  Johnson,  the  watchmaker,  nor  any  other  person."  So,  when  one 
hires  a  horse  to  go  an  agreed  distance,  and  goes  beyond  that  distance, 
he  is  liable  in  trover  for  a  conversion.  Wheelock  v.  Wheelwright,  5 
Mass.  103.  So,  when  a  factor  in  Buffalo  was  directed  to  sell  wheat  at 
a  specified  price  on  a  particular  day,  or  ship  it  to  New  York,  and  did 
not  sell  or  ship  it  that  day,  but  sold  it  the  next  day  at  the  price 
named,  held  that  in  legal  effect  it  was  a  conversion.  Scott  v.  Rogers, 
31  N.Y.  676;  see,  also,  Addison  on  Torts,  310,  and  cases  there  cited. 
The  cases  most  strongly  relied  upon  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
appellant  are  Dufreane  v.  Hutchinson,  3  Taunt.  117,  and  Sarjeant 
V.  Blunt,  16  J.  R.  73,  holding  that  a  broker  or  agent  is  not  liable  in 
trover  for  selling  property  at  *a  price  below  instructions.  The  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  I  apprehend,  is  that  in  the  latter 
the  broker  or  agent  did  nothing  with  the  property  but  what  he  was 
authorized  to  do.  He  had  a  right  to  sell  and  deliver  the  property. 
He  disobeyed  instructions  as  to  price  only,  and  was  liable  for  mis- 
conduct, but  not  for  conversion  of  the  property,  a  distinction  which, 
in  a  practical  sense,  may  seem  technical,  but  it  is  founded  probably 
upon  the  distinction  between  an  unauthorized  interference  with  the 
property  itself,  and  the  avails  or  terms  of  sale.  At  all  events,  the 
distinction  is  fully  recognized  and  settled  by  authority.  In  the  last 
case  Spencer,  J.,  distinguished  it  from  Syeds  v.  Hay,  supra.  He 
said:  "In  the  case  of  Syeds  v.  Hay,  4  Term  R.  260,  the  captain  dis- 
obeyed his  orders  in  delivering  the  goods.  He  had  no  right  to  touch 
them  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  on  that  wharf." 

The  defendant  had  a  right  to  sell  the  note,  and  if  he  had  sold  it 
at  a  less  price  than  that  stipulated,  he  would  not  have  been  hable 
in  this  action,  but  he  had  no  right  to  deliver  the  note  to  Foote  to 
take  away,  any  more  than  he  had  to  pay  his  own  debt  with  it.  Mor- 
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ally;  there  might  be  a  differenoe)  but  in  law  both  acts  would  be  a 
conversion,  each  consisting  in  exercising  an  unauthorized  dominion 
over  the  plaintiff's  property.  Palmer  v.  Jarmain^  2  M.  &  W.  282,  is 
plainly  distinguishable.  There,  the  agent  was  authorized  to  get  the 
note  discounted,  which  he  did,  and  appropriated  the  avails.  Parke, 
B.,  said:  "The  defendant  did  nothing  with  the  bill  which  he  was  not 
authorized  to  do."  So  in  Caimes  v.  Bleeckery  12  J.  R.  300,  where 
an  agent  was  authorized  to  deliver  goods  on  receiving  sufficient  se- 
curity, and  delivered  the  goods  on  inadequate  security,  it  was  held 
that  trover  would  not  lie,  for  the  reason  that  the  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  security  was  a  matter  of  judgment.  In  McMorris 
V.  Simpson,  21  Wend.  610,  Bronsen,  J,,  lays  down  the  general  rule 
that  the  action  of  trover  "may  be  maintained  when  the  agent  has 
wrongfully  converted  the  prox)erty  of  his  principal  to  his  own  use, 
and  the  fact  of  conversion  may  be  made  out  by  showing  either  a 
demand  and  refusal,  or  that  the  agent  has  without  necessity  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  the  property  contrary  to  his  instructions.  When 
an  agent  wrongfully  refuses  to  surrender  the  goods  of  his  principal, 
or  wholly  departs  from  his  authority  in  disposing  of  them,  he  makes 
the  property  his  own  and  may  be  treated  as  a  tort-feasor  J^  The  re- 
sult of  the  authorities  is  that  if  the  agent  parts  with  the  property, 
in  a  way  or  for  a  purpose  not  authorized,  he  is  liable  for  a  conver- 
sion, but  if  he  parts  with  it  in  accordance  with  his  authority,  al- 
though at  less  price,  or  if  he  misapplies  the  avails,  or  takes  inade- 
quate for  sufficient  security,  he  is  not  liable  for  a  conversion  of  the 
property,  but  only  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  misconduct.  It  fol- 
lows that  there  was  no  error  in  the  charge.  The  question  of  good 
faith  is  not  involved.  A  wrongful  intent  is  not  an  essential  element 
of  the  conversion.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  owner  has  been  deprived  of 
bis  property  by  the  act  of  another  assuming  an  unauthorized  domin- 
ion and  control  over  it. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Boldenahn  v.  Schmidt^  89  Wis.  444. 


FITZGERALD  i;.  BURRILL. 

106  Mass.  446.     1871. 

Contract  agamst  Isaac  S.  Burrill  and  Robert  A.  Backup,  for 
money  had  and  received;  with  alternative  counts  in  tort  for  the  con- 
version of  a  letter  and  five  pieces  of  gold  coin  therein  contained.  At 
the  trial  in  the  superior  court,  before  Reed,  J.,  the  following  facts 
were  proved  or  admitted: 

"  On  March  5, 1869,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  defend- 
ants, brought  to  the  post-office,  at  the  Roxbury  station  in  the  city 
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of  Boston,  a  sealed  letter,  addressed  to  'Edward  Fitzgerald,  Havre 
de  Grace,  Newfoundland,'  containing  gold  to  the  value  of  $32.25. 
and  asked  the  defendant  Backup,  who  was  a  clerk  at  the  office,  ther 
on  duty,  and  a  part  of  whose  business  it  was  to  register  letters  there 
to  have  it  registered  and  sent  as  a  registered  letter  to  that  place 
The  clerk  thereupon  undertook  to  register  it,  and  signed  and  ga\c 
to  the  plaintiff  a  receipt  for  a  registered  letter,  written  upon  a  printed 
form,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy:  'Receipt  for  a  Registered 
Letter.  No.  95,  March  5,  1869.  Post-office,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Re- 
ceived of  John  Fitzgerald  a  letter  addressed  to  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Newfoundland.  (Signed)  W.  L.Burt,  per  R.  A.  B.,  P.M.'  The  plain- 
tiff paid  Backup  the  postage  and  a  registration  fee  required  of  him, 
and  gave  no  other  or  further  instruction  to  Backup  than  as  afore- 
said. On  the  same  day  Backup  sent  the  letter  to  the  main  office,  in 
Boston,  and  the  day  afterwards  it  came  back  to  the  Roxbury  office, 
indorsed,  'Cannot  be  registered,'  This  was  the  first  information 
which  the  defendant  received  that  letters  could  no  longer  be  regis- 
tered for  Newfoundland.  The  defendant  Burrill,  who  was  chief  clerk 
in  the  Roxbury  office,  being  made  acquainted  with  these  facts, 
advised  Backup  to  keep  the  letter  a  few  days;  and  it  was  kept  at  the 
Roxbury  office  accordingly  from  six  to  ten  day«,  nothing  being  done 
to  find  the  plaintiff  except  that  some  of  the  letter  carriers  were  di- 
rected to  make  inquiries  for  him.  At  the  end  of  the  six  to  ten  days, 
Burrill  asked  Backup  if  the  person  who  mailed  the  letter  had  been 
there;  and  then  told  Backup  to  send  the  letter  by  the  usual  course 
of  the  mail.  Backup  thereupon  put  the  letter  in  the  ordinary,  unreg- 
istered mail,  and  sent  it  away,  and  it  was  lost.  It  was  in  evidence  that, 
at  that  time,  the  postal  regulations  did  not  permit  letters  to  be  regis- 
tered for  Newfoundland.  The  plaintiff,  about  a  month  after  leav- 
ing the  letter,  hearing  of  its  non-arrival  at  its  destination,  called 
at  the  Roxbury  office,  and,  on  learning  the  final  disposition  which  was 
made  of  the  letter,  demanded  its  return  of  the  defendants,  which 
was  refused.*' 

On  these  facts,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  action  could  be  main- 
tained against  Backup  but  not  against  Burrill,  and  by  request  of 
the  parties  reported  the  case  before  verdict;  "if  the  above  ruling  was 
correct,  judgment  to  be  entered  accordingly,  and  if  not  correct, 
such  judgment  to  be  entered  as  the  supreme  judicial  court  shall 
order." 

Chapman,  C.J.  The  letter  was  delivered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  re- 
ceived by  Backup,  with  the  agreement  that  it  should  be  sent  by 
mail  as  a  registered  letter.  Both  of  them  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  this  could  be  done.  When  it  came  back  from  the  Boston  office 
to  the  possession  of  Backup,  with  the  information  that  it  could  not 
be  thus  sent,  he  held  it  as  bailee  of  thft  plftintiff  without  compensa- 
tion; and  owed  the  plaintiff  merely  the  duties  growing  out  of  such 
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a  relatioii.  But  he  had  no  authoritVp  express  or  implied,  to  send  it 
by  mail  as  an  unregistered  letter,  and  subject  the  plaintiff  to  the 
risk  of  losing  it  in  that  way.  The  plaintiff  had  not  left  it  with  him 
for  such  a  purpose.  Nor  had  Burrill  any  authority  to  direct  him  to 
send  it  in  that  way.  It  was  unlike  a  letter  left  at  the  office  without 
any  instructions,  for  in  such  case  there  is  an  implied  direction  and 
authority  to  send  a  letter  according  to  its  superscription. 

The  report  states  that  Burrill,  after  having  advised  Backup  to 
keep  the  letter  a  few  days,  spoke  to  him  again  about  it,  at  the  end 
of  from  six  to  ten  days,  and,  after  inquiring  about  it,  told  Backup  to 
send  it  by  the  usual  course  of  mail.  This  expression  would  authorize 
the  jury  to  find  that  Backup  sent  it  by  Burrill's  direction.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  presiding  judge,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
against  Burrill,  was  therefore  erroneous;  and,  it  not  having  been 
agreed  that  the  court  might  pass  upon  this  question  of  fact,  and  order 
judgment  against  Burrill,  the  proper  order  is,  that  judgment  is  to 
be  entered  upon  the  report  against  Backup,  and  a  new  trial  is  to  be 
bad  as  to  Burrill. 

Orderea  accordingly. 
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C.  Delivery  f  by  a  Person  having  No  Right  in  the  Chattel 

to  a  Third  Person. 


PEASE  V.  SMITH. 

61  N.Y.  477.     1875. 

The  action  was  brought  for  the  alleged  conversion  by  the  defend- 
ants of  a  quantity  of  law  blanks  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs. 

Plaintiffs  were  book-sellers  and  stationers  in  the  city  of  Albany. 
The  defendants  dealt  largely  in  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Their  course  of  business  was  to  purchase  frdm  junk  shops 
and  small  dealers  rags,  old  pax)er,  etc.,  in  bales,  and  to  sell  to  the 
manufacturers.  They  bought,  among  others,  from  Moses  K.  Perry, 
a  jimk  dealer  in  Albany.  The  evidence  upon  the  trial  tended  to  show 
that  among  the  materials  purchased  from  Perry  were  law  blanks 
belonging  to  the  plaintiffs,  which  had  been  stolen  from  them  by  one 
Frank  Mason,  who  was  a  porter  in  their  employ.  He  lived  in  the 
building  occupied  by  plaintiffs  as  a  store,  had  the  key  to  it,  and  it 
was  his  business  to  open  it  in  the  morning.  He  delivered  packages 
and  parcels  of  books,  and  went  upon  errands,  etc.,  but  was  never 
authorized  to  sell  their  goods.  Certain  bales  of  paper  materials  con- 
taining these  blanks  were  shipped  after  purchase  by  the  defendants 
from  Perry's  store  to  Allen  Brothers,  paper  manufacturers  at  Sandy 
Hill. 

D WIGHT,  C.  It  is  claimed  that  the  judge  erred  at  the  trial  in  refus- 
ing to  grant  a  nonsuit,  because  the  defendants  bought  the  goods  in 
controversy  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  had  sold  them  before  any 
claim  was  made  by  the  owners.  It  is  ipfliat/»H  hy  fha  apppjlflnt  fha.t  it 
ipj^prereqiiiaite  to  a  valid  claim  for  oonverflionr  in  au^h  a  PAfle^  that,  a 
l^mand  should  have  beeci  made  for  the  goods  while  they  were  in  the 


conversion ,  \\p)^sa  fion tml  nvpr  f.hp  prnparf  y  y^fffl  py^y^jped  with  knowU 

edge  of  the  plaintiffs'  rights.  Tjbis  proposition  15^  ^^tj^tenahlft.  The 
assumed  sale  by  the  porter  of  IBe  plainiiiis  lo  Perry  was  wholly 
nugatory,  and  conveyed  no  title.  Saltus  v.  Everett,  20  Wend.  267; 
McGoldrick  v.  WiUets,  52  N.Y.  612.  On  like  groimds,  the  sale  by 
Perry  to  the  defendants  was  without  effect.  They  were  construc- 
tively in  possession  of  the  plaintiffs'  property  without  the  consent 
of  the  latter.  They  even  sent  their  own  carts  to  transfer  the  goods 
when  sold  to  Allen  Brothers.  This  ficprpiflP  nf  an  ttot  nf  ^^yi^^i-y^np 

or  dominion  oyftr  thfl  plAJnt^fftj^^  prnpfrty^  «^1?Tning  t^  Sell  and  dis- 
pose of  it  as  their  own,  was,  within  reason  and  the  anthnritiefl^  an 
act  of  coTjivprRJon  to  their  own  use.  The  assumed  act  of  ownership 
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was  inconsistent  with  the  dominion  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  this  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  conversion.  Knowledge,  and  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  are  not  material.  So  lonig  «-q  thfi  dqfpnf^»^^^  ^'^^ 
ft-gftrffiflpri  po  ftflt  of  ownership  over  the  property,  and  had  acted  in 
good  failh.  a  d^^rna-nH  fl.nH  rpfyftRl  wniilH  be  necessarv  to  nut  them  in 
the  wrong  and  to  constitute  conversion.  Until  such  demand,  there 
is  no  apparent  inconsistency  between  their  possession  and  the  plain* 

tiffs' ownership.    Afti^r  r  f^|p  hflf  ^^^"  Tnn/lp  Ky  f  Ha  Hpfp^^^ftptfl^  t,hpy 

have  assiim^?^,  t9  1^  ^^'^  nmmpra^  and  will  be  estopped  to  deny,  in 
an  action  by  the  lawful  owner,  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
act,  and  to  resist  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  goods.  The  principle 
is  well  stated  by  Alderson,  B.,  in  Fcmldes  v.  WiUoughhy,  8  M.  &  W. 
640:  ''Any  asportation  of  a  chattel  for  the  use  of  the  defendant  or 
a  third  person  amounts  to  a  conversion  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
it  is  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  general  right  of  dominion  which 
the  owner  of  a  chattel  has  in  it,  who  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  it  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.''  In  the  same  spirit,  "conversion"  is  de- 
fined, in  a  very  recent  case,  to  be  an  unauthorized  act  which  deprives 
another  of  his  property  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  time.  Hiort 
V.  Bott,  L.  R.  [9  Ex.]  86  [a.d.  1874].  So,  it  is  said  in  Boyce  v.  Broch* 
wayy  31  N.Y.  490,  that  a  wrongful  intent  is  not  an  essential  element 
in  a  conversion.  It  is  enough  that  the  rightful  owner  has  been  de« 
prived  of  his  property  by  some  unauthorized  act  of  another  assum- 
ing dominion  or  control  over  it.  No  manual  taking,  on  the  defend- 
ants' part,  is  necessary.  Bristol  v.  Burt,  7  J.  R.  254;  Cnnnah  v.  HoU^ 
23  Wend.  462.  The  case  of  Hams  v.  Saunders,  2  Strobh.  Eq.  370, 
resembles  closely  the  case  at  bar.  The  defendant  having  the  prop- 
erty of  the  plaintiff  in  his  own  hands  by  purchase  from  one  who  had 
no  title,  sold  it  to  another  who  carried  it  beyond  the  plaintiff's  reach 
and  received  the  purchase-money.  These  acts  were  held  to  amount 
to  a  conversion,  though  the  defendant  was  not  aware  of  the  plain- 
tiff's title.  As,  according  to  these  views,  the  conversion  took  place 
at  the  moment  of  the  unauthorized  sale  by  the  present  defendants, 
no  demand  was  necessary,  the  sole  object  of  a  demand  being  to  turn 
an  otherwise  lawful  possession  into  an  unlawful  one,  by  reason  of 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  it,  and  thus  to  supply  evidence  of  a  con- 
version. Esmay  v.  Fanning ,  9  Barb.  1786;  Vincent  v.  Conklin,  1 
E.  D.  Smith,  203;  Glassner  v.  Wheaiony  2  id.  862;  Munger  v.  Hess,  28 
Barb.  75.  After  a  wrongful  taking  and  canying  away  of  the  property, 
the  cause  of  action  has  become  complete  without  further  act  on  the 
plaintiff's  part.  Brewster  v.  SiUiman,  38  N.Y.  423 ;  Hanmer  v.  Wilsey, 
17  Wend.  91;  Otis  v.  Jones,  21  id.  394. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Robinson  v.  Hartridge,  13  Fla.  501,  513; 

Morrill  V.  MouUon,  40  Vt.  242.  * 

Newsum  v.  Newsum,  1  Leigh  (Va.)  86.  An  administrator  sold  by 
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mistake  property  not  belonging  to  his  intestate,  and  applied  the 
proceeds  to  payment  of  his  intestate's  debts.  He  was  held  to  have 
converted  the  property. 

Kenney  v.  Ranney,  96  Mich.  617.  A  receiver  sold  by  mistake  prop- 
erty to  which  he  had  no  right,  as  receiver,  and  turned  over  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  as  directed  by  the  court.  He  was  held  to  have 
converted  the  property. 


TRAYLOR  V.  HORRALL. 

4  Blackf.  (Ind.)  317.     1837. 

Error  to  the  Daviess  Circuit  Court. 

Blackford,  J,  Trover  by  Horrall  against  Traylor,  Capehart,  and 
Cain.  Plea,  not  guilty.  The  only  evidence  respecting  the  conversion 
was  as  follows:  The  plaintiff  had  put  his  com  into  a  crib,  which  he 
had  hired  for  the  purpose,  of  Kinman,  and  which  stood  on  Kinman's 
land.  The  defendants  and  some  other  persons  being  present  where 
ihe  crib  of  com  was,  Capehart  offered  the  com  at  public  sale,  and 
Traylor  bid  it  off  at  the  price  of  thirty-one  dollars.  Cain  said  that  he 
had  the  officers  bound  for  his  money.  The  plaintiff  was  also  present, 
and  forbid  any  person  from  selling  or  removing  the  com,  claiming  it 
to  be  his.  Cain  afterwards  said  that  he  had  got  his  money  from 
Capehart.  The  defendants  demurred  to  the  evidence,  and  agreed 
that  if  judgment  were  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  court  might 
assess  the  damages.  The  demurrer  was  sustained  as  to  Cain,  but 
there  was  a  judgment  against  the  other  defendants,  for  seventy-four 
dollars  in  damages,  together  with  costs. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  record  shows  no  evidence  conducing  to 
prove  a  conversion  in  this  cause,  and  that  the  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  is  consequently  erroneous. 

To  support  the  action  of  trover,  there  must  be  proof  of  pix)perty 
in  the  plaintiff,  possession  to  have  been  in  the  defendant,  and  a  con- 
version by  the  defendant.  BuUer's  N.  P.,  page  33.  The  gist  of  the 
action  is  the  conversion;  and  imless  the  defendant  has  had  an  actual 
or  virtual  possession  of  the  goods,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  a  con- 
version of  them  to  his  own  use. 

In  the  present  cause,  it  does  not  appear  why  the  form  of  a  public 
sale  of  the  com  in  question  took  place.  Tt.  ih  Tint,  ghow^  ^^°^  nQp<>- 

t^ftrt,  the  allflffpH  ^^11^1  ^^  ppJyoH  fVift  pmpArfy  iinHpr  Kr\y  pmnftaa  nf 

law,  or  that  at  the  time  of  the  fiftT^i  "^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^^^  irmp^^  h^  hp-d  nr 
pretended  to  have  any  possession  of  it  whatever.  Neither  was  there 
any  attempt  to  prove,  that  Traylori  the  purchaser^  ever  took  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  or  exercised  any  afit^ownfiy^hip  over  it. 

^L'he  Case  ol  isristoi  v.  Burt,!  Johns.  Rep.  254,  is  referred  to  by  the 
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plaintiff.  But  the  court  there  expressly  say,  that  the  defendant  had 
exercised  the  highest  and  most  unequivocal  acts  of  dominion  and 
control  over  the  goods,  not  only  by  claiming  jurisdiction  over  them, 
but  by  placing  armed  men  near  them  to  prevent  their  removal. 
They  say  further,  that  the  defendant  thus  detained  the  goods  for 
several  months,  and  that  a  charge  was  therefore  brought  upon  the 
plaintiff.  The  court,  in  that  case,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea, 
that  the  suit  could  be  maintained  without  showing  that  the  defend- 
ant had  intermeddled  with  the  goods,  and  had  for  a  time  excluded 
the  plaintiff  from  their  possession.  They  rely  on  Baldvnn  v.  Cole, 
6  Mod.  Rep.  212.  The  plaintiff  had  there  sent  his  servant  with  some 
tools  to  work  in  the  queen's  yard  for  hire.  The  plaintiff,  some  time 
afterwards  having  taken  away  his  servant,  sent  for  the  tools,  but  the 
defendant  refused  to  deliver  them  up.  Trover  was  then  brought  for 
the  tools,  and  the  action  was  sustained  on  the  ground,  that,  as  the 
defendant  had  wrongfully  undertaken  to  detain  them,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  right  to  dispose  of  them,  which  was  a  conversion.  The 
case  in  6  Mod.  Rep.  is  settled  law,  and  being  relied  on  in  Bristol  v. 
Burt,  it  shows  the  ground  upon  which  the  latter  case  was  intended 
to  be  placed  by  the  court. 

In  M'Combie  v.  Dames,  6  East,  538,  the  plaintiff,  by  his  agent, 
bought  some  tobacco  which  was  in  the  King's  warehouse;  but  the 
agent  took  the  transfer  of  the  tobacco  on  the  warehouse  books  in  his 
own  name.  The  agent  afterwards  pledged  the  tobacco  in  his  own 
name  with  the  defendant,  and  transferred  it  into  the  defendant's 
name  on  the  books  in  the  warehouse.  The  plaintiff  demanded  the 
tobacco  of  the  defendant,  who  refused  to  deliver  it  up  until  the  debt 
for  which  it  was  pledged  should  be  paid.  The  plaintiff  then  sued  the 
defendant  in  trover  for  the  tobacco.  It  was  strongly  contended  at 
the  trial  that  there  had  been  no  conversion;  and  the  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited.  The  nonsuit,  however,  was  subsequently  set  aside  and 
the  plaintiff  recovered.  In  that  case  the  defendant,  by  the  transfer 
to  him  on  the  dock  books,  had  the  virtual  possession  and  exclusive 
control  of  the  property,  and  he  wrongfully  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the 
rightful  owner. 

In  a  subsequent  case.  Chief  Justice  Best  took  occasion  to  say,  that 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  M'Combie  v.  Domes,  had  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  law;  that  as  far  as  that  he  should  go  himself;  but 
that  in  the  case  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  state  of  the  property 
was  changed,  because  there  had  been  a  transfer  in  the  dock  books, 
which,  it  was  well  known,  is  as  much  a  transfer  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  as  an  actual  removal  from  one  warehouse  to  another;  and  that 
there  was,  in  that  case,  the  exercise  of  dominion  over  the  goods. 
Mallalieu  v.  Laugher,  3  Carr.  &  Payne,  551. 

The  cause  which  we  are  now  to  decide  is  very  different  from  any 
of  those  to  which  we  have  referred.  For  anything  that  the  record 
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before  us  presents,  the  plaintiff  may  have  always  continued  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  com  in  the  place  where  he  originally 
deposited  it,  or  he  may  have  sold  it,  or  have  otherwise  converted  it 
to  his  own  use. 

PEit  Curiam.  The  judgment,  etc.,  against  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
is  reversed  with  costs. 

Cause  remandedf  etc. 

Note.  —  See,  accord^  Lancaahire  Waggon  Co.  v.  Fitzhugh,  6  H. 
&  N.  502. 


RAMSBY  f^.  BEEZLEY. 

11  Or.  49.     1883. 

By  the  Court,  Lord,  J. : 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  and  the  only  question  involved  in  the 
ease  is,  what  will  constitute  a  conversion?  It  originated  in  the  refusal 
of  the  court  to  give  certain  instructions  asked  by  the  defendant,  and 
an  exception  to  an  instruction  given,  based  upon  evidence  tending  to 
show  about  this  state  of  facts :  TV^at-  thft  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  in  controversy  by  purchase  from  one  Smith,  which  were  run- 
ning at  large  on  the  range ;  thfdLlbeudefend&ntspld  them  to  Strickland, 
and  rfiC£!IS^^  thgrftfor  thr  RUTTLof  S500,  and  that  the  plaintiff  has  never 
seen,  nor  had  possession  of  the  cattle  sbce.  The  defendant  ad- 
mitted that  he  sold  the  cattle  to  Strickland,  received  the  money  for 
them,  and  "  believed  and  supposed  that  Strickland  had  took  them,'* 
but  there  was  nn  gvidftngfi  that  the  HpfnnrlftTif.  fiy^f  fiYftrnjsfft^j  nny 
otiiBT  a,ctual  controL^QT-Aaainion  over  the  cfttilp  fhfm  pn^salejo 
Strickland,  or  that  he  actually  delivered  them  to  him,  or  that  Strick- 
land  ever  gathered  the  cattle  in  pursuance  of  such  sale,  except  what 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  has  never  seen,  nor 
had  possession  of  his  cattle  since  the  sale,  and  the  payment  for  the 
cattle,  and  the  admission  of  the  defendant  that  he  believed  and  sup- 
posed that  Strickland  had  taken  the  cattle.  Upon  this  state  of  facts, 
the  court  gave  the  following  instruction  to  the  jury,  to  which  the 
defendant  excepted : ' '  Any  assertion  of  title  to,  or  any  act  of  dominion 
over  personal  property  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  owner,  is  a 
conversion.  A  sale  of  the  property  of  one  person  by  anotherjla  a  con- 
, version."^  Therefore,  if  you  find  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  taking,  and  that  the  defendant  sold 
them  without  the  plaintiff's  consent,  or  in  any  way  appropriated 
them  to  his  own  use  without  plaintiff's  consent,  you  should  find  for 
the  plaintiff  in  such  sum  as  he  was  damaged  thereby.  But  if  you  find 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  or  that  the  def^id- 
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ant  did  not  so  convert  them,  you  should  find  for  the  defendant." 
The  effect  of  the  instruction  asked,  and  the  point  raised  is,  that  to 
maintain  an  action  of  trover,  the  defendant  must  have  actual  or  vir- 
tual possession  of  the  property.  A  conversion  is  defined  to  be,  "Any 
distinct  act  of  dominion  wrongfully  exerted  over  one's  property  in 
denialof  his  right,  or  inconsistent  with  it."  Cooley  on  Torts,  448.  "It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  "that 
the  assertion  of  a  title  to,  or  an  act  of  dominion  over  personal  prop- 
erty, inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  owner,  is  a  conversion."  Bige- 
low's  Lead.  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  428;  2  Hill  on  Torts,  sec.  3,  p. 
97.  Of  t.hp.  Hiffpfftnt.  wfivs  bv  which  a  conversion  of  pfrgnnni  prrvp- 
firty  may  ^  pffftf^ffed^  one  is,  where  a  p^rty  "^^^^  ^^^  prnpprfy  f\i  an- 
other without  bis  authority  or  consent.  Such  sale  is  the  assumption 
of  QWT^^rship.  of  dominion  over^  or  right  to  ppntrol  the  property^  in- 
^^f^JPt^^^  wi^h  J  AnH  in  dftnial  nf  the  rights  of  the  true  owner.  Hence 
it  is  said,  "  Every  assuming  by  one  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  another 
is  a  conversion."  Trover,  Bacon's  Abridg.  631.  Or  "the  assumption 
of  authority  over  property,  and  actual  sale,  constitutes  a  conversion." 
GiUman  v.  Hill,  36  N.H.  324.  No  actual  force  need  be  used  {Gibbs 
V.  Chase,  10  Mass.  128) ;  nor  any  manual  taking  or  removal  of  the 
property  {Reynolds  v.  Shvler,  5  Cow.  326;  Connah  v.  Hale,  25  Wend. 
465) ;  nor  proof  that  the  defendant  had  actual  possession  of  the 
property  {Farnell  v.  Chase,  37  Maine,  290) ;  for,  in  the  language  of 
Shepley,  C.J.:  "The  exercise  of  such  a  claim  of  right,  or  dominion 
over  the  property  as  assumes  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  possession,  or 
to  deprive  the  other  party  of  it,  is  a  conversion."  See  also,  6  Mod. 
212;  McCombie  v.  Davii,,  6  East,  540; Reid  v.  Colcock,  1  Nott.  &  McC. 
601 ;  Dickey  v.  Franklin,  32  Maine,  572. 

As  applied  to  the  facts,  the  instruction  was  not  objectionable.  The 
defendqpt  had  assumed  to  himself  the  property  and  the  right  of 
disposing  of  the  plaintiff's  cattle.  He  sold  them,  received  the  money 
for  them,  authorized  the  purchaser  to  take  them,  and  swears  he 
believed  and  supposed  the  cattle  were  taken.  The  gist  of  conversion 
is  the  owner's  deprivation  of  his  rightful  dominion  and  control  over 
his  property.  Under  this  state  of  facts,  the  sale  of  the  defendant  was 
a  wrongful  assumption  of  authority  and  dominion,  subversive  of  the 
rightful  dominion  and  control  of  the  plaintiff  over  his  property.  The 
judgment  must  be  affirmed. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Mead  v.  Thompson,  78  111.  62. 
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VARNEY  V.  CURTIS. 

213  Mass.  309.     1913. 

LoRiNG,  J.  This  is  an  action  for  the  conversion  of  six  Northern 
Pacific  Great  Northern  joint  bonds  (registered  and  non-negotiable), 
one  Union  Pacific  bond  (registered  and  non-negotiable),  two  Wolfe- 
borough  water  bonds  (negotiable  coupon  bonds)  and  one  bond  of 
the  town  of  Wolfeborough  (negotiable  coupon  bond),  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  (which  was  for  $200),  being  bonds  for  $1,000. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Justice  Schofield  without  a  j  ury .  He  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  case  is  here  on  exceptions  to  his  refusal  to 
give  seven  rulings  asked  for  by  the  defendant. 

So  far  as  now  material  the  facts  found  by  the  judge  were  as  follows : 
The  plaintiff's  husband  died  in  February,  1902.  Some  of  the  securi- 
ties here  in  question  came  to  her  under  her  husband's  will  and  some 
of  them  had  been  owned  by  her  before  his  death.  Soon  after  her  hus- 
band's death  these  bonds  were  delivered  by  the  plaintiff  to  her  son-in- 
law,  Symonds  by  name,  a  stock  broker,  to  be  kept  by  him  for  her  in  his 
safe  deposit  box.  In  April,  1902,  the  gpn-inJ^Lw  oppj^ftH  an  account 
with  the  cisf§ndaa4aJor  the  purchase  and^sale  of  stocks  and  bonds 

on  margin  fl.T]d  (jfilJYfirfi^^  %n  t.hftm  fta  Rftfiiirity  for  fhnt  ftfifionnt  inter 
alia  four  of  the  plaintiff's  Northern  Fftf^ifi^  Hrpj^^f  Northern  joint 
bond?  \^ith  forged  indorsements.  In  the  last  pArt  of  January,  1904, 
Symonds  direoted  the  defendants  to  transfer  tfais  acmunt  to  r!n1t/in 
and  Company.  P,ursuant  to  that  direction  the  defendants,  on  Feb- 
ruary^l,  1904,  delivered  to  Colton  and  Company  all  the  stocks  and 
bonds  which  they  were  then  carrying  on  margin  for  Symonds,  and 
the  bonds  held  by  them  as  security  for  that  margin  account  (includ- 
ing these  four  bonds),  on  receiving  from  Colton  and  Company 
$10,515.54,  the  amount  due  to  them  from  Symonds.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  judge  made  the  following  finding  and  ruUng:  "The  defend' 
ants  in  making  delivery  to  E.  S.  Colton  and  Company  knew  that  the 
bonds  previously  held  by  them  as  collateral  would  be  held  by  Colton 
and  Company  as  collateral,  and  intended  that  result.  The  court,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  finds  as  a  fact,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
question  of  law,  rules  as  matter  of  law,  that  such  a  delivery  by  the 
defendants  was  more  than  a  mere  transfer  of  physical  possession  of 
the  bonds  to  Colton  and  Company,  by  order  of  Symonds.  It  was  a 
transfer  of  possession  of  bonds  which  they  held  as  collateral  with  the 
intention  that  the  transferees  should  also  hold  them  as  collateral. 
The  court  also  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  defendants  were  not  obliged 
to  make  such  a  delivery  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  which  they 
owed  to  Symonds  by  contract  as  bailees  or  pledgees  under  him.  They 
did  it  voluntarily  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions  and  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  payment  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  them.  They  had  no 
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knowledge  or  notice  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  true  owner  of  the 
bonds,  but  th^  court  rules  that  the  act  of  delivefy  to  Colton  and 

Company  with  the  inf/>ntinn  ffVmva  gfat^/^  ipnc  Qn  AVfirni'iy}  (|f  nwnftr- 
nhip  Jn  ftYfiliiainn  ni  thp  righfj^  of  t.hft  t-n^.  Qwnftrj  fl.n  Aoi  nf  Hr.TYiir.i'r.ii^ 
fl,pd  ft  fionversion/' 

On  March  14, 1904,  Symonds  opened  another  margin  account  with 
the  defendants  and  deposited  as  security  for  that  account  another 
Union  Pacific  Great  Northern  joint  registered  bond  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff,  with  a  forged  indorsement.  A  month  and  one  half  later,  to 
wit,  on  April  30,  he  deposited  two  registered  bonds  with  forged  in- 
dorsements (the  Union  Pacific  bond  and  a  Northern  Pacific  Great 
Northern)  and  two  coupon  bonds  (one  Wolfeborough  water  bond,  and 
one  Wolfeborough  town  bond  for  $200),  and  on  May  2  he  deposited 
with  the  defendants  another  Wolfeborough  water  bond  (a  coupon 
bond) ,  all  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  "^l^e  )"dyq  f^'jnd  ti^"^  ^Y  reason 

lat  haPPPnP.H  bfttwPftn  Ma rnh  ] ^,  wliPn  iWiA  ftPPAim|.  y^^  npftnftH ^ 

and  April  30,  on  or  after  which  day  the  securities  last  mentioned  were 
deposited,  the  defendants  took  with  notice  all  the  hnnds  Hftpoait^d 
as  security  for  the  qf^fflpH  ftppmmf.  Avo^pf  f Vio  nr^T^-i^fig^finhlp  Nnrf.h-> 
em  Pacific  Great  Northern  bond  deposited  on  March  14,  find  were 

not  purchftfffiiy  nf  fhngA  KnnHg  \^  g^Q^  fa^fh 

On  May  7  or  9,  at  Symonds's  request,  the  defendants  delivered  to 
3eny  and  Company  the  securities  then  being  carried  by  them  in  the 
second  margin  account  and  the  bonds  held  as  security  for  that  ac- 
count, and  received  from  Berry  and  Company  a  check  for  $11,237.13, 
the  balance  due  from  Symonds  on  that  account.  The  judge  ruled 
"thatthe  act  of  the  defendants  iyi  taking  thp  HnnHs  inf/^  ^hfti^  ppaflAa, 
sion  from^ymbnds  with  noticCi  intending  to  hold  thorn  nn  plrdgrmj 
was  111  itself  an  exercise  of  donr>]ninn  over  them  in  denial  of  the  rights 
of  the  true  owner,  and  a  conversion,"  and  made  "the  same^findings 
of  fact  and  rulmgs  ot  law  in  regard  to  the  two  transfers  of  account." 
The  judge  found  that  Berry  and  Company  became  bankrupt  and 
that  the  bonds  received  by  Colton  and  Company  were  sold  by  them 
and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  came  to  the  plaintiff.  He  found  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  $7,022.94,  the  value  of  thft  ^^r\  HonHa  aft^r 
deducting  the  value  of  four  bonds  recovered  from  the  assignees  of 

Berry  and  CnmpAnv.   THr  nnlv  fiYftp.ptions  taken  bv  thft  dftfftndftnfi^ 

were  to  the  refusal  of  the  judge  to  give  the  seven  rulings  asked  for 
by  them. 

1.  The  first  ruling  asked  for  ^  could  not  have  been  given,  because 
the  judge  found  as  a  fact  that  all  the  bonds  (except  one)  deposited 
with  the  defendants  as  security  for  the  second  account  were  taken 
by  them  with  notice.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  judge 
was  right  in  ruling  'Hhat  the  act  of  the  defendants  in  taking  the 

^  The  first  ruling  asked  for  was  in  these  words:  "  Upon  all  the  evidence  the  plaintiff 
Emma  J.  Varney  is  not  entitled  to  recover,  and  the  verdict  is  to  be  for  the  defendants." 
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bonds  into  their  possession  from  Symonds  with  notice,  intending  to 
hold  them  as  ple^ees,  was  in  itself  an  exercise  of  dominion  over  them 
in  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  true  owner,  and  a  conversion."  Thera 
was  evidence  which  amply  warranted  the  j  udge  in  making  the  finding 
of  fact  that  the  defendants  took  these  bonds  with  notice.  Indeed  the 
defendants  have  not  argued  that  there  was  not.  The  exception  to 
the  refusal  to  give  this  ruling  must  be  overruled. 

2.  The  sixteenth  ruling  asked  for  ^  was  rightly  refused  because: 
(first)  as  matter  of  law  the  judge  was  not  ^i?,p(^  tri  finH  (if  indeed  he 
could  have  found)  that  the  plaintiff  wftj^  fiarftlftsfl  in  ^n^^"^^^"5  ^^^ 
bonds  to  Svmonds  for  safe  keeping^;  and  (secondly)  even  if  she  was 
careless  in  so  doing  she  would  not  have  been  negligent.  She  owed  no 
duty  to  the  defendants  to  keep  her  securities  carefully,  and  so  as 
against  them  she  was  not  negligent  if  she  kept  them  carelessly.  An 
owner  who  keeps  his  securities  in  a  careless  manner  does  not  lose  his 
property  in  them  nor  his  rights  of  action  founded  thereon.  That  was 
decided  in  Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Co,  v.  Eldridge,  171  Mass.  516. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  bonds  were  not  indorsed  by  the 
plaintiff,  as  was  the  case  in  Scollans  v.  Rollins,  173  Mass.  275;  s.  c. 
179  Mass.  346.  Had  the  plaintiff  entrusted  these  bonds  to  Symonds 
indorsed  by  her  a  different  question  would  have  been  presented. 

3.  The  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  rulings  asked  for  ^  are 
based  on  Loving  v.  Mvlcahy,  3  Allen,  575,  and  Leonard  v.  Tidd, 
3  Met.  6,  and  the  contention  is  that  this  case  comes  within  those 
decisions. 

^t  is  sftttled  that  whftrft  a  hailfte  receives  qt^  Hppnfiif.  gnnHa  irnjxi  op^ 
in  pnfispiwion  hut  without  titlft  tr>  thftm^  RnH  afterwards  rftst^rftfl  thftm 
to  the  possession  of  the  bailor  in  iprpnrflnr>P  nf  iht^  rigVifc  nf  fVio  friio 

owner,  he  is  not  guilty  ni  r  mnvprainn.  Loring  v.  Mvlcahy,  3  Allen, 
675;  Hill  v.  Hayes,  38  Conn.  532;  Steele  v.  Mar^icano,  102  Cal.  666; 
Nelson  v.  Iverson,  17  Ala.  216;  Frame  v.  Dennis,  16  Vroom,  515.  For 

*  The  sixteenth  ruling  asked  for  was  in  these  words:  "  16.  If  the  court  finds  upon 
all  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  entrusted  the  bonds  in  question  or  any  of  them  to 
George  E.  Symonds  and  gave  him  full  possession  and  control  of  the  same,  and  the  said 
George  E.  Symonds  misappropriated  the  said  bonds  and  gave  them  to  the  defendants 
as  collateral  security  for  certain  purchases  of  stock,  then  the  plaintifiFs  were  negligent 
in  their  care  of  the  said  bonds  and  are  estopped  from  claiming  same  or  the  value  of  the 
same  from  the  defendants." 

■  The  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  rulings  asked  for  were  in  these  words: 
"21.  The  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  Colton  A  Company  by  the  defendants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  the  plaintiff's  agent,  George  E.  Symonds,  was  equivalent 
to  a  return  of  the  said  bonds  to  George  E.  Symonds  and  therefore  constructively  a 
return  to  the  plaintiff  and  for  such  bonds  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  bonds  had  not  depreciated  during  the  period  that  the  defendants 
held  the  same. 

"  22.  The  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  Berry  and  Company  by  the  defendants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  the  plaintiff's  agent,  George  E.  Symonds,  was  equivalent 
to  a  return  of  the  said  bonds  to  George  E.  Symonds  and  therefore  constructively  a 
return  to  the  plaintifif,  and  for  such  bonds  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  bonds  had  not  depreciated  during  the  period  that  the  defendants 
held  the  same." 
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other  cases  where  the  temporary  use  of  the  property  of  another 
made  by  a  defendant  acting  in  good  faith  under  a  mistake  of  fact 
has  been  held  or  said  not  to  be  a  conversion,  see  Strickland  v.  Bar- 
rett,  20  Pick.  415;  Wellington  v.  Wentworth,  8  Met.  548;  Spooner  v. 
Manchester y  133  Mass.  270;  Shea  v.  MUfordy  145  Mass.  525;  Gurley  v. 
Annsteady  148  Mass.  267. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  Pollock  on  Torts,  374,  in  connection  with  this 
rule,  that  a  bailee  under  those  circumstances  is  estopped  to  deny  the 
title  of  the  bailor.  That  means  that  in  returning  the  goods  to  th< 
bailor  the  bailee  does  no  more  than  perform  the  duty  he  owes  to  the 
bailor.  He  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  conversion  for  doing  that. 

In  Leonard  v.  Tiddy  3  Met.  6,  this  principle  was  appUed  in  a  case 
where  the  defendants  acting  in  good  faith  received  as  security  for  ^Jr^ 
debt  due  to  them  from  the  pledgor  a  gun,  the  property  of  the  plaintiff, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  pledgor,  and  returned  the  property 
pledged  to  the  wrongful  pledgor  upon  payment  of  the  debt  due  them 
from  him.  For  a  similar  decision  see  Spackman  v.  Foster y  1 1  Q.  B.  D. 
99.  The  reasoning  on  which  the  decision  in  Spackman  v.  Foster  went 
was  that  although  the  pledgee  in  such  a  case  claims  to  hold  the 
property  as  against  the  wrongful  pledgor  until  the  debt  due  him 
from  the  wrongful  pledgor  is  paid,  so  far  as  appears  he  does  not  claim 
to  hold  the  property  pledged  as  against  the  true  owner.  The  same 
reasoning  was  adopted  in  Loring  v.  Mvlcahyy  vhi  supra.  That  is  to 
>my^  m  aiifih  r  p.fljtf>,  rq  far  as  the  tnie  owner  ia  fionoernpH  t.hft  pIpHgPP. 

is  in  DossfgggiOTi  "^^^^  ^nfi  t^  w^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^wper  had  given  posses- 
sion, and  by  rfttiimiTig  thp.  pIftHgftH  prnpfirfy  f^  \\^^.  yrf>pgfii1  pIftHgnr 
the  pledgftP  Aim^a  i^^f.^i^Tig  rnnra  fVion  pprfnrm  fViP  Hiif.y  Vip  r^ypa  fhft 
^[T^lgfl?^  plpHpvir  iiTifier  the  fiircnmHtApfiftR  in  ftfffifiting  a  rest/^rfttinn 
of  the  oriepinftl  Riabii\  jn.  giuQ^  ir^  wit.j  in  piitfing  haplr  t.hp  propprty  intn 

the  possession  of  the  wrongful  pledgor  where  oriffiriRlly  if,  haH  N^n 
put  by  the  true  owner^ 

But  in  the  case  at  bar  the  plaintiff's  bonds,  which  the  defendants 
received  in  good  faith  from  Symonds  in  whose  possession  the  plain- 
tiff had  put  them,  were  not  returned  to  Symonds.  On  the  contrary 
they  were  delivered  by  Symonds's  direction  to  persons  who  to  the 
defendants'  knowledge  were  lending  money  to  Symonds  on  the  secur- 
ity of  the  bonds.  Thpf  T«  ^^  "^'Y,  ^rhfi  f^^^fendftnti^  in  piftfift  of  restoring 
fVi^V^nHs  f/^  SypnnnHs  HftlivPTPd  thpm  t/i  a.  thirH  pprson  in  nhpHJPnfift 

t^  ft  g^nbflftqneT^t  act  on  the  Part  of  Svmonds  which  was  an  act  of 
i^wT^Prahip  su\(\  flpt  pf  mere  possession. 

The  question  whether  under  those  circumstances  the  pledgor  is 
guilty  of  a  conversion  has  not  arisen  in  this  Commonwealth.  In 
Leonard  v.  Tiddy  3  Met.  6,  the  gun  was  not  delivered  by  the  pledgee 
to  the  purchaser  from  the  wrongful  pledgor.  In  that  case  the  wrong- 
ful pledgor ''  took  the  gun  from  a  room  in  the  defendant's  house,  and 
delivered  it  to  Pratt/'  the  purchaser  from  the  wrongful  pledgor.  See 
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The  subsequent  act  of  dominion  was  a  conversion,  and  in  that  con- 
version the  defendants  participated  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
their  own  interests.  The  case  therefore  is  not  only  a  stronger  case 
than  Hudmon  Brothers  v.  DuBose,  85  Afet.  446,  where  the  defendant 
had  no  knowledge  and  no  interest,  but  it  is  a  stronger  case  than  the 
case  put  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  HolRnR  y.  Fowler.  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757. 
where  the  defendants  had  knowledge  but  no  interest..  It  is  also  a 
stronger  case  than  the  case  of  Hiort  v.  Bottj  h,  R.  9  Ex.  86.  In  that 
case  one  Grimmett,  to  defraud  the  plaintiff  of  certain  barley,  pro- 
fessed to  buy  it  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  to  whom  by  Grinmiett's 
direction  it  was  shipped,  deliverable  to  consignor  or  consignee.  After 
the  barley  had  arrived  at  its  destination,  Grimmett  procured  an 
order  for  its  delivery  from  the  defendant  on  the  plea  that  it  was  sent 
to  him  by  naistake  and  that  such  an  order  would  cure  the  mistake. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  conversion  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  un- 
authorized act  by  which  the  plaintiff  lost  the  barley.  In  the  words  of 
Bramwell,  B.,  "This  was  assmning  a  control  over  the  disposition 
of  these  goods,  and  a  causing  them  to  be  delivered  to  a  person  who 
deprived  the  plaintiff  of  them."  For  a  similar  decision  see  Knapp  v. 
Guyer,  75  N.H.  397.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  defendants,  by  an  un- 
authorized act,  undertook  to  control  the  disposition  of  the  plaintiff's 
bonds  and  delivered  them  to  persons  who  deprived  the  plaintiff  of 
her  property.  That  makes  them  guilty  of  a  conversion  of  them. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  point  out  again  what  before  now  has  been 
said  several  times  (see  for  example  Martin,  B.,  in  Burroughes  v. 
BaynCy  5  H.  &  N.  296;  Bramwell,  B.,  in  Hiort  v.  Sort,  L.  R.  9  Ex. 
86,  90),  namely,  that  the  terms  "conversion"  and  "converting  to  his 
own  use"  are  misleading  and  unfortunate  terms.  As  was  said  by 
Collins,  J.,  in  Consolidated  Co.  v.  Curtis^  [1892]  1  Q.  B.  495,  498, 
"The  difficulty  is  diminished  by  remembering  that  in  trover  the 
original  possession  was  by  a  fiction  deemed  to  be  lawful  (per  Martin, 
B.,  in  Burroughes  v.  Bayne^  5  H.  <&  N.  at  p.  301,  and  per  Lord  Mans- 
field, C.J.,  in  Cooper  v.  ChiUy,  1  Burr,  at  p.  31),  and  some  act  had 
therefore  to  be  shown  constituting  a  conversion  by  the  defendant  of 
the  chattel  to  his  own  use,  some  act  incompatible  with  a  recognition 
on  his  part  of  the  continuous  right  of  the  true  owner  to  the  dominion 
over  it."  It  was  from  this  allegation  of  a  fictitious  finding  by  the 
defendant  that  the  action  got  its  name  of  trover.  3  Bl.  Com.  152, 
153.  The  declaration  in  trover  and  conversion  alleged  the  ownership 
of  the  plaintiff,  a  "casual"  loss  by  him  and  a  finding  by  the  defend- 
ant. It  then  alleged  that  after  thus  coming  lawfully  into  possession 
of  the  goods  the  defendant "  converted  and  disposed  of  the  said  chat- 
tels to  his  own  use."  See  for  example  2  Chitty,  PI.  (2d  London  ed.) 
371,  372.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  terms  "conver- 
sion" and  "  converted  to  his  own  use,"  which  were  brought  in  by  the 
allegation  of  a  fictitious  loss  and  finding,  had  been  given  up  when  that 
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allegation  was  giv^n  up,  and  a  plainer  statement  of  a  tortious  act  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  by  which  the  plaintifif  lost  his  goods  had 
been  substituted. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  Colton  and 
Company  and  to  Berry  and  Company  were  not  "equivalent  to  a 
return  of  the  said  bonds  to  George  E.  Symonds,"  and  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  rulings  asked  for  were  properly  refused. 

4.  No  argument  either  at  the  bar  or  on  the  brief  has  been  made  in 
support  of  the  three  other  rulings  asked  for.  The  defendants  however 
have  contended  that  they  should  have  been  given.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  find  that  no  error  was  com- 
mitted by  the  judge  in  refusing  to  adopt  them. 

5.  The  defendants  have  argued  some  points  of  law  not  raised  by 
the  rulings  asked  for.  For  that  reason  we  have  not  discussed  them. 
It  is  not  improper  to  add  that  we  should  have  found  that  no  error 
had  been  committed  by  the  judge  had  the  questions  argued  been 
raised. 

Exceptions  overruled. 


ROGERS  V.  HUIE. 

1  Cal.  429.     1851. 

Action  of  trover.  The  plaintiff  alleges  in  his  complaint  that,  on 
the  12th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1860,  he  was  the  owner  of  twenty- 
nine  kegs  of  butter,  of  the  average  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds 
each,  and  of  the  value  of  thirty  cents  per  pound;  and  also  of  one  hun- 
dred cheeses,  weighing  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  worth  twenty 
cents  per  pound;  and  that  the  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  to- 
gether  was  five  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars.  The  complaint  fur- 
ther alleged  that  the  butter  and  cheese  were  taken  away  from  the 
plaintiff  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons to  him  unknown,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant, 
an  auctioneer  in  San  Francisco,  who  converted  them  to  his  own  use 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  plaintiff. 

A  general  answer  was  put  in  by  the  defendant  denying  the  alle- 
gations of  the  complaint. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  a  jury,  who  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  for  $437.50. 

It  was  established,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause,  that  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  shipped  the  butter  and  cheese  m  question 
to  his  agent  at  San  Francisco,  and  that,  on  their  arrival  at  that  place, 
the  agent  had  them  lightered  from  the  ship,  and  deposited  on  shore, 
on  the  9th  day  of  December,  where  they  were  left.  On  the  14th  day 
of  December^  the  agent  went  to  show  them  to  a  customer,  and  found 
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that  they  had  been  carried  away.  They  had,  m  fact,  been  stolen,  and 
taken  by  the  thief  to  the  defendant,  who  was  an  auctioneer,  and  by 
him  sold  in  the  usual  course  of  his  business.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  after  deducting  the  commissions  of  the  defendant,  had  been 
paid  over  to  the  thief.  There  is  no  suspicion  that  the  defendant 
supposed  that  the  property  had  been  stolen,  or  that  he  acted  other- 
wise than  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Bennett,  J.  An  auctioneer  who  receives  and  sells  stolen  property, 
is  liable  for  the  conversion  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  merchant 
or  individual.  This  is  so  both  upon  principle  and  authority.  Upon 
principle,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  exempted  from  lia- 
bility. The  person  to  whom  he  sells,  and  who  has  paid  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  money,  would  be  compelled  to  deliver  the  property 
to  the  true  owner  or  pay  him  its  full  value;  and  there  is  no  mora 
hardship  in  requiring  the  auctioneer  to  account  for  the  value  of  the 
goods,  than  there  would  be  in  compelling  the  right  owner  to  lose 
them,  or  the  purchaser  from  the  auctioneer  to  pay  for  them.  As  a 
general  rule  any  person  who  assumes  and  exercises  a  control  over  the 
property  of  another,  without  right  or  authority,  must  respond  in 
damages  to  the  value  of  the  property;  and  I  see  no  principle  of  poUcy 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  or  for  convenience  in  the  transaction 
of  commercial  business,  under  which  an  auctioneer  should  be  per- 
mitted to  claim  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Upon  authority  the  case  is  clear.  The  very  point  was  decided  in 
Hoffman  v.  Carew  (20  Wend.  21;  and  22  Wend.  286,  s.  c).  That  case 
is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  case  at  bar,  and  both  the  supreme 
court  and  the  court  of  errors  held  the  auctioneer  liable.  Senator 
Verplanck,  in  the  court  of  errors  (22  Wend.  319),  speaking  of  the 
policy  of  the  rule,  uses  the  following  language:  ''In  this  instance, 
the  ruin  falls  hardly  upon  innocent  and  honorable  men;  but  looking 
to  general  considerations  of  legal  policy,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
salutary  regulation  that  that  of  obliging  the  auctioneer  to  look  well 
to  the  title  of  the  goods  which  he  sells,  and,  in  case  of  feloniously 
obtained  property,  to  hold  him  responsible  to  the  buyer  or  the  true 
owner,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  happen  to  suffer.  Were  our  law 
otherwise  in  this  respect,  it  would  afford  a  facility  for  the  sale  of 
stolen  or  feloniously  obtained  goods,  which  could  be  remedied  in  no 
way  so  effectually  as  by  a  statute  regulating  sales  at  auction,  on  the 
principles  of  the  law  as  we  now  hold  it." 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Coles  v.  Clarky  3  Cush.  (Mass.)  399;  Kearney 
V.  CluUon,  101  Mich.  106;  Comolidated  Co.  v.  Curtis,  [1892]  1  Q.  B. 
495.  See,  contra,  Frizzell  v.  Bundle,  88  Tenn.  396. 

Similarly  as  to  a  stock-broker.  Swim  v.  Wilson,  90  Cal.  126.  And 
the  agent  of  a  tenant  in  common  who  sells  the  whole  chattel.  Per* 
minter  v.  Kelly,  18  Ala.  716.  And  the  agent  of  a  person  having  no 
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right  in  the  chattel.  Pool  v.  Adkiason,  1  Dana  (Ky.)  110;  Kimball 
V.  BiUinga,  55  Me.  147. 


PARKER  V.  GODIN. 

2  Strange,  813.     1728. 

Satttr,  a  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  his  going  off,  left  some  plate 
with  his  wife,  who  in  order  to  raise  money  upon  it  delivered  it  to  her 
servant,  who  went  along  with  the  defendant  to  the  door  of  Mr. 
Woodward  the  banker,  and  there  the  defendant  took  the  plate  into 
his  hands  and  went  into  the  shop  and  pavmed  it  in  hia  own  name, 
gave  hia  ovm  note  to  repay  the  money,  and  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
it  went  back  to  the  bankrupt's  wife,  and  delivered  the  money  to  her. 
And  m  trover  for  the  plate  the  jury  (considering  the  defendant  acted 
only  as  a  friend,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  punish  him)  found  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  But  upon  application  to  the  court  a  new 
trial  was  granted,  upon  the  foot  of  its  being  an  actual  conversion 
in  the  defendant,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  apply  the  money  to 
his  own  use.  And  upon  a  second  trial  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict 
for  the  value  of  the  plate. 

Note.  — Perkins  v.  Ladd,  114  Mass.  420.  The  defendant  sold 
perishable  property  which  had  belonged  to  a  deceased  soldier,  at 
the  direction  of  his  widow,  and  remitted  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to 
her,  without  charge  for  his  services.  The  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  soldier  complained  of  this  act,  as  a  conversion  of  the 
property,  but  the  court  held  that  the  defendant  had  done  no  wrong. 


SPOONER  V.  HOLMES. 

102  Mass.  503.     1860. 

Tort  to  recover  the  value  of  certain  interest  coupons  of  United 
States  bonds,  payable  to  bearer  in  gold,  and^lleyed  to  have  been  con^ 
jTfirt^H  hy  thfi  dftfendant  V?  hjfi  OW  "^  Trial  in  the  superior  court 
before  Reed,  J.,  who  allowed  a  bill  of  exceptions  which  stated  the 
case  as  follows:  — 

"  The  plaintiff's  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  coupons  in  ques- 
tion were  stolen  from  the  plaintiff  by  a  servant  in  his  employ,  and 
by  that  servant  given  to  her  sister,  who  was  a  servant  in  the  family 
of  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  national  banks  in  Plymouth;  and  that  the 
defendant  purchased  the  coupons  of  the  servant  in  the  cashier's 
family,  and  under  circumstances  which  would  naturally  excite  sus- 
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picion  that  they  were  stolen.  The  defendant's  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  they  were  handed  to  him  merely  to  get  them  changed, 
that  there  were  no  suspicious  or  unusual  circumstances  attending  the 
transaction,  and  that  he  was  simply  the  agent  of  the  servant. 

"Among  the  evidence  introduced  by  the  defendant  was  a  letter 
received  by  him  from  Nova  Scotia,  purporting  to  be  from  the  said 
servant  of  the  cashier,  she  having,  before  that  time,  gone  thither. 
In  said  letter  were  inclosed  two  of  the  coupons  in  question,  which 
were  sold  by  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  letter  in  evidence  without  proof  of  the  handwriting;  but 
the  judge  ruled  it  to  be  admissible  without  such  proof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  defendant's 
receiving  the  two  coupons  which  it  contained. 

"Some  of  the  coupons  were  sold  by  the  defendant  to  the  Plymouth 
National  Bank,  some  were  sold  to  brokers  in  Boston,  and  one  was 
sold  to  a  person  from  L}rnn9  with  whom  the  defendant  traded,  and 
who  happened  to  be  at  his  shop  in  Plymouth,  at  the  same  price  which 
he  had  received  for  others  from  the  bank.  The  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  the  defendant  received  pay  for  this  coupon  in  goods  from 
the  Lynn  man,  and  paid  the  servant  the  price  thereof  in  money. 

"The  judge  instructed  the  jury,  among  other  things,  as  to  the 
rules  of  law  applicable  in  cases  of  goods  and  merchandise  stolen  or 
otherwise  lost,  and  coming  into  the  possession  of  persons  other  than 
the  true  owners,  in  terms  not  objected  to;  but  then  ruled  and  in- 
structed the  jury  that  the  same  rules  did  not  apply  to  money  or  the 
currency  of  the  country,  and  did  not  apply  to  such  coupon^  as  those 
in  question,  which  to  some  extent  formed  a  part  of  the  currency; 
that  the  jury  were  to  consider  whether  the  defendant  purchased  the 
coupons  in  question  or  whether  he  merely  received  them  to  sell  for 
the  servant,  and  acted  in  regard  to  them  as  her  agent;  that^JLihey 

fQunt^  the  former  to  be  triie^  and  thftt  f.hft  HpfpnHft.nt.  pnrfi>iR<4PH  i;h(>m 

lender  such  circumstances  ag  would  hnv*^  put  a  person  of  nrdinary 
£miHfirn^ft  on  l^ja  g^iftrd,  and  would  have  led  such  a  person  to  re- 
fnsp.  thfitn^  thfty  flhnnld  find  for  thft  plRintiff;  that^  if  they  found  that 

thedefgndant  was  acting  as  agent  merely,  to  get  the  coupons  turned 
into  money  for  the  servant^  then  the  jiLmjit.iff  rould  n^t  reff^v^r,  \m- 
less  he  satisfied  the  inry  that  t^p  /^pfpn/;l<^Tit  i^ith^r  VntixKr  t hot  iha 
servant^had  come  diahonftstly  hy  fh'^m,  ^r  might  so  haveJoxown 
except  for  his  gross  negligence;  find  that  gross  negligence  was  the 
carelessness  of  a  very  careless  person. 

"  The  plaintiff  requested  the  judge  to  instruct  the  jury  that  pajdng 
out  the  coupons  in  his  business,  or  exchanging  them  for  goods,  was 
inconsistent  with  agency,  unless  the  articles  received  in  exchange 
were  delivered  to  the  principal;  and  that,  to  entitle  the  defendant 
to  the  benefit  of  the  defence  of  agency,  if  there  were  any  suspicious 
facts  or  circumstances  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  must  have 
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disclosed  them  or  disclosed  his  agency.  The  judge  declined  to  give 
either  of  these  instructions. 

"The  verdict  was  for  the  defendant,  agd^thft  jury,  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  the  judge,  said  they  found  the  defendant  to  have  been 

Gray,  J.  This  is  an  action  of  tort,  in  the  nature  of  trover,  for  cer- 
tain coupons  of  United  States  bonds,  alleged  in  the  declaration  to  be 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  have  been  converted  by  the  de- 
fendant to  his  own  use.  Thft  undisputed  evidftnfip  at  thft  tfP«^  aVinnrAr^ 
that  the  bonda  had  hp.lnngftd  t/^  fhf>  plflinfiff^  anH  hoA  h^^p  f^^^^^jy 
from  him,  apH  HfilivProH  hy  rma  who  roPPiirpH  fhPTn  frnm  iht^  fhiof 

to  the  dftfendant,  and  by  him  sold  and  turned  into  money,  which 
he  is  admitted  t^  havp  paid  ^y^r  t^  his  principal.  Buttb£4iiryi^a3^ 
fo^jnd  that,  in  so  Hning  thft  defendant  ac^^^  on^y  "^  agent  of  the  per- 
son trom  JiEhomhe.refieived  t^pm^  anH  Hi(rnnrlcQOw^J[32w^JlQt 

guilty  of  gross  npgiigenfip  in  not  knowTng^  that  that  person  hftdiJQme 
dishonestly  by  them.  It  dops  not  appear  that  the  plaintiff  ever  de- 
manded of  the  defendant  either  the  coupons  or  their  proceeds,  or 
that  the  defendant  personally  derived  any  benefit  from  his  acts. 
The  principal  question  in  the  case  is,  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  is  liable  in  this  action.  This  is  an  important  question, 
and  has  received  great  consideration  from  the  court. 

An  fl^ti^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  QonvPrHion  of  pprannal  pmpprfy^  nnHpr 
q\\X  prpspnt  systpm  of  pIpjiHing^  rpqnirps  «nr»h  PviHpnnP  t^  nnppnrf. 
it  as  would  have  provpH  a  mnvprsion  in  an  ft^tJon  of  trover  at 

(*onimon  l^w;  and  cannot  hft-maint^ined  withoiitjjroof  that  the  de- 
fendant pithpr  j^gomp.  josj^tive  wmnjgfnl  acvt^with  tj^^ 

tOtpp^riat^  the  prdpgfy^_]Mmse^ 

O^er  jjntTor^Stroypd'the  FmitiTjRRM,  VVUlmj^hhyj  H  M 

&W7M0;  Heald  v.  Carey,  11 U.  B.  977;  Gen.  Sts.  c.  129,  §  81;  Robin- 
son V.  Av^tiny  2  Gray,  564;  Loring  v.  Afidcahy,  3  Allen,  575;  Parker 
v.  Lombard,  100  Mass.  405.  Tn  the  laat  caae^  Mr.  Justice  Hoar  says 
thatJLaJ^ft^^^^j  being  intriiatea:.wlt5^^g^D^essionmerely,.j[j^^ 
thPjvr>fisPssion  according  io  the  directions  of  tLfi_pfijgoif  from  whom 
he  received  it,  without  notice  of  any  bfittgrt.ijjp^  aiid"  wHj^ifju^^ 
^jjr^p;  ^^  gy^^y  «T.y  title.  thi?=i  does  not, appear  to  have  been  held 
any  evidence  ^^  «  non  vprRTonjfl.nH  o\fp:^trickland  V.  Barrett^O  Vick. 
415,  and  Leonard  v.  Tidd,  3  Met.  6.  So  where  chattels  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  owner  to  a  bailee,  with  the  right  to  purchase  them  by 
paying  a  certain  price,  so  that  he  had  the  actual  legal  and  rightful 
possession,  although  he  had  not  performed  the  condition  on  which 
he  was  to  have  the  absolute  title,  and  he  sold  them  to  a  third  person, 
who  resold  them  before  any  demand  made  upon  him  and  without 
notice  of  the  agreement  between  his  vendor  and  the  original  owner, 
he  was  held  not  to  be  liable  to  the  latter  in  trover.  Vincent  v.  Cor- 
nell, 13  Pick.  294.  See  also  Day  v.  Bassett,  ante,  445.  And  trover  will 
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not  lie  against  a  servant  for  taking  goods  by  his  master's  command 
and  for  his  master's  use,  when  the  command  is  not  to  do  an  apparent 
wrong,  and  the  servant's  possession  is  lawful.  Bui.  N.  P.  47.  Powell 
V.  Hoylandy  6  Exch.  67. 

In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  goods,  indeed,  the  purchaser  is  bound  to. 
look  to  his  title,  and,  if  he  obtains  them  from  one  who  is  not  the  law- 
ful owner  or  his  authorized  agent,  cannot  hold  them  against  him. 
2  Kent  Com.  (6th  ed.)  324.  Tf  the  goods  have  been  stolen,  the  prop- 
erty t^r^i^^  T'^^  P^"^  by  dftlivery,  n^nH  n.  pprann  whn  riprivg^  hia  f.it.lft 

from  the  thief  gains  no  rights  ,aaagainat  the.  lawful  owner^  and.if  he 

either  refuses  upon  demnnH  t/^  Heliver  them  up,  or  sellfl  thfipn  and 
t|i|Tifl  them  into  monfty,  or  nt.herwiae  mnverta  them  frt  hia  own  USe. 

he  is  liable  to  the  lawful  oynpir  in  ^rnvfitr.  Dame  v.  Bcddmn,  8  Mass. 
618;  Heckle  v.  Lurvey,  101  Mass.  344.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  held 
that  an  auctioneer,  who  receives  and  sells  stolen  goods,  not  knowing 
nor  having  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  stolen;  or  a  person  who 
in  good  faith  buys  a  stolen  horse,  and  afterwards  exercises  dominion 
over  him  by  letting  him  to  a  third  person;  is  liable  to  the  rightful 
owner  in  trover,  without  a  previous  demand.  Hoffman  v.  Carow, 
22  Wend.  285;  Coles  v.  Clark,  3  Cush.  399;  Qilm^are  v.  Newton,  9 
Allen,  171.  Yet  even  in  the  case  of  stolen  goods,  a  mere  naked  bailee, 
who  does  no  act,  and  has  no  intent,  to  convert  them  to  his  own  use, 
or  withhold  them  from  the  owner,  and,  before  any  demand  made 
upon  him,  delivers  them  back  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received 
them,  is  not  guilty  of  a  conversion,  although  he  knew  that  they  were 
stolen.  Loring  v.  Mtdcahy,  3  Allen,  575. 

•Rnt,  in  thfi  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  the  coupons  in  ques^^ 

tion  do  not  stand  upon  thfi  P^mp  gmnnH  s^^  ^Viflttpla^   They  wqp 

negotiable  propMsgg  for  the  navment  of.  money,  issued  by  the_^ov- 
emment,  payable  to  bearer  and  transferable  by  mere^  delivery,  with- 
out assignment  or  indorsement.   Thev  are  therefore  not  to  be  jKgi- 

Sdered  as  ffoods^  hut.  «a  repreaentAtivefl  of  nnoney,  and  snbjent  to 

tbe  same  rules  as  bank  bills  or  o^^^^^i*  "^got^^^^*^  ingtmnients  payable 
in  money  to  bearer.  Wookey  v.  Pole,  4  B.  &  Aid.  1 ;  Gorgier  v.  Mie- 
viUe,  4  D.  &  R.  641;  s.  c.  3  B.  <&  C.  45.  CommonweaUh  v.  Emigrant 
Industrial  Savings  Batik,  98  Mass.  12.  The  rule  of  caveat  emptor  does 
not  apply  to  them.  It  is  now  well  settled  that  the  bearer  of  a  bank 
bill  which  has  been  stolen  from  the  bank  may  recover  the  amount 
from  the  bank,  unless  it  is  proved  that  he  did  not  take  it  in  good 
faith  and  for  valuable  consideration;  and  that  his  knowledge  of  sus- 
picious circumstances  is  immaterial,  unless  amounting  to  proof  of 
want  of  good  faith.  Worcester  County  Bank  v.  Dorchester  &  MiUon 
Bank,  10  Cush.  488;  Wyer  v.  Dorchester  &  MiUon  Bank,  11  Cush.  51 ; 
Raphael  v.  Bank  of  England,  17  C.  B.  161.  And,  according  to  the 
great  weight  of  authority,  the  same  rule  applies  to  bills  of  exchange 
or  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer.  Goodman  v.  Simonds,  20 
How.  343. 
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Thft  jury  [lAVA  fnunrl  JhAt  thp  HpfflnHftnt  took  theffff  pnnpnng  in 
good  fflithp  without  gfqiSR  negligpnfiftj  rtiH  aa  Agg^nt  nf  hjff  f>TYiplnyAiL 
He  thus  acquired  a  IftV^ "1  pAaaAgainn  ^f  fllf  m,  W^^"^  ^^^  ^^  PviHAn/^. 

of  a  conversion.  He  then,  before  any  demand  or  notice  from  the 
rightful  owner,  transferred  them  by  delivery,  and  exchanged  them 
for  money,  the  amount  of  which  he  paid  over  to  his  employer.  This 
case  does  not  present  the  question  whether  the  defendant  could  have 
been  held  liable  to  the  rightful  owner  for  the  coupons  or  the  proceeds 
while  in  his  own  hands,  nor  whether  he  could  be  held  to  have  paid 
value  for  them.  The  singje  question  iSj^whejher  he  has  been  guilty 

qTawmngful  cnnvei^iftn;  itiiH^  P/^nsiHpring  the  nature  nf  thp.  iTisfm. 

mfintiPj  *^"^  ^^*^  ^^^'  ^^^^-  ^^^  ^^^^^^*^int  wp"  Q^i^^g  ^^i  gi^^  fflH^, 

without  ffrOSS  ne^ligftn^*^,  pa  n^tmt  nnly^  withnnt  hiTnaplf  rp/»<>ivi^£^ 

any  benefit  from  tb<^  tr^-nRaction^  a  majority  of  the  court,  ir  of  opin- 
ion that  neither  ta,lHng  the  rn^ip/ina  hy  Hftlivfiryj  t.rATiRfprring  thpm 
bv,  delivery^  nor  paving  over  the  profieeda  i;^  his  ftmplnyprj  nnnflii- 
tuted  a  COpvftrsinn  inr  whinh  hp  osn\  hft  ^pM  IJaHIp  in  An  n^ni.\nn  nf 

^^rt.  in  thp  i^f  fnro  r^^  tiy>Yf!r.  A^^^^^T?  on  Torts  (3d  ed.)  317.  The 
instructions  to  the  juiy  were  therefore  quite  favorable  enough  to  the 
plaintiff. 

The  letter  admitted  against  the  objection  of  the  plaintiff  was  com- 
petent evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  defendant  received  the  coupons,  although  it  did  not  of 
itself  prove  that  it  was  written  by  his  employer. 

Exceptions  overruled. 

^SXSXi'  —  ^^  KimbaU  v.  BiUingSy  55  Me.  147,  the  court  said  (p. 
15iyr^'It  is  no  defence  to  an  action  of  trover  that  the  defendant 
acted  as  the  agent  of  another.  I(Jhfi_principaLi£La.  wrongdoer,  the 
ft£pTit  Iff  ft  wrongdoep-^alao.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a"cbiivererdn  who 
sells  the  property  of  another,  without  authority  from  the  owner,  not- 
withstanding he  acts  under  the  authority  of  one  claiming  to  be  the 
owner,  and  is  ignorant  of  such  person's  want  of  title.  Story  on  Agency, 
§§  311  and  312,  and  authorities  there  cited;  Coles  v.  Clark j  3  Cush. 
399.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  as  the  defendant  says,  that,  in  selling 
the  bonds  sued  for  in  this  case,  he  acted  as  the  agent  or  servant  of 
Mrs.  Witham,  and  had  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  she  was  not 
the  true  owner  of  them,  these  facts  constitute  no  defence  to  the  suit. 
Mrs.  Witham  could  not  secure  to  him  immunity  for  an  act  which 
she  could  not  lawfully  do  herself.  Nor  is  it  any  defence  that  the 
property  sold  was  government  bonds  payable  to  bearer.  The  bfizia 
fidfr  p"^fibaafr  of  a  ffto^f'Ti  hnn^  pftY«:b^p^  ^'^  header,  might  ^ierhftps 

defend  his  title  against  even  the  t.mp  Awner.  Butthere  is  no  rule  of 

law  that  flpp-nrpq  iTTimnnitY  f.n  tlifi  nfr/nt  nf  t.hp  thipf  in  pn^h  ^ft-^^qj 

nor  to  the  agent  of  one  not  a  bona  Me  holder.  The  evidence  in  this 
case  satisfies  us  that  Mrs.  Witham  was  not  a  bona  fide  holder;  that 
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she  received  the  bonds  well  knowing  that  they  had  been  stolen,  if 
she  did  not  in  fact  procure  the  theft  to  be  comtoitted.  The  defend- 
ant took  the  bonds  into  his  possession,  and,  as  her  agent  or  servant, 
sold  them." 


HOLLINS  V.  FOWLER. 

L.  R.  7  H.  L.  767.     1876. 

This  was  an  appeal  on  a  case  stated,  on  which  the  Court  of  Queen^s 
"fWirjn  \inA  givpn  judgTPi'^Tlt  ^*Mr  ^owl^^^j  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action, 
which  judgment  had  been  q.ffim^,ftH  injjiftj;xcheq"P^  ChftTr\bgii  Law 
Rep.  7  Q.  B.  616. 

Fowler  &  Co.  were  merchants  at  Liverpool.  Hollins  &  Co.  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  cotton  brokers  there. 

In  December,  1869,  Fowler  &  Co.  instructed  their  brokers,  Messrs. 
Rew,  to  sell  for  them  thirteen  bales  of  cotton.  A  person  named 
Hill,  a  clerk  to  H.  K.  Bayley,  a  cotton  broker  at  Liverpool,  pro- 
posed a  purchase  on  his  master's  account.  Messrs.  Rew  refused  to 
sell  imless  the  name  of  a  responsible  person  was  given  as  the  pur- 
chaser. Hill  then  said  that  Bayley  was  buying  as  broker  for  Thomas 
Seddon,  of  Bolton.  The  inquiries  as  toMr.Seddon  beingquite  satisfac- 
tory, Messrs.  Rew  forwarded  to  Fowlers,  their  principals,  a  sold  note, 
in  these  terms: — "Liverpool, Dec.  18, 1869.  Messrs.  Fowler  Brothers. 
We  have  this  day  sold  on  your  account  the  undermentioned  cotton." 
Then  came  the  description,  "Thirteen  bales  —  American  —  at  12d., 
per  Minnesota,"  and  the  buyer's  name  was  given  thus:  "Thomas 
Seddon,  per  H.  K.  Bayley."  The  payment  was  to  be  "cash  within 
ten  days,  less  1 J  per  cent  discount. "  A  counterpart  of  this  note  was 
sent  to  Bayley  himself.  On  the  same  day  Bayley  sent  to  Messrs.  Rew 
a  sampling  and  delivery  order,  and  the  bales  were  delivered  to  him, 
and  removed  to  his  warehouse.  On  the  same  day,  also,  Messrs.  Rew 
sent  to  Bayley  the  following  note:  "Mr.  Thomas  Seddon,  per  Messrs. 
H.  K.  Bayley  &  Co.  Bought  from  Fowler  Brothers,  per  Rew  &  Free- 
man, brokers,  13  bales  American  cotton,  ex  Minnesota,  12d.  per  lb., 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Bro- 
kers' Association.  Payment  in  cash,  within  ten  days,  less  1 J  per  cent 
discount." 

On  the  23rd  of  December^  H.  K.  ^<iyl*^y,  bftjpg  thiv='  '^^  po*y*?^^sion 
of  the  cotton,  offered  the  same  to  Francis  Hollins  (one  of  t.hft  Hp.fppH* 
antsJrwEo^nsented  to  purchase  the  thirteen  balesat  ^  i  f  ^  p^^y 
4>ound,  and  who  purchased  at  the  same  tune  twenty-five  other  bales 
of  cotton  from  H.  K.  Bayley  on  tb^  a^mpi  t^mas.  Messrs.  Hollins, 
under  the  usual  form  of  order,  sampled  the  cotton  on  the  same  day. 
They  had  on  that  morning  received  a  message  from  Messrs.  Micholls, 


H* 
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cotton  spinners  at  Stockport  (for  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing cotton),  stating  that  on  that  day  Mr.  Micholls  would  be  in 
Liverpool  to  purchase  cotton  through  the  Messrs.  HoUins,  and  those 
gentlemen  had  bought  the  cotton  from  H.  K.  Bayley  believing  it  to 
be  of  the  sort  which  Messrs.  Micholls  would  require.  On  examining 
the  cotton,  Mr.  Micholls  agreed  to  take  it.  Messrs.  Hollms  were  in 
the  habit  of  thus  buying  cotton  in  the  belief  that  their,  pnst/^mpj^ 
WQuld4ake^.  If  any  particular  customer  did  not  take  to  the  cotton 
thus  speculatively  purchased  for  him,  Messrs.  Hollins  disposed  of  it 
to  some  other  customer.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  23rd  of  December, 
Bayley  received  a  delivery  order  in  these  terms:  "Please  deliver  the 
bearer  .  .  .  cotton,  ex  Minnesota,  at  llfd.  per  ft).,  bought  this  day  for 
Micholls  A  Co.  Francis  Hollins  &  Co."  The  thirteen  bales  were  de- 
livered on  the  following  morning  to  Messrs.  Hollins,  by  whom  they  \  K^, 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  Micholls  &  Co.,  at  Stockport.  Bayley  J  \!.^. 
yeceived  the  pric^  nf  th^  mff^n  from  HoIHtih  ^  Co.,  which  waa  rft-  .fiC >' 
paid  by  Micholls  &  Co»  together  with  a  sum  for  commission  and 
porterage,  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Hollins,  not  obtaining  a  profit 
on  the  cotton,  but  merely  receiving  a  broker's  commission  on  its 
purchase. 

^"^rfi  Fn^^*^^  "^tt  hftY^Pg  ?f CfilVf 4  payment  for  the  cotton  at  the 
stipulated  time  (ten  days),  applied  to  Mr.  Seddog,  an^  ^^nn  Innmt 
LhRf.  hft  liftH  nftver  employed  H.  K.  Bayl^^y  ^^  piirr»V^^gi>  Pnffrin  fnr 
Jtgm.  Application  was  then  made  to  Messrs.  Hollins  for  the  bales 
of  cotton,  when  the  answer  given  was,  "the  cotton  was  bought  by 
one  of  our  spinners,  Messrs.  Micholls  &  Co.,  for  cash,  and  has  been 
made  into  yam  long  ago,  and  as  everything  is  settled  up,  we  regret 
we  cannot  render  your  cUent  any  assistance."  The  action  for  trover 
was  afterwards  brought. 

The  cause  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  at  the  Liverpool 
Spring  Assizes,  1870,  when  the  facts  above  stated  having  been  proved, 
the  learned  jnHfrP  l<>ff.  t.w<^  f|iiPaf.inTi^  \i\  thp  jury:  firat^  whether  the^ 
thirfpftn  bales  in  question  had  been  bought  by  thp  Hftfftnda.nKs  f^ 
agents  in  the  course  of  their  busin^fia  f^  hrnkprs;  and^  Rfimndly^ 
whether  jthey  dealt  with  the  goods  aaaggnta  fr^r  ^^'^^^  prit^^^ipAlfl. 
Bpth  questions  were  answgiyd  in-^hg  flffinnfttiv**,  rt]^  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  then  directed  thejverdict  to  bft  ftnf/>red  for  the  defendants. 
EBsefvingigave^to  the  plaintif^^^  mnvP}  f^  fintifti'  thft  vftrdict  for  them. 

A  rule  was  afterwards  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1870,  was  made  absolute.  On  appeal  to  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  the  judges  were  equally  divided  in  opinion,  and  so  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  stood  affirmed. 

This  appeal  was  then  brought. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn:  My  Lords,  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  case  that  Fowlers,  the  plaintiffs,  had  delivered  into  the 
actual  custody  of  Bayley,  a  broker,  thirteen  bales  of  cotton,  their 
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property,  they  believing  that  they  had  sold  these  bales  to  Seddon, 
rthrough  Bayley,  as  Seddon's  broker,  after  they  had  refused  to  trust 
•  i^  Bayley  himself;  and  believing  that  Bayley  was  the  agent  of  Seddon 
I  A    to  receive  delivery;  so  that  Fowlers  thought  that  they  were  trans- 
it'"'    ferring  the  property  to  Seddon,  but  were  mistaken,  as  in  fact  Bay 
•^y  J        ley  had  no  authority  from  Seddon  either  to  purchase  or  to  take 
y^  y  •       deUvery . 
^  /'^^f^'  Under  such  circumstances  the  property  and  legal  right  to  the  pos- 

Vyy'^  ^ftgfiinn  rQ7)r)^ajpfid  in  Fowlers^  and  Bayley  couTdlaot  (except  by  a  sale 

^  J^  in  marketjMffiEt)  copf er  on  any  one,  however  innocent,  a  title  supe- 

^pj/  rior  to  his  own.  He  could  not  do  it  under  the  Factors  Acts,  because 

he  was  not  intrusted  by  the  plaintiffs  as  their  agents;  nor  could  he 
do  it.as  being  a  person  in  whom  the  property  had  vested,  subject  to 
being  divested  by  the  plaintiffs,  for  no  property,  even  defeasible,  ever 
passed  from  the  plaintiffs,  as  there  never  was  any  contract  with  any 
one,  though  they  erroneously  thought  there  was  one  with  Seddon. 

These  points  were  decided,  as  I  think  rightly,  in  the  case  of  Hardr 
man  v.  Booth,  1  H.  A  C.  803. 

From  the  terms  of  reservation  (set  out  in  the  note  to  the  report  of 
the  present  case),  it  appears  that  the  defendant  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  that  case  reviewed  in  a  court  of  appeal,  if  so  advised,  for  it 
is  said  that,  "The  defendants  be  at  liberty  to  argue,  if  necessary, 
that  the  sale  by  Bayley  under  the  circumstances  gave  a  good  title 
to  a  bond  fide  purchaser  for  value  without  notice."  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  being  bound  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction,  could  not  so  hold;  and  the  defendants  have  not 
raised  the  point  for  a  court  of  appeal. 
I  proceed  to  state  the  farther  facts. 
J^  Hollins,  the  defendants,  as  brokers,  acting  for  Messrs.  Micholls, 
^.'  and  Messrs.  Micholls,  as  customers,  acting  through  the  defendants 
V  */  as /brokers,  dealt  with  Bayley  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
jT^  yjoite  right,  if  Bayley  had  been  an  honest  man  or,  even  a  dishonest 
' .     A   yo^f  if  intrusted  by  the  plaintiffs  with  the  possession  of  the  goods, 
J^  ./v   ^pan  agent,  for  sale. 
^  ^^ ? '  /  [i^^' ^^  ^^^  defendants  and  Micholls  were  both  innocent  of  any  knowl- 


^^    ^^  lA    r^^  ^^  ^^^  infirmity  in  Bayley's  title,  and  not  only  were  they  inno- 
/     ^ ^     t  ^  ^/\  /ront,  but  I  think  there  is  nothing  amounting  even  to  evidence  of 
j^  ^     <     f    \  .7    (1  f  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  in  dealing  with  Bayley  with- 
'        '^  ^  \  out  farther  inquiry,  nor,  d  fortiori,  in  Micholls  who  trusted  the  defend- 
(j  ants  to  act  for  him,  and  dealt  with  Bayley  because  the  defendants 
selected  him. 

Under  those  circumstances,  your  Lordships  ask  the  question, 
whether  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  have  a  verdict  entered  for 
them  for  the  value  of  the  thirteen  bales  of  cotton. 

And  I  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  However  hard  it 
may  be  on  those  who  deal  innocently  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
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business  with  a  person  in  possession  of  goods,  yet,  as  long  as  the  law, 
as  laid  down  in  Hardman  v.  Booth,  1  H.  &  C.  803,  is  unimpeached,  X, 

fhinic  it.  ifl  filPRr  Ij^^^  X\^f^\  if  t.hprP  hai^  hf^r\  wViftt.  5iTnniinte  in   Irw  \c\ 

a  conversion  of  the  plaintiffs^  goods,  by  any  one,  hnwftvPT  iif)y)o(>pnt^ 
that  person  must  pay  the  value  of  the  goods  to  the  real  owners,  the 
jVlf^lptiflFa,  See  Stephens  v.  ElwaU,  4  M.  &  S.  259,  and  Garland  v.  Car-- 
lisle,  4  CI.  A  F.  693. 

And,  accordingly,  I  think  it  has  not  been  disputed  by  any  one, 
that  if  the  plaintiffs  had  sued  Micholls,  who  has  worked  this  cotton 
up  into  yam,  Micholls  must  have  had  judgment  against  him  for  the 
value  of  the  cotton,  and  would  be  liable  to  pay  the  price  over  again, 
though  he  honestly  transmitted  the  price  to  the  defendants  HoUins, 
who  honestly  handed  it  to  Bayley. 

And  I  take  it  that  if  the  defendants  have  done  what  amounts 
in  law  to  a  conversion,  they  also  must  be  liable  to  pay  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

It  is  hard  on  them,  I  agree,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  harder  than  it 
would  have  been  on  Micholls.  Indeed,  I  think,  that  if  the  plaintiffs 
were  told  that  they  had  recourse,  at  their  option,  against  either  the 
broker  or  the  spinner  they  might,  without  any  obvious  injustice, 
have  said:  Then  make  the  broker  pay,  for  he  went  to  Bayley's,  so 
that  if  there  is  any  fault  it  is  his. 

But  we  cannot  act  on  any  notions  of  hardship. 

When  a  loss  has  happened  through  the  roguery  of  an  msolvent, 
it  must  always  fall  on  some  innocent  party;  and  that  must  be  a  hard- 
ship. Had  the  Legislature  thought  fit  to  make  a  sale  in  the  cotton 
market  at  Liverpool  equivalent  to  a  sale  in  market  overt,  the  loss 
would  have  fallen  on  the  plaintiffs.  As  it  is  it  falls  on  any  one  who 
has  done  what  the  law  esteems  a  conversion. 

We  must,  I  apprehend,  in  such  cases  look  only  to  the  question, 
whether  on  the  established  principles  of  law  the  complaining  party 
makes  out  that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  innocent  defendant  rather 
than  on  himself,  the  equally  innocent  plaintiff. 

If,  as  is  quite  possible,  the  changes  in  the  course  of  business  smce 
the  principles  of  law  were  established  make  them  cause  great  hard- 
ships or  inconvenience,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  alter 
the  law.  That  has  been  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the 
Factors  Acts,  and  it  may  be  expedient  to  extend  that  alteration 
farther,  but  those  Acts  have  not  as  yet  been  extended  so  far  as  to 
embrace  the  case  of  any  one,  whether  as  broker  or  otherwise,  deal- 
ing with  a  person  in  the  position  of  Bayley  in  this  case.  And  I  appre- 
hend your  Lordships  wiU  not,  in  yoiu*  judicial  capacity,  depart  from 
the  established  principles  of  law  to  meet  the  hardship  of  a  particular 
case,  even  if  you  were  so  convinced  of  that  hardship  as  to  be  wiUing 
in  your  legislative  capacity  to  conciu*  in  a  change  of  the  law  in  future. 
3ut  this  leaves  open  what  I  take  it  is  the  real  question  in  this  case, 
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viz.y  whether  what  the  defendants  did  amounts  on  the  established 
principles  of  law  to  a  conversion. 

I  own  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  does  and  what  does 
not  amount  to  a  conversion.  I  agree  with  what  is  said  by  my  Brother 
Brett,  in  his  judgment  below,  that  in  all  cases  where  we  have  to 
apply  legal  principles  to  facts,  there  are  foimd  many  cases  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  some  being  clear  for  the  plaintiff  and 
some  clear  for  the  defendant,  and  that  the  difficulties  arise  in  doubt- 
ful cases  on  the  border  line  between  the  two. 

I  think  many  cases  which  at  first  seem  difficult  are  solved  if  the 
nature  of  the  action  is  remembered. 

Lord  Mansfield  says,  in  Cooper  v.  Chitty,  1  Burr.  20;  1  Sm.  L.  C. 
417:  "The  bare  defining  of  this  kind  of  action  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  a  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  in  it,  will  go  a  great  way 
towards  the  imderstanding,  and  consequently  the  solution,  of  the 
question  in  this  particular  case.  In  form  it  is  a  fiction,  in  substance, 
a  remedy  to  recover  the  value  of  personal  chattels  wrongfully  con- 
verted by  another  to  his  own  use.  The  form  supposes  the  defendant 
may  have  come  lawfully  by  the  possession  of  the  goods.  This  action 
lies,  and  has  been  brought  in  many  cases  where  in  truth  the  defend- 
ant has  got  the  possession  lawfully.  When  the  defendant  takes  them 
wrongfully,  and  by  trespass,  the  plaintiff,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  bring 
this  action,  waives  the  trespass,  and  admits  the  possession  to  have 
been  lawfully  gotten.'' 

It  is  generally  laid  down  that  any  act  which  is  an  interference  with 
the  dominion  and  right  of  property  of  the  plaintiff  is  a  conversion, 
but  this  requires  some  qualification. 

From  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  explained  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
it  follows  that  it  must  be  an  interference  with  the  property  which 
would  not,  as  against  the  true  owner,  be  justified,  or  at  least  excused, 
in  one  who  came  lawfully  into  the  possession  of  the  goods. 

And  in  considering  whether  the  act  is  excused  against  the  true 
owner  it  often  becomes  important  to  know  whether  the  person,  doing 
what  is  charged  as  a  conversion,  had  notice  of  the  plaintiff's  title. 

There  are  some  acts  which  from  their  nature  are  necessarily  a  con- 
version,  whether  there  was  notice  of  the  plaintiff's  title  or  not.  There 
are  others  which  if  done  in  a  bond  fide  ignorance  of  the  plaintiff's 
title  are  excused,  though  if  done  in  disregard  of  a  title  of  which  there 
was  notice  they  would  be  a  conversion.  And  this,  I  think,  is  borne 
out  by  the  decided  cases.  T^^f^  p.  Hprnn"^  °^^  rofngoi  ia  oinrQ^ro  ^in, 

Iftnfifi  nf  a  fionYftrfiioTi.    If  the  refusal  is  in  disrftgftrd  of  t.hp.  pl5i.intiff\q 
titlft,  and  for  thp.  piirpnap  nf  plqJTYiing  ihn  frnnAa  t^Mht^r  inr  fliP  HpfpnH- 

q.nt  or  a  third  person^  it  is  a  convpraion.   If  the  i^^npfil  is  bv  a  per- 
son who  does  not  know  the  plaintiff's  title^  and  having  a  bond  fide 

donbt  as  to  the  title  tn  ^.^^  gnnHa^  Hpf-aina  i]\^rr)  for  a  rpfl^Qpf^hlp  timftj 

for  clearing  up  that  doubt^  it  is  not  a  conversion:  see  Isaack  v. 
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Clarke,  1  Buls.  306,  see  p.  312;  Vaughan  v.  WaU,  6  M.  &  W.  492. 
The  principle  being,  as  I  apprehend,  that  the  detention,  which  is  aii 
interference  with  the  dominion  of  the  true  owner,  is,  under  such 
circumstances,  excused,  if  not  justified. 
Rq  f.tif  fipHqr  ^f  goods  is  justified  in  taking  stey^  fnr  th^ir  prnt.Pfi- 

f\£Yp  ftnfi  ftAfp  miRt.nHy  fill  hp  finds  thft  triift  nwnpr.    And  therefore  it 

is  no  conversion  if  he  bond  fide  removes  them  to  a  place  of  security. ' 
And  so  far  the  general  statement  that  an  asportation  is  a  conversion 
must  be  qualified. 

I  cannot  find  it  anywhere  distinctly  laid  down,  but  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships  that,  on  principle,  one  who  deals  with  goods  at  the 
request  of  the  person  who  has  the  actual  custody  of  them,  in  the 
bond  fide  beUef  that  the  custodier  is  th«  true  owner,  or  has  the  au- 
thority of  the  true  owner,  should  be  excused  for  what  he  does  if  the 
act  is  of  such  a  nature  as  would  be  excused  if  done  by  the  authority 
of  the  person  in  possession,  if  he  was  a  finder  of  the  goods,  or  intrusted 
with  their  custody. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  excuse, 
but  it  is  a  principle  that  will  embrace  most  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  suggested  as  difficulties. 

Thus  a  warehouseman  with  whom  goods  have  been  deposited  is 
guilty  of  no  conversion  by  keeping  them,  or  restoring  them  to  the 
person  who  deposited  them  with  him,  though  that  person  turns  out 
to  have  had  no  authority  from  the  true  owner:  see  Heald  v.  Carey, 
11  C.  B.  977;  Alexander  v.  Southey,  5  B.  &  A.  247. 

And  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  cases  alluded  to  by  my 
Brother  Hannen  in  his  judgment  in  the  court  below,  of  persons 
*'  acting  in  a  subsidiary  character,  Uke  that  of  a  person  who  has 
the  goods  of  a  person  employing  him  to  carry  them,  or  a  caretaker, 
such  as  a  wharfinger."  It  will  enable  us  also  to  answer  a  question 
put  during  the  argument  at  your  Lordships'  Bar.  It  was  said:  "Sup 
pose  that  the  defendant  had  sent  the  delivery  order  to  Micholb 
who  had  handed  it  to  the  railway  company,  requesting  them  by 
means  of  it  to  procure  the  goods  in  Liverpool  and  carry  them  to 
Stockport,  and  the  railway  company  had  done  so,  would  the  railway 
company  have  been  guilty  of  a  conversion?  " 

I  apprehend  the  company  would  not,  for  merely  to  transfer  the 
custody  of  goods  from  a  warehouse  at  Liverpool  to  one  at  Stockport, 
is  primd  facie  an  act  justifiable  in  any  one  who  has  the  lawful  cus- 
tody of  the  goods  as  a  finder,  or  bailee,  and  the  railway  company, 
in  t&e  case  supposed,  would  be  in  complete  ignorance  that  more  was 
done.  But  if  the  railway  company,  in  the  case  supposed,  could  have 
been  fixed  with  knowledge  that  more  was  done  then  merely  changing 
the  custody,  and  knew  that  the  company's  servants  were  transferring 
the  property  from  one  who  had  it  in  fact  to  another  who  was  going 
to  use  it  up,  the  question  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
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present  case.  It  would,  however,  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  fix  a  railway  company  with  such  knowledge. 

And  on  the  same  principle  I  take  it  the  ruling  of  Lord  Tenterden 
in  Greenway  v.  Fisher,  1  Car.  A  P.  190,  may  be  supported;  for  the 
packer  was  merely  giving  facilities  for  the  transport  of  the  goods 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
which  made  it  wrong  against  the  true  owner  to  remove  the  goods, 
though  I  admit  that  his  decision  is  not  put  by  Lord  Tenterden  on 
this  ground,  but  on  that  of  the  packer's  being  a  public  employment, 
which  I  think  my  Brother  Brett,  in  his  judgment  below,  correctly 
shews  to  be  a  mistaken  groimd;  I  think  the  public  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment was  strong  evidence  that  he  was  doing  no  more  than  assist 
in  the  change  of  custody,  which  was,  on  the  principle  suggested, 
excused  in  one  ignorant  of  all  that  made  the  change  of  custody  wrong- 
ful, but  I  do  not  see  how  in  itself  it  made  any  difference.  A  packer 
is  not,  like  a  carrier  or  innkeeper,  bound  to  receive  all  goods  brought 
to  him. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  but  candid  to  admit  that  the  principle  I 
have  submitted  to  your  Lordships,  though  it  will  solve  a  great  many 
difficulties,  will  not  solve  all. 

In  Comyns'  Digest,  Action  on  the  Case  —  Trover,  E.,  it  is  said, 
'^  If  a  man  deliver  the  oats  of  another  to  B.  to  be  made  oatmeal,  and 
the  owner  afterwards  prohibits  him,  yet  B.  makes  the  oatmeal,  this 
is  a  conversion:"  Per  Berkly,  1638. 

To  this  every  one  would  agree;  but  suppose  the  miller  had  honestly 
ground  the  oats  and  delivered  the  meal  to  the  person  who  brought 
the  oats  to  him  before  he  even  heard  of  the  true  owner.  How  would 
the  law  be  then?  Or  suppose  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  at  your  Lord- 
ships' Bar  had,  for  some  reason,  brought  the  action  against  Micholls' 
men  who  assisted  in  turning  this  cotton  into  twist?  The  principle 
I  have  suggested  would  hardly  excuse  such  conversions;  and  yet  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  hard  on  them  to  hold  them  liable.  If  ever  such 
a  question  comes  before  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  it.  I  think 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  do  so,  for  I  think  that  what  the  defendants 
are  found  to  have  done  in  the  present  case  amounts  to  a  conversion, 
and  is  not  in  any  way  excused. 

I  do  not  rely  on  the  ground,  taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  Brother 
Cleasby's  judgment  below,  that  the  defendants  themselves  were 
the  purchasers  from  Bayley,  for  though,  if  it  were  left  to  me  to  draw 
inferences  of  fact,  I  should  draw  that  inference,  I  doubt  if  it  is  open 
to  me  so  to  do  after  the  finding  of  the  jury  affirming  that  the  defend- 
ants were  agents.  But  though  it  is  to  be  taken  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants that  they  acted  throughout  as  brokers,  and  only  as  brokers,  for 
Micholls,  I  still  think  them  guilty  of  a  conversion. 

The  case  against  them  does  not  rest  on  their  having  merely  en- 
Ted  into  a  contract  with  Bayley,  or  merely  having  assisted  in  chang' 
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ing  the  custody  of  the  goods,  but  on  their  having  done  both.  They 
knowingly  and  intentionally  assisted  in  transfemng  the  dominioi 
and  property  in  the  goods  to  Micholls,  that  Micholls  might  dispose 
of  them  as  their  own,  and  the  plaintiffs  never  got  them  back.  It  it 
true  they  did  it  as  brokers  for  Micholls,  and  not  for  any  benefit  for 
themselves;  but  that  is  not  material:  see  Parker  v.  Godin,  2  Str.  813. 
There,  "the  jury  (considering  the  defendant  acted  only  as  a  friend, 
and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  pimish  him)  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  But  upon  application  to  the  court,  a  new  trial  was  granted, 
upon  the  fact  of  its  being  an  actual  conversion  in  the  defendant, 
notwithstanding  he  did  not  apply  the  money  to  his  own  use." 

No  doubt  in  that  case  the  friend,  it  may  be  inferred,  knew  of  the 
bankruptcy,  and  was  therefore  not  an  innocent  party.  But  that 
remark  will  not  apply  to  Stephens  v.  ElioaU,  4  M.  &  S.  259,  where 
Lord  Ellenborgugh  says:  "The  clerk  acted  under  an  unavoidable 
ignorance  and  for  his  master's  benefit  when  he  sent  the  goods  to  his 
master,  but  nevertheless  his  acts  may  amount  to  a  conversion;  for 
a  person  is  guilty  of  a  conversion  who  intermeddles  with  my  prop- 
erty and  disposes  of  it,  and  it  is  no  answer  that  he  acted  under  au- 
thority from  another,  who  had  himself  ilo  authority  to  dispose  of  it." 
No  case  harder  than  that  of  the  defendant  in  Stephens  v.  Elwall  can 
well  be  imagined,  unless,  perhaps,  that  of  a  sheriff  who  seized  the 
goods  which,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  act  of  bankruptcy,  had  be- 
come the  goods  of  the  assignees.  He  was  liable  to  them  in  trover: 
see  Garland  v.  Carlisle,  4  CI.  &  F.  693.  The  Legislature  altered  the 
law  to  avoid  that  hardship,  making  the  loss  in  future  fall  on  the  as- 
signees; and  the  Legislature  may,  to  avoid  the  hardship  on  persons 
situated  like  the  defendants,  extend  the  protection  now  given  to  pur- 
chasers in  market  overt,  and  to  persons  dealing  with  agents  intrusted 
under  the  Factors  Acts,  to  brokers  dealing  with  any  one  in  the  ordi- 
nary markets.  Those  who  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  Law  Rep.  7  Q.  B.  641,  that  it  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust  that  they  should  be  bound,  at  their  peril,  to  inquire  into 
the  title  of  the  sellers  with  whom  they  deal,  would  support  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  to  that  effect.  Many,  having  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  true  owners  of  goods,  would  object  to  it.  But  I  think  that  the 
law  as  it  exists  does  not  protect  such  brokers. 

The  conversion  in  the  case  of  Stephens  v.  ElwaU,  4  M.  &  S.  259, 
consisted  in  assisting  in  transferring  the  goods  from  Deane  to  the 
defendant's  master  in  America,  with  intent  to  ti^nsfer  Deane's  de 
facto  property  to  the  defendant's  master.  Deane's  title  was  bad 
against  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  assignees  of  Spencer,  because  he  had 
bought  them  from  Spencer  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  of 
that  the  defendant  was  ignorant,  unavoidably  ignorant,  says  Lord 
Ellenborgugh. 

The  conversion  in  the  present  case  consists  in,  byLjnfiana.of  the 
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delivery  order,  transferring  the  y^ooda  trxm  J^^Y^^y  ^^  M\ohc\i\fi  wif.h 
intent  to  transfer  de  facto  Baylev's  property  tn  Mir.hnlla.  ^ayley^aL 

tjt.lp.  wflj=i  had  fl£ftinaf  t.hft  now  plflintiffa^  t.hnngh  nf  thflt.  thft  HftfpndRntfl 

lEerajgnorant.  I  can  see  no  possible  distinction  between  the  two' 
cases.  No  doubt  Stephens  v.  ElwdU  may  be  overruled  in  this  House, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  wrong,  and  no  decision  cited,  or  of  which  I  am 
aware,  seems  to  me  in  conflict  witt^it.  Ross  v.  JohnsoUj  5  Burr. 
2825,  cited  by  my  Brother  Brett,  is  not  in  point.  There  the  defend- 
ant had  received  goods  as  plaintiff's  warehouseman.  They  were  lost, 
and  the  ruling  of  the  court  was,  that  though  an  action  might  lie  for 
negligence,  if  there  was  any,  there  was  no  conversion. 

The  Lancashire  Wagon  Company  v.  Fitzhugh,  6  H.  &  N.  502,  was 
an  action  for  the  injury  to  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  certain  goods  let  to  one  PeU  for  a  term.  The  sheriff  had  seized 
and  sold  those  goods  under  an  execution  against  Pell.  He  had  a 
right  to  sell  Pell's  limited  interest,  but  none  to  sell  the  plaintiffs' 
interest,  and  the  question  raised,  or  at  least  intended  to  be  raised, 
on  the  record  was,  whether  the  sheriff  had  done  anything  injurious 
to  plaintiffs'  interest.  I  have  failed  to  see  how  the  decision  bears 
upon  the  point  now  in  dispute,  except  in  so  far  as  the  decision,  that 
though  a  sale  is  no  conversion,  a  sale  and  delivery  to  one  who  uses 
the  goods  is,  makes  against  the  defendants. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  where  there  has  been  so  great  a  difference 
of  judicial  opinion,  I  express  my  opinion  with  diffidence;  but  the 
reasons  I  have  given  lead  me  to  form  the  opinion  I  have  expressed, 
and  I  therefore  answer  your  Lordships'  question  in  the  affirma^ 
tive. 

Mr.  Justice  Brett.  ...  I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  very 
foundation  of  this  case  is  that  the  defendants  made  the  contract  as 
agents  and  brokers  only,  and  that  they  did  not  buy  or  sell  as  prin- 
cipals, and  that  in  obtaining  the  sampling  order  and  sample,  and  in 
obtaining  or  signing  the  delivery  order,  and  in  receiving  and  for- 
warding the  cotton,  they  acted,  so  far  as  knowledge  or  recollection 
and  intention  went,  merely  as  agents  for  Micholls,  Lucas,  &  Co., 
to  examine  for  them,  to  receive  for  them,  to  forward  to  them,  goods 
assumed  at  the  time  to  be  their  goods  without  any  reference  to 
the  contract  by  which  the  goods  became  theirs.  The  question  of 
law  is,  whether  such  dealing  with  goods  can  lay  a  mere  agent  open 
to  an  action  of  trover.  The  question  in  business,  and  it  is  a  most 
Important  one  for  Liverpool,  is,  whether  the  cotton  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool may  with  safety,  so  long  as  they  do  no  more,  add  to  their  proper 
function  of  brokers  the  business  of  forwarding  cotton  to  the  Liver* 
pool  stations  for  their  clients.  If  they  may,  it  seems  to  be  an  addi- 
tion to  their  business  of  mere  brokers  innocent  as  regards  others,  and 
convenient  for  them  and  their  clients.  If  the  brokers  may  not  safely 
oerform  this  small  function  of  forwarding  to  the  station,  another 
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agent  must  be  introduced  by  the  country  principal  to  do  it,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  such  principal. 

The  real  question,  which  I  cannot  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of 
Justice  WiLLES  to  have  discussed,  is,  whether  every  actual  deahng 
with  a  chattel  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  a  true  owner 
gives  to  the  true  owner  a  right  of  action  in  trover  against  every  per- 
son so  dealing,  except  a  common  carrier,  or  whether  the  dealing  with 
the  chattel,  in  order  to  support  against  him  who  has  dealt  with  it  an 
action  of  trover,  must  not  be  with  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
property  in  the  chattel.  I  believe  that  he  desired  to  have  set  at  rest 
the  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  point  between  Baron  Martin  and 
the  other  barons  in  the  case  of  Burroughes  v.  Bayne,  5  H.  &  N.  296. 
In  that  case  Baron  Martin  says,  5  H.  A  N.  302,  303:  "But  the 
word  *  conversion,'  by  a  long  course  of  practice,  has  acquired  a  tech- 
nical meaning.  It  means  detaining  goods  so  as  to  deprive  the  person 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  them  of  his  dominion  over  them."  Far- 
ther on  he  explains  what  he  intends  by  this.  He  quotes  from  the 
judgment  of  Alderson,  B.,  in  Fovides  v.  WiUoughby,  8  M.  &  W. 
540,  thus:  "Any  asportation  of  a  chattel  for  the  use  of  the  defendant 
or  a  third  person  amounts  to  a  conversion,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  it  is  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  general  right  of  dominion  which 
the  owner  of  the  chattel  has  in  it,  who  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  it  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  When,  therefore,  a  man  takes  that  chat- 
tel, either  for  the  use  of  himself  or  another,  it  is  a  conversion.''  "  I," 
says  Martin,  B.,  "entirely  accede  to  this  view  of  the  law,  which  is 
simple  and  of  easy  application."  It  is  obvious  that  Martin,  B.,  took 
a  very  large  view  of  the  term  "conversion."  And  that  the  question 
of  the  right  interpretation  of  the  term  is  very  important,  for  upon  it 
may  depend  whether  a  defendant  is  to  be  held  liable  in  trover  for 
the  full  value  of  the  chattel  in  dispute  or  in  trespass  for  perhaps  only 
nominal  damages.  In  the  same  case  of  Burroughes  v.  Bayne,  5  H. 
&  N.  at  p.  305,  Channell,  B.,  says:  "I  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  state,  or  suggest,  that  every  detention  is  a 
conversion,  I  guard  myself  against  any  such  supposition.  Every 
asportation  is  not  a  conversion,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  detention  cannot  be  a  conversion.  If  it  were,  the  mere  removal 
of  a  chattel,  independently  of  any  claim  over  it  in  favour  of  the  party 
himself,  or  any  one  else  whatever,  would  be  a  conversion.  The  as- 
portation of  a  chattel  for  the  use  of  the  defendant  or  third  person 
amounts  to  a  conversion,  and  for  this  reason,  whatever  act  is  done 
inconsistent  with  the  dominion  of  the  owner  of  a  chattel  at  all  times 
and  places  over  that  chattel  is  a  conversion.  On  the  other  hand  the 
simple  asportation  of  a  chattel,  without  any  intention  of  having 
farther  use  of  it,  though  it  may  be  a  suflScient  foundation  for  an 
action  of  trespass,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  conversion." 
Bramwell,  B.,  says,  5  H.  &  N.  at  pp.  308, 309:  "It  certainly  is  not 
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3yery  detention  of  goods,  although  there  is  no  right  to  detain  them, 
that  is  a  conversion,  in  my  judgment  at  all  events.'^  Again:  ''The 
result  is,  you  must  in  all  cases  look  to  see  not  whether  there  has  been 
what  may  be  called  a  withholding  of  the  property,  but  a  withholding 
of  it  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  conversion  to  a  man's 
own  use."  Again:  "If  I  am  to  be  considered  as  having  wrongfully 
detained  them,  though  you  went  away  and  sent  for  them  the  next 
morning,  your  damages  are  a  farthing.  Instead  of  which,  by  the  use 
of  the  word  'conversion,'  the  defendant  is  made  liable  for  the  value 
of  the  billiard  table,  which  he  cannot  recover  from  any  one  else. 
Therefore,  on  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  had  I  been  one  of  the 
jury,  I  should  have  found  that  there  was  not  an  assertion  of  dominion 
inconsistent  with  the  title  of  the  plaintiff,  etc."  In  the  judgment  in 
tbe  Exchequer  Chamber,  Martin,  B.,  repeated  the  same  view  of  a 
conversion  which  he  had  stated  in  Burrcmghes  v.  Bayne^  5  H.  &  N. 
296:  "But  as  regards  the  action  of  trover,"  he  says,  "I  think  it  is 
well  settled  that  the  assimiption  and  exercise  of  dominion  —  and 
asportation  is  an  exercise  of  dominion  —  over  a  chattel,  inconsistent 
with  the  title  and  general  dominion  which  the  true  owner  has  in  and 
over  it,  is  a  conversion,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  act 
done  be  for  the  use  of  the  defendant  himself  or  of  a  third  person." 
Now  the  greater  part  of  the  propositions  thus  enunciated  by  Mar- 
tin, B.,  are  identical  with  the  propositions  of  the  other  judges.  All, 
I  think,  agree  that  the  assmnption  and  exercise  of  dominion  over  a 
chattel,  inconsistent  with  the  title  of  the  true  owner,  is  a  conversion. 
All  would  agree  that  the  detaining  goods  so  as  to  deprive  the  person 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  them  of  his  dominion  over  them  is  a 
conversion,  if  by  the  word  "dominion"  in  the  last  proposition  is 
intended  "  title  as  owner."  The  essential  difference  between  the  view 
of  Baron  Martin  and  the  other  judges  I  have  mentioned  is  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  word  "dominion"  is  used  by  him  and  them. 
When  Baron  Martin  speaks  of  interfering  with  the  dominion  of. 
the  true  owner,  he  means  interfering  with  the  mere  possession  or 
right  of  possession  of  the  owner.  The  other  judges  mean  an  inter*., 
ference  or  dealing  with,  or  doing  some  act  in  negation  of,  the  title  i 
as  owner  of  the  true  owner.  Baron  Martin  holds  that  every  aspor- 
tation or  detention  which  cannot  be  justified,  ix.,  which  is  not  done 
for  the  true  owner,  is  a  conversion.  Baron  Channell  and  Baron 
Bramwell  hold  that  a  mere  simple  asportation  or  detention  is  not 
of  itself  a  conversion,  but  only  when  either  is  done  in  a  manner  or 
with  an  intention  inconsistent  with  the  proprietary  title,  as  owner, 
of  the  true  owner.  If  the  findings  of  the  jury  in  the  present  case  are 
to  be  treated  as  I  have  suggested  they  should  be  treated,  then  the 
question  in  this  case  is,  what  is  the  proper  definition  of  the  term 
"conversion"  in  a  case  in  which  an  a^qportation  of  the  chattel  is  re- 
lied on  as  the  conversion.  If  the  first  finding  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
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binding  decision  that  the  defendants  in  making  the  contract  acted 
only  as  brokers,  so  that  they  did  not  themselves  buy  the  cotton  as 
buyers,  and  so  that  they  did  not  sell  it  as  sellers,  then  what  they  thus 
did  is  clearly,  I  think,  no  conversion.  The  reasons  for  this  I  gave  in 
my  judgment  below.  If  the  second  jQnding  is  treated  as  a  decision 
that  the  asportation  was  a  mere  simple  asportation,  made  without 
intention  of  or  relation  to  interference  with  any  one's  title,  then  such 
asportation  is  no  conversion  unless  the  definition  of  Martin,  B., 
is  preferred  to  that  of  Barons  Bramwell  and  Channell.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  observed  that  the  definition  of  Martin,  B.,  includes  the 
cases  of  a  carrier,  wharfinger,  warehouseman,  and  packer,  even 
when  there  is  no  demand  and  refusal;  and  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  he,  in  his  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  declares 
that  the  case  of  a  carrier  is  to  be  excepted,  because  he  is  bound  by  law 
to  receive  and  carry  the  goods  of  every  one  who  brings  goods  to  him; 
and  that  the  case  of  a  packer  is  not  properly  an  exception,  and  that 
the  case  of  Greenway  v.  Fisher,  1  C.  &  P.  190,  is  wrongly  decided. 
I  endeavoured  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to  explain  all  the  cases 
which  are  called  exceptional,  by  shewing  that  the  definition  of  a  con- 
version laid  down  by  Bramwell  and  Channell,  BB.,  is  the  correct 
definition,  and  that  if  so,  the  cases  referred  to  are  properly  decided, 
not  because  they  are  exceptions  to,  but  because  they  are  outside  the 
rule.  I  cannot  assist  much  farther  upon  this  point  than  I  endeavoured 
to  do  in  that  judgment,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer.  In  addition,  however, 
I  may  say  that  in  Simmona  v.  lAUystone,  8  Ex.  437,  Parke,  B.,  says: 
"  Here  the  defendant  never  intended  to  take  to  himself  any  property 
in  the  timber,"  and,  "We  are  all  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  a  conversion.  In  order  to  constitute  a  conversion 
there  must  be  an  intention  of  the  defendant  to  take  to  himself  the 
property  in  the  goods,  or  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  it."  If  the  last 
phrase  be  expanded,  it  clearly  means  **  or  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  the 
property  in  the  goods."  In  Chitty  on  Pleading,  vol.  1,  tit.  Trover, 
p,  172,  ed.  1844,  it  is  said :  "There  may  be  a  conversion,  1st,  by  wrong- 
fully taking  a  personal  chattel;  2ndly,  by  some  other  illegal  assump- 
tion of  ownership,  or  by  illegally  using  or  misusing  goods;  or  3rdly, 
by  a  wrongful  detention."  Looking  to  the  phraseology  of  the  second 
branch,  which  speaks  of  "some  other  assumption  of  ownership," 
it  is  obvious  that  the  taking  in  the  first  branch  is  a  taking  as  in  right 
of  ownership  in  the  defendant,  or  in  some  one  other  than  the  plain- 
tiff. In  explaining  the  second  branch,  the  learned  author  says:  "So 
the  wrongful  assumption  of  the  property  in  goods  may  be  a  conver- 
sion of  itself,  or  the  wrongful  assumption  of  a  right  of  disposing  of 
them."  And  under  the  latter,  he  gives  as  instances  a  wrongful  user 
of  the  goods,  i.e.,  1  apprehend,  a  user  as  if  the  defendant  or  some  one 
other  than  the  plaintiff  were  the  owner,  and  a  misuser  by  the  defend- 
ant, as  by  breaking  bulk,  or  consuming,  or  transforming,  which  are 
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all  cases  of  the  exercise  of  acts  a.s  of  ownership.  It  seems  apparent 
tp  iqethat  a  clainLor  exercisA  f>f  ownpr«^^'p  i»  ^>^iy>in|fhout  in  the  mind 

rL"  ''^tfVftl  ^nn vprajpp  "  And  then  he  proceeds  to  the  third  head, 
and  says:  ''A  demand  and  refusal  arc  necessary  in  all  cases  where 
the  defendant  became  in  the  first  instance  lawfully  possessed  of  the 
goods,  and  the  plaintiff  is  not  prepared  to  prove  some  distinct  'actual 
conversion.'  "  That  is  to  say,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  order  to 
prove  a  conversion,  you  must  give  evidence  either  of  "an  actual 
conversion,"  which  consists  in  the  defendant  taking  or  using  the 
goods  with  the  intent  to  exercise  an  act  of  ownership  on  his  own  be- 
half, or  of  some  one  other  than  the  plaintiff,  or  of  a  conversion  by 
reason  of  a  refusal  on  demand.  I  conclude,  therefore,  as  before,  that 
the  defendant  cannot  be  properly  made  liable  in  trover  on  the  first 
part  of  the  leave  reserved  in  this  case,  because  he  was  acting  only  as 
a  broker,  to  make  a  contract  between  other  parties,  and  none  with 
himself;  nor  on  the  second  part  of  the  leave  reserved,  because  the 
court  was  bound  to  treat  the  asportation,  which  was  reUed  on  as  an 
actual  conversion,  as  a  simple  asportation  made  without  intent  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  title  of  or  ownership  in  the  cotton. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  which  seems  to  me  to  be  expressed  by 
Martin,  B.,  in  Burroughea  v.  BaynCj  5  H.  &  N.  296,  that  the  action 
of  trover  is  equivalent  to  an  action  of  trespass,  and  was  invented  in 
order  to  replace  the  action  of  detinue,  avoiding  only  the  right  of  the 
defendant  to  wage  his  law.  I  believe  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
provide  a  remedy  in  damages,  where  there  has  been  a  trespass,  and 
more  than  trespass  to  goods,  namely,  acts  done  with  the  intention 
of  transferring  or  interfering  with  the  title  to  or  ownership  of  them, 
or  which  are  done  as  acts  of  ownership  of  them,  or  where  without  an 
original  trespass  there  have  been  acts  done  with  the  intention  of 
transferring  or  interfering  with  the  title  to  or  ownership  of  them,  or 
which  have  been  done  as  acts  of  ownership  of  them.  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  a  possession  or  detention  which  is  a  mere  custody  or 
mere  asportation  made  without  reference  to  the  question  of  the  proi>- 
erty  in  chattels  is  not  a  conversion.  I  answer  your  Lordships'  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  in  my  opinion  the  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer  Chamber  ought  to  be  reversed,  and 
that  judgment  in  the  action  ought  to  be  entered  for  the  defendants. 

Note.  —  A  majority  of  the  judges  concurred  in  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn. 

Rice  V.  Yocum,  155  Pa.  538.  An  agent  who  bujrs  for  his  principal 
the  chattels  of  the  plaintiff  from  one  who  had  no  authority  to  sell 
them,  and  delivers  them  to  his  principal,  converts  the  chattels. 
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HIORT  V.  BOTT. 

L.  R.  9  Ezch.  86.     1874. 

Action  of  trover  for  barley,  tried  before  Archibald,  J.,  at  the 
Staffordshire  Summer  Assizes,  1873. 

The  facts  were  as  follows:  The  plaintiffs,  who  were  com  merchant?^ 
trading  under  the  name  of  Brochner  and  Co.,  at  Hull,  had  been  m 
the  habit  of  employing  one  Grimmett  as  their  broker.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  telegram  from  Grimmett,  they,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1872, 
forwarded  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  station  at 
Birmingham  83  quarters  of  barley,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the 
defendant,  who  was  a  licensed  victualler  carrying  on  business  at 
Deritend,  Birmingham,  a  letter,  inclosing  an  invoice  for  the  barley, 
in  which  it  was  stated  to  be  "sold  by  Mr.  Grimmett  as  broker  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,"  and  a  deUvery  order,  which  made  the  barley 
deliverable  "  to  the  order  of  consignor  or  consignee."  The  barley  had 
in  fagt  never  been  ordered  by  the  defendant,  who  had  had  no  previ- 
ous dealings  with  either  the  plaintiffs  or  Grimmett.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  receipt  of  these  documents  by  the  defendant,  Grimmett 
called;  the  defendant  produced  the  documents,  and  said,  "What  does 
this  mean?  I  never  bought  any  barley  through  you  of  Brochner  and 
,Co."  Grimmett  said  "it  was  a  mistake  of  Brochner  and  Co.;  they 
had  no  doubt  confused  the  defendant's  name  and  some  other  name; 
they  were  doing  a  large  business,  and  might  have  made  a  mistake." 
Grimmett  then  asked  the  defendant  to  indorse  the  order,  telling  him 
that  he  could  not  get  the  barley  without,  and  that  by  not  sending  the 
order  back  expense  would  be  saved.  Thereupon  the  defendant  in- 
dorsed the  delivery  order  to  Grimmett,  who  took  it  to  the  railway 
station,  obtained  delivery  of  the  barley,  disposed  of  it,  and  absconded. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  learned  judge,  the  jury  found  that 

the  defendant,  in  Rigijing  thft  order^  had  no  intfintinn  ni  Approppatjng 
the  barlev  to  his  ownjise^  H^it,  w^a  ft.^Yiniia  tn  mT|^<;it  wtiat  hp  V>p1ipvpH 
tobeanjgiTgj:;  and,  on  the  learned  judge  adding,  "and  with  a  view  of 
returning  the  barley  to  the  plaintiffs,"  they  assented. 

The  learned  judge  then  directed  the  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the 
defendant,  with  leave  to  the  plaintiffs  to  move  to  enter  the  verdict 
for  them  for  180Z.,  the  value  of  the  barley.  A  rule  having  been 
obtained  accordingly. 

Bramwell,  B.  This  case  was  argued  before  my  Brothers  Pigott 
and  Cleasbt  and  myself,  and  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  rule 
must  be  made  absolute.  [After  stating  the  facts  the  learned  judge 
proceeded :  — ] 

I  think  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover;  though,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  defendant,  whose  act  was  well  meant,  I  regret  the  result. 
Mr.  Bosanquet  gave  a  good  description  of  what  constitutes  a  conver* 
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sion  when  he  said  that  it  ia  wherp  ft  nf^ap  ijoes  an  unauthorized  ad 
which  deprivesjnothgr  of  his  property  permanently  or  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  The  expression  used  in  the  declaration  is  "converted  to 
his  own  use";  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  defendant  consumed 
the  goods  himself;  for,  if  a  man  gave  a  quantity  of  another  person's 
wine  to  a  friend  to  drink,  and  the  friend  drank  it,  that  would  no 
doubt  be  as  much  a  conversion  of  the  wine  as  if  he  drank  it  himself. 
Now  here  the  defendant  did  an  act  that  was  unauthorized.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  him  to  do  it;  for  the  delivery  order  made  the 
barley  deliverable  to  the  order  of  the  consignor  or  consignee,  and  if 
the  defendant  had  done  nothing  at  all  it  would  have  been  delivered 
to  the  plaintiffs.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  what  he  did  he 
deprived  the  plaintiffs  of  their  property;  because,  by  means  of  this 
order  so  indorsed,  Griimnett  got  the  barley  and  made  away  with  it, 
leaving  the  plaintiffs  without  any  remedy  against  the  railway  com- 
pany, who  had  acted  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  pl^tiffs 
in  delivering  the  barley  to  the  order  of  the  consignee.  The  case, 
therefore,  stands  thus:  that  by  an  unauthorized  act  on  the  part  yf  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiffs  have  lost  their  barley,  without  any  remedy 
except  against  Grimmett,  and  that  is  worthless.  It  seems  to  me 
therefore,  that  this  was  assuming  a  control  over  the  disposition  of 
these  goods,  and  a  causing  them  to  be  delivered  to  a  person  who 
deprived  the  plaintiffs  of  them.  The  conversion  is  therefore  made 
out. 

Various  ingenious  cases  were  put  as  to  what  would  happen  if,  for 
instance,  a  parcel  were  left  at  your  house  by  mistake,  and  you  gave 
it  to  your  servant  to  take  back  to  the  person  who  left  it  there,  and 
the  servant  misappropriated  it.  Probably  the  safest  way  of  dealing 
with  that  case  is  to  wait  until  it  arises;  but  I  may  observe  that  there 
is  this  difference  between  such  a  case  and  the  present  one,  that  where 
a  man  delivers  a  parcel  to  you  by  mistake,  it  is  contemplated  that  if 
there  is  a  mistake,  you  will  do  something  with  it.  What  are  you  to  do 
with  it?  Warehouse  it?  No.  Are  you  to  turn  it  mto  the  street?  That 
would  be  an  unreasonable  thing  to  do.  Does  he  not  impliedly  author* 
ize  you  to  take  reasonable  steps  with  regard  to  it  —  that  is,  to  send 
it  back  by  a  trustworthy  person?  And  when  you  say,  "  Go  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  person  who  sent  it,"  are  you  in  any  manner  con- 
verting it  to  your  own  use?  That  may  be  a  question.  But  here  the 
defendant  did  not  send  the  order  back;  but  at  Grimmett's  request 
indorsed  it  to  him,  though,  no  doubt,  as  the  jury  have  found,  with  a 
view  to  the  barley  being  returned  to  the  plaintiffs.  There  is  therefore 
a  distinction  between  the  case  put  and  the  present  one.  And  there  is 
also  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  Heugh  v.  London  and  North 
Western  Ry.  Co.,  Law  Rep.  5  Ex.  51,  which  was  cited  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  present  case;  because  there  it  was  taken  that  the  plain^ 
tiff  authorized  the  defendants  to  deliver  the  goods  to  a  person  apply- 
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ing  for  them,  if  they  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  him  to  be 
the  right  person. 

On  these  considerations  I  think  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover. 
But  I  must  add  one  word.  This  is  an  action  for  conversion,  and  I 
lament  that  such  a  word  should  appear  in  our  proceedings,  which 
-does  not  represent  the  real  facts,  and  which  always  gives  rise  to  a 
discussion  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a*conversion.  But  sup- 
posing the  case  were  stated  according  to  a  non-artificial  system  of 
pleading,  thus:  ''We,  the  plaintiffs,  had  at  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  station  certain  barley.  We  had  sent  the  delivery 
order  to  you,  the  defendant.  You  might  have  got  it,  if  you  were 
minded  to  be  the  buyer  of  it;  you  were  not  so  minded,  and  therefore 
should  have  done  nothing  with  it.  Nevertheless,  you  ordered  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  to  deliver  it,  without 
any  authority,  to  Grimmett,  who  took  it  away."  Would  not  that 
have  been  a  logical  and  precise  statement  of  a  tortious  act  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  causing  loss  to  the  plaintiffs?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would.  I  think,  but  not  without  some  regret,  that  this  rule 
should  be  made  absolute,  to  enter  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Note.  — See,  accordj  Knapp  v.  Guyer,  75  N.H.  397. 


STEPHENS  i;.  ELWALL, 

4  M.  A  S.  259.     1815. 

Troveb  for  goods.  Plea,  not  guilty.  At  the  trial  before  Le  Blanc, 
J.,  at  the  last  Lancaster  assizes  the  case  was  this: 

The  bankrupts  being  possessed  of  the  goods  in  question  sold  them 
after  their  bankruptcy  to  one  Deane,  to  be  paid  for  by  bills  on 
Heathcote,  who  had  a  house  of  trade  in  London,  and  for  whom  Deane 
bought  the  goods.  Heathcote  was  in  America,  and  the  defendant  was 
his  jlerk,  and  conducted  the  business  of  the  house.  Deane  communl-' 
cated  to  the  defendant  information  of  the  purchase  on  the  day  it  was 
made,  and  the  goods  were  afterwards  delivered  to  the  defendant,  and 
he  disposed  of  them  by  sending  them  to  America  to  Heathcote.  No 
demand  was  made  upon  the  defendant  until  nearly  two  years  after 
the  purchase.  The  learned  judge  inclined  ix}  tf^jnlc,  m\A  rh  sfjit^H  to 
fKoj^iry^  ^hpj;Jljthft  d**^^"^*^"^  ^ft^  fl-fiting^merely  as  the  clerk  of 

Pgathcote  hewflanof  lift-hlp;  hiit  if  ^^p.  wa-g  f.rAnHii.p.f.iTig  hnainftaa  fnr 

himself^  though  in  tV  r\nm'^  ^^  ftnothp^  ^^^^  b**  ^nniH  ha  lioKLa. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.    And  upon  a  rule  nisi 
obtained  in  the  last  term  for  a  new  trial,  in  order  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  learned  judge's  direction  in  point  of  law,  Perkins  v. 
Smith,  1  Wils.  328,  was  cited,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  defend- 
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ant  being  a  tort-feazer,  no  authority  that  he  could  derive  from  his 
master  would  excuse  him  from  being  liable  in  this  action. 

Lord  Ellbnborough,  C.J.  The  only  question  is,  whether  this  is 
a  conversion  in  the  clerk,  which  undoubtedly  was  so  in  the  master 
The  clerk  acted  under  an  unavoidable  ignorance  and  for  his  master's 
benefit  when  he  sent  the  goods  to  his  master;  but  nevertheless  his  • 
^cts mav amount  to  a  conversiog^;  for  a pftr8QP isguilt^oLajSQnTC^ 
s^on  who  intermeddles  with  my  property  and  disposes  ofit,  and  it  is 

*{2^f2^w^^  tfTTflit  ^^  ^^^iftd  ^^'^^^Li'^i^^fiOT'^^y  ^'^'oia.jJiQther^  who  liad 
hfflself  no  authority  to  disposg  of  it.  ^And  the  court  is  governed  by 
the  principle  of  law,  and  not  by  the  hardship  of  any  particular  case. 
For  what  can  be  more  hard  than  the  common  case  in  trespass,  where 
a  servant  has  done  some  act  in  assertion  of  his  master's  right,  that  he 
shall  be  liable,  not  only  jointly  with  his  master,  but  if  his  master 
cannot  satisfy  it,  for  every  penny  of  the  whole  damage ;  and  his  person 
also  shall  be  liable  for  it;  and  what  is  still  more,  that  he  shall  not 
recover  contribution? 

Note.  —  In  LeuOidld  v.  FairchUd^  -35  Minn.  99,  the  court  said 
(p.  1 1 1) :  "  We  hold  the  rule  of  law  to  be  that  an  agent  or  servant  who, 
acting  solely  for  his  principal  or  master,  and  by  his  direction,  and 
without  knowing  of  any  wrong,  or  being  guilty  of  gross  negligence 
in  not  knowing  of  it,  disposes  of,  or  assists  the  master  in  disposing 
of,  property  which  the  latter  has  no  right  to  dispose  of,  is  not  thereby 
rendered  liable  for  the  conversion  of  the  property." 


GURLEY  V.  ARMSTEAD. 

148  Mass.  267.     1889. 

Tort  for  the  conversion  of  certain  articles  of  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  Superior 
C!ourt,  and,  after  judgment  for  the  defendant,  to  this  court,  on  appeal, 
on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  which,  so  far  as  material,  appears  in 
the  opinion. 

Devens,  J.  The  defendant,  who  was  a  job  teamster,  removed 
the  goods  alleged  to  have  been  by  him  converted  from  a  room  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  one  Whittier  to  the  store  of  one  Davis,  and  there 
delivered  them  to  Whittier,  by  lyhosft  direfitiQ"  ha  had  acted.  Al- 
though the  goods  were  in  the  house  of  Whittier,  they  were  in  a  room 
hired  by  the  plaintiff  froTY^  him.  The  contract  between  them  was  one 
for  rent,  and  not  for  storage.  Whittier  reserving  no  control  over  the 
room.  It  was,  however,  neither  locked  nor  fastened,  although  no 
goods  were  in  it  except  those  of  the  plaintiff.  In  all  that  he  did  the 
defendant  acted  in  good  faith,  without  any  intention  of  depriving 
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the  rightful  owner  of  her  property,  nnH  m  ignr^rflnnQ  nf  f.hp  faof.  ihn^f. 

thft  pIflintiflF  wp°  °"^^  nwnAr^  npif.lipr  asserting  title  in  himself  nor 
denying  title  to  any  other,  iioE,e3ffircisuig  anv  act  of  ownership  except 
by  the  removal  above  stated. 

The  legal  possession  of  the  goods  was,  under  these  circumstances, 
undoubtedly  in  the  plaintiff,  and  as  they  were  in  the  room  hired  by 
her,  the  actual  possession  was  also  hers.  The  apparent  control  of 
them  was,  however,  in  Whittier,  as  they  were  in  his  house,  and  he 
had  further  the  present  capacity  to  take  actual  physical  posses- 
sion, as  the  room  in  which  they  were  was  neither  locked  nor  fas- 
tened. 

It  is  conceded  tljfi^f  whnpvpr  ropPivAg  prnnHa  from  One  in  actual^ 

[though  illegal,  possession  thpr^^f,  ^nH  rPfifr>rPR  thft  g^^^g  *^  g"^>^ 
person^  is  not  liable  for  a  conversion  bv  reaflon  of  h».ving  tTRnftpnrf/>d 
them.  Strickland  v.  Barrett,  20  Pick.  415;  Leonard  v.  Tidd,  3  Met.  6. 
Anci  ihis  would  be  so  apparently,  even  if  the  goods  thus  received 
were  restored  to  the  wrongful  possessor,  after  notice  of  the  claim  of 
the  true  owner.  Loring  v.  Mvlcahy,  3  Allen,  676 ;  Metcalf  v.  McLattgh-- 
!tn,  122  Mass.  84. 

Upon  the  precise  question  raised,  we  have  found  no  direct  author- 
ity, nor  was  any  cited  in  the  argument;  but  the  principle  on  which 
the  decisions  above  cited  rest  is  not  unreasonably  extended  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  bar.  The  act  of  remov- 
ing goods  by  direction  of  the  wrongful  possessor  of  them  is  an  act  in 

[^rogation  of  the  title  of  the  rightful  owner:  but  the  party  doing  this 
honestly  is  protected  because  from  such  actual  j>QS8essiQn  he  is  justi- 
fied in  believing  the  possessor  to  be  the  true  owner.  He  does  no  more 
than  such  possessor  might  himself  have  done  by  virtue  of  his  wrongful 
possession. 

The  defendant  was  a  job  teamster,  and  thus  in  a  small  way  a  com- 
mon carrier  of  such  wares  and  merchandise  as  could  appropriately  be 
transported  in  his  team  or  wagon.  He  exercised  an  employment  of 
such  a  character  that  he  could  not  legally  refuse  to  transport  prop- 
erty such  as  he  usually  carried,  which  was  tendered  to  him  at  a  suit- 
able time  and  place  with  the  offer  of  a  reasonable  compensation.  IL-^ 

le  holds  himself  out  as  a  common  carrier,  he  must  exercise  his  caUipg 
upon  proper  n^q^iest  and  under  propf^r  f^F^^^^^tances.  Buckland  v. 
Adams  Express  Co.,  97  Mass.  124;  Judson  v.  Western  Railroad,  6 
Allen,  486.   Hjsjugans  of  ascertaining  the  true  title  of  the  freight 

nonfidftd  to  him  are  of  nftfiftfisit.y  limited.   He  must  judge  of  this  as  it 

is  fairly  made  to  appear.  If  Whittier  had  actually  gone  into  the  room, 
as  he  might  readily  have  done,  and  taken  physical  possession  of  the 
goods,  the  defendant  upon  well-established  authority  would  have  been 
justified  in  obeying  the  order,  and  transporting  the  goods  to  Whittier 
at  another  place;  and  he  should  not  be  the  less  justified  where  Whit- 
tier, in  apparent  control  of  the  goods  in  his  own  house,  and  capable 
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of  immediately  taking  them  into  his  actual  custody  by  entering  the 
room  through  the  unlocked  door,  has  directed  the  removal. 

If  a  person  standing  near  and  in  sight  of  a  bale  of  goods  lying  on 
the  sidewalk  belonging  to  another,  and  thus  in  the  legal  possession  of 
such  other,  is  able  at  once  to  possess  himself  of  it  actually,  although 
illegally,  and  directs  a  carrier  to  remove  it  and  deliver  it  to  him  at 
another  place,  compliance  with  this  order  in  good  faith  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  conversion;  and  apparent  control,  accompanied  with  the 
then  present  capacity  of  investing  himself  with  actual  physical  pos- 
session, must  be  equivalent  to  illegal  possession  in  protecting  a 
carrier  who  obeys  the  order  of  one  having  such  control. 

Jv/dgmerdfcT  the  defendant. 

Note.  —  See,  accordy  Nanson  v.  Jacob,  93  Mo.  331,  339;  Greenway 
v.  Fisher,  1  C.  &  P.  190.  Note  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
burn in  HoUine  v.  Fowler,  supra,  as  to  the  liability  of  common 
carriers. 


BURDITT  V.  HUNT. 

25  Me.  419.     1845. 

Trover  for  certain  goods.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
pyy>pArt.y  ^flfl  left  in  the  possession  nf  Kfillftn.  the  tportgagnr^  with 
authority  to  sell  as  agent  for  the  plaintiffs,  for  cash  and  in  small  par- 
cels. The  sale  of  part  of  thfiSft  goods  by  KpMpji  tn  Himf.^  nnHpr  whinh 
he  claimed,  was  not  within  thp  fi^jthnnfyj  anH  f.hft  plftiptiffs  refused 
to  ratify  it.  The  exceptions  state,  that  it  was  contended  on  the  part 
of  McMuUen,  the  other  defendant,  that  he,  as  servant  of  Hunt, 
ignorant  alike  of  the  existence  of  the  mortgage  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  sale  by  Kellen  to  Hunt,  and  of  any  circumstances 
tending  to  show,  that  the  sale  was  invalid,  was  sent  by  Hunt  to  bear 
the  articles  from  Kellen's  shop  to  Hunt's;  that  as  Hunt's  servant  he 
received  them  from  Kellen,  and  deposited  them  in  Hunt's  shop,  and 
had  no  further  connexion  with  them;  and  that  therefore  he  was  not 
liable  to  the  plaintiffs  in  this  action.  The  exceptions,  also,  state,  that 
there  was  evidence  in  the  case  tending  to  sustain  McMullen's  posi- 
tion. 

The  presiding  judge  instructed  the  jury^  that  the  iTiorfprflgf  vAafAH 
in  the  plaintiffs  title  to  alTthe  goods  in  ^ITpti^w  nhnp  nn  iha^ratAny 
of  February;  and  t.Vii>.t.  jjf  TTiipf.  w^a  Ijal^lft  in  f.hip action ^  and  McMuUen 
as  his  servant  aided  him  in  removing  the  goods,  then  McMullen  was 
liabIejQr_alL  the_goods  he  so  removed. 

The  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defendants  filed  except 
tions. 
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Sheplet,  J.  The  goods  having  been  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
mortgagor  with  authority  to  sell  them  for  cash  in  small  parcels,  he 
sold  and  delivered  those,  for  which  this  action  was  brought,  to  the 
defendant,  Hunt;  but  in  so  doing  exceeded  his  authority.  There  was 
testimony  tending  to  prove,  that  the  other  defendant,  McMullen,  as 
the  servant  of  Hunt,  was  sent  for  them,  and  that  he  received  them 
by  the  delivery  of  the  mortgagor,  and  deposited  them  in  Hunt's  shop; 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  mortgage  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  sale  to  Hunt;  and  that  he  had  no  other  connexion  with 
them. 

The  jury  were  instructed,  if  Hunt  was  liable,  and  McMullen,  as 
his  servant,  aided  him  in  removing  the  goods,  he  would  be  liable  for  _  ^  Vr 
those  which  he  removed.  A  servant^  who  receives  gooda^gliyered 
^^LhJI^  ftPfl  ^ATTJftfl  and  delivers  them  to  his  mai^tfir^  hrti  bfi  Jieid 
responsible  for  them  in  action  of  trover^  oiJy,  on  the  grounds  thatmich 
ft  jgmoval  of  them  amounts  to  a  conversion.  If  such  a  position  could 
be  maintained,  common  carriers  and  other  personsj  by  rP^Aiving 
goods  delivered  to  them  by  a  person  in  possession  of  them,  and  carry- 
ing them  to  another  place,  would  thereby  be  made  liable  for  their 
value,  if  it  should  afterward  be  made  to  appear  that  the  goods  were 
delivered  without  authority  from  the  owner.  And  yet  the  possession 
of  personal  property  is,  prima  facie,  evidence  of  ownership.  Such  a 
position  cannot  however  be  sustained.  Conversion  is  the  gist  of  the 
action  of  trover;  and  conversion  is  a  tort.  Draper  v.  Fulkes,  Yel.  165; 
FuUer  v.  Smithy  3  Salk.  366.  When  goods  come  to  the  possession  of  a 
person  by  delivery  or  by  finding^  he  is  not  liable  in  trover  for  thgm 
without  proof  of  a  tortious  act.  2  Saund.  47,  e.  Mvlgrave  v.  Ogden, 
Cro.  Eliz.  219. 

Thfi-receptioD  nf  thprn  by  dftlivery  from  one  whom  .he  js^entitled 
to  regard  as  the  owner^jyad  the  conveyanne  from  him  t,o  anQther»  to 
Thorn  they  are  sent^jtrft  not.  t/>rt.iniis  Rcfa.  In  the  case  of  Parker  v. 
Godin,  2  Strange,  813,  the  defendant,  who  acted  as  the  friend  or 
servant  of  another,  was  held  liable  in  such  an  action,  because  he 
pawned  the  goods  in  his  own  name,  which  had  been  improperly 
delivered  to  him.  In  the  case  of  Perkins  v.  Smith,  1  Wil.  328,  a  bank- 
rupt after  the  act  of  bankruptcy  delivered  goods  to  a  servant  to  be 
carried  to  his  master,  and  the  servant  sold  them  for  his  master's  use, 
and  was  held  to  be  liable  for  them  in  such  an  action.  In  both  these 
cases  the  servant  was  considered  to  be  liable  only  on  the  ground,  that 
they  committed  tortious  acts  by  pawning  and  selling  the  goods.  A 
refusal  to  deliver  goods  on  a  demand  made  by  the  owner  may  be  a 
tortious  act  and  a  conversion  by  one  who  is  in  possession  of  them. 
There  is  no  evidence  exhibited  in  this  case  tending  to  prove  that  the 
servant  committed  any  tortious  act;  or  that  he  assisted  his  master 
in  such  an  act. 

Exceptions  sustained,  and  new  trial  granted. 
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LEONARD  V.  TIDD. 

3  Met.  (Mass.)  6.     1841. 

Trover  for  a  gun,  alleged  to  have  been  converted  by  the  defend- 
ants, on  the  9th  of  December,  1839. 

At  the  trial  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  it  was  proved  that  the 
gun  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs.  Evidence  was  introduced  tend- 
ing to  show  that  Jerry  Leonard,  a  person  employed  in  the  plaintiffs' 
service,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  gim,  and  that  he  frequently 
offered  to  sell  it;  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  defendants,  who  were 
partners  in  trade,  and  left  the  gun  in  their  hands,  in  October,  1839, 
as  security  for  the  debt;  that,  during  the  same  month,  he  sold  and 
delivered  the  gun  to  Allen  Pratt,  who  has  ever  since  retained  the 
same;  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1839, 
demanded  the  gun  of  Tidd,  one  of  the  defendants. 

The  evidence,  as  to  the  said  sale,  tended  to  prove ''  that  the  bargain 
for  the  gun  was  made  between  said  Jerry  and  Pratt,  at  the  defend- 
ants' house;  that  Jerry  wished  Pratt  to  buy  the  gun  and  pay  $5  for  it 
to  the  defendants,  to  which  Pratt  assented,  if  the  defendants  would 
take  him  as  paymaster  for  that  sum;  that  Jerry  thereupon  asked 
Clapp,  one  of  the  defendants,  if  he  would  take  Pratt  as  paymaster 
for  $5,  towards  the  sum  which  Jerry  owed  the  defendants,  and  for 
which  the  gun  was  pledged  to  them,  and  that  Clapp  agreed  so  to  do; 
and  that  Jerry  thereupon  took  the  gun  from  a  room  in  the  defend- 
ants' house,  and  delivered  it  to  Pratt." 

The  plaintiffs  did  not  rely  upon  their  demand  of  the  gun,  to  charge 
the  defendants  with  a  conversion,  but  upon  the  sale  thereof  made  to 
Pratt.  The  defendants  contended,  that  if  Raiyl  aalft  wfire  madft  by 
their  permission,  yet  that  they  could  not  hp.  ohnr^p^  in  trnvpr^  inas- 
ipuch  as  the  gunjgas^put  int^  thfi^^  honHa  Viy  fu^\^  J^^ry^jwho  was  in 
possession  thereof,  and  thev  supposed  it  to  be  his  property,  a,nd 
parted  with  it  on  the  belief  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it.  „But 
tiie  court  ruled  otherwise.  The  HefeT3d5}.ntg'  ^nnnsel  requested  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury,  "that  if  the  defendant^q  did_nothing  to- 
wardsthe  sale^  except  ^O  f^sv^ri\  f^tjofaras  to  agree  to  accept,  in  pay 
for  their  claim  against  Jerry,  the  sum  fnr  whir^  he  sold  the  gun,  it 
wouITnot  be  a  conversion."  But  the  court  ruled  that  it  would  be  a 
conversion. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defendants 
alleged  exceptions  to  the  ruling  of  the  court. 

Wilde,  J.  The  only  question  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  facts 
proved  at  the  trial  do  in  law  constitute  a  conversion,  as  charged  in  the 
writ.  The  case  is  trover  for  the  conversion  of  a  gun,  which  the  defend- 
ants admit  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs.  It  was  proved  that  one 
Jerry  Leonard,  being  indebted  to  the  defendants,  delivered  the  gun 
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to  them  as  security  for  the  debt,  and  that  afterwards  the  plaintiffs 
demanded  the  gun  of  one  of  the  defendants.  But  the  plaintiffs  do  not 
rely  on  this  demand  as  evidence  of  a  conversion;  as  the  gun,  before 
the  demand,  had  been  taken  away  by  said  Jerry,  with  the  defendants' 
consent,  and  had  been  sold  by  him  to  one  Pratt.  The  only  evidence^ 

rpljftjl  nr\  t^  prnvft  a.  nnnvArmnn  hy  f ha  Hpf^nr^<^,|^f„q^  js  thft  proof  thfit. 

this  sale  was  made  wit^  ^^''^^  nr^noi^nf.  It  was  proved  that  the  bar- 
gain for  the  gun  was  made  between  the  said  Jerry  and  Pratt,  and 
that  Pratt  agreed  to  purchase  the  gun  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  the  defendants,  if  they  would  consent  to  take  him  as  pay- 
master; to  which  the  defendants  assented.  There  was  no  proof  that  the 
defendants  had  any  knowledge  that  the  gun  was  the  plaintiffs'  prop- 
erty, or  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  the  property  of  Jerry. 
But  it  was  ruled  by  the  court  that  this  sale,  with  the  permission  of 
the  defendants,  would  be  a  conversion  by  them,  although  they  sup- 
posed that  the  gun  belonged  to  Jerry  at  the  time.  It  is  now  contended 
by  the  plaintiffs'  counsel,  that  the  jury  had  a  right  to  infer  from  the 
evidence  that  the  defendants  joined  in  the  sale;  but  we  think  no  such 
inference  can  be  made;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  made 
by  the  jury.  For  it  was  ruled  by  the  court,  that  the  assent  to  the  sale, 
by  the  defendants,  and  their  agreeing  to  receive  the  purchase  money, 
would  amount  to  a  conversion.  The  only  evidence  against  the  de- 
fendants was,  that  they  received  the  gun  as  a  pledge  from  Jerry,  and 
afterwards  restored  it  to  him  and  took  other  security,  and  that  the 
gun  was  sold  by  Jerry. 

The  receiving  of  the  gun  from  the  person  who  had  the  possession, 
and  restoring  it  to  him,  under  the  circumstances  proved,  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  tortious  act,  and  does  not  amoimt  to  a  conversion. 
We  think,  therefore,  on  the  evidence  reported,  this  action  cannot 
be  maintained.  New  trial  ordered. 

Note.  —  A  fortiori^  mere  taking  and  holding  as  a  bailee  is  not  a 
conversion.  Deering  v.  Austin,  34  Vt.  330. 


NELSON  t;.  IVERSON. 

17  Ala.  216.     1850. 

This  was  an  action  of  detinue  instituted  by  the  plaintiff  against 
the  defendant  in  error  to  recover  two  slaves,  which  he  claimed  by 
virtue  of  a  parol  gift  from  his  uncle.  Garland  Dawkins.  The  proof 
tended  to  show  that  in  1823  the  said  Garland  Dawkins  gave  a  slave 
by  the  name  of  Lucy  and  the  mother  of  those  sued  for  to  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  then  an  infant,  and  delivered  possession  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Martha  Nelson ;  that  Mrs.  Nelson  retained  the  possession  of  Lucy 
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until  1830,  when  the  said  Garland  Dawkins  obtained  the  possession  of 
her  from  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1838;  that  the 
defendant  in  1848  hired  the  slaves  sued  for,  who  are  the  children  of 
Lucy,  from  the  widow  of  Garland  Dawkins,  under  an  express  agree- 
ment  that  he  would  deliver  them  to  her  at  any  time  that  she  should 
think  proper  to  demand  them;  and  that  she  demanded  and  retook 
tfeejK^^aonof  thgm  before  the  institution  of  this  suit^  but  not 
before  t^e  jefgndaiit^ad  notice  of  plft^iTififf^a  filftjm.    The  court  gave 
two  charges  to  the  jury,  which  in  substance  affirmed  the  proposition 
that  although  the  jury  should  believe  that  the  slaves  sued  for  were 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  yet  if  the  defendant  hired  them  from 
the  widow  of  Garland  Dawkins  under  an  agreement  that  he  was  to 
re-deliver  them  to  her  on  demand,  and  they  were  re-delivered  to  her 
on  such  demand  before  the  institution  of  this  suit,  the  plaintiff  is 
not  entitled  to  recover,  notvnthstanding  the  defendant  may  have 
had  notice  of  his  claim  before  he  gave  up  the  possession  of  the  slaves. 
Chiupon,  J.    As  this  case  must  go  back  for  another  trial,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  ^ve  to  the  charges  of  the  court  which  were 
excepted  to,  a  critical  examination.   It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
further  action  of  the  court  below  that  we  state  the  law  upon  the 
point  raised  by  the  charges.   It  cannot  be  the  law,  that  if  the  way- 
faring man  stop  at  my  house  and  I  extend  to  him  the  usual  civili- 
ties and  courtesies  of  life,  feed  his  horse  and  take  charge  of  his 
baggage,  that  after  I  have  restored  to  him  his  horse  and  baggage, 
without  notice  or  demand  of  the  true  owner,  I  should  be  liable  in 
detinue  or  any  other  action  for  the  property  thus  temporarily  in 
my  possession.     The  application  of  such  a  principle,  as  has  been 
justly  remarked,  "  would  bring  about  a  state  of  distrust  and  sus- 
picion tending  to  destroy  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  to  clog  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  society."  —  Per  Undebwood,  J.,  dissenting,  1 
Dana's  Rep.  122.  We  take  the  true  doctrine  to  be  this:  If  the  bailee 
have  the  temporary  possession  of  projwrty,  holding^  the  same  as  the 
property  of  the  bailor  and  asserting  no  title  in  himself^  and  in  good 
faith  in  fulffiment  of  the  terms  of  the  bailment,  either  as  expressed 
by,  the  parties  or  implied  by  law^  restores  the  propertxto  the  bailor 
before  he  is  notified  that  the  true  owner  will  look  to  him  for  it,  no 
action  will  lie  against  him^fpr.he  has.  onlxdo_ne_whatj£asJiifl_duty. 
VVhethefTifabailee  sell  the  goods  to  a  third  person  by  virtue  of  a 
supposed  authority  derived  from  the  constituent,  when  such  principal 
having  no  title  could  confer  no  authority,  he  would  be  liable,  is  a 
question  outside  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  one  which  we  do  not 
decide.  All  we  assert  is,  that  if  the  defendant  in  this  case,  in  good 
faith,  hired  the  property  in  dispute,  and  before  the  true  owner  asserted 
his  claim  had  honestly  restored  it  to  the  bailor,  not  having  put  it 
out  of  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  action  of  deti« 
nue,  he  is  not  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  property  m  this  suit.     ^  — 
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Note.  —  Loring  v.  Mvlcahy,  3  All.  (Mass.)  575.  The  court  held 
that  a  depositary  who  returns  chattels  to  his  depositor,  knowing 
they  are  not  the  chattels  of  the  depositor,  has  not  converted  them. 


HUDMON  V.  DUBOSE. 

85  Ala.  446.     1888. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lee. 

Tried  before  the  Hon.  Jesse  M.  Cabmichael. 

This  action  was  brought  by  E.  P.  DuBose  against  the  appellants, 
to  recover  damages  for  their  alleged  conversion  of  two  bales  of  cot- 
ton;  and  was  commenced  on  the  15th  April,  1881.  The  defendants 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  a  special  plea  averring  that  they  received 
the  cotton  as  warehousemfin^  for  storage  only,  and__delivered  it  up 

on  |irn€^yntion  of  their  receipt^  without  notice  of  plfljptifF'fl  righf.  nr 

cImo;  and  issue  was  joined  on  both  of  these  pleas.  The  cotton  was 
raised  in  Macon  county,  during  the  year  1880,  on  lands  cultivated 
by  F.  D.  May  and  B.  A.  Roberts;  and  it  was  carried  by  one  of  them, 
in  company  with  W.  R.  Chapman,  on  the  6th  November,  1880,  to 
Cypelika,  in  Lee  county,  and  therft  Rt/irp>d  in  the  wft^^^^^^fi  of  the 
riftfp.nHRnf.aj  who  gave  a  warehouse  rftnpipt  f»r  i^;  ^Tiri  thpy  rifilivfirftri 
it/ a  ff^w  dn^^ff  fl^t^rwftrds,  t^  ffome  thi'*^  j^Tann^  whoRf  naima  rinAg 
not  pppf^ar,  on  his  production  of  the  receipt.  The42laiQtif[.claizned 
the  cotton  under  two  mortgages  executed  to  him  ^y  qftid  M»y  ^V^ 
HxyhPiTiRj  whifih  were  read  in  evidence  without  objection.  These 
mortgages  were  given  for  advances  to  make  a  crop,  on  certain  lands 
in  Macon  county;  each  being  dated  June  1st,  1880,  and  conveying, 
with  other  personal  property,  the  entire  crop  of  cotton  to  be  raised 
on  said  lands  during  that  year.  Each  of  said  mortgages  was  duly 
recorded  in  Macon  county,  in  July,  1880,  and  the  law-day  of  each 
was  October  1st,  1880.  The  plaintiff,  learning  that  the  cotton  had 
been  carried  to  Opelika,  went  to  that  city  on  the  16th  November, 
and  made  inquiry  at  the  different  warehouses;  and  he  was  informed 
by  the  defendants,  after  examining  their  books,  that  the  cotton  had 
been  stored  with  them  for  a  few  da3rs,  and  that  they  had  delivered 
it  to  a  person  who  produced  their  receipt  to  Chapman;  but  they  de- 
clined to  state  the  name  of  that  person.  The  defendants,  it  is  stated, 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  plaintiff,  never  saw  him  before, 
and  had  no  actual  notice  of  his  right  to  claim  the  cotton;  and  it  is 
further  stated,  also,  that  ''there  was  no  evidence  showing  the  in- 
dorsement in  writing  of  said  cotton  receipt." 

On  these  facts,  ''there  being ^o  conflict  in  the  evidence,  the  court 
charged  the  jury,  among  other  things,  that  the  recording  of  said 
mortgages  in  Macon  county  was  such  notice  as  would  make  the  de- 
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fendants  liable,  if  the  jury  should  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the 
3otton  was  raised,  on  the  lands  described,  during  the  year  1880;  al- 
though they  might  also  believe  that  the  defendants  only  received 
the  cotton  as  warehousemen  on  storage  only,  and  never  claimed  any 
other  control  over  it  than  as  warehousemen,  and  never  knew,  as 
fact,  during  the  time  they  held  it,  that  plaintiff  had  or  made  any 
claim  to  it."  The  defendants  excepted  to4ihis  charge,  and  they  here 
assign  it  as  error,  together  with  the  refusal  of  several  charges  asked 
by  them. 

SoMERViLLE,  J.  In  Lee  v.  MaUhewSf  10  Ala.  682;  s.c.  44  Amer. 
Dec.  498,  decided  as  far  back  as  1846,  the  rule  was  settled  by  this 
court,  in  accordance  with  the  English  authorities,  that  an  agent, 
who  mtermeddles  with  the  goods  of  another,  is  guilty  of  a  conversion, 
if  the  same  act  of  uitermeddling  by  his  principal  would,  under  hke 
circumstances,  have  rendered  the  latter  liable  in  trover.  It  was  said 
by  Ormond^  J.,  that  "every  act  of  intermeddling  with  the  goods  of 
another  is  a  conversion;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  the  true  owner,  that 
the  person  so  receiving  the  gpods  was  ignorant  of  his  title,  or  that  he 
received  them  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  another."  The  same  rule  is 
reiterated  in  Perminter  v.  KeUyj  18  Ala.  716,  decided  in  1851,  and 
is  fully  sustained  by  the  weight  of  authority.  Marks  v.  Robinson,  82 
Ala.  69,  83. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  which  our  decisions  have  estab- 
lished, is  stated  in  Nelson  v.  Iverson,  17  Ala.  216,  the  authority  of 
which  is  recognized  in  Marks  v.  Robinson,  supra  (1886).  This  excep- 
tion is,  that  the  mere  receiving  of  goods  by  one  who  restores  them 
to  his  bailor,  before  notice  that  such  bailor's  possession  was  wrong- 
ful, is  not  a  conversion. 

IJnder  the  above  principles,  the  appellants  were  clearly  guilty  of 
a  conv3rsion,  in  receiving  the  appellee's  cotton  and  shipping  it  on 
his  order,  unless  they  come  within  the  exception  announced  in  Nel- 
son V.  Iverson,  supra.  It  is  insisted  in  argument,  that  such  shipment 
is  legally  tantamount  to  restoring  the  cotton  to  the  possession  of 
the  bailor.  The  rule,  in  our  judgment,  can  not  be  construed  to  go  this 
far.  The  exception  in  question  only  embraces  the  act  of  restoring 
the  thing  bailed  to  the  mere  possession  of  the  bailor  —  a  substantial 
restoration  of  the  original  status  in  quo  of  the  property.  It  does  not 
include  a  restoration  of  the  bailor's  dominion  by  an  act,  the  essential 
nature  of  which  is  in  defiance  of  the  true  owner's  title,  or  the  prob- 
able consequence  of  which  will  be  to  put  the  property  beyond  his 
reach.  And  such  is  the  act  of  conversion  here  imputed  to  the  appel- 
lants. The  rulings  of  the  Circuit  Court  touching  this  point  are,  in 
our  opinion,  free  from  error. 

The  registration  of  the  appellee's  mortgage  on  the  cotton  in  con- 
troversy was  constructive  notice  to  the  appellants  of  the  existence 
of  the  mortgage,  and  as  binding  on  them  as  actual  notice  would  have 
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been.  Mayer  v.  Taylor ^  69  Ala.  403;  s.  c.  44  Amer.  Rep.  522;  Hejlil 
V.  Slay,  78  Ala.  180;  Marks  v.  Robinson,  82  Ala.  69. 

The  jvdgmerd  is  affirmed. 

Note.  —  Hill  v.  Hayes,  38  Conn.  532.  A  placed  certain  money, 
which  he  had  stolen,  in  the  hands  of  B  as  a  depositary,  and  B  after- 
wards delivered  the  money  to  C,  with  instructions  to  deUver  it  to 
A.  The  court  held  that  this  was  not  a  conversion  by  B,  even  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  delivery  to  C,  B  had  a  suspicion,  founded  on  reason- 
able or  probable  cause,  that  the  money  had  been  stolen  by  A. 

In  Parker  v.  Lombard,  100  Mass.  405,  the  court  said  (p.  408) : 
"If  the  bailee,  being  intrusted  with  the  possession  merely,  transfers 
the  possession  according  to  the  directions  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  received  it,  without  notice  of  any  better  title,  and  without  under- 
taking to  convey  any  title,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held 
any  evidence  of  a  conversion." 
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D.  Riddance  of  the  Possession, 


STEVENS  V.  CURTIS. 

18  Pick.  (Mass.)  227.     1836. 

In  this  case  it  was  resolved,  that  if  a  man  finds  stray  cattle  in  his 
field,  he  is  not  bound  to  impound  them  or  retain  them  for  the  owner, 
but  may  drive  them  off  into  the  highway,  without  being  guilty  of  a 
conversion. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Wilson  v.  McLaughlin,  107  Mass.  587,  590; 
Bonney  v.  Smith,  121  Mass.  155;  Medlin  v.  Balch,  102  Tenn.  710, 
712;  Tobin  v.  Deal,  60  Wis.  87,  91. 

See  also  McGonigle  v.  BeJleisle  Co.,  186  Mass.  310. 


GILSON  V.  FISK. 

8  N.H.  404.     1836. 

Tms  was  an  action  upon  the  case.  The  declaration  alleged,  that 
whereas,  on  the  22d  July,  1834,  a_flQck.of_sheep,  the  property  of 
the  plaintiff,  were  in  a  certain  close  of  the  defendant,  in  Dunstable, 
and  the  defendant  drove  the  said  sheep  from  his  close  aforesaid,  the 
defendant  wrongfully  and  injuriously,  and  intending  to  injure  the 
plaintiff,  continued  to  drive  and  did  drive  the  said  sheep  to  a  great 
distance,  to  wit,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  away  from  the  habitation 
of  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  which  eight  sheep  were  lost,  and  the 
plaintiff  put  to  great  trouble  and  expense  in  looking  for  the  same. 

Richardson,  C.J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  sheep  were  in  the  close  of  the 
defendant,  and  that  the  latter  drove  them  out.  Prima  facie,  when 
the  sheep  of  one  man  are  in  the  close  of  another,  the  owner  of  the 
close  has  a  right  to  drive  them  out.  We  must,  therefore,  understand  in 
this  case,  that  when  the  defendant  drove  the  sheep  from  his  pasture, 
he  was  exercising  a  license  whjnh  f.hp.  l5^w  ftHowpH,  Butjt  ia  farthej 
aUegedLthat_having^yen.the^gheepJrom  the  pasture,  the  defend- 
ant  undertook  to  driyethem  away  to  a  great  distance.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  was  an  abuse  of  the  license  by  law  allowed,  which  made  him 
a  trespasser,  ab  initio.  When  one  hires  a  horse  to  go  an  agreed  dis- 
tance, and  goes  beyond  that  distance,  he  is  liable  in  trover  for  an 
unlawful  conversion  of  the  horse.  Wheelock  v.  Wheelwrightj  5  Mass. 
R.  104.  And  an  act  which  if  done  in  abuse  of  an  authority  given  by 
an  individual,  amounts  to  a  conversion,  will,  when  done  in  abuse  of 
an  authority  given  by  law,  make  the  party  a  trespasser  ab  initio. 
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SECTION  5. 
USING  THE  CHATTEL, 


WOODMAN  r.  HUBBABD. 

25  N.H.  67.     1S52. 

The  second  count  was  in  trover  for  an  alleged  conversion  of  the 
horse. 

The  defendant,  on  Sunday,  hired  the  plaintiff's  horse  to  go  from 
the  Great  Falls  Village  to  South  Berwick  Village,  and  agreed  to  pay 
a  stipulated  price  therefor.  He  drove  the  horse  to  South  Berwick 
Village  and  thence  to  another  place  some  miles  beyond.  He  returned 
with  the  horse  to  Great  Falls  Village  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
and  re-delivered  the  horse  to  the  plaintiff.  The  horse  died  the  next 
day.  There  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  death  of  the  horse 
was  occasioned  by*  the  unreasonable  and  immoderate  driving  of  the 
defendant.  The  defendant  contended  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover,  as  the  horse  was  let  under  a  contract  made  on  Sunday,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  service  on  that  day. 

Perley,  J.  The  action  of  trover  is  founded  upon  property  in  the 
plaintiff,  and  a  conversion  by  the  defendant.  A  conversion  consists 
in  an  illegal  control  of  the  thing  converted,  inconsistent  with  the 
plaintiff's  right  of  property.  If  one  hire  a  horse  to  be  driven  to  one 
place,  and  voluntarily  drive  him  to  another,,  it  is  a  conversion,  and 
trover  will  lie.  Whedock  v.  Whedwrighi,  5  Mass.  104. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  other  cases,  where  the  bailee 
for  one  purpose  diverts  the  thing  bailed  to  another;  as  where  a  car- 
rier  uses,  or  sells,  or  delivers  to  the  wrong  party,  the  commodity  which 
he  received  to  transport.  The  circumstance  that  the  property  is  Id 
the  hands  of  the  bailee  with  the  license  of  the  owner  to  use  it  for  one 
purpose,  gives  no  right  to  use  it  for  another;  and  the  invasion  of  the 
owner's  right  of  property  is  as  complete,  when  the  bailee  goes  beyond 
his  license  and  duty,  as  if  the  control  over  the  property  were  usurped 
without  any  bailment.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  authorities^ 

that  trover  would  t>ft  «  prnp^r  rPmpHy  in  fhiH  rsks^^  if  t.ViP  illpgnlify  of 

the  contract,  on  which  the  defendant  took  the  horse  into  his  posses- 
sion, had  not  been  s^t  np  ^a  a.  Hftfpnfift. 

If,  however,  though  there  has  been  in  this  case  a  technical,  legal 
conversion,  the  real  and  substantial  claim  of  the  plaintiff  is  merely 
to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  of  an  illegal  contract;  if  he  must, 
notwithstanding  the  form  of  his  action,  claim  in  fact  by  and  through 
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bis  contract,  he  cannot  evade  the  consequences  of  his  illegal  act  by 
adopting  a  fictitious  action,  allowed  in  ordinary  cases  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  remedy.  In  some  cases  the  plaintiff,  for  convenience  of 
bis  remedy,  when  bis  claim  arises  under  a  contract,  is  allowed  to 
allege  bis  gravamen  in  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty  in  the  manner  of 
perfonning,  or  in  neglecting  to  perform,  the  contract.  Gavett  v.  Rod- 
nidge,  3  East,  62.  But  in  such  case,  by  varying  the  form  of  the  rem- 
edy, the  plaintiff  cannot  deprive  his  adversary  of  any  defence,  such 
as  infancy,  which  be  might  have  set  up,  if  the  claim  had  been  made 
for  a  breach  of  the  contract.  Jennings  v.  Randall,  8  T.  R.  335;  Green 
V.  Greenbank,  2  Marshall,  485  (4  C.  L.  375);  Fitts  v.  HaU,  9  N.H. 
Rep.  441. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  material  whether  the  only  real  in- 
jury which  the  plaintiff  suffered  was  by  a  breach  of  the  contract; 
or  whether  the  driving  of  the  horse  to  another  place  was  a  sub- 
stantial invasion  of  the  plaintiff's  right  of  property. 

When  the  defendant  voluntarily  drove  the  horse  beyond  the  limits 
for  which  he  was  hired,  he  acted  wholly  without  right.  He  then 
took  the  horse  into  his  own  control,  without  any  authority  or  license 
from  the  owner.  The  conversion  was  in  law  as  complete,,  the  wrongful 
invasion  of  the  plaintiff's  right  of  property  was  as  absolute  as  if, 
instead  of  driving  the  horse  a  few  miles  beyond  the  place  for  which 
he  had  hired  him,  he  had  detained  and  used  him  for  a  year,  or  any 
other  indefinite  time,  or  had  driven  him  to  market  and  sold  him. 
If  taking  the  wrongful  control  of  the  horse,  and  driving  hm  ten 
miles,  was  not  a  substantial  conversion,  how  far  must  the  defendant 
have  driven  him?  how  long  must  he  have  detained  him?  and  what 
other  and  further  wrongful  acts  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  do, 
in  order  to  make  himself  a  substantial  and  real  wrong-doer?  It  would 
seem  to  be  quite  clear,  that  if  the  origuial  act,  assuming  control 
over  the  horse,  was  not  a  substantial  mvasion  of  the  plaintiff's  right 
of  property,  no  subsequent  use  or  abuse  of  the  horse  by  the  defendant 
could  make  it  so;  and  that  if  the  defendant  cannot  on  the  facts  of 
this  case  be  charged  for  the  conversion  of  the  horse,  he  could  not 
have  been  if  he  had  sold  or  wilfully  destroyed  him. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Fail  v.  McArthur,  31  Ala.  26,  32;  Morion  v. 
Gloster,  46  Me.  520;  Haredy  v.  Branch,  1  Humph.  (Tenn.)  199;  Hart 
v.Sfcinner,  16  Vt.  138, 144. 


HOOKS  V.  SMITH. 

18  Ala.  338.   1850. 


Parsons,  J.  The  defendant  below  having  hired  the  slave  for  house 
iBervice,  afterwards  put  her  as  a  band  upon  the  plantation,  and  in 
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that  business  she  lost  her  life.  For  this  he  was  clearly  liable  for  her 
value.  It  is  said  by  Judge  Stokt  that  "there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
hirer,  an  implied  obligation,  not  only  to  use  the  thing  with  due  care 
and  moderation,  but  also  not  to  apply  it  to  any  other  use  than  that 
for  which  it  is  hired,"  and  he  adds,  that  if  the  thing  is  used  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  than  that  which  was  intended  by  the  parties,  the  hirer 
is  responsible  for  all  damages,  and  if  a  loss  afterwards  occurs,  al- 
though by  inevitable  casualty,  he  will  generally  be  responsible  there- 
for. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Palmer  v.  Mayo,  80  Conn.  353,  356;  Kelly 
V.  White,  17  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  124;  hums  v.  TrunibyU,  15  Gray  (Mass.) 
306;  Fisher  v.  Kyle,  27  Mich.  454;  McCurdy  v.  WaUblom  Co,,  94 
Minn.  326;  Beach  v.  Raritan  R.R.  Co.,  37  N.Y.  457,  468;  Lane  v. 
Cameron,  38  Wis.  603. 


FARKAS  V.   POWELL. 

86  Gs.  800.     1891. 

Simmons,  J.  Powell  hired  from  Farkas  a  horse  to  ride  from  Albany 
to  the  Whitehead  place,  in  the  coimtry,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and 
was  to  return  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
Whitehead  place,  he  learned  that  the  person  he  wished  to  see  was  at 
the  Bryant  place,  three  or  four  miles  beyond,  and  he  rode  on  to  that 
point.  He  remained  at  the  Bryant  place  some  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  left  there  for  Albany  about  half  past  nine  in  the  evening.  On  his 
return,  and  after  getting  between  the  Whitehead  place  and  Albany, 
the  horse  fell  in  the  road.  After  considerable  trouble,  he  got  the  horse 
on  his  feet  and  led  him  about  three  miles,  and  when  within  about  a 
mile  of  Albany,  the  horse  again  fell,  and  he  had  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  two  colored  men  living  near  by,  to  again  get  the  horse  upon 
his  feet.  He  then  took  the  horse  to  the  lot  of  one  of  these  men  and 
left  him  there,  and  about  daylight  in  the  morning,  walked  on  to  the 
town  and  notified  Farkas's  stable-man  where  the  horse  was  and  of 
his  condition.  The  horse  died  within  a  day  or  two  thereafter.  Farkas 
brought  suit  against  Powell,  alleging,  in  substance,  that  he  had  rid- 
den the  horse  three  miles  beyond  the  place  he  had  hired  him  to  go, 
and  that  by  negligence  or  cruelty  the  horse  had  been  so  injured  that 
he  died.  The  evidence  for  the  plamtiflf  tended  to  show  that  on  the 
afternoon  when  the  horse  was  hired  to  Powell,  it  was  sound  and  in 
good  condition,  moved  off  briskly  down  the  street  and  showed  no 
signs  of  any  disease,  but  that  when  returned  the  next  morning,  it  was 
lame  and  could  scarcely  walk  and  had  a  halter  bum  around  one  of  its 
feet.  The  evidence  for  the  defendant  tended  to  show  that  he  rode  the 
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horse  moderately,  never  going  faster  than  a  trot,  that  at  the  Bryant 
place  he  hitched  it  to  a  post,  that  there  was  no  halter  or  rope  around 
its  foot  while  in  his  possession,  and  that  in  returning  from  the  Bryant 
place  he  rode  the  horse  in  a  walk  imtil  it  suddenly  fell  in  the  road. 
An  expert  in  diseases  of  horses  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the  horse 
was  paralyzed,  and  that  this  may  have  been  produced  by  straining. 
There  was  also  evidence  that,  a  day  of  two  before  the  hiring,  the 
horse  had  been  used  in  hauling  dirt.  Powell  also  testified  that,  about 
a  year  before,  he  had  hired  another  horse  from  Farkas  to  go  to  the 
same  place,  and  rode  three  or  four  miles  farther  than  he  intended  to 
go,  and  that  when  informed  of  it  on  his  return,  Farkas  said  it  was  all 
right,  and  did  not  charge  him  for  the  extra  time  or  distance. 

On  this  state  of  facts  the  trial  judge  charged  the  jury,  in  substance, 
that  if  Powell  exercised  ordinary  care  in  riding  the  horse  iand  attend- 
ing to  it  while  in  his  possession,  it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether 
he  rode  it  beyond  the  Whitehead  place  or  not;  that  if  Powell  was  not 
at  fault  in  riding  and  in  his  attention  to  the  horse,  he  could  not  be 
held  liable  because  he  went  a  greater  distance  than  he  had  hired  the 
horse  to  go,  although  it  may  have  been  injured  by  accident  or  other- 
wise without  his  fault  in  going  this  extra  distance.  The  jury  found 
for  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

We  think  this  charge  was  error.  When  Powell  hired  the  horse  from 
Farkas  to  go  five  miles  to  the  Whitehead  place,  he  had  no  right,  under 
his  contract,  to  go  beyond  that  pouit  without  the  consent  of  Farkas; 
and  when  he  did^o  beyond,  it_wa^^t  ^f^^t  a.  tfifi>iy|]f»ft1  fflnvf^^^^i^ 
or  a  violation  of  his  contract  and  duty.  And  if  the  horse  had  been 
injured  while  beyond  the  point  to  which  he  was  hired  to  go,  Powell 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  liable,  whether  the  injury  was  caused 
by  his  own  negligence  or  by  the  negligence  of  others,  or  even  by 
accident;  unless  he  was  forced  to  go  beyond  that  point  by  circum- 
stances which  he  could  not  control.  For  example,  if  a  bridge  had 
been  washed  away,  or  the  road  was  impassable  and  in  consequence 
he  had  to  take  a  longer  road  in  order  to  go  to  the  Whitehead  place,  he 
would  then  be  liable  only  for  his  own  negligence.  This  principle 
seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  following  authorities:  Story  on  Bail- 
ments, §  413  et  seq,,  and  authorities  there  cited;  Schouler  on  Bail- 
ments, §  139,  and  authorities  cited.  But  the  nice  question  in  this 
case  is,  would  Powell,  after  having  been  guilty  of  a  technical  con- 
version or  violation  of  his  duty  and  having  returned  within  the  limits 
of  the  original  hiring,  and  the  horse  then  sustained  injury  without 
other  fault  on  his  part,  be  liable?  T]ha,t  wiimH  dfippnHj  ^^i  ^"^  npmmn^ 
upon  whether  the  extra  ride  of  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  Bryant  place 
and  back  caused  or  materially  contributed  to  the  accident.  If  it  did, 
we  think  he  would  beTiable  to  the  owner.  The  horse  might  have  been 
well  able  to  travel  the  five  miles  and  return,  but  the  six  or  eight  miles 
extra  may  have  fatigued  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  caused  him 
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to  stumble  and  fall,  and  thus  produced  the  injury.  If.  however,  the 
extra  ride  did  not  cause  or  materially  contribute  to  the  injury,  we  do 
not  think  Powell  would  be  liable,  if  guiltyof  jqo  other  fault.  We  can 
see  nogood  reason  to  hold  the  hirer  liable  for  an  mjuiyto  tEeliorse/ 
which  occurred,  without  his  fault,  after  he  had  returned  with  it/ 
within  the  limits  of  his  original  contract,  although  he  had  beei 
guilty  of  a  technical  conversion  by  riding  it  three  miles  beyond  th( 
point  to  which  it  was  hired  to  go,  the  extra  distance  not  causing  or 
contributing  to  the  injury. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  case  the  facts  of  which  are  like  the 
facts  in  this.  Nearly  all  the  cases  which  hold  the  hirer  liable  when  he 
has  deviated  from  the  terms  of  his  contract,  are  cases  in  which  he  was 
negligent  in  fact  or  wilfully  and  wantonly  misconducted  himself,  or 
had  overdriven  the  horse  or  destroyed  or  ruined  the  property  while 
beyond  the  limits  or  in  the  course  of  deviation  from  the  purpose  of 
the  hiring.  The  cases  cited  in  the  brief  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error  were  all  of  this  character.  See  Mayor,  etc.  of  Columbus  v.  How- 
card,  6  Ga.  213;  Gorman  v.  Campbell,  14  Ga.  137;  CoUins  v.  Hvtchins, 
21  Ga.  270;  Lewis  v.  McAfee,  32  Ga.  466;  M alone  v.  Robinson,  77 
Ga.  719.  So  likewise  were  nearly  all  the  cases  referred  to  in  Schouler 
and  Story,  supra.  The  facts  in  those  cases  show  that  the  property 
was  injured  or  destroyed  during  the  time  it  was  being  hnproperly 
used,  or  being  used  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  for  which  it 
was  hired. 

The  question  whether  this  extra  ride  did  or  did  not  cause  or 
materially  contribute  to  the  injury,  was  for  the  jury  to  determine 
under  the  evidence  and  a  proper  charge  by  the  court;  and  the  court 
by  its  charge  having  eliminated  this  issue  from  the  case,  we  think  a 
new  trial  should  be  granted.  Judgmeni  refused. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  DoolitUe  v.  Shaw,  92  Iowa,  348. 


HARVEY  t;.  EPES. 

12  Gratt.  (Va.)  153.     1855. 

Slaves  were  hu-ed  to  be  worked  upon  that  portion  of  a  railroad 
lying  within  the  county  of  Amelia.  They  were  worked  upon  a  por-? 
tion  of  the  railroad  lying  within  the  county  of  Chesterfield.  While 
being  so  worked,  they  died. 

MoNCUKE,  J.  The  court  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  if  the 
slaves  were  hired  with  an  agreement  that  they  were  to  be  employed 
only  on  that  part  of  the  Richmond  and  DanviUe  railroad  which  runs 
through  the  county  of  Amelia,  and  if  the  hirers  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  carried  the  slaves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  of 
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Amelia  into  the  county  of  Chesterfield,  and  there  worked  them  on 
said  road;  then  that  such  violation  was  a  conversion  of  the  said  slaves 
to  the  use  of  the  hirers,  and  rendered  them  Uable  for  the  value  of 
the  slaves  under  the  second  count  of  the  declaration  (which  is  a 
count  in  trover),  whether  the  death  of  the  slaves  was  occasioned  by 
such  violation  or  not.  I  will  now  proceed  to  enquire  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a  bailment  upon  hire  for  a  cer- 
tain term  (whatever  may  be  the  law  in  regard  to  a  deposit,  a  mandate 
or  other  gratuitous  bailment,  or  any  bailment  during  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  the  bailor,  as  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  any  opin- 
ion), the  use  of  the  property  by  the  hirer  during  the  term,  for  a  diJBfer- 
ent  purpose  or  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  was  intended 
by  the  parties,  will  not  amount  to  a  conversion  for  which  trover  will 
lie,^  unless  th^  /^oa^^i/>t,inn  nf  fh^  pmpftrty  he  therebv  occasioned; 
or,  at  least,  unless  the  act  be  done  with  intent  to  convert  the  prop- 
erty, and  thus  to  destroy  or  defeat  the  interest  of  the  bailor  therein. 

I  think  the  court,  instead  of  that  instruction  and  the  instructions 
numbered  two  and  three,  moved  for  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  ought 
to  have  given  an  instruction  to  the  jury  to  the  following  effect: 
"  That  if  there  was  a  special  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendants,  that  the  slaves  which  are  the  subject  of  controversy 
were  to  be  employed  on  that  part  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
railroad  which  runs  through  the  county  of  Amelia  only;  and  if  the 
defendants  did  carry  them  beyond  the  limits  of  said  county  into  the 
county  of  Chesterfield,  and  there  employ  them  on  said  road;  such 
wron^ul  act  was  not,  of  itself,  a  conversion  of  the  said  slaves  to  their 
use.  But  if  the  death  of  the  slaves  was  occasioned  by  the  said  wrong- 
ful act,  then  the  said  act,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the  slaves, 
was  a  conversion  of  them  by  the  defendants  to  their  use,  and  made 
them  liable;  under  either  count  of  the  declaration,  for  the  value  of 
said  slaves:  And  if  such  death  occurred  while  the  said  wrongful  act, 
by  which  it  may  have  been  occasioned,  was  in  operation  and  force, 
the  burden  of  satisfying  the  jury  that  it  was  not  so  occasioned,  de- 
volves on  the  defendants." 

Note.  —  See  Carney  v.  Rease,  60  W.Va.  676,  in  which  case  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  th<e  principal  case  is  approved. 


BRYANT  V.  WARDELL. 

2  Exch.  479.     1848. 

Trover  for  theatrical  dresses  and  other  property.   It  appeared 
that  certain  chattels  had  been  bailed  to  the  defendants,  who,  during 
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the  term,  used  them  for  a  purpose  not  authorized  by  the  bail- 
ment. 

Pollock,  C.B.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  trover  is  the  proper 
form  of  action  here,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  goods  had  been  bailed  to  the  defendants.  The 
case  of  Cooper  v.  WiUomaUy  1  C.  B.  672,  is  a  decisive  authority 
upon  this  point.  It  was  there  held,  that  a  bailee  of  goods  for  hire, 
by  selling  them,  determines  the  bailment;  and  the  bailor  may  main- 
tain trover  against  the  purchaser,  though  the  purchase  was  bona 
fide.  The  cases  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  there.  The  rule  is, 
that  where  there  has  been  a  misuser  of  the  thing  lent,  as  by  its  de- 
struction,  or  otherwise,  there  is  an  end  of  the  bailment,  and  the  action 
for  trover  is  maintainable  for  the  conversion. 


LORD  PETRE  v.  HENEAGE. 

12  Mod.  619.     1699. 

Troveb  by  the  plaintiff,  as  administrator  cum  testamento  annexo 
of  the  late  Lord  Petre  against  the  wife  of  the  first  executrix,  for  a 
necklace  of  pearl. 

Holt,  C.J.  The  wearing  of  a  pearl  is  a  conversion. 

Note.  —  West  Jersey  Railroad  Co.  v.  Trenton  Car  Works  Co.,  32 
N.J.L.  517.  The  defendants  received  a  car  which  was  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff.  They  should  have  forwarded  it  as  freight.  "  Ltistead 
of  doing  so,  they  filled  it  with  their  own  passengers.  This  was  a  con- 
version, at  the  option  of  the  plaintiffs.  They  continued  to  use  it  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards,  by  agreement  with  Dimgan  [who  was 
not  authorized  by  the  plaintiff  to  make  such  agreement].  This  was 
a  conversion." 

Cf.  Fifield  V.  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.,  62  Me.  77,  82.  A  bailee  yy^ 
who  uses  the  chattel  after  the  bailor's  title  has  been  transferred,  but   |  ^ 
before  he  has  notice  of  the  transfer,  is  not  a  converter. 


FROME  V.  DENNIS. 


45  N.  J.  L.  515.     1883. 


DrxON,  J.   Ll  August,  lg79,  the  plaintiff  left,  hia  plnw  nn  thft  fflrm 

of  oneCugaDains,  with  the  latter's  consent,  until  he,  the  plaintiff, 
should  come  and  take  it  away.  In  April,  1880,  the  famLpasaedJnto 
the  possession  of  one  Hibler,  the  plow  still  being  there.  In  June,  1880, 
the  defendant,  a  neighboring  farmer,  borrowed  the  plow  of  Hibler 
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to  plow  a  field,  supposing  the  plow  to  be  Hibler's,  and  having  used  it, 
in  three  or  four  days  returned  it  to  Hibler,  still  supposing  it  to  be  his 
property.  In  the  summer  of  1881  the  plaintiff  informed  the  defend- 
ant that  it  was  his  plow  which  he  had  used,  and  demanded  of  him 
pay  for  the  use  and  the  return  of  the  plow  or  its  value,  and  the  de- 
fendant not  complying,  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  trover  for 
the  plow.  The  justice  before  whom  the  suit  was  instituted,  and  the 
Common  Pleas  on  appeal,  each  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  value  of  the  plow.  The  judgment  of  the  Pleas  is  now  before  us 
on  certiorari,  and  the  defendant  below  contends  that  the  foregoing 
facts  proved  on  the  trial  did  not  justify  the  judgment. 

In  this  contention  we  agree  with  the  defendant. 

The  conduct  of  the  defendant  in  the  case  at  bar  did  not  amount 
to  a  conversion  of  the  plow,  ge  received  it  for  a  t/=>.mpnrfl.ry  naft  ^nly^ 

RTiH  without  RTi Y  rlnim  nf  Hp;hf.  nr  Hnmrninn  nvPr  if,  hnf.  TiRvir^g  5.  mprp 

license  from  the  possessor^  revocable  at  once  by  either  the  possessor 
or  thg^  tr^^  owTifir.  He  surrendered  it  to  the  possessor  from  whom  he 
had  received  it,  without  any  intention  of  enlarging  or  changing  his 
title,  without  any  reference  to  anybody's  title,  and  doubtless  would 
have  as  readily  surrendered  to  the  plaintiff  upon  his  ownership  being 
shown.  Neither  in  the  use  nor  in  the  surrender  by  the  defendant  does 
there  appear  any  repudiation  of  the  owner's  right,  or  any  exercise 
of  dominion  inconsistent  with  such  right.  His  acts  may  have  con- 
stituted a  trespass,  but  not  a  conversion. 

This  being  so,  his  subsequent  failure  to  deliver  the  plow  to  the 
plaintiff  on  demand  was  not  evidence  of  a  conversion,  for  the  reason 
that  deUvery  was  then  impossible  to  him.  He  did  not  refuse  to  deliver, 
but  could  not.  Robb  v.  Johnson,  5  Burr.  2825;  Soft  Springs  Bank  v. 
Wheeler,  48  N.Y.  492;  Magnin  v.  Dinsmore,  70  N.Y.  410. 
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SECTION  6. 
POSSESSING  THE  CHATTEL  UNDER  A  CLAIM  OF  RIGHT. 


HURST  V.  GWENNAP. 

2  Starkie,  306.     1817. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  brought  by  the  plamtiffs  as  the 
assignees  of  Foster,  a  bankrupt,  to  recover  the  value  of  certain  books. 

Fontftr  wnn  a  hnnkfmllf^rj  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  defendant 
called  at  his  shop  and  purchased  two  books  of  the  value  of  ^^L  and 
252.,  on  sale  and  return.  An  act  of  bankruptcy  had  then  been  com- 
mitted, but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  bankruptcy.  Four  davs  ftft^^  ^^^  «qV  *^  npynmiflaifin  nf  hflnlr- 

nipf^  jy^  giiftd  Qiif.  j^gAinfif.  Voflti^r 

Lord  EIllenbobough  was  of  opinion  that  the  action  was  main- 
tainable, CTTifift  f.t)y.  very  act  of  ^■«l<^iT'Fi  ^^^'  g^oda  fmm  nnft  whn  hnA 
^9  right  to  Higpnflft  of  thfim^  witf  jn  jfiflft^f  a^  n/^nvprgmn 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 


HYDE  V.  NOBLE. 

13  N.H.  494.     1843. 

Troveb,  for  certain  boards,  plank,  and  shingles,  all^^ed  to  have 
been  converted  by  the  defendants,  January  2,  1840. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  in  November,  1839,  the  plalntifiF  and 
certain  other  persons  were  the  owners  of  a  quantity  of  lumber,  at 
Hallowell  and  Gardiner,  in  Maine.  The  lumber  was  manufactured 
at  mills  there,  which  were  hired  by  the  plaintiff,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  owners  of  the  lumber,  and  the  plaintiff  had  the  possession  of  the 
mills  and  lumber,  for  himself,  and  as  agent  for  the  other  owners,  and 
had  the  complete  control  of  it. 

In  that  month  the  plaintiff  contracted  with  William  S.  Eenniston, 
master  of  the  schooner  Prospect,  to  take  a  cai^go  of  the  lumber  from 
Hallowell  and  Gardiner  to  Weymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  and  caused 
the  same  to  be  put  on  board  the  vessel. 

The  vessel  lay  some  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eennebeck  River; 
and  having  encountered  a  severe  storm  on  her  passage,  which  caused 
her  to  leak  badly,  put  into  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  during  the 
storm,  on  the  15th  of  December. 
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It  was  necessary  to  take  out  some  of  the  lumber,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  vessel,  but  no  repairs  were  made  except  on  one  of  the  sails,  and 
these  were  made  from  materials  on  board. 

While  the  vessel  lay  at  Portsmouth,  the  defendants,  who  are  part- 
ners, purchased  some  of  the  lumber  of  Kenniston. 

Parkeb,  C.  J.  The  plaintiff  had  a  suificient  property  in  the  lumber 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  trover,  if  the  defendants  are  liable.  He  was 
part  owner  of  the  lumber,  and  although  others  were  interested  in  it, 
yet  it  appears  that  he  hired  the  mills  at  which  it  was  manufactiu^, 
had  possession  of  them  and  of  the  lumber,  and  had  the  complete 
control  of  it.  It  is  evident  that  he  might  have  sold  it,  being  account- 
able to  those  interested  for  the  proceeds,  and  it  seems  that  he  had 
shipped  it  for  that  purpose.  He  had,  then,  a  general  property  in  part, 
and  a  special  property  in  the  residue,  and  the  latter  alone  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  this  action.  2  N.H.  Rep.  320,  Jones  v.  Sinclair; 
4  Bing.  489,  Knight  v.  Legh.  ^bfi  p«^  by  F^^^^^ton  termiy^tH  ^b^ 
^«^iilTr^"ti,  and  the  plaintiff  hnd  thr.  right  nf  powirni^n  6N.H.  Bep. 
14,  Sanborn  v.  (Jolman;  8  N.H.  Rep.  325,  Sargent  v.  OUe. 

The  purchase  by  the  defendants,  taking  possession  as  they  appear 

to  have  HnnA^  nnH  tinlHing^if.  m  iht^l^  i;>^yn  pf^pfffy^  yi^A  n.  ppnV^^'^^ 
Thfy  reCflivod  the  pftf^flfiinn   frnm    nnP  whn  ViqH   nn  q^|fjinrif.y  to 
Hpliv^l*  if.  ii\  f ^pff],  IJPflftr  A  flftlft  wh^f»b  piiTpnrfpH  fn  TOqf.  iha,  pn>]wf.y 

invtbqin;  and  they^  by  the  purchase,  undertook  to  control  it  as  their 
own  property.  This  was  an  assumption  of  power  over  it,  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff.  Purchasing  the  property  from  one 
who  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  holding  it  to  their  own  use,  is  a  direct  act 
of  conversion,  without  any  demand  and  refusal.  Their  possession 
was  unlawful  in  its  inception,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  authority  in 
Kenniston  to  make  the  transfer.  It  is  only  where  a  party  obtains  the 
possession  lawfully,  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  a  demand  and  refusal. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  McNeiU  v.  Arnold,  17  Ark.  154, 174;  Robin- 
son  V.  McDonald,  2  Ga.  116;  Chandler  v.  Ferguson,  2  Bush  (Ky.)  163; 
Freeman  v.  Underwood,  66  Me.  229;  Harker  v.  DemerU,  9  Gill  (Md.) 
7,  16;  Riley  v.  Boston  Water  Power  Company,  11  Gush.  (Mass.)  11; 
SunLin  v.  SkuU,  133  Mich.  208;  HeberKng  v.  Jaggar,  47  Minn.  70; 
Johnson  v.  White,  21  Miss.  584;  Smles  v.  Sweeney,  11  Oreg.  21; 
Carey  v.  Bright,  58  Pa.  70,  83;  Courtis  v.  Cane,  32  Vt.  232;  Eldred  v. 
Oconto  Co.,  33  Wis.  133,  140. 

See,  contra,  GiUet  v.  Roberts,  57  N.Y.  28,  in  which  the  court  said 
(p.  30) :  "  It  is  well  settled  that  a.  hqj^  fi/lA  pnrrthfl-ger  of  personal  prop;^ 
erty  at  a  sheriff's  sale,  or  even  from  a  wrong-doer,  is  not  liable  for  a 

COflVefsiop  wjlthniit.  SL  HftmRTiH  smA  rfif^^gnr^;  Parhfir   v.  Middlebrook, 

24  Conn.  207,  210;  Wood  v.  Cohen,  6  Ind.  455;  Burckhalter  v.  Mitchell, 
27  S.C.  240,  243. 
In  Dean  v.  Cushman,  95  Me.  454,  the  court  said  (p.  457) : "  We  hold 
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that  one  who  purchases  in  good  faith,  without  actual  notice,  mortgaged 
chattels  of  the  mortgagor  in  possession,  if  he  has  merely  received  the 
goods  into  his  own  possession,  and  has  exercised  no  other  dominion 
or  control  over  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mortgagee  or  in  defiance 
of  his  rights,  is  not  liable  for  a  conversion,  without  demand  or  refusal.'' 


ADAMS  V.  MIZELL. 

11  Ga.  106.     1852. 

By  the  Court.  —  Nisbet,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion. 

According  to  the  evidence,  the  defendant  received  the  negroes  as  a 
loan  for  an  indefinite  term.  After  his  marriage  with  the  mother  of  the 
plaintiffs,  the  woman.  Rose,  was  sent  home  with  him  by  his  father- 
in-law,  under  whose  will  the  plaintiffs  claim,  ''to  be  well  treated 
until  he  called  for  her,"  he  saying  farther,  *'  that  he  would  not  give  her 
to  them  to  spend,  but  to  keep  until  he  called  for  her."  The  evidence 
farther  is,  that  the  defendant  had  been  in  possession  of  Rose  and  her 
descendants  ever  since;  always  claimed  them  as  his  own,  and  worked 
and  treated  them  as  owners  of  slaves  usually  do.  It  is  farther  in  evi- 
dence, that  one  of  the  witnesses  had  a  conversation  with  the  defend- 
ant before  this  suit  was  instituted,  about  a  threatened  suit  by  one  of 
the  plaintiffs,  in  which  defendant  stated,  that  ''he  knew  that  Allen 
Dorman  had  given  the  negroes  to  his  (defendant's)  children  in  his 
will,  but  that  they  were  his,  and  he  should  hold  them  in  spite  of 
them."  Upon  this  evidence,  the  court  nonnsuited  the  plaintiffs, 
because  there  was  no  proof  of  conversion,  and  they  have  excepted. 
The  user  and  control  of  the  slaves  alone  do  not  amount  to  conversion, 
because  consistent  with  the  lender's  title,  according  to  the  right  of 
possession,  which  the  defendant  acquired  by  the  loan.  There  was 
npthing  in  them  tortious.  But  the  assertion  of  a  title  to  the  property, 
made  after  the  death  of  the  lender,  with  knowledge  of  the  plaintiffs' 
title,  and  made  in  direct  reference  to  their  title,  and  a  declaration 
that  he  would  hold  it,  in  spite  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  use  and 
control,  is  proof  of  conversion.  The  defendant  negatived  both  the 
right  of  property  and  right  of  possession  of  the  plaintiffs;  repudiated 
the  character  in  which  he  acquired  the  possession,  and  appropriated 
the  property.  These  things  constitute  conversion,  and  the  evidence 
proves  them.  The  case,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
jury.  Liptrot  v.  Holmes^  1  Kelly,  391,  '2. 

Let  the  jvdgmerU  be  reversed. 


A4A  huddleston's  admb.  v.  ctjrrin.  [chap,  l 

HUDDLESTON'S  ADMR.  v.  CURRIN. 

4  Humph.  (Tenn.)  237.     1843. 

This  action  of  trover  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  William- 
son; by  Huddleston,  a  constable,  against  Currin,  a  trustee.  Huddle- 
ston,  a  constable,  levied  on  a  horse,  the  property  of  one  Bateman, 
by  fi.  fa.  and  the  horse  was  sent  off  to  Williamson  County,  and  was 
there  levied  on  hyfi.fa,  at  the  instance  of  other  creditors  of  Bateman, 
sold,  and  purchased  by  Charter.  Charter  conveyed  the  horse  by  deed 
of  trust  to  Currin,  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  This 
deed  recited  that  he  *' bargained,  sold  and  delivered"  the  horse  to 
Currin  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  It  authorized  the 
trustee  to  sell  the  horse  after  the  expiratioi^  of  twelve  months,  if  the 
debts  were  not  paid,  but  was  silent  as  to  the  possession  in  the  mean- 
time. The  horse,  by  verbal  agreement  of  the  parties,  did  not  go  into 
the  possession  of  Currin,  but  remained  with  Charter.  Huddleston 
demanded  a  surrender  of  the  title  of  the  horse  of  Ciurin,  which  Currin 
refused.  The  case  was  submitted  on  plea  of  not  guilty,  to  a  jury, 
Manet,  Judge,  presiding. 

He  charged  the  jury,  that  a  constable  by  levy  acquired  a  right  to 
personal  property  which  would  authorize  an  action;  that  the  deed 
from  Charter  to  Currin  was  not  such  as  necessarily  made  Currin 
liable  to  this  action  of  the  plaintiff;  that  the  possession  of  the  goods 
by  Charter  for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  day  on  which  Currin 
was  authorized  to  sell  was  quite  as  consistent  with  the  deed  as  the 
possession  of  Currin ;  and  that  if  it  was  understood  between  them  that 
Charter  should  retain  possession  for  the  twelve  months,  and  he  did 
retain  the  possession,  the  bare  refusal  of  Currin  within  that  time  to 
relinquish  his  claim  to  the  property  under  the  deed  of  trust,  would  not 
be  a  conversion  upon  which  the  action  of  trover  could  be  sustained. 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  from  whic^i 
the  plaintiff's  administrator  (the  plaintiff  having  died  and  the  suit 
being  renewed  by  his  administrator)  appealed. 

Reese,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  action  of  trover  to  recover  the  value  of  a  horse,  alleged 
to  have  been  converted  by  defendant.  The  horse  was  not,  and  had 
never  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  defendant:  he  was  included 
among  other  property  in  a  deed  of  trust,  made  by  one  Charter  to 
defendant  as  trustee,  to  secure  the  debts  of  third  persons,  and  the 
trustee  was  empowered,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  to  sell  the 
property.  This  suit  was  brought  within  the  twelve  months;  and  the 
only  evidence  of  conversion  is,  that  Currin  being  asked  by  plaintiff 
if  the  horse  was  in  the  deed  of  trust,  said  he  did  not  know;  and  being 
inquired  of,  whether,  if  so  included,  he  would  not  surrender  all  claim 
to  the  horse,  he  replied  that  he  would  not.  The  court  charged  the 
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juiy,  that  during  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  time  limited  in 
the  deed  of  trust  for  the  sale  of  the  projierty,  the  possession  of  Char- 
ter was  consistent  with  the  title  of  Currin;  and  if  by  the  understand- 
ing of  the  parties,  the  property  during  the  twelve  months  was  to 
remain  in  the  possession  of  Charter,  and  did  so  remain,  then  the 
mere  refusal  of  Currin,  the  trustee,  to  surrender  his  claim  by  virtue 
of  the  deed  of  trust,  would  not  amount  to  an  act  of  conversion  in 
him. 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  any  error  in  this  charge  of  the  court.  If 
the  deed  of  trust  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  possession  —  if  the  trus- 
tee has  no  present  power  to  sell,  and  if  the  understanding  or  agree- 
ment were  that  the  grantor  should  retain  possession  of  the  property 
till  the  sale  —  the  trustee  does  no  wrongful  act,  is  guilty  of  no  con- 
version, when  he  simply  refuses  to  relinquish  the  title  to  the  property. 

Let  the  judgment  be  affirmed. 

Note.  —  Forth  v.  Pureley,  82  111.  152.  Purchasing  property  at  a 
tax  sale,  but  not  taking  possession,  is  not  a  conversion  of  such 
property. 

Bunmde  v.  Twitchell,  43  N.H.  390.  Taking,  and  foreclosing,  a 
mortgage  on  projierty,  without  taking  possession  thereof,  is  not  a 
conversion  of  such  property. 

Irish  V.  Cloyee,  8  Vt.  30.  The  mere  assertion  of  ownership  of 
property,  without  more,  is  not  a  conversion  of  such  property. 


SPACEMAN  V.  FOSTER. 

L.  R.  11  Q.  B.  D.  09.    1883. 

This  was  an  action  tried  at  the  Cambridge  Assizes  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1883,  to  recover  certain  title  deeds. 

At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were  jointly  entitled  to 
certain  land  at  Cottenham,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  the  title 
deeds  of  which  were  in  their  possession  up  to  October,  1859.  At 
that  date  John  Spackman,  a  son  of  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  deposited 
the  deeds  without  their  knowledge  with  the  defendant  to  secure  an 
advance  of  lOOZ. 

John  Spackman  died  in  1874,  having  up  to  that  time  paid  the  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage  money,  which  was  paid  after  his  death  by  his 
widow.  The  plaintiffs  were  not  aware  that  the  title  deeds  had  been 
taken  from  them  until  April,  1882,  when,  on  the  land  being  adver- 
tised for  sale,  the  defendant  gave  notice  that  he  held  the  title  deeds 
and  claimed  to  hold  them  as  security.  The  plaintiffs  thereupon  de- 
manded them,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  give  them  up, 
this  action  was  brought.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  Statute  of  limi- 
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tations,  but  the  learned  judge  at  the  trial  ruled  that  the  deposit  by 
John  Spackman  m  1859  gave  no  title  to  the  defendant  against  the 
plaintiffs,  and  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  did  not  then  begin  to 
run  and  afforded  no  defence  to  the  action.  A  verdict  was  accordingly 
directed  for  the  plaintiffs.  A  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial  was  subsequently 
obtained  on  the  ground  of  misdirection. 

Grove,  J.  This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  two  plaintiffs,  who 
were  owners  of  certain  real  property,  to  recover  possession  of  their 
title  deeds.  It  appears  that  for  a  long  time  they  had  no  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  title  deeds,  but  that  when  inquiry  was  made  for  them 
they  were  found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  of  whom 
they  were  demanded,  but  who  refused  to  give  them  up.  An  action 
was  commenced  to  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations. The  judge  at  the  trial  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  statute  had  not  run  against  them,  but  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  deeds,  and  they  accordingly  obtained  judgment.  After- 
wards a  rule  to  set  aside  that  judgment  was  obtained  on  the  ground 
that  the  claim  was  barred  by  the  statute-  Several  points  were  raised 
in  argument,  but  the  only  one  material  to  oiu*  decision  is  whether 
the  plaintiffs  could  have  brought  an  action  for  the  detention  of  the 
deeds  without  previously  having  demanded  them.  The  defendant 
when  he  received  these  deeds  had  no  knowledge  that  the  person  who 
pledged  them  had  no  title  to  them.  He  kept  them  as  depositee  or 
bailee  bound  to  return  them  on  payment  of  the  money  he  had  ad- 
vanced. He  held  them  against  the  person  who  had  deposited  them, 
but  not  against  the  real  owner,  and  non  constat  that  he  would  not 
have  given  them  up  if  the  real  owner  had  demanded  them.  This  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  conversion.  There  was  no  injury  to  the  prop- 
erty which  would  render  it  impossible  to  return  it,  nor  claim  of  title 
to  it,  nor  claim  to  hold  it  against  the  owner.  The  defendant  was 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  finder  of  lost  property,  and  the  trover 
or  finding  is  innocent  unless  it  is  followed  by  conversion.  The  case 
most  relied  on  for  the  defendant  was  McCombie  v.  Davies,  6  East, 
538.  The  headnote  of  that  case  certainly  apx)ears  to  support  the 
defendant's  argument,  but  there  is  the  great  distinction  that  there 
there  was  a  demand  and  refusal.  Lord  Ellenborough  says  that 
assuming  to  oneself  the  property  and  right  of  disposing  of  another 
man's  goods  is  a  conversion,  but  that  was  not  the  case  here,  for  all 
that  the  defendant  assumed  was  the  right  of  safe  keeping  against  the 
person  depositing  till  the  amount  advanced  should  be  repaid,  but 
he  did  not  in  any  other  respect  assume  to  himself  the  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  another  man's  goods  which  Lord  Ellenborough  said  would 
amount  to  conversion.  The  other  judges  assented,  but  the  ground 
of  their  opinion  is  added,  'Hhat  when  the  defendant  was  afterwards 
informed  of  the  plamtiff's  rights  and  the  tobacco  was  demanded  of 
him  he  refused  to  deliver  it."  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  there  wad 
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no  conversion^  and  consequently  no  right  of  action  against  which  the 
statute  would  run  till  the  demand  and  refusal  to  give  up  the  deeds. 
Consequently  the  ruling  of  the  learned  judge  at  the  trial  was  right, 
and  this  rule  must  be  discharged. 
Stephen  and  Day,  JJ.,  concurred. 

Rule  discharged. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Union  Bank  v.  Mersey  Docks,  [1899]  2 
Q.  B.  205,  216;  Leonard  v.  Tidd,  3  Met.  (Mass.)  6,  supra;  Leuihold  v. 
Fairchild,  35  Minn.  99. 

See,  contra,  McCombie  v.  Dames,  6  East,  538;  Hotchkiss  v.  Hunt, 
49  Me.  213,  224.  Taking  possession  of  a  chattel  by  virtue  of  a  mort- 
gage thereon  was  held  to  be  a  conversion  in  StarUey  v.  Gaylord,  1  Cush. 
(Mass.)  536. 


418  GORDON  V.   HAHPEB.  WhAP.  IL 


,CHAPTER  II. 

RIGHT  OF  A  BAILOR  TO  SUE   FOR  A  CONVERSION 

BY  A  STRANGER. 


GORDON  V.  HARPER. 

7  T.  R.  9.     1796. 

In  trover  for  certain  goods,  being  household  furniture,  a  verdict 
was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  this  court  on  the 
following  case:  —  On  1st  October,  1795,  and  from  thence  until  the 
seizing  of  the  goods  by  the  defendant,  as  after  mentioned,  Mr.  Bis- 
coe  was  in  possession  of  a  mansion-house  at  Shoreham  and  of  the 
goods  in  question,  being  the  furniture  of  the  said  house,  as  tenant 
of  the  house  and  furniture  to  the  plaintiff,  imder  an  agreement  made 
between  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Biscoe,  for  a  term  which  at  the  trial 
of  this  action  was  not  expired.  The  goods  in  question  were  on  the 
24th  of  October  taken  in  execution  by  the  defendant,  then  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  testcUum  fieri  facias  issued 
on  a  judgment  at  the  suit  of  J.  Broomhead  and  others,  executors  of 
J.  Broomhead,  deceased,  against  one  Borrett,  to  whom  the  goods  in 
question  had  belonged,  but  which  goods,  previous  to  the  agreement 
between  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Biscoe,  had  been  sold  by  Borrett  to 
the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  after  the  seizure  sold  the  goods.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  in  an  action 
of  trover. 

Lord  Kenton,  Ch.J.  The  only  point  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Macavley  was,  whether  in  a  case  like  the 
present  the  landlord  could  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  the 
sheriff  for  seizing  goods,  let  with  a  house,  under  an  execution  against 
the  tenant;  and  it  was  properly  decided  that  no  such  action  could 
be  maintahied.  What  was  said  further  by  me  in  that  case,  that 
trover  was  the  proper  remedy,  was  an  extrajudicial  opinion,  to 
which  upon  further  consideration  I  cannot  subscribe.  The  true  ques- 
tion is,  whether  when  a  person  has  leased  goods  in  a  house  to  another 
for  a  certain  time,  whereby  he  parts  with  the  right  of  possession  dur- 
ing the  term  to  the  tenant,  and  has  only  a  reversionary  interest,  he 
can  notwithstanding  recover  the  value  of  the  whole  property  pending 
the  existence  of  the  term  in  an  action  of  trover.  The  very  statement 
of  the  proposition  affords  an  answer  to  it.  If,  instead  of  household 
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goods,  the  goods  here  taken  had  been  machines  used  in  manufacture 
which  had  been  leased  to  a  tenant,  no  doubt  could  have  been  made 
but  that  the  sheriff  might  have  seized  them  under  an  execution 
against  the  tenant,  and  the  creditor  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  property  during  the  term:  the  difference  of  the 
goods  then  cannot  vary  the  law.  The  cases  which  have  been  put 
at  the  bar  do  not  apply:  the  one  on  which  the  greatest  stress  was 
laid  was  that  of  a  tenant  for  years  of  land  whereon  timber  is  cut  down, 
in  which  case  it  was  truly  said,  that  the  owner  of  the  inheritance 
might  maintain  trover  for  such  timber,  notwithstanding  the  lease. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  right  of  the  tenant  is  to 
the  shade  of  the  tree  when  growing,  and  by  the  very  act  of  felling  it 
his  right  is  absolutely  determined;  and  even  then  the  property  does 
not  vest  in  his  immediate  landlord;  for  if  he  has  only  an  estate  for 
life,  it  will  go  over  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance.  Here,  however, 
the  tenant's  right  of  possession  during  the  term  cannot  be  devested 
by  any  wrongful  act,  nor  can  it  thereby  be  revested  in  the  landlord. 
I  forbear  to  deliver  any  opinion  as  to  what  remedy  the  landlord  has 
in  this  case,  not  being  at  present  called  upon  so  to  do:  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  cannot  maintain  trover. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Bacon  v.  George,  206  Mass.  566,  570. . 

The  bailee  may  have  participated  in  the  wrongful  act,  and  thereby 
forfeited  his  bailment.  Then  the  owner  may  sue  the  stranger  as  well 
as  the  bailee.  See  MvUiner  v.  Florence,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  D.  484,  supra; 
and  McConibie  v.  Dames,  7  East,  5,  supra. 


MANDEBS  V.  WILLIAMS. 

4  Ezch.  339.     1849. 

Troveb  for  certain  porter  casks.  —  Pleas,  not  guilty  and  not 
possessed;  upon  which  issues  were  joined. 

At  the  trial,  before  Erle,  J.,  at  the  Carmarthen  Spring  Assizes, 
1849,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  porter  merchants  in 
Dublin,  were  accustomed  to  supply  one  John  David,  of  Laughame 
in  Wales,  with  porter.  The  course  of  dealing  was  to  consign  the  porter 
to  David  twice  a  year  in  half-barrel  casks,  with  an  invoice,  charging 
nothing  for  the  casks,  which  were  returned  by  him  to  the  plaintiffs 
when  empty.  In  April,  1848,  the  plaintiffs  sent  to  David  a  quantity 
of  porter,  with  a  bill  of  lading  in  the  usual  form,  and  the  following 
invoice,  dated  the  13th  of  April,  1848:  — 

"Invoice  of         butts,  hhds.,  brls.,  440  half-brls.  por- 

ter (Irish  measure)  shipped  by  order  and  for  account,  risk,  and  to 
address  of  John  David,  Laughame.  The  empty  casks  to  be  returned 
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to  Dublin  at  his  expense  and  risk  within  six  months  from  date  hereof, 
or  paid  for  at  invoice  price,  at  the  option  of  the  shippers." 

The  invoice  then  stated  the  price  of  the  porter;  and  there  was  this 
note  at  the  foot:  —  "Value  of  the  barrels  7«.  6d.  each." 

In  June,  1848,  the  plaintiffs  consigned  sixty  more  half-barrels  of 
porter  to  David,  with  a  similar  invoice,  dated  the  24th  of  June.  In 
August,  1848,  the  defendant,  who  was  sheriff  of  Carmarthenshire, 
seized  and  sold,  under  a,  fieri  facias  against  David,  300  of  these  casks, 
which  were  lying  empty  in  his  cellar.  The  present  action  was  com- 
menced on  the  26th  of  the  following  October,  and  more  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  first  invoice,  but  less  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  second.  The  learned  judge  was  of  opinion  that 
under  this  contract  the  plaintiffs  had  not  a  sufficient  possession  to 
maintain  trover,  and  he  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the 
plea  of  not  possessed,  reserving  leave  for  the  plaintiffs  to  move  to 
enter  a  verdict  for  them  for  112Z.  10s.,  being  the  value  of  the  300 
casks  at  Is.  6d.  each,  if  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  they  had 
sufficient  possession  to  enable  them  to  maintain  the  action. 

Parke,  B.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  absolute. 
Gordon  v.  Harper,  which  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  law, 
shews,  that  if  a  person  has  an  interest  in  goods  for  a  certain  time,  by 
agreement  with  the  owner,  the  latter,  during  the  time  that  he  is  not 
in  possession,  cannot  maintain  trover  against  a  wrongdoer  who  takes 
the  goods.  That  case  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  differently 
decided  in  the  first  instance;  but  it  has  been  foUowed  by  others,  and 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  somewhat  extended  the  rule  in  Bradley 
V.  Copley.  There  it  was  held,  that,  where  a  person  in  possession  of 
goods  had  an  uncertain  interest  determinable  by  the  owner,  until 
that  event  happened,  the  owner  could  not  maintain  trover,  although, 
according  to  a  passage  in  Sheppard's  Touchstone,  p.  272,  a  contract 
of  that  description  with  respect  to  real  estate  would  not  prevent  the 
owner  from  recovering  in  ejectment.  The  question  is,  in  what  con- 
dition was  David  under  this  contract;  had  he  a  certain  interest  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,  or  an  uncertain  interest  determinable  at  the 
option  of  the  plaintiffs,  so  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  principle  of 
Bradley  v.  Copley  f  That  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  invoice, 
which  gave  him  sorrye  right  to  the  casks.  The  contract  must  be  con- 
strued with  reference  to  the  course  of  trading  between  the  parties  — 
the  vendor  in  Dublin  selling  porter  to  a  person  in  Wales.  The  object 
was,  to  put  the  vendee  in  possession  of  the  porter,  and  he  was  to 
have  the  casks  for  keeping  the  porter,  until  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  it.  Then  what  was  his  situation  as  soon  as  the  porter 
was  emptied  from  the  casks?  Was  he  more  than  a  mere  bailee  during 
pleasure,  the  plaintiffs  having  a  right  to  say,  "You  have  no  longer 
any  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  casks :  that  was  determined  when 
they  were  emptied,  and  we  insist  upon  their  being  delivered  to  us"? 
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That  being  so,  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  maiTitein  trover  against 
a  stranger  who  seizes  the  casks,  and  the  sheriff  is  in  that  position. 
The  true  construction  of  the  contract  is  to  give  David  an  interest 
only  until  the  casks  were  empty.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Davison,  that  in 
this  contract  every  stipulation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  vendors,  not 
the  vendee.  The  latter  is  to  incur  all  risk;  he  is  under  the  obligation 
of  sending  the  empty  casks  to  Dublin  at  his  own  expense,  and  before 
the  end  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract;  if  not,  there  is 
an  option  for  the  benefit  of  the  vendors,  of  calling  on  him  to  purchase 
the  casks  at  a  fixed  price.  Those  stipulations  shew,  that  the  interest 
of  the  vendee  was  never  meant  to  extend  beyond  the  right  to  keep 
the  casks  until  the  porter  was  consumed.  Possibly,  he  might  within 
the  six  months  have  transferred  the  porter  in  the  casks  to  a  sub- 
vendee,  but,  as  soon  as  the  casks  were  emptied,  the  right  to  them  re- 
verted to  the  vendors.  According  to  the  true  construction  of  this 
contract,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  never  intended  that  David  should 
have  the  casks  for  any  other  purpose  than  keeping  the  porter.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  see  what  advantage  there  could  be  in  his  right  of  pos- 
session continuing  after  the  casks  were  empty;  for,  during  the  resi- 
due of  the  six  months,  he  could  neither  let  them  to  any  one  else  nor 
make  any  further  use  of  them  himself,  without  being  a  wrongdoer, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  he  was  bound  to  return  them.  So 
soon  as  the  casks  were  empty,  the  right  of  property  and  the  right  of 
possession  reverted  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  David  was  in  the  situation 
of  a  mere  bailee  during  pleasure.  No  proposition  can  be  more  clear, 
than  that  either  the  bailor  or  the  bailee  of  a  chattel  may  maintain 
an  action  in  respect  of  it  against  a  wrongdoer;  the  latter  by  virtue 
of  his  possession,  the  former  by  reason  of  his  property.  This  is  laid 
down  in  2  Roll.  Abr.,  p.  551,  pi.  22, 30,  Com.  dig.  "Trespass''  (B.  4), 
and  in  other  authorities.  The  verdict  must  therefore  be  entered  for 
the  plaintiffs  for  the  price  of  the  casks. 
aIdebson,  B.,  and  Platt,  B.,  concurred. 

Rule  absolvie. 


AMES  V.  PALMER. 

42  Me.  107.     1856. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover  for  a  cask  and  twenty  gallons  of  rum, 
taken  from  on  board  a  vessel.  Plea,  general  issue  and  a  justification. 

The  defendants,  to  justify  the  taking,  offered  a  complaint  made 
by  said  Palmer,  defendant,  and  others,  and  a  warrant  and  judgment 
of  Woodbury  Davis,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  were  objected  to. 

Defendants  contended  that  plaintiff  was  bound  to  show  that  the 
freight  on  the  property  from  Boston,  due  to  the  owners  of  schooner 
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Comet,  which  brought  it,  had  been  paid,  and  the  lien  on  it  dis- 
charged. 

Plaintiff  asked  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  '^  where  goods  are 
wrongfully  taken  from  a  bailee,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
for  the  owner  to  maintain  trover  for  their  value  against  the  wrong- 
doer, that  said  owner  should  tender  or  pay  to  the  bailee  any  freight 
for  which  said  bailee  might  have  a  lien  on  the  goods;  nor  could  such 
wrongdoer  set  up  any  such  lien  except  under  the  express  authority  of 
such  bailee. 

"2d.  That  no  proof  of  ownership  being  made,  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  him,  who  asserted  the  existence  of  any  unsatisfied  lien, 
to  prove  it  aflSbrmatively." 

The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
plaintiff  to  satisfy  them  by  proof  that  the  plaintiff  had  both  the 
property,  and  the  right  of  immediate  possession;  and  that,  if  they 
were  satisfied  from  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  the  carrier  had  a  Uen 
for  the  freight,  which  had  not  been  paid  or  waived,  then  the  action 
could  not  be  maintained. 

The  jury  found  for  the  defendants;  and,  being  inquired  of,  stated, 
that  they  found  for  defendants  on  the  ground  that  the  freight  had 
not  been  paid,  and  the  claim  of  the  carrier  had  not  been  waived. 

May,  J.  In  this  case  the  jury  were  instructed  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  plaintiff  to  satisfy  them,  by  proof,  that  he  had  a  right  of 
property  in  the  goods  sued  for,  and  the  right  of  immediate  possession ; 
and  that,  if  they  were  satisfied  from  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that 
the  carrier  had  a  lien  for  the  freight,  which  had  not  been  paid  or 
waived,  then  the  action  could  not  be  maintained.  Upon  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  verdict,  the  jury  being  inquired  of  by  the  coiurt,  stated 
that  they  found  for  the  defendants,  upon  the  ground  that  the  freight 
had  not  been  paid  and  the  claim  of  the  carrier  had  not  been  waived. 

That  a  common  carrier  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  transported  by 
him,  and  a  right  to  retain  the  possession,  as  against  the  general  owner, 
until  his  reasonable  charges  are  paid;  and  that  the  plaintiff,  in  an 
action  of  trover,  cannot  recover  without  proof  of  property  in  him- 
self, and  the  right  of  immediate  possession,  is  not  questioned  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  plaintiff.  Such  is  the  law. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  right  to  retain  possession  of  the 
goods  transported,  which,  by  the  common  law,  attaches  to  a  com- 
mon carrier,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  his  charges,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  does  not  deprive  the  general  owner  of  the  right  to  inmiediate 
possession,  as  against  a  wrongdoer;  and  constitutes  no  bar  to  the 
possession  of  the  property,  unless  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the 
party  holding  such  lien.  Upon  examination  of  the  authorities  we 
are  of  opinion  that  these  positions  are  weU  maintained. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  lien  of  a  factor  is  a  persona!  privilege  which  is  not  trans* 
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ferable,  and  that  no  question  upon  it  can  arise  except  between  the 
principal  and  factor.  Daubigny  et  al.  v.  Duval  et  al.,  5  D.  &  E.  604; 
McCimbie  v.  Dames,  7  East,  5;  Jones  v.  Sinclair,  2  N.H.  319;  HoUy 
V.  Huggeford,  8  Pick.  73.  In  this  State  the  same  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  relation  to  a  statute  lien.  Pearsons  v.  Tinker,  36  Maine, 
384. 

In  the  case  of  HoUy  v.  Huggeford,  just  cited,  it  was  argued  in  de- 
fence, that  the  lien  of  the  factor  so  destroyed  the  right  of  possession 
in  the  general  owner,  that  he  could  not  maintain  an  action  of  trespass 
against  an  of&cer  who  had  attached  the  goods  as  the  property  of  the 
factor,  but  the  court  decided  that  such  a  position  was  untenable; 
and  Pabkeb,  C.  J.,  says,  that "  the  lien  of  a  factor  does  not  dispossess 
the  owner  until  the  ri^t  is  exerted  by  the  factor.  It  is  a  privilege 
which  he  may  avail  himself  of,  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  It  continues 
only  while  the  factor  himself  has  the  possession;  and,  therefore,  if 
be  pledges  the  goods  for  his  own  debt,  or  suffers  them  to  be  attached, 
or  otherwise  parts  with  them  voluntarily,  the  lien  is  lost,  and  the 
owner  may  trace  and  recover  them,  or  he  may  sue  in  trespass  if  they 
are  forcibly  taken;  for  his  constructive  possession  continued  notwith- 
standing the  lien." 

No  reason  is  apparent  why  the  same  consequences  should  not 
attach  to  the  lien  of  a  common  carrier  as  to  that  of  a  factor.  In  both 
cases  the  nature  of  the  lien  is  the  same.  Both  are  common  law  liens; 
and  such  a  lien  has  very  properly  been  defined  to  be  the  right  of 
detaining  the  property,  on  which  it  operates,  until  the  claims  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  lien  are  satisfied.  Hammond  v.  Barclay,  2  East, 
235;  OcJces  v.  Moore  et  al.,  24  Maine,  214.  The  object  of  these  liens 
being  the  same,  their  effect  must  be  the  same.  Ubi  eadem  ratio  ibi 
idem  jus.  The  lien,  therefore,  of  a  common  carrier,  does  not  deprive 
the  owner  of  the  goods  of  his  right  to  immediate  possession,  as  against 
a  tortfeasor.  The  judge  presiding  at  the  trial,  therefore,  erred  m 
instructing  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  carrier  had  a 
lien  for  the  freight,  which  had  not  been  paid  or  waived,  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover. 

Exceptions  sustained  and  new  trial  granted. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RIGHT  OF  THE  CONVERTER  TO  RETURN  THE 
CHATTEL  IN  MITIGATION  OF  DAMAGES. 


FISHER  V.  PRINCE. 

3  Burr.  1363.     1762. 

Upon  shewing  cause  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  "Why,  upon  deliv 
ering  to  the  plaintiff  the'  several  goods  and  chattels  for  which  this 
action  (which  was  an  action  of  trover)  was  brought,  and  paying  him 
bis  costs  to  the  day  of  making  the  motion,  further  proceedings  should 
not  be  stayed;"  (which  rule  to  shew  cause  had  been  obtained  upon  a 
motion  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant;)  it  was  urged  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  this  is,  in  effect,  a  motion  "To  bring  the 
goods  into  court;"  and  it  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  court,  in 
actions  of  trover,  to  bring  into  court  the  thing  demanded;  (excepting 
the  single  case  of  trover  for  monies  numbered;)  and  that  the  reason 
which  has  been  often  given  for  it  is,  "That  this  court  do  not  keep  a 
warehouse:"  and  a  case  was  hinted  at,  where  a  motion  to  bring  in  a 
gold  watch  was  denied. 

And  the  court  denied  it  in  the  present  case,  and  discharged  the 
rule:  but  it  was  not  upon  that  general  principle  that  they  denied  it, 
but  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  such  as  the  complicated 
quantity  of  the  goods  demanded,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  remain- 
ing of  the  same  value  as  they  were  when  taken;  and  some  other  like 
circumstances.  For 

Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  both  concurred  in  the 
following  distinction,  "That  where  trover  is  brought  for  a  specific 
chattel,  of  an  ascertained  quantity  and  quality,  and  unattended  with 
any  circumstances  that  can  enhance  the  damages  above  the  real 
value,  but  that  its  real  and  ascertained  value  must  be  the  sole 
measure  of  the  damages,  there  the  specific  thing  demanded  may  be 
brought  into  court;  (and  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  said,  this  was  the  more 
reasonable,  as  this  action  of  trover  comes  in  the  place  of  the  old 
action  of  detinue:)  where  there  is  an  uncertainty  either  as  to  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  thing  demanded,  or  that  there  is  any  tort 
accompanying  it  that  may  enhance  the  damages  above  the  real 
value  of  the  thing,  and  there  is  no  rule  whereby  to  estimate  the  addi- 
tional value,  there  it  shall  not  be  brought  in."  Lord  Mansfield  said, 
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it  is  pity  that  a  false  conceit  should^  in  judicature,  be  repeated  as  an 
argument:  "The  court  does  not  keep  a  warehouse."  What  then? 
What  has  a  warehouse  to  do  with  ordering  the  thing  to  be  delivered 
to  the  plaintiff  ?  Money  paid  into  court  is  payment  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  reason  and  spirit  of  cases  make  law;  not  the  letter  of  particular 
precedents.  In  trover  for  money  numbered,  or  in  a  bagg,  the  court 
have  ordered  it  to  be  brought  in:  yet  the  jury  may  give  more  in 
damages;  they  may  allow  interest,  (and  in  some  cases  they  ought.) 

The  reason  holds  to  every  other  case,  where  a  thing  clearly  remains 
of  the  same  value:  yet  the  jury  may  give  damages  for  the  detention. 

I  remember  its  being  done  twice  or  thrice,  in  things  of  small  value. 
It  ought  to  be  done,  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation;  which  a  plaintiff 
may  be  tempted  to  pursue,  when  in  all  events  he  is  sure  of  costs.  It 
ought  to  be  done,  because  it  is  the  specific  relief. 

It  ought  to  be  done;  because  at  the  trial,  when  the  thing  remains 
in  the  same  condition,  there  generally  is  a  rule  "To  deliver  it." 

An  estimated  value  is  a  precarious  measure  of  justice,  compared 
with  the  specific  thing. 

I  am  aware  of  the  cases  where  a  laced  head,  a  gold  watch,  a  dia- 
mond ring,  and  Chinese  pictures  were  refused  to  be  brought  in. 

But,  as  I  think,  "Such  motions  ought  neither  to  be  refused  or 
granted,  of  course,"  they  must  depend  upon  their  own  circumstances. 
No  injury  is  done  the  plaintiff,  if  the  court  should  think  "He  ought 
not  to  proceed  for  damages  beyond  the  specific  thing;"  because  he 
may  still  proceed  for  more,  at  the  peril  of  costs:  and  so  he  ought. 

But,  in  this  particular  case,  the  goods  are  altered,  and  their  value 
changed. 

Note.  —  In  the  Cases  on  Torts  (3rd  edition,  p.  390),  edited  by 
the  late  Dean  Ames,  there  was  printed  the  following  learned  note 
which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  members  of  his  family,  is  here  repro- 
duced:— 

"  On  principle,  and  by  the  earlier  English  decisions,  an  unaccepted 
tender  of  the  converted  goods  was  no  ground  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  plaintiff's  recovery  for  the  conversion.  Wilcock^a  Case,  2  Salk. 
597;  Bowington  v.  Parry,  2  Stra.  822;  Watkinson  v.  Cockshot,  Cooke, 
Pr.  Cas.  130.  An  opposite  practice  seems  to  have  begim  in  1731, 
Tuney  v.  Clark,  Cooke,  Pr.  Cas.  59;  1733,  BiUings  v.  Wikocks,  Cooke, 
Pr.  Cas.  59;  1739,  Cooke  v.  Holgate,  Pr.  Reg.  260;  Barnes,  Notes,  281; 
Cooke,  Pr.  Cas.  130,  s.  c. 

"But  these  cases  were  disregarded,  and  the  old  common  law  rule 
followed  in  Olivant  v.  Berino,  1  Wils.  23,  2  Stra.  1191,  s.  c;  Harding 
V.  Wilkin,  Sayer,  120  (explaining  Catling  v.  Bowling,  Say.  80). 

"These  cases  were  in  turn  overruled  in  1762  by  Fisher  v.  Prince, 
3  Burr.  1363,  where  Lord  Mansfi&ld  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  laid 
down  the  rule  that, '  where  trover  is  brought  for  a  specific  chattel,  of 
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an  ascertained  quantity  and  quality,  and  unattended  with  any  cir- 
cumstances that  can  enhance  the  damages  above  the  real  value; 
.  .  .  there  the  specific  thing  demanded  may  be  brought  into  court 
(and  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  said  this  was  the  more  reasonable,  as  this 
action  of  trover  comes  in  the  place  of  the  old  action  of  detinue).' 
Lord  Mansfield's  rule  has  since  prevailed  in  England." 

The  English  practice  was  approved  in  Rutland  Co.  v.  Bank  of 
Middlebury,  32  Vt.  639  (but  cf.  Green  v.  Sperry,  16  Vt.  390;  Morgan 
V.  Kidder,  55  Vt.  367) ;  and  m  Bigebw  Co.  v.  Heintze,  53  N.  J.  L.  69, 
the  court  held  that  in  view  of  defendant's  renunciation  of  any 
claim  to  the  property,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  nominal  dam- 
ages only  (but  cf.  WooUey  v.  Carter,  2  Halst.  (N.  J.  L.)  85).  See 
also  the  dictum  of  the  court  in  Gilbert  v.  Peck,  43  Mo.  App.  577, 583. 


CARPENTER  v.  DRESSER. 

72  Me.  377.     1881. 

On  exceptions  from  Superior  Court,  Cumberland. 

Trespass  against  the  sheriff  for  the  act  of  his  deputy  in  attaching 
certain  oil  paintings,  frames,  silver  plated  ware,  and  other  articles, 
on  a  writ  against  Morgan  and  Davenport,  who  were  at  the  time  auc- 
tioneers employed  by  the  plaintiff  to  sell  the  goods  at  auction. 

Petebs,  J.  A  deputy  sheriff  wrongfully  attached  the  plaintiff's 
goods,  dispossessing  the  plaintiff  and  putting  a  keeper  in  charge  of 
his  store.  On  the  next  day,  the  deputy  tendered  to  the  plaintiff  a 
return  of  the  goods  uninjured,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
attached  the  day  before.  The  plaintiff  refused  to  receive  them. 

It  was  ruled,  at  the  trial,  that  the  damages  for  the  attachment 
and  taking  should  be  limited  to  any  injury  necessarily  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff,  by  the  disturbance  of  his  possession  from  the  date  of 
the  attachment  to  the  date  of  the  offered  return.  This  was  error. 
The  general  rule  of  damages  applies  in  such  case.  The  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover  what  the  entire  property  was  worth  when  it  was 
attached.  A  return  of  property  in  mitigation  of  damages  could  not 
be  forced  upon  the  owner  against  his  consent. 

When  repossession  and  redelivery  are  spoken  of,  in  the  cases  relied 
upon  by  the  defendant,  as  going  in  mitigation  of  damages,  it  has 
reference  to  a  return  of  the  property  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
A  person  cannot  be  said  to  possess,  who  does  not  consent  to  the  pos- 
session. Nor  can  there  be  a  redelivery  where  there  is  no  acceptance. 
A  mere  offer  to  deliver  is  not  a  delivery. 

It  has  been  held  that  an  officer,  liable  as  a  trespasser  for  irregularly 
distraining  goods  for  taxes,  may  be  entitled  to  have  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  deducted  from  the  damages  recoverable  against  him,  the 
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taxes  being  regarded  as  thus  cancelled  and  paid.  It  is  for  the  owner's 
benefit  in  such  case  that  the  tax  be  regarded  as  paid.  And  other 
cases  founded  upon  the  same  or  a  similar  principle  may  be  found.  But 
in  all  of  them  the  doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  idea,  that  the  deduc- 
tion or  mitigation  is  allowed  with  the  implied  assent  of  the  owner. 
The  case  at  bar  is  not  such  a  case. 

The  case  most  relied  upon,  to  support  the  proposition  advocated 
by  the  defendant,  is  Delano  v.  Curtis,  7  Allen,  470.  But  in  that  case 
a  vital  element  was  wanting  which  is  not  absent  here.  In  that  case, 
the  defendant  did  not  take  the  property  into  his  own  possession,  or 
necessarily  exclude  the  owner  from  its  control.  He  merely  forbade, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  prevent,  a  removal  of  property  which  was 
upon  his  own  premises.  The  facts  are  not  very  fully  reported,  but 
Greenfield  Bank  v.  Leamtt,  17  Pick.  1,  is  cited  in  the  opinion  as  its 
authority,  and  the  latter  case  decides  only,  that  "if  the  property  for 
which  the  action  is  brought,  should  be  returned  to  and  received  by 
the  plaintiff,  it  shall  go  in  mitigation  of  damages."  In  Stickney  v. 
Alien,  10  Gray,  352,  the  same  court  refused  to  apply  the  doctrine, 
which  the  present  defendant  contends  for,  to  a  state  of  facts  calling 
for  its  application,  if  in  any  case  it  should  be  applied,  the  property 
taken  being  certain  stereotype  plates  of  peculiar  value  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  of  very  little  value  to  anybody  else.  But,  as  Putnam,  J., 
said,  in  GreenfiM  Bank  v.  Leamtt,  supra,  "the  certainty  of  a  rule 
is  quite  an  equivalent  for  its  occasional  want  of  perfect  exactness." 

The  rule  asked  for  by  the  defendant  would  give  to  the  trespasser 
more  power  and  discretion  than  courts  are  accustomed  to  exercise 
which  order  an  acceptance  of  property  offered  to  be  returned  in  miti- 
gation of  damages,  after  a  hearing  as  to  its  justice  and  expediency. 
In  such  case,  by  the  power  of  the  courts,  an  owner  may  have  to  ac- 
cept a  return  of  his  property;  but  by  the  power  of  the  party  he  must 
accept  it,  if  the  defendant's  theory  prevails. 

It  is  true,  that  such  a  rule  would  work  well  in  a  few  peculiar  and 
exceptional  cases.  The  trouble  is,  that  it  would  operate  unjustly 
in  very  many  and  most  cases.  A  dividing  line  could  not  be  easily 
established.  The  rule  would  have  to  apply  to  all  cases  where  the 
trespass  is  not  wilful,  wanton  or  malicious.  This  would  give  the  elec- 
tion to  the  trespasser  to  decide  how  an  owner  shall  be  compensated 
for  his  trespasses.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  carelessness 
and  unwarranted  experiments  in  attaching  property.  It  would  im- 
pose unusual  and  unreasonable  risks  and  responsibilities  upon  the 
owner.  He  may  lose  his  credit,  or  be  broken  up  in  his  business,  by  an 
improvident  trespasser,  and  still  be  obliged  to  accept  his  goods  again. 
He  may,  in  the  meantime,  have  got  other  goods,  or  gone  mto  other 
business,  and  not  be  favorably  situated  to  take  the  property  back. 
He  must  at  his  peril  decide  correctly  whether  the  trespass  was  a 
wanton  or  malicious  act  or  not.  How  is  he  to  ascertain  that  fact? 
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How  may  he  know  whether  the  property  will  be  returned  or  not? 
How  long  shall  he  be  held  in  suspense  by  the  wrongdoer?  How  can 
he  always  know  whether  the  property  is  returned  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  taken  or  not?  In  most  cases,  his  embarrassments 
would  be  greater  than  he  could  bear.  The  law  does  not  impose  them 
upon  him. 

Exceptions  sustained. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Norman  v.  Rogers,  29  Ark.  365,  369;  Gibbs 
V.  Chase,  10  Mass.  125,  128;  SHckney  v.  AUen,  10  Gray  352  (but  cf. 
Delano  v.  Curtis,  7  All.  470) ;  Bringard  v.  SteUwagen,  41  Mich.  54, 
57;  LAvermore  v.  Nortkrup,  44  N.Y.  107, 112;  Railroad  Co.  v.  O'Don^ 
neU,  49  Ohio,  489,  503;  WkUaker  v.  Houghton,  86  Pa.  48;  Weaver  v. 
Ashcroft,  50  Tex.  427,  444. 


BOOK  V. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LAW  OF 

CONVEYANCING. 


CHAPTER  I. 
TENURE. 


BLACKSTONE,  COMMENTARIES. 
Book  u,  pp.  45,  51,  59. 

The  constitution  of  feuds  had  its  original  from  the  military  policy 
of  the  northern  or  Celtic  nations,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Franks, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards,  who,  all  migrating  from  the  same 
officina  gentiunif  as  Crag  very  justly  entitles  it,  poured  themselves 
in  vast  quantities  into  all  the  regions  of  Europe,  at  the  declension 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  brought  by  them  from  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  continued  in  their  respective  colonies  as  the  most  likely 
means  to  secure  their  new  acquisitions:  and  to  that  end,  large  dis- 
tricts or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by  the  conquering  general  to  the 
superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  them  dealt  out  again  in  smaller 
parcels  or  allotments  to  the  inferior  officers  and  most  deserving  sol- 
diers. These  allotments  were  called /eoda,  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees;  which 
last  appellation  in  the  northern  language  signifies  a  conditional 
stipend  or  reward.  Rewards  or  stipends  they  evidently  were;  and 
the  condition  annexed  to  them  was,  that  the  possessor  should  do 
service  faithfully,  both  at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to  him  by  whom 
they  were  given;  for  which  purpose  he  took  the  juramentumfideKtatis, 
or  oath  of  fealty:  and  in  case  of  the  breach  of  this  condition  and 
oath,  by  not  performing  the  stipulated  service,  or  by  deserting  the 
lord  in  battle,  the  lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted 
them. 

...  In  consequence  of  this  [introduction  of  the  feudal  system  into 
England]  it  became  a  fundamental  maxim  and  necessary  principle 
(though  in  reality  a  mere  fiction)  of  our  English  tenures  'Hhat  the 
king  is  the  universal  lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in 
his  kingdom;  and  that  no  man  doth  or  can  possess  any  part  of  it,  but 
what  has  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived  as  a  gift  from  him, 
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to  be  held  upon  feodal  services."  ....  Such  tenants  as  held  under 
the  kmg  immediately,  when  they  granted  out  portions  of  their  lands 
to  inferior  persons,  became  also  lords  with  respect  to  those  inferior 
persons,  as  they  were  still  tenants  with  respect  to  the  king,  and,  thus 
partaking  of  a  middle  nature,  were  called  mesne,  or  middle,  lords. 
So  that  if  the  king  granted  a  manor  to  A.,  and  he  granted  a  portion 
of  the  land  to  B.,  now  B.  was  said  to  hold  of  A.,  and  A.  of  the  king; 
or,  in  other  words,  B.  held  his  lands  immediately  of  A.,  but  mediately 
of  the  king.  The  king  therefore  was  styled  lord  paramount;  A.  was 
both  tenant  and  lord,  or  was  a  mesne  lord:  and  B.  was  called  tenant 
paravail,  or  the  lowest  tenant;  being  he  who  was  supposed  to  make 
avail,  or  profit  of  the  land.  In  this  manner  are  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  holden,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  subjects:  for,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  law  of  England  we  have  not  properly 
dUodium;  which,  we  have  seen,  is  the  name  by  which  the  feudists 
abroad  distinguish  such  estates  of  the  subject,  as  are  not  holden  of 
any  superior.  So  that  at  the  first  glance  we  may  observe,  that  our 
lands  are  either  plainly  feuds,  or  partake  very  strongly  of  the  feodal 
nature. 

All  tenures  being  thus  derived,  or  supposed  to  be  derived,  from 
the  king,  those  that  held  immediately  under  him,  in  right  of  his  crown 
and  dignity,  were  called  his  tenants  in  capUe,  or  in  chief;  which  was 
the  most  honourable  species  of  tenure,  but  at  the  same  time  subjected 
the  tenants  to  greater  and  more  burthensome  services,  than  inferior 
tenures  did.  This  distinction  ran  through  all  the  different  sorts  of 
tenure,  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

I.  There  seems  to  have  subsisted  among  our  ancestors  four  prin- 
cipal species  of  lay  tenures,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced:  the 
grand  criteria  of  which  were  the  nature  of  the  several  services  or 
renders,  that  were  due  to  the  lords  from  their  tenants.  The  services, 
in  respect  of  their  quality,  were  either /rc6  or  base  services;  in  respect 
of  their  quantity  and  the  time  of  exacting  them,  were  either  certain 
or  uncertain.  Free  services  were  such  as  were  not  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform;  as  to  serve  under  his 
lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  like.  Base  services 
were  such  as  were  only  fit  for  peasants  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank ;  as 
to  plough  the  lord's  land,  to  loake  his  hedges,  to  carry  out  his  dung, 
or  other  mean  employments.  The  certain  services,  whether  free' or 
base,  were  such  as  were  stinted  in  quantity,  and  could  not  be  ex* 
ceeded  on  any  pretence;  as,  to  pay  a  stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plough 
such  a  field  for  three  days.  The  uncertain  depended  upon  unknown 
contingencies;  as,  to  do  military  service  in  person,  or  pay  an  assess- 
ment  in  lieu  of  it,  when  called  upon;  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the 
Scots  invaded  the  realm;  which  are  free  services:  or  to  do  whatever 
the  lord  should  command;  which  is  a  base  or  villein  service. 

From  the  various  combinations  of  these  services  have  arisen  the 
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four  kinds  of  lay  tenure  which  subsisted  in  England,  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century;  and  three  of  which  subsist  to  this  day.  Of  these 
Bracton  (who  wrote  under  Henry  the  Third)  seems  to  give  the  clear- 
est and  most  compendious  account,  of  any  author  ancient  or  modem; 
of  which  the  following  is  the  outline  or  abstract.  '^  Tenements  are 
of  two  kinds,  frank4enemeni  and  viUenage.  And,  of  frank-tenements, 
some  are  held  freely  in  consideration  of  homage  and  knight-service; 
others  in  freesocage  with  the  service  of  fealty  only."  And  again, 
"of  villenages  some  are  pure,  and  others  privileged.  He  that  holds 
in  pure  viUenage  shall  do  whatever  is  commanded  him,  and  always 
be  bound  to  an  uncertain  service.  The  other  kind  of  viUenage  is 
called  viUein'Socage ;  and  these  villein-socmen  do  villein  services,  but 
such  as  are  certain  and  determined."  Of  which  the  sense  seems  to 
be  as  follows:  first,  where  the  service  was  free  but  uncertain,  as  mili- 
tary service  with  homage,  that  tenure  was  called  the  tenure  in  chiv- 
alry, per  servitium  mUitare,  or  by  knight-service.  Secondly,  where 
the  service  was  not  only  free,  but  also  certain,  as  by  fealty  only,  by 
rent  and  fealty,  etc.,  that  tenure  was  called  liberum  socagium,  or 
free-socage.  These  were  the  only  free  holdings  or  tenements;  the 
others  were  villerwus  or  servile,  as  thirdly,  where  the  service  was  base 
in  its  nature,  and  uncertain  as  to  time  and  quantity,  the  tenure  was 
purum  viUenMgium,  absolute  or  pure  villenago.  Lastly,  where  the 
service  was  base  in  its  nature,  but  reduced  to  a  certainty,  this  was 
still  viUenage,  but  distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  name  of  privi- 
leged viUenage,  viUenagium  privHegiaium;  or  it  might  be  stiU  caUed 
socage  (from  the  certainty  of  its  services),  but  degraded  by  their 
baseness  into  the  inferior  title  of  viUanum  socagium,  viUein-socage. 

Note.  —  The  obUgations  of  the  tenants,  under  the  different  forms 
of  tenure,  wiU  be  foimd  in  Littleton,  Tenures,  §§  85  ef  seq. 

By  St.  12  Car.  II,  c.  24  (1660),  many  burdens  of  tenure  were  abol- 
ished, and  tenures  not  of  free  and  common  socage  were,  with  some 
exceptions,  converted  into  such  tenure.  The  burdens  of  this  tenure 
were  smaU,  — being  practicaUy  reduced  to  an  obUgation  to  pay  rent 
and  a  reUef .  A  reUef  was  a  sum  payable  by  an  heir  of  fuU  age,  on 
succeeding  to  his  ancestor's  estate.  This  siun  was  one  year's  rent. 
It  f oUows  that,  if  land  were  held  by  a  tenant  in  free  and  common  soc- 
age, and  that  either  no  rent,  or  a  merely  nominal  rent,  were  reserved, 
the  tenant  was,  in  practical  effect,  the  absolute  owner.  Rents  pay- 
able by  a  tenant  in  free  and  common  socage  are  now  redeemable. 
St.  44  and  45  Vict.  c.  41,  §  45  (1881). 

After  the  passage  of  the  St.  12  Car.  II,  c.  24,  land  could  be  held, 
and  may  in  England  stiU  be  held,  not  in  socage,  but  (a)  in  frankal- 
moign, and  (6)  by  copyhold.  Littleton  said  (§§  133,  135):  "Tenant 
in  frankalmoign  is,  where  an  abbot,  or  prior,  or  another  man  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  holy  church,  holdeth  of  his  lord  in  frankahnoign;  that  is 
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to  say  in  Latin,  in  liberam  eleemosinam^  that  is,  in  free  arms.  . .  . 
And  they,  which  hold  in  frankalmoign,  are  bound  of  right  before 
God  to  make  orisons,  prayers,  masses,  and  other  divine  services,  for 
the  souls  of  their  grantor  or  feoffor,"  etc.  And  in  §§  73, 75 :  "  Tenant 
by  copy  of  court  roll,  is,  as  if  a  man  be  seised  of  a  manor,  within 
which  manor  there  is  a  custom  which  hath  been  used  time  out  of 
mii^d  of  man,  that  certain  tenants  within  the  same  manor  have  used 
to  have  lands  and  tenements,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  in  fee 
simple,  or  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  lord  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  same  manor. . . .  And  these  tenants  are 
called  tenants  by  copy  of  court  roll;  because  they  have  no  other  evi- 
dence concerning  their  tenements,  but  only  the  copies  of  court  rolls." 


BLACKSTONE,  COMMENTARIES. 
Book  u,  pp.  72,  89. 

The  last  consequence  of  tenure  in  chivalry  was  escheat;  which  is 
the  determination  of  the  tenure,  or  dissolution  of  the  mutual  bond 
between  the  lord  and  tenant  from  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the 
latter  by  either  natural  or  civil  means:  if  he  died  without  heirs  of 
his  blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted  and  stained  by  commission 
of  treason  or  felony,  whereby  every  inheritable  quality  was  entirely 
blotted  out  and  abolished.  In  such  cases  the  land  escheated,  or  fell 
back,  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  .  . . 

Escheats  are  equally  incident  to  tenure  in  socage,  as  they  were 
to  tenure  by  knight-service. 


STATUTE  OF  QUIA  EMPTORES. 
18  Edw.  I,  c.  1.     1290. 

Forasmuch  as  purchasers  of  lands  and  tenements  of  the  fees  of 
great  men  and  other  lords  have  many  times  heretofore  entered  into 
their  fees,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lords,  to  whom  the  freeholders  of 
such  great  men  have  sold  their  lands  and  tenements  to  be  holden 
in  fee  of  their  feoffors  and  not  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  whereby 
the  same  chief  lords  have  many  times  lost  their  escheats,  marriages, 
and  wardships  of  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  their  fees,  which 
thing  seems  very  hard  and  extreme  unto  those  lords  and  other  great 
men,  and  moreover  in  this  case  manifest  disheritance,  our  lord  the 
king  in  his  parliament  at  Westminster  after  Easter  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  that  is  to  wit  in  the  quinzine  of  Saint  John  Baptist, 
at  the  instance  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm  granted,  provided,  and 
ordained,  that  from  henceforth  it  should  be  lawful  to  every  freeman 
to  sell  at  his  own  pleasure  his  lands  and  tenements  or  part  of  them, 
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80  that  the  feoffee  shall  hold  the  same  lands  or  tenements  of  the  chief 
lord  of  the  same  fee,  by  such  service  and  customs  as  his  feoffor  held 
before. 

2.  And  if  he  sell  any  part  of  such  lands  or  tenements  to  any,  the 
feoffee  shall  immediately  hold  it  of  the  chief  lord,  and  shall  be  forth- 
with charged  with  the  services  for  so  much  as  pertaineth  or  ought  to 
pertain  to  the  said  chief  lord,  for  the  same  parcel,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  land  or  tenement  so  sold ;  and  so  in  this  case  the  same 
part  of  the  service  shall  remain  to  the  lord,  to  be  taken  by  the  hands 
of  the  feoffee,  for  the  which  he  ought  to  be  attendant  and  answerable 
to  the  same  chief  lord  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  land  or  tene- 
ment sold  for  the  parcel  of  the  service  so  due. 

3.  And  it  is  to  be  understood  that  by  the  said  sales  or  purchases 
of  lands  or  tenements,  or  any  parcel  of  them,  such  lands  or  tenements 
shall  in  no  wise  come  into  mortmain,  either  in  part  or  in  whole, 
neither  by  policy  nor  craft,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  made 
thereupon  of  late.  And  it  is  to  wit  that  this  statute  extendeth  but 
only  to  lands  holden  in  fee  simple,  and  that  it  extendeth  to  the  time 
coming.  And  it  shall  be^  to  take  effect  at  the  Feast  of  Saint  An- 
drew the  Apostle  next  coming. 


VAN  RENSSELAER  v.  HAYS. 

19  N.Y.  68.     1859. 

Denio,  J.  The  law  as  to  holding  lands  and  of  transmitting  the  title 
thereto  from  one  subject  to  another  must  have  been  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  in  our  colonial  state;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  great  body  of  the  English  law  upon  that  subject,  so  far  as  it 
regarded  the  transactions  of  private  individuals,  immediately  became 
the  law  of  the  Colony,  subject  to  such  changes  as  were  introduced  by 
colonial  legislation.  The  lands  were  holden  imder  grants  from  the 
Crown,  and  as  the  King  was  not  within  the  statute  quia  emptores,  a 
certain  tenure,  which,  after  the  act  of  12  Charles  II  (ch.  24)  abolish- 
ing military  tenures,  must  have  been  that  of  free  and  common  socage, 
was  created  as  between  the  King  and  his  grantee.  I  have  elsewhere 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King  might,  notwithstanding  the 
statute  against  subinfeudation,  grant  to  his  immediate  tenant  the 
right  to  alien  his  land  to  be  holden  of  himself,  and  thus  create  a 
manor,  where  the  land  was  not  in  tenure  prior  to  the  18th  Edward  I. 
(The  People  v.  Van  Rensedaer,  5  Seld.  334.)  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  tenure  arising  upon  royal  grants,  and  such  as  might  be  created 
by  the  King's  immediate  grantees  under  express  license  from  the 
Crown,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  law  forbidding  the  creating  of  new 
tenants  by  means  of  subinfeudation  was  always  the  law  of  the  Col* 
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ony,  and  that  it  was  the  law  of  this  State,  as  well  before  as  after  the 
passage  of  our  act  concerning  tenures,  in  1787.  A  contrary  theory 
would  lead  to  the  most  absurd  conclusions.  We  should  have  to  hold 
that  the  feudal  syBtem,  during  the  whole  colonial  period,  and  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  State  govenunent,  existed  here  in  a  condition  of 
vigor  which  had  been  unknown  in  England  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies before  the  first  settlement  of  this  country.  We  should  be 
obliged  to  resolve  questions  arising  upon  early  conveyances,  under 
which  many  titles  are  still  held,  by  the  law  which  prevailed  in  f2ng- 
land  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Year  Books,  and  long  before  Littleton  wrote 
his  Treatise  upon  Tenures. 

The  fact  that  the  statute  we  are  considering  was  reenacted  in  this 
State  in  1787,  has  no  tendency  to  show  that  it  had  not  the  force  of 
law  prior  to  that  time.  Indeed,  the  contrary  inference  is  nearly  irre- 
sistible, when  it  is  seen  how  it  came  to  be  reenacted.  The  compila- 
tion of  statutes  prepared  by  Jones  and  Varick,  and  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  embracing  the  statute  of  tenures  and  a  great  number  of 
other  Ekiglish  statutes,  was  made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in 
1786.  It  recited  the  constitutional  provision  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  that  such  of  the  said  statutes  ''as  had  been  generally  supposed 
to  extend  to  the  late  Colony  and  to  this  State,"  were  contained  in  a 
great  number  of  volumes,  and  were  conceived  in  a  style  and  language 
improper  to  appear  in  the  statute  books  of  this  State.  The  persons 
mentioned  were,  therefore,  authorized  to  collect  and  reduce  them 
into  proper  form,  in  order  that  such  of  them  as  were  approved  might 
be  enacted  into  laws  of  this  State,  to  the  intent  that  thereafter  none 
of  the  statutes  of  England  or  Great  Britain  should  be  in  force  here. 
(1  Jones  &  Var.,  ch.  35,  281.)  The  statute  of  tenures  was  not,  there- 
fore, understood  as  introducing  a  new  law,  but  was  the  putting  into  a 
more  suitable  form  certain  enactments  which  it  was  conceived  had 
the  force  of  law  in  the  Colony,  and  which  the  Constitution  had  made 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  State.  My  views  upon  this  question  corre- 
spond with  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Platt,  in  18  Johnson, 
186.  The  English  crown  lawyers  appear  never  to  have  doubted  but 
that  the  statute  was  the  law  of  the  Colonies.  Sir  John  Somers, 
Attorney-General,  and  afterwards  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
the  reign  of  William  III,  and  who  is  pronoimced  by  Macaulay  to 
have  been,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  together 
with  the  Solicitor-General,  Trevor,  gave  a  written  opinion  to  the 
King  in  council,  that  all  the  lands  in  Virginia  were  held  immediately 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  escheats  and  tenure  accrued  to  him  and 
not  to  the  grantors  of  the  lands.  The  like  opinion  was  given  by  Sir 
Edward  Northey,  Attorney-General  to  Queen  Anne,  in  1705,  in 
respect  to  lands  in  New  Jersey.  He  said  that  the  grantees  of  the 
proprietors  to  whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  assigned  his  patent,  held 
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of  the  Queen  and  not  of  these  proprietors:  and  m  another  opinion, 
by  the  same  law  oflScer,  respecting  quit-rents  in  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  he  states  that  no  tenure  arose  upon  grants  by  the  Duke  of 
York  before  he  came  to  the  Crown,  he  being  a  subject;  but  that  where 
the  grant  was  by  the  Crown  there  was  a  tenure,  "the  Crown  not 
being  within  the  statute  of  quia  empiares  terrarum."  (Chalmer's 
Colonial  Opinions,  142,  144,  149.) 

These  opinions  assume  that  the  statute  prevailed  here  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  England,  and  subject  to  the  same  exception  in 
favor  of  royal  grants,  upon  which  a  tenure  always  arises.  Judge 
RuQGLES,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  De  Peysier  v.  Michael, 
2  Seld.  467,  was  led  to  doubt  whether  the  statute  was  ever  in  force 
in  the  Colonies,  from  finding  that  several  patents,  issued  by  the  co- 
lonial governors,  purported  to  create  manors  and  to  authorize  the 
patentees  to  grant  lands  to  be  holden  of  the  patentees.  But  if  the 
£jng  could,  notwithstanding  the  statute,  license  his  inmiediate 
tenants  to  create  seigniories,  as  was  attempted  to  be  shown  by  one  of 
the  opinions  in  The  People  v.  Van  Rensselaer ,  and  as  I  am  satisfied  is 
the  case,  these  instruments  are  quite  consistent  with  the  idea  that 
the  statute  was  in  force  in  the  Colony  of  New  York.  Assuming  this 
to  have  been  so,  our  own  law,  in  the  particular  under  consideration, 
is  and  has  at  all  times,  since  the  organization  of  political  society  here, 
been  the  same  as  the  law  of  England. 


MATTHEWS  v.  WARD. 

10  GiU  &  J.  (Md.)  443.     1839. 

Akcher,  J.  The  Lord  Proprietary,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
charter,  held  his  lands  in  free  and  common  socage,  and  his  grantees, 
or  tenants,  anterior  to  the  revolution,  held  by  the  same  tenure. 
Services  of  a  feudal  character,  or  of  the  nature  of  feudal  services, 
were  attached  to  his  grants,  and  the  incidents  of  feaUy,  rent,  escheat 
and  fines  for  alienation  or  some  of  them,  were  the  necessary  incidents 
thereto.  At  the  revolution,  when  the  people  of  the  State  assumed  the 
powers  of  government,  and  the  right  theretofore  existing  in  the  pro- 
prietary, these  services  and  incidents  were  in  effect  abolished;  thus 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  superseded  the  incident  of  fealty; 
quit  rents  were  abolished,  and  grants  were  made  without  being  sub- 
ject to  fimie  on  the  alienation  of  the  grantee;  and  escheats,  though 
they  existed,  had  essentially  changed  their  nature,  no  longer  being 
technically  founded  on  the  same  principles.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  who  took  the  land  in  lieu  of  the  services,  because  by 
the  death  of  the  tenant  without  his  heirs  there  was  no  one  to  perform 
the  feudal  services;  they  reverted  to  the  State  as  property  without  an 
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owner,  upon  a  principle  of  justice,  that  the  whole  community  should 
hold  the  derelict  property  for  the  benefit  of  all.  After  the  revolution, 
therefore,  lands  became  allodial,  subject  to  no  tenure,  nor  to  any  of 
the  services  incident  thereto,  and  if  allodial,  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State  would  succeed  to  them  as  the  king  would  succeed  to  allodial 
property  in  England,  by  the  common  law,  upon  the  death  of  the 
owner  without  next  of  kin.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  1  Wil. 
Black.  163-4,  "In  personal  estates  which  are  allodial  by  law,  the 
king  is  last  heir  where  no  kin,  and  the  king  is  as  well  entitled  to 
that  as  to  any  other  personal  estate."  And  accordingly,  where  one 
dies  intestate,  without  wife  or  kindred.  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
2  Black.  CJom.  505,  says,  that  the  usual  course  now  is  for  some  one 
to  procure  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  or  other  authority  from  the 
king,  and  then  the  ordinary  of  course  grants  administration  to  such 
appointee  of  the  crown.  Thus  the  king  as  parens  patriae  is  entitled 
to  the  property  thus  situated,  and  takes  it  as  a  general  trustee 
of  the  kingdom.  In  analogy,  therefore,  to  the  admitted  condition  of 
allodial  property,  and  in  conformity  to  the  reason  and  justice  of  the 
thing,  when  the  owner  of  real  estate  dies  without  heir,  the  State  is 
tdtimvs  hceres,  and  takes  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Wallace  v.  Harmstad,  44  Pa.  492,  499.  This 
case  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  IngersoU  v.  Sergeant,  1  Wh. 
337,  but  does  not  profess  to  overrule  it. 

It  will  rarely, occur  that  there  will  be  any  difference  in  result 
whether  a  court  holds  that  land  is  allodial,  subject  to  be  taken  by 
the  State  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  owner  without  heirs,  or  that  it 
is  held  of  the  State,  as  lord  (provided  it  be  also  held  that  the  Statute 
of  Quia  Emptorea  is  in  force).  There  is  but  little  authority  on  the 
point.  In  a  number  of  States,  including  New  York,  a  person  having 
a  fee  simple  in  land  is  now  declared,  by  statute,  to  be  the  absolute 
owner. 

See  the  learned  discussion  of  the  matter  in  Gray,  Rule  against 
Perpetuities,  2nd  ed.,  §§  22-28. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
ESTATES  OR  TENANCIES. 


A.  In  Fee  Simple. 

LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §  1. 

Tenant  in  fee  simple  is  he  which  hath  lands  or  tenements  to  hold 
to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  And  it  is  called  in  LaXm  feodum  simplex, 
toT  feodum  is  the  same  that  inheritance  is,  and  simplex  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  lawful  or  pure.  And  so  feodum  simplex  signifies  a  lawful  or 
pure  inheritance.  For  if  a  man  would  purchase  lands  or  tenements 
in  fee  simple,  it  behoveth  him  to  have  these  words  in  his  purchase, 
To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  to  his  heirs :  for  these  words,  his  heirs, 
make  the  estate  of  inheritance.  For  if  a  man  purchase  lands  by  these 
words.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  for  ever,  or  by  these  words.  To 
have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  assigns  for  ever;  in  these  two  cases 
he  hath  but  an  estate  for  term  of  life,  for  that  there  lack  these  words, 
his  heirs,  which  words  only  make  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  all  feoff- 
ments and  grants. 

Note.  —  Bean  v.  Frenchy  140  Mass.  229,  231:  "It  is  the  settled 
rule,  that,  in  a  deed  to  an  individual,  the  word  *  heir'  is  necessary  to 
create  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  the  grantee,  if  he  takes  to  his  own 
use,  and  not  in  trust." 

This  rule  has  been  followed  by  most  courts,  but  it  has  been 
changed  by  statute  in  many  States.  And  see  44  <&  45  Vict.  c.  41 ,  §  51 . 

It  never  applied  to  devises.  See  C!o.  Lit.  9  b. 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  not  been  applied  to  conveyances  in 
trust.  See  NewhaU  v.  Wheeier,  7  Mass.  189. 


JOHNSON  V.  WHITON. 

150  Mass.  424.    1893. 

Contract,  to  recover  a  deposit  paid  under  an  agreement  to  pur- 
chase land,  which  provided  that  in  case  the  title  was  defective  the 
vendor  should  refund  the  deposit.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Superior  Court,  and,  after  judgment  for  the  defendant,  to  this  court, 
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on  appeal,  on  agreed  facts,  the  material  portions  of  which  appear  in 
the  opinion. 

Holmes,  J.  This  is  an  action  to  recover  a  deposit  paid  under  an 
agreement  to  purchase  land.  The  land  in  question  passed  under  the 
seventh  clause  of  the  will  of  Royal  Whiton  to  his  iSve  grandchildren, 
and  a  deed  executed  by  them  was  tendered  to  the  plaintiff,  but  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  grandchildren,  Sarah  A. 
Whiton,  could  not  convey  a  fee  simple  absolute,  and  this  action  is 
brought  to  try  the  question.  The  clause  of  the  will  referred  to  is  as 
follows:  "After  the  decease  of  all  my  children,  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  to  my  granddaughter,  Sarah  A.  Whiton,  and  her  heirs  on 
her  father's  side,  one  third  part  of  all  my  estate,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  to  my  other  grandchildren  and  their  heirs  respectively  the 
remainder,  to  be  divided  in  equal  parts  between  them." 

We  see  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  legal  title  passed  by  the  fore- 
going clause.  We  think  it  equally  plain  that  the  words  "and  her 
heirs  on  her  father's  side"  are  words  of  limitation,  and  not  words  of 
purchase*  The  only  serious  question  is  whether  the  effect  of  them 
was  to  give  Sarah  A.  Whiton  merely  a  qualified  fee,  and  whether  by 
reason  of  the  qualification  she  is  unable  to  convey  a  fee  simple.  We 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  follow  the  discussions  to 
be  found  in  1  Prest.  Est.  449  et  acq.,  and  Challis,  Real  Prop.  215  et  seq. 
By  the  old  English  law,  to  take  land  by  descent  a  man  must  be  of  the 
blood  of  the  first  purchaser;  Co.  Lit.  12  a;  2  Bl.  Com.  220;  and  by 
the  St.  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  106,  §  2,  descent  is  traced  from  the  pur- 
chaser. For  instance,  if  the  land  had  been  acquired  in  fee  simple  by 
Sarah  A.  Whiton's  father,  it  could  have  descended  from  her  only  to 
her  heirs  on  her  father's  side.  The  Elnglish  rule  means  that  inherited 
property  does  not  pass  from  one  hne  to  the  other,  and  is  like  the  ruk 
of  the  French  customary  law,  Propres  ne  remontent  pas,  P.  VioUet. 
Hist,  du  Droit  Civil  Frang.  (2d  ed.)  845.  In  this  state  of  the  law  of 
descent  it  was  no  great  stretch  to  allow  a  limitation  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Sarah  of  a  fee  with  the  same  descendible  quality  that  it 
would  have  had  in  the  case  supposed.  Challis,  Real  F^p.  216,  222, 
224;  Co.  Lit.  220  b.  Blake  v.  Hynes,  11  L.  R.  Ir.  284.  1  Prest.  Est. 
474.  See  St.  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35,  §  19.  Especially  is  this  true  if,  as  Mr. 
Challis  argues,  the  grantee  under  such  a  limitation  could  convey  a 
fee  simple,  just  as  he  or  she  could  have  done  if  the  estate  actually 
had  descended  from  the  father.  But  our  statute  of  descent  looks  no 
further  than  the  person  himself  who  died  seised  of  or  entitled  to  the 
estate.  In  other  words,  inherited  property  may  pass  from  one  line  to 
the  other  in  Massachusetts.  Pub.  Sts.  c.  125.  The  analogy  on  which 
is  founded  the  argument  for  the  possibility  of  limitations  like  that 
under  discussion  is  wanting.  A  man  cannot  create  a  new  kind  of 
inheritance.  Co.  Lit.  27.  Com.  Dig.  Estates  by  Grant  (A  6).  These 
and  other  authorities  show,  too,  that  except  in  the  case  of  a  grant  bv 
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the  King,  if  the  words  "on  her  father's  side"  do  not  effect  the  pur- 
pose intended,  they  are  to  be  rejected,  leaving  the  estate  a  fee  simple, 
which  was  Mr.  Washburn's  opinion.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  (5th  ed.) 
61.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  in  this  Commonwealth  an  estate 
descending  only  to  heirs  on  the  father's  side  was  a  new  kind  of 
inheritance. 

What  we  have  to  consider,  however,  is  not  the  question  of  descent, 
but  that  of  alienability;  and  that  question  brings  a  further  consider- 
ation into  view.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  and  unexpected  if  it 
should  be  discovered  at  this  late  day  that  it  was  possible  to  impose 
such  a  qualification  upon  a  fee,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
owners  to  give  a  clear  title  for  generations.  In  the  more  familiar  case 
of  an  estate  tail,  the  Legislature  has  acted  and  the  statute  has  been 
carried  to  the  farthest  verge  by  construction.  Pub.  Sts.  c.  120,  §  15; 
Coombs  V.  Anderaoriy  138  Mass.  376.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
would  be  plainly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts 
to  deny  the  power  of  Sarah  A.  Whiton  to  convey  an  unqualified  fee. 

Judgment  for  defendant. 


FIBST  UNIVEBSALIST  SOCIETY  v.  BOLAND. 

155  MfUB.  171.     1892. 

One  Clark  deeded  land  to  the  plaintiff,  to  have  and  to  hold  so  long 
as  said  land  should  be  devoted  to  the  uses,  interests,  and  support 
of  those  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  embraced  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  adopted  by  the  General  Convention  of  Universalists, 
held,  etc.  The  question  was  whether  plaintiff  had  a  marketable  title 
in  such  land. 

Allen,  J.  The  grant  to  the  plaintiff  was  to  have  and  to  hold,  etc., 
''so  long  as  said  real  estate  shall  by  said  society  or  its  assigns  be  de- 
voted to  the  uses,  interests,  and  support  of  those  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,"  as  specified.  ''And  when  said  real  estate  shall 
by  said  society  or  its  assigns  be  diverted  from  the  uses,  interests,  and 
support  aforesaid  to  any  other  interests,  uses,  or  purposes  than  as 
aforesaid,  then  the  title  of  said  society  or  its  assigns  in  the  same  shall 
forever  cease,  and  be  forever  vested  in  the  following  named  persons," 
etc.  These  words  do  not  grant  an  absolute  fee,  nor  an  estate  on  con- 
dition, but  an  estate  which  is  to  continue  till  the  happening  of  a  cer« 
tain  event,  and  then  to  cease.  That  event  may  happen  at  any  time, 
or  it  may  never  happen.  Because  the  estate  may  last  forever,  it  is  a 
fee.  Because  it  may  end  on  the  happening  of  the  event,  it  is  what  is 
usually  called  a  determinable  or  qualified  fee.  The  grant  was  not 
upon  a  condition  subsequent,  and  no  re-entry  would  be  necessary; 
but  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  the  estate  was  to  continue  so  long  as 
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the  real  estate  should  be^devoted  to  the  specified  uses,  and  when  it 
should  no  longer  be  so  devoted,  then  the  estate  would  cease  and 
determine  by  its  own  limitation.  Numerous  illustrations  of  words 
proper  to  create  such  qualified  or  determinable  fees  are  to  be  found 
in  the  books,  one  of  which,  as  old  as  Wahingham^s  Case,  2  Plowd. 
557,  is  "  as  long  as  the  church  of  St.  Paul  shall  stand."  BratUe  Square 
Church  V.  Grant,  3  Gray,  142,  147;  Easterbrooks  v.  TiUinghast,  6 
Gray,  17;  Ashley  v.  Warner,  11  Gray,  43;  AUomey  General  v.  Merri- 
mack Manuf,  Co.,  14  Gray,  586,  612;  Fifty  Associates  v.  Rowland, 
11  Met.  99,  102;  Owen  v.  Field,  102  Mass.  90,  105;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  (3d  ed.)  79;  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  (3d  ed.)  20,  21;  4  Kent  Com. 
126, 127, 132,  note;  2  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  §§  2135, 2136;  2  Flint.  Real 
Prop.  230,  232;  Shep.  Touchst.  121,  125. 

A  question  or  doubt,  however,  has  arisen,  though  not  urged  by 
counsel  in  this  case,  whether  after  all  there  is  now  any  such  estate  as 
a  qualified  or  determinable  fee,  or  whether  this  form  of  estate  was 
done  away  with  by  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores.  See  Gray,  Rule 
against  Perpetuities,  §§  31-40,  where  the  question  is  discussed  and 
authorities  are  cited.  We  have  considered  this  question,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  true  solution  of  it  in  England,  where  the  doctrine 
of  tenure  still  has  some  significance,  we  think  the  existence  of  such 
an  estate  as  a  qualified  or  determinable  fee  must  be  recognized  in 
this  country,  and  such  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  courts 
and  text  writers.  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct  :v.  Chandler,  9  Allen,  159, 
168;  Leonard  v.  Burr,  18  N.Y.  96;  Gillespie  v.  Broas,  23  Barb.  370; 
State  V.  Brown,  3  Dutch.  13;  Henderson  v.  Hunter,  59  Penn.  St. 
335;  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway,  94  111.  83, 
93;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  (3d  ed.)  76-78;  4  Kent  Com.  9,  10,  129. 
See  also,  of  English  works  in  addition  to  citations  above,  Shep. 
Touchst.  101;  2  Bl.  Com.  109,  154,  155;  1  Cruise  Dig.  tit.  1,  §§  72- 
76;  2  Flint.  Real  Prop.  136-138;  1  Prest.  Est.  431, 441;  Challis,  Real 
Prop.  197-208. 

Since  the  estate  of  the  plaintiff  may  determine,  and  since  there 
is  no  valid  limitation  over,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
reverter  in  the  original  grantor,  Clark. 

[The  court  held,  accordingly,  that  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  was  im- 
perfect.] 

B.  In  Fee  Tail. 

STATUTE  DE  DONIS. 
13  Edw.  I,  c.  1.     1285. 

First,  concerning  lands  that  many  times  are  given  upon  condition, 
that  is,  to  wit,  where  any  gi  veth  his  land  to  any  man  and  his  wife,  and 
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to  the  heirs  begotten  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  man  and  his  wife, 
with  such  condition  expressed  that  if  the  same  man  and  his  wife 
die  without  heir  of  their  bodies  between  them  begotten,  the  land  so 
given  shall  revert  to  the  giver  or  his  heir;  in  case  also  where  one  giveth 
lands  in  free  marriage,  which  gift  hath  a  condition  annexed,  though 
it  be  not  expressed  in  the  deed  of  gift,  which  is  this,  that  if  the  hus- 
band and  wife  die  without  heir  of  their  bodies  begotten,  the  land  so 
given  shall  revert  to  the  giver  or  his  heir;  in  case  also  where  one  giveth 
land  to  another  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  issuing,  it  seemed  very 
hard  and  yet  seemeth  to  the  givers  and  their  heirs,  that  their  will 
being  expressed  in  the  gift  was  not  heretofore  nor  yet  is  observed. 
In  all  the  cases  aforesaid  after  issue  begotten  and  bom  between  them, 
to  whom  the  lands  were  given  under  such  condition,  heretofore  such 
feoffees  had  power  to  aliene  the  land  so  given,  and  to  disinherit  their 
issue  of  the  land,  contrary  to  the  minds  of  the  givers,  and  contrary  to 
the  form  expressed  in  the  gift:  and  further,  when  the  issue  of  such 
feoffee  is  failing,  the  land  so  given  ought  to  return  to  the  giver  or  his 
heir  by  form  of  gift  expressed  in  the  deed,  though  the  issue,  if  any 
were,  had  died;  yet  by  the  deed  and  feoffment  of  them,  to  whom 
land  was  so  given  upon  condition,  the  donors  have  heretofore  been 
barred  of  their  reversion  of  the  same  tenements  which  was  directly 
repugnant  to  the  form  of  the  gift:  wherefore  our  lord  the  king,  per- 
ceiving how  necessary  and  expedient  it  should  be  to  provide  remedy 
in  the  aforesaid  cases,  hath  ordained,  that  the  will  of  the  giver  accord- 
ing to  the  form  in  the  deed  of  gift  manifestly  expressed  shall  be  from 
henceforth  observed,  so  that  they  to  whom  the  land  was  given  under 
such  condition  shall  have  no  power  to  aliene  the  land  so  given,  but 
that  it  shall  remain  unto  the  issue  of  them  to  whom  it  was  given  after 
their  death,  or  shall  revert  unto  the  giver  or  his  heirs  if  issue  fail, 
either  by  reason  that  there  is  no  issue  at  all,  or  if  any  issue  be,  it  .fail 
by  death,  the  heir  of  such  issue  failing. 

Note.  —  Estates  in  fee  tail  arose  by  force  of  this  statute.  For 
the  effect,  at  common  law,  of  a  gift  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  see  Xeake,  Law  of  Property  in  Land,  p.  35,  and  Burnett  v. 
BumeU,  17  S.C.  545. 

A  tenaut  in  tail  was  permitted  by  the  courts  to  convey  an  estate 
in  fee  simple,  through  the  operation  of  a  collusive  suit,  called  a  com- 
mon recovery.  This  seems  to  have  been  first  sanctioned  in  1473,  in 
TcUtarum's  Case,  Y.B.  12  Edw.  IV.  19.  For  the  details  of  such  col- 
lusive suit  see  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  Book  ii,  pp.  357  et  seq. 

By  St.  3  and  4  Will.  IV,  c.  74,  a  tenant  in  tail  was  empowered 
to  convey  a  fee  simple  by  the  "more  simple  modes  of  assurance" 
therein  provided. 

An  estate  could  be  given  to  a  man,  or  woman,  and  the  heirs  of  his, 
or  her,  body,  by  any  spouse,  in  which  case  it  was  a  fee  tail  general; 
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or  by  a  specified  spouse,  in  which  ease  it  was  a  fee  tail  special.  An 
estate  could  be  given  to  a  man,  or  woman,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his, 
or  her,  body,  in  which  case  it  was  a  fee  tail  male ;  or  the  heirs  female,  in 
which  case  it  was  a  fee  tail  female.  See  Littleton,  Tenures,  §§  13  e<  seq. 

The  word  '^ heirs"  was  as  indispensable  in  creating  a  fee  tail,  as 
in  creating  a  fee  simple.  The  words  "of  the  body"  were  those  com- 
monly used,  but  other  words  having  the  same  significance  were  suffi- 
cient. Co.  Lit.  20,  a,  b. 

In  the  United  States,  estates  in  fee  tail  survive  in  a  few,  but  only  a 
few,  States.  The  statutory  provisions  abolishing  them  are  not  uni- 
form, —  usually  they  either  convert  estates  in  fee  tail  into  estates 
in  fee  simple,  or  convert  them  into  life  estates  to  the  tenants,  with 
remainders  in  fee  simple  to  the  issue  of  the  tenants. 

Wherever  estates  in  fee  tail  survive,  the  tenant  is  allowed,  ui  some 
simple  manner,  to  convey  the  fee  simple, — that  is,  to  dock  the  entail. 


C.  Far  Life. 
LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §§  32,  56. 

Tenant  in  fee  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct  is,  where  tene- 
ments are  given  to  a  man  and  to  his  wife  in  especial  tail,  if  one  of 
them  die  without  issue,  the  survivor  is  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility 
of  issue  extinct.  And  if  they  have  issue,  and  the  one  die,  albeit  that 
during  the  life  of  the  issue,  the  survivor  shall  not  be  said  tenant  in 
tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct;  yet  if  the  issue  die  without  issue, 
so  as  there  be  not  any  issue  alive  which  may  inherit  by  force  of  the 
tail,  then  the  surviving  party  of  the  donees  is  tenant  in  tail  after 
possibility  of  issue  extinct. 

Tenant  for  term  of  life,  is  where  a  man  letteth  lands  or  tenements 
to  another  for  term  of  the  life  of  the  lessee,  or  for  term  of  the  life  of 
another  man.  In  this  case  the  lessee  is  tenant  for  term  of  life.  But 
by  common  speech,  he  which  holdeth  for  term  of  his  own  life,  is 
called  tenant  for  term  of  his  life;  and  he  which  holdeth  for  term  of 
another's  life,  is  called  tenant  for  term  of  another  man's  life. 

■ 

Note.  —  In  Roseboom  v.  Van  Vechien,  5  Den.  (N.Y.)  414,  the 
court  said  (p.  424) :  "Under  the  will  of  Jacob  Roseboom,  his  widow 
acquired  an  estate  durante  viduitaie  in  this  lot  of  land.  That  was  an 
estate  for  her  life,  determinable  on  her  ceasuig  to  be  such  widow,  and 
during  its  continuance  was  a  freehold." 

In  Warner  v.  Tannery  38  Ohio  118,  land  was  conveyed  to  one 
Bartlett "  while  said  premises  shall  be  used  as  and  for  manufacturing 
cheese."  The  court  said  (p.  121) :  "It  is  well  settled  that  if  one  grant 
an  estate  to  a  man  and  woman  during  coverture,  or  as  long  as  the 
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grantee  or  lessee  shall  dwell  in  such  a  house  or  use  the  premises  for 
3,  specified  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  cheese  there- 
on, or  for  any  Uke  uncertain  time,  the  grantee  or  lessee  has  in  judg- 
ment of  law  a  freehold." 

The  estate  would  seem  to  be  a  life  estate  if  it  is  determinable  at 
the  will  of  a  person  other  than  the  landlord.  Thus,  if  A  gives  land 
to  B,  to  hold  so  long  as  C  wishes.  See  Beeson  v.  Burton,  12  C.  B.  647. 
Maule,  J.,  said  (p.  659) :  "It  is  well  established  that  an  estate  which 
may  last  for  a  man's  life  is,  ordinarily,  a  freehold.  An  estate  for  life, 
determinable  on  an  event  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  lord  from 
whom  it  is  held,  is  a  freehold.  An  estate  determinable  on  a  condition, 
which  condition  cannot  arise  at  the  absolute  will  of  the  lord,  is  a 
freehold." 

If  land  were  given  to  A,  for  the  life  of  B,  and  A  died,  during  the 
life  of  B,  '^he  that  first  entreth  shall  hold  the  land  during  the  other 
man's  life."  Co.  Lit.  41  b.  A  person  who  so  entered  was  called  a 
common  occupant.  If  land  were  given  to  A,  to  have  and  to  hold  to 
him  and  his  heirs  (juring  the  life  of  B,  and  A  died,  during  the  life  of 
B,  the  heirs  of  A  would  take,  not  by  descent,  but  as  special  occupants. 
3ut  statutes  have  now  altered  the  common  law,  the  residue  of  the 
i^erm,  on  the  death  of  A,  going  in  some  States  to  A's  executor  or 
administrator,  and  in  other  States  to  A's  heirs. 


KENT,  COMMENTARIES. 
Vol.  II,  p.  130. 

If  the  wife,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  be  seised  of  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance in  land,  the  husband,  upon  the  marriage,  becomes  seised 
of  the  freehold  jure  uxoris,  and  he  takes  the  rents  and  profits  during 
their  joint  lives.  It  is  a  freehold  estate  in  the  husband,  since  it  must 
continue  during  their  joint  lives,  and  it  may,  by  possibility,  last  dur- 
ing his  life.  It  will  be  an  estate  in  him  for  the  hfe  of  the  wife  only, 
unless  he  be  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES,  5S35,36. 

Tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  England  is  where  a  man  taketh  a  wife 
seised  in  fee  simple,  or  in  fee  tail  general,  or  seised  as  heir  in  tail 
especial,  and  hath  issue  by  the  same  wife,  male  or  female  bom  alive, 
albeit  the  issue  after  dieth  or  liveth,  yet  if  the  wife  dies,  the  husband 
shall  hold  the  land  during  his  hfe  by  the  law  of  England.  And  he  is 
called  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  England,  because  this  is  used  in  no 
other  realm  but  in  England  only. 
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And  some  have  said,  that  he  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy, 
unless  the  child,  which  he  hath  by  his  wife,  be  heard  cry;  for  by  the 
cry  it  is  proved  that  the  child  was  bom  alive.  Therefore  quoere. 

Tenant  in  dower  is  where  a  man  is  seised  of  certain  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  fee  simple,  fee  tail  general,  or  as  heir  in  special  tail,  and 
taketh  a  wife,  and  dieth,  the  wife,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
shall  be  endowed  of  the  third  part  of  such  lands  and  tenements  as 
were  her  husband's  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  the  same  wife  in  severalty,  by  metes  and  bounds,  for  term  of 
her  life,  whether  she  hath  issue  by  her  husband  or  no,  and  of  what 
age  soever  the  wife  be,  so  as  she  be  past  the  age  of  nine  years  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  her  hasband,  for  she  must  be  above  nine  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  her  husband,  otherwise  she  sh^  not 
be  endowed. 

Note.  —  By  statute,  the  rules  of  the  common  law  set  forth  in  the 
above  extracts  from  Kent  and  Littleton  have  been  greatly  changed. 
Usually,  a  husband  has  no  right  in  his  wife's  la^d,  other  than  his 
right  of  curtesy.  The  extent  of  the  rights  given  to  the  spouse  by 
curtesy  and  dower,  and  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  creation  of 
such  rights,  have  also  been  frequently  altered  by  statutes. 


WILLIAMS  V.  LAMBE. 

3  Bro.  Ch.  264.     1791. 

This  was  a  bill  for  dower,  stating  that  the  plaintiff  was  lawfully 
married  to  William  Williams,  and  continued  his  wife  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  That  William  Williams  being  seised  of  lands,  etc.,  situated 
in  Delwyn,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  during  the  coverture,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1783,  sold  the  same  to  the  defendant,  who  entered  into  pos- 
session of  the  same,  and  that  William  Williams  died  in  May,  1786, 
leaving  the  plaintiff  his  widow.  The  bill,  therefore,  prayed  a  discov- 
ery of  the  lands,  and  that  defendant  might  assign  to  her  one  third 
part,  as  her  dower.  The  defendant  pleaded  to  the  discovery  and 
relief,  that  he  was  a  purchaser  of  the  estate  (subject  to  a  mortgage) 
for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  the  vendor  being 
married. 

Lord  Chancellor  said  the  only  question  was,  whether 'a  plea  of 
purchase  without  notice,  would  he  against  a  bill  to  set  out  dower: 
that  he  thought  where  the  party  is  pursuing  a  legal  title,  as  dower  is, 
that  plea  does  not  apply,  it  being  only  a  bar  to  an  equitable  not  to 
a  legal  claim;  he  therefore  overruled  the  plea. 

Note.  —  In  Grady  v.  McCorkle,  57  Mo.  172,  the  court  said  (p.l74); 
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"The  right  of  dower  attaches  whenever  there  is  a  seizin  by  the 
husband  during  the  marriage,  and  unless  it  is  relinquished  by  the 
wife  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  it  becomes  absolute  at  the 
husband's  death.  After  the  right  of  dower  has  once  attached,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  husband  alone  to  defeat  it  by  any  act  in  the 
nature  of  an  alienation  or  charge.  It  is  a  right  in  law,  fixed  from  the 
moment  the  facts  of  marriage  and  seizin  concur,  and  becomes  a  title 
paramount  to  that  of  any  person  claiming  under  the  husband  by 
subsequent  act.  (Co.  Lit.  32  a.)  The  alienation  of  the  husband, 
therefore,  whether  voluntary,  as  by  deed  or  will,  or  involuntary,  by 
proceedings  against  him  or  otherwise,  will  confer  no  title  on  the 
aUenee,  as  against  the  wife  in  rpspect  of  her  dower.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  rule,  that  all  charges  or  derivative  interest  cre- 
ated by  the  husband,  subsequent  to  the  attachment  of  the  wife's 
right,  are  voidable  as  to  that  part  of  the  land  which  is  recovered  in 
dower." 

Similarly,  after  married  women  were  given  the  legal  capacity  to 
convey  land,  the  conveyance  by  a  married  woman  of  land  owned  by 
her  did  not  defeat  her  husband's  right  of  curtesy  therein.  Johnson 
v.  FritZj  4A  Pa.  449. 

But  these  rules  have  frequently  been  altered  by  statute. 


D.  For  Years. 

LITTLETON,  TENURES.  §68. 

Tenant  for  term  of  years  is  where  a  man  letteth  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  another  for  term  of  certain  years,  after  the  number  of  years 
that  is  accorded  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee.  And  when  the 
lessee  entereth  by  force  of  the  lease,  then  is  he  tenant  for  term  of 
years. 

Note.  —  Blackstone  said  (Commentaries,  Book  ii,  p.  140):  "An 
estate  for  years  is  a  contract  for  the  possession  of  lands  or  tenements, 
for  some  determinate  period.  ...  If  the  lease  be  but  for  half  a  year 
or  a  quarter,  or  any  less  time,  this  lessee  is  respected  as  a  tenant  for 
years." 

There  is  no  limit,  at  common  law,  to  the  length  of  a  term  for  years. 

Co.  Lit.  45  b:  '^  A  man  maketh  a  lease  for  21  years  if  J.  S.  live  so 
long;  this  is  a  good  lease  for  years." 

Co.  Lit.  46  b:  ''And  true  it  is,  that  to  many  purposes  he  is  not 
tenant  for  years  until  he  enter;  as  a  release  made  to  him  is  not  good 
to  him  to  increase  his  estate,  before  entry;  but  he  may  release  the 
rent  reserved  before  entry,  in  respect  of  the  privity.  Neither  can  the 
lessor  grant  away  the  reversion  by  the  name  of  the  reversion,  before 
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entry.  But  the  lessee  before  entry  hath  an  interest,  interesse  termini, 
grantable  to  another." 


E.  From  Year  to  Year, 

Note.  —  The  law  permits  "what  may  be  called  rimning  leases. 
Thus  A  leases  to  B  from  year  to  year.  Unless  the  lessor  and  lessee 
have  otherwise  agreed,  such  a  lease  may  only  be  terminated,  by 
either  the  lessor  or  the  lessee,  by  six  months'  notice,  directed  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  neither  gives  such  notice,  the  lease  continues  on 
the  same  terms  for  another  year,  and  so  on. 

There  may  be  running  leases  for  periods  other  than  a  year, — thus, 
from  month  to  month,  or  week  to  week.  These  may  respectively  be 
terminated  by  a  month's  notice,  directed  to  the  end  of  the  month; 
or  a  week's  notice  directed  to  the  end  of  tble  week. 


F.  At  WiU. 

LITTLETON,  TENURES.  §  68. 

Tenant  at  will  is,  Where  lands  or  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to 
another,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  by  force 
of  which  lease  the  lessee  is  in  possession.  In  this  case  the  lessee  is 
called  tenant  at  will,  because  he  hath  no  certain  nor  sure  estate,  for 
the  lessor  may  put  him  out  at  what  time  it  pleaseth  him. 

Note.  —  Co.  Lit.  55  a:  "Every  lease  at  will  must  in  law  be  at  the 
wiU  of  both  parties,  and  therefore  when  the  lease  is  made,  to  have 
and  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  the  law  implieth  it  to  be  at  the 
will  of  the  lessee  also." 


G,  At  Sufferance. 

COKE  UPON  LITTLETON,  67  b. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  between  a  tenant  at  will  and  a  tenant 
at  sufferance;  for  tenant  at  will  is  always  by  right,  and  a  tenant  at 
sufferance  entereth  by  a  lawful  lease,  and  holdeth  over  by  wrong.  A 
tenant  at  sufferance  is  he  that  at  the  first  came  in  by  lawful  demise, 
and  after  his  estate  ended  continueth  in  possession  and  wrongfully 
holdeth  over. 

Note.  —  See  Rising  v.  Stannard,  17  Mass.  282,  288. 
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LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §  57. 

And  every  one  which  hath  an  estate  in  any  lands  or  tenements  for 
term  of  his  own  or  another  man's  life,  is  called  tenant  of  freehold,  and 
none  other  of  a  lesser  estate  can  have  a  freehold :  but  they  of  a  greater 
estate  have  a  freehold;  for  he  in  fee  simple  hath  a  freehold,  and  ten* 
ant  in  tail  hath  a  freehold,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JOINT  TENANTS,  PARCENERS,  AND  TENANTS  IN 

COMMON. 


BLACKSTONE,  COMMENTARIES. 
Book  n.  pp.  180,  182,  183,  185,  187,  188,  192,  193.  194. 

An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  where  lands  or  tenements  are  granted 
to  two  or  more  persons,  to  hold  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  life,  for 
years  or  at  will. 

The  creation  of  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  depends  on  the  wording 
of  the  deed  or  devise,  by  which  the  tenants  claim  title:  for  this 
estate  can  only  arise  by  purchase  or  grant,  that  is,  by  the  act  of  the 
parties,  and  never  by  the  mere  act  of  law.  Now,  if  an  estate  be  given 
to  a  plurality  of  persons,  without  adding  any  restrictive,  exclusive, 
or  explanatory  words,  as  if  an  estate  be  granted  to  A  and  B  and  their 
heirs;  this  maJces  them  immediately  joint  tenants  in  fee  of  the  lands. 

The  entire  tenancy  upon  the  decease  of  any  of  them  remains  to  the 
survivors,  and  at  length  to  the  last  survivor;  and  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  whole  estate  whatever  it  be. 

If  one  joint  tenant  aliens  and  conveys  his  estate  to  a  third  person; 
here  the  joint  tenancy  is  severed,  and  turned  into  tenancy  in  com- 
mon; for  the  grantee  and  the  remaining  joint  tenant  hold  by  different 
titles  (one  derived  from  the  original,  the  other  from  the  subsequent, 
grantor). 

If  an  estate  in  fee  be  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  are  neither 
properly  joint  tenants,  nor  tenants  in  common:  for  husband  and  wife 
being  considered  as  one  person  in  law,  they  cannot  take  the  estate  by 
moieties,  but  both  are  seised  of  the  entirety  per  tout  et  rum  'per  my: 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife 
can  dispose  of  any  part  without  the  assent  of  the  other,  but  the  whole 
must  remain  to  the  survivor. 

An  estate  held  in  coparcenary  is  where  lands  of  inheritance  descend 
from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons.  It  arises  either  by  com- 
mon law  or  particular  custom.  By  common  law:  as  where  a  person 
seised  in  fee-simple  or  in  fee-tail  dies,  and  his  next  heirs  are  two  or 
more  females,  his  daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives: in  this  case  they  shall  all  inherit,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shown  when  we  treat  of  descents  hereafter;  and  these  co-heirs  are 
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then  called  coparceners;  or,  for  brevity,  parceners  only.  Parceners  by 
particular  custom  are  where  lands  descend,  as  in  gavelkind,  to  all  the 
males  in  equal  degree,  as  sons,  brdthers,  uncles,  &g.  And,  in  either 
of  these  cases,  all  the  parceners  put  together  make  but  one  heir,  and 
have  but  one  estate  among  them. 

They  are  properly  entitled  each  to  the  whole  of  a  distinct  moiety; 
and  of  course  there  is  no  jus  accrescendiy  or  survivorship  between 
them,  for  each  part  descends  severally  to  their  respective  heirs,  though 
the  unity  of  possession  continues.  And  as  long  as  the  lands  continue 
in  a  course  of  descent,  and  united  in  possession,  so  long  are  the  ten- 
ants therein,  whether  male  or  female,  called  parceners. 

If  one  parcener  aliens  her  share,  though  no  partition  be  made,  then 
are  the  lands  no  longer  held  in  coparcenary,  but  in  common. 

Tenancy  in  common  may  be  created,  either  by  the  destruction  of 
the  two  other  estates,  in  joint^tenancy  and  coparcenary,  or  by  special 
limitation  in  a  deed.  • . .  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  insert  words 
which  imply  a  joint  estate;  and  then  if  lands  be  given  to  two  or  more, 
and  it  be  not  joint^tenancy,  it  must  be  a  tenancy  in  common.  But 
the  law  is  apt  in  its  constructions  to  favor  joint-tenancy  rather  than 
tenancy  in  common;  because  the  divisible  services  issuing  from  land 
(as  rent,  ifec.)  are  not  divided,  nor  the  entire  services  (as  fealty) 
multiplied,  by  joint-tenancy,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  upon  a 
tenancy  in  common. 

There  is  no  survivorship  between  tenants  in  common. 


RIGDEN  V.  VALLIER, 

3  Atk.  731.     1751. 

A  FATHER  gave  certain  property  to  his  daughters,  "to  be  equally 
divided  between  them.'*  The  question  was  whether  a  surviving  sister 
took,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  entitled  to  the  property  of  a  deceased 
sister. 

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwickb.  Equally  to  be  divided  is  now 
established  to  be  a  tenancy  in  common  in  a  will,  or  if  it  was  equally 
only,  without  the  subsequent  words  annexed  to  it,  would  be  so 
construed. 

But  then  it  is  insisted  to  be  otherwise  in  the  case  of  a  deed;  and 
though  I  do  not  find  any  solemn  determination  of  this  sort,  yet  the 
distinction  to  be  sure  is  often  made  in  the  books. 

In  the  case  of  Fieher  versus  Wigg^  in  1  P.  W.  14,  and  1  Lord  Raym. 
622,  there  was  a  surrender  of  a  copyhold  estate  to  the  use  of  A,  B, 
and  C  and  their  heirs,  equally  to  be  divided  betwixt  them  and  their 
heirs  respectively.  This  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Gould  and  TtJRTON 
a  tenancy  in  common,  by  reason  of  the  apparent  intent  of  the  sur* 
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render,  against  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hoi/r,  who  thought 
it  a  joint  tenancy. 

I  do  not  find  that  this  judgment  has  been  reversed,  so  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  authority. 

The  case  in  2  Vent.  367,  in  Chancery,  is  also  to  the  same  purpose, 
where  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  A  for  life,  and  after- 
wards to  two  equally  to  be  divided,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever,  was  adjudged  by  the  Lord  Keeper  North  to  be  a  tenancy  in 
common. 

I  have  had  the  register  searched  for  this  case,  and  cannot  find  it; 
but  notwithstanding  it  was  not  entered,  it  might  have  been  so  deter- 
mined, and  is  so  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Turton  in  Fisher  versus  Wigg. 

Hammerton  versus  Clayton,  14  Car.  2,  Rot.  43,  was  adjudged  a 
tenancy  in  common  upon  the  same  words;  but  this  case  is  not  much 
to  be  depended  upon,  because  at  the  end  of  Lord  Ra^ymond's  report 
of  Fisher  versus  Wigg  it  is  said  to  be  cited  by  Sir  Edward  Northey 
only,  and  the  case  was  not  to  be  found. 

In  the  case  of  Smith  versus  Johnson,  Pasch.  32  Car.  2,  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  there  was  a  feoffment  to  two  and  their  heirs, 
equally  to  be  divided  between  them,  to  the  use  of  them  and  their 
heirs:  upon  the  breaking  of  the  case,  Scrogqs,  Chief  Justice,  and 
DoLBEN,  Justice,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  tenancy  in  common; 
but  Jones,  Justice,  was  of  another  opinion,  upon  the  difference 
between  a  deed  and  a  will. 

But  notwithstanding  there  was  a  rule  in  that  case  for  judgment 
nisi,  yet  nobody  being  satisfied  with  the  opinion,  the  rule  was  upon 
motion  set  aside,  and  it  was  made  an  vUerivs  concilium,  and  ended 
afterwards  by  the  death  of  the  parties. 

In  the  present  case  I  think  it  a  tenancy  in  common,  whether  the 
instrument  be  considered  as  a  deed,  or  a  will. 

Note.  —  In  Caines  v.  Lessee  of  Grant,  5  Bin.  (Pa.)  119,  Yeateb, 
J.,  said  (p.  122):  '*In  ancient  times,  courts  of  law  favoured  joint- 
tenancies,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spUtting  of  tenures  and  services, 
1  Wms.  21.  But  the  statute  12  Car.  2,  c.  24,  s.  1,  has  reduced  the 
several  sorts  of  tenure,  to  socage  tenure  only,  and  the  reason  of  the 
law  having  ceased  upon  the  abolition  of  tenures,  courts  of  law  inchne 
the  same  way  with  chancery.  1  Wils.  165,  3  Atk.  525.  Courts  of 
equity,  however,  had  long  before  been  favourable  to  tenancies  in  com- 
mon, wherever  they  could  lay  hold  of  any  words  to  construe  it  so, 
from  its  being  a  greater  equality,  a  better  provision,  and  preventing 
estates  from  going  by  accident  contrary  to  the  intent.  1  Ves.  166. 
While  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  continue  in  their  present  state, 
and  certain  words  in  conveyances  and  wills  have  the  legal  operation 
of  conferring  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy,  we  are  imperiously  bound 
so  to  declare  it.  But  where  two  or  more  persons,  with  or  without. 
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families,  have  joined  together,  to  take  up  or  purchase  lands,  in  order 
to  advance  their  fortunes  in  life,  I  should  require  strong  proof  to 
satisfy  my  mind,  that  they  meditated  survivorship  in  their  trans- 
actions, and  gambled  their  lives  respectively  against  each  other." 

Statutes  are  now  common,  changing  the  common-law  rule,  and 
providing,  in  substance,  that  conveyances  to  two  or  more  persons 
shall  create  tenancies  in  common,  and  not  joint  tenancies,  unless  it 
appears  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  parties  to  create  joint  tenancies. 

In  Parsons  v.  Boydf  20  Ala.  112,  the  court  said  (p.  118):  "Our 
statute,  it  is  true,  has  done  away  with  all  joint  tenancies,  as  known 
at  the  common  law,  and  declares  that  when  two  or  more  persons  shall 
hold  an  estate,  real  or  personal,  jointly,  and  one  joint  tenant  dies 
before  severance,  his  mterest  in  the  joint  estate  shall  not  survive  to 
the  remaining  joint  tenant  or  joint  tenants,  but  shall  descend  to,  and 
be  vested  in,  his  heirs  or  other  legal  representatives,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  his  interest  had  been  severed  and  ascertained;  Clay's  Dig. 
169.  This  act,  however,  only  applies  to  such  joint  tenants  as  hold  the 
absolute  property  in  their  own  right,  and  not  to  those  who  hold  as 
trustees  merely,  or  in  aiUre  droit.  The  evil  that  our  statute  intended 
to  remedy  was,  to  cut  ofiF  the  jiis  ojccrescendi,  or  right  of  survivorship, 
which  existed  at  the  common  law,  and  to  give  to  the  heirs  at  law  of 
joint  tenants  the  interest  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  had  held  as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  It 
was  thought  unreasonable  that  the  death  of  one  joint  tenant  should 
give  the  entire  estate  to  the  survivor /or  his  own  use^  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  heirs  or  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  tenant.  But  when  the 
tenants  hold  as  trustees  for  particular  purposes,  or  in  avJbre  droit, 
and  can  gain  no  advantage  to  themselves  by  the  right  of  survivor- 
ship, then  they  are  not  within  the  reason  of  the  statute,  nor  does  the 
evil  exist  which  it  intended  to  remedy,  for  no  profit  or  benefit  will 
result  to  the  survivor,  and  although  he  take,  by  the  death  of  his 
co-tenant,  the  entire  legal  title,  yet  he  will  hold  it  as  trustee,  or  in 
the  right  of  another,  and  for  his  use  and  benefit.  Joint  trustees  are 
not  within  the  reason  of  the  statute,  nor  the  evil  intended  to  be 
remedied  by  it,  and  to  hold  that  their  joint  title  is  affected  by  the 
act,  could  be  productive  of  no  good;  it  could  avoid  no  evil,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  might  often  lead  to  protracted  litigation,  and  serious 
injury  to  the  trust  estate." 


BOLAND  V.  McKOWEN. 

189  Maas.  563.     1905. 

Contract  by  the  surviving  payee  of  a  note  made  to  the  plaintiff 
and  her  husband  Edward  J.  Boland  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  of 
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real  estate,  to  recover  an  instalment  of  interest  due  on  the  note. 
Writ  dated  March  15,  1905. 

The  defendants  iadnaitted  liability  and  paid  the  money  into  court, 
and  Edward  J.  Boland,  Jr.,  executor  under  the  will  of  the  plaintiff 's 
late  husband,  intervened  as  a  claimant. 

In  the  Superior  Court  the  case  was  heard  on  an  agreed  statement 
of  facts.  The  petition  of  the  claimant  was  dismissed,  and  judgment 
was  ordered  for  the  plaintiff.  The  claimant  appealed. 

Knowlton,  C.J.  In  1894  certain  real  estate  waa  conveyed  to 
Edward  J.  Boland  and  Agnes  Boland,  these  persons  being  husband 
and  wife.  In  1902  they  conveyed  the  property  to  Catherine  McKowen 
and  took  back  from  her,  on  the  same  day  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
transaction,  a  mortgage  to  secure  a  part  of  the  purchase  money.  The 
mortgage  nms  to  ''said  Edward  J.  Boland  and  Agnes  Boland  and 
their  heirs,"  etc.,  and  the  note  secured  by  it  is  payable  in  like  manner 
to  them  jointly.  Edward  J.  Boland  having  deceased,  and  the  note 
remaining  unpaid,  the  question  before  us  is  whether  his  widow, 
Agnes  Boland,  has  a  right  to  collect  it,  or  whether  the  executor  of 
the  husband's  will,  Edward  J.  Boland,  Jr.,  the  present  claimant,  is 
entitled  to  one  half  of  it.  The  estate  of  the  husband  is  ample  to  pay 
his  debts,  so  that  the  rights  of  creditors  are  not  involved. 

At  common  law  a  conveyance  to  two  or  more  persons,  without 
special  provisions,  created  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy  unless  these 
persons  were  husband  and  wife,  in  which  case  it  created  an  estate 
by  entirety,  which  differs  from  a  joint  tenancy  in  the  fact  that  the 
tenancy  cannot  be  severed  and  the  right  of  the  survivor  terminated 
by  either  party.  Shaw  v.  Hearaey,  5  Mass.  521;  AppleUm  v.  Boydf 
7  Mass.  131;  Wales  v.  Coffin,  13  Allen,  213;  Pray  v.  StebUns,  141 
Mass.  219.  See  also  Pease  v.  Whitman^  182  Mass.  363;  McLaughlin 
V.  Rice,  185  Mass.  212.  By  the  St.  1785,  c.  62,  §  4,  the  common  law 
was  changed,  so  that  conveyances  to  two  or  more  persons  were  to 
be  interpreted  as  creating  estates  in  common,  unless  it  clearly  ap- 
peared from  the  language  that  estates  in  joint  tenancy  were  in- 
tended. It  was  held  in  the  cases  above  cited  that  this  statute  did  not 
apply  to  mortgages,  or  conveyances  to  husband  and  wife.  The  Rev. 
Sts.  c.  59,  §§  10, 11,  continue  this  statute  in  force,  with  an  expressed 
provision,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  decisions,  that  it  should 
not  ''apply  to  mortgages,  nor  to  devises  or  conveyances  made  in 
trust,  or  made  to  husband  and  wife,"  and  the  provision  remained 
without  material  change  until  the  enactment  of  the  St.  1885,  c.  237« 
Gen.  Sts.  c.  89,  §§  13, 14;  Pub.  Sts.  c.  126,  §§  5,  6.  By  St.  1885, 
c.  237,  conveyances  to  husband  and  wife  are  included  in  the  provi- 
sions in  regard  to  conveyances  to  other  persons,  so  that  conveyanc^es 
and  devises  to  husband  and  wife,  made  since  the  enactment,  do  not 
create  estates  by  entirety  unless  an  intention  to  create  such  an  es« 
tate  is  expressed  in  the  writing.  But  in  this  as  in  the  former  statutes^ 
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mortgages  are  excepted  from  the  provision^  and  these  are  left  to 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

In  Pray  v.  Stebbinsy  vbi  euprOf  and  m  Phdp%  v.  Simonef  159  Mass. 
415,  it  was  held  that  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  separate  property 
and  separate  rights  of  married  women  do  not  affect  the  common  law 
in  regard  to  estates  by  entirety.  In  Draper  v.  Jachorif  16  Mass. 
480,  the  court  decided,  m  an  elaborate  opinion,  that  a  note  and  mort^ 
gage  made  to  husband  and  wife  go  to  the  wife,  if  she  survives  her 
husband,  and  not  to  the  executor  of  the  husband.  As  a  general  prop-* 
osition,  this  is  the  law  to^ay;  for  except  the  St.  1886,  c.  237,  just 
cited,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  in  regard  to  married  women 
which  extends  or  limits  their  rights,  as  against  their  husbands,  m 
reference  to  property  held  under  deeds  or  contracts  nmning  to  them 
jointly.  As  at  the  common  law,  husband  and  wife  are  left  incapable 
of  xnaking  ordinary  contracts  with  one  another. 

Although  this  case  presents  no  such  question  as  that  upon  which 
the  court  divided  in  Phelps  v.  Simons^  159  Mass.  415  (see  also  Draper 
V.  Jackson,  16  Mass.  480, 486),  the  discussion  in  that  case  recogtdzed 
tenancies  or  ownership  by  entirety  in  personal  property  as  well  as 
in  real  estate.  This  view  of  the  court  is  sustained  by  the  cases  cited 
in  the  opinion. 

Upon  the  facts  before  us  in  the  present  case,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  plaintiff  has  the  same  rights  as  she  would  have  had  if  the  com*- 
mon  law  had  remained  unchanged. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  affbrmed. 


CLERK  p.  CLERK. 

SVern.  323.    1604. 

Sir  Philip  Wahwick  conveys  his  house  of  Prognall,  and  four 
farms  to  trustees  upon  trust,  that  his  sisters,  the  Lady  Turner,  and 
Arabella  Clerk,  might  cohabit  in  the  capital  house,  and  equally  di«* 
vide  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  four  farms  betwixt  them,  and  the 
whole  to  the  survivor  of  them.  Arabella  Clerk  in  her  lifetime  makes 
a  lease  of  her  moiety  to  her  daughter  for  eighty  years,  to  commence 
upon  her  decease,  if  the  Lady  Turner  should  so  long  live,  and  soon 
after  dies. 

First,  it  was  resolved,  that  this  was  a  Joint^estate,  and  not  a  ten^ 
ancy  in  common;  for  although  the  words  (equally  to  be  divided  be- 
twixt them)  sometimes  in  a  will  may  make  a  tenancy  in  common 
only  by  way  of  construction,  and  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  testa- 
tor that  there  should  be  a  division  or  partition;  yet  if  afterwards  in 
the  will  it  is  declared,  as  in  this  case,  it  should  go  to  the  survivor^ 
that  would  oust  such  construction,  and  it  would  be  a  joint-estatei 
even  in  the  case  of  a  devise  by  will. 
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Secondly,  taking  it  to  be  a  joint-estate,  the  lease  made  by  Ara- 
bella, tho'  to  commence  after  her  decease,  is  a  severance  of  the  joint- 
tenancy;  and  the  lease  of  her  moiety  will  be  good  a|;ainst  the  survivor. 


In  re  WILFORD'S  ESTATR 

L.  R.  11  Ch.  D.  267.     1879. 

Two  sisters,  C.  E.  Wilford  and  H.  J.  Wilford,  resided  together, 
and  they  were,  with  other  property,  entitled,  as  joint  tenants  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  certcun  leasehold  houses.  The  solicitors, 
who  acted  for  the  sisters  in  matters  of  business,  did  not  keep  sep- 
arate accounts  of  the  moneys  which  belonged  to  each,  as  they  had 
a  joint  purse.  In  1866  some  of  the  leasehold  houses  were  sold,  and 
the  moneys  received  were,  with  other  moneys  contributed  by  the 
sisters,  lent  upon  mortgage  on  their  joint  account.  The  loan  was 
paid  off  in  January,  1877,  to  H.  J.  Wilford. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1861,  the  sisters  made  their  wills,  and  thereby 
each  gave  her  property  to  the  other  absolutely,  and  appointed  her 
sole  executrix. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1872,  each  sister  made  a  will  giving  her 
real  and  personal  estate  to  the  other  for  life,  and  after  her  death 
subject  to  certain  legacies  to  certain  nieces  in  equal  shares,  the  terms 
of  the  will  being  identical  except  in  the  interchange  of  the  donees 
for  life. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a  nephew,  and  one  of  the  trustees  named  in  both  wills, 
deposed  that  he,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  was  present  with  his  aunts 
by  appointment,  and  that  they  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
each  of  them  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  the  other,  so  that  the  sur- 
vivor should  have  the  whole  of  the  property  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  them  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  i.e.,  they  agreed  to  divide  it 
equally  between  them  in  this  way:  that  the  survivor  should  have  the 
income  for  life,  and  that  after  her  decease  the  property  should  go  to 
certain  persons  to  whom  they  had  agreed  it  should  be  bequeathed ; 
that  that  understanding  was  definitely  arranged  by  them  in  his 
presence,  and  that  at  another  interview  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1872,  they  told  him  that  each  had  made  a  will  to  carry  out  the  ar- 
rangement. After  the  death  of  C.  E.  Wilford,  which  occurred  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1873,  H.  J.  Wilford  made  a  will  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1876,  and  disposed  of  her  property  in  a  manner  different 
from  the  bequest  in  her  will  of  1872,  and  thereby  she  gave  it  to  the 
children  of  her  nephew,  F.  Taylor,  who  should  be  living  at  her  death, 
in  equal  shares.  H.  J.  Wilford  having  died,  an  action  was  brought 
for  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  C.  E.  Wilford.  Judgment  was 
given  in  the  action  in  July,  1878,  and  certain  accounts  and  inquiries 
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ordered  to  be  taken  and  made.  Two  of  the  residuary  legatees  under 
the  will  of  H.  J.  Wilford  had  obtained  leave  to  attend  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  action,  and  on  their  behalf  it  was  contended  that  H.  J. 
Wilford  became  absolutely  entitled  as  survivor  to  her  sister's  moiety 
of  the  property  under  Mrs.  Clarke's  will,  on  the  ground  that  there 
had  been  no  severance  of  the  joint  tenancy  in  it  by  the  transactions 
which  had  taken  place. 

This  was  a  summons  taken  out  by  the  plaintiffs,  asking  that  the 
accounts  and  inquiries  might  be  taken  and  made  on  the  footing  that 
there  had  been  a  severance  of  the  joint  tenancy  in  the  property. 

Hall,  V.C.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  severance  of  the 
joint  tenancy  in  this  property  by  the  transaction  which  H.  J.  Wilford 
carried  out  with  her  sister  in  1872.  The  case  is  a  peculiar  one,  no 
case  that  I  am  aware  of  having  occurred  before  in  which  the  question 
has  arisen  from  a  transaction  like  this.  The  joint  tenants  agreed 
to  make  mutual  wills.  Before  that  they  made  wills  by  which  they 
gave  their  property  to  each  other  absolutely,  but  in  1872  they  agreed 
to  make  wills  under  which  the  survivor  should  take  the  property  for 
her  life  only,  and  after  her  decease  that  it  should  be  held  for  the  bene- 
fit of  certain  nieces  of  each  of  them.  That  agreement,  which  was  a 
dealing  by  each  of  the  sisters  with  her  moiety  of  the  joint  property, 
ii  proved  by  Mr.  Taylor's  evidence.  It  was  acted  upon  by  both  sis- 
ters, their  wills  being  made  in  accordance  with  it,  and  it  effected, 
In  my  opinion,  a  severance  of  the  joint  tenancy.  It  would  be  a  mon- 
strous thing  to  hold,  after  the  agreement  had  been  so  far  perfected, 
that  after  the  death  of  one  sister  the  other  could  claim  the  joint 
property  as  belonging  absolutely  to  her  as  survivor.  There  appears 
to  me  to  be  ainple  evidence  of  the  agreement  and  of  part  performance 
of  it,  and  I  hold  that  the  parties  who  claim  under  the  will  of  C.  E. 
Wilford  are  entitled  to  have  the  property  administered,  on  the  foot- 
ing that  the  transaction  of  the  sisters  created  a  tenancy  in  common. 


KENT,  COMMENTARIES. 
Vol.  IV,  p.  367. 

By  the  New  York  Revised  Statutes,  persons  who  take  by  descent 
under  the  statute,  if  there  be  more  than  one  person  entitled,  take  as 
tenants  in  conmion,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  rights;  and  it 
is  only  in  very  remote  cases,  which  can  scarcely  ever  arise,  that  the 
rules  of  the  common-law  doctrine  of  descent  can  apply.  As  estates 
descend  in  every  state  to  all  the  children  equally,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference  left  between  coparceners  and  tenants  in  common. 
The  title  inherited  by  more  persons  than  one,  is,  in  some  of  the  states, 
expressly  declared  to  be  tenancy  in  conmion,  as  in  New  York  and 
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New  Jersey:  and  where  it  is  not  so  declared,  the  effect  is  the  same; 
and  the  technical  distinction  between  coparcenary  and  estates  in 
common  xnay  be  considered  as  essentially  extinguished  in  the  United 
States. 

Note.  —  But  see  OUpin  v.  HMing^warth,  3  Md.  IdO. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

REVERSIONS,  RIGHTS  OF  ENTRY  FOR  CONDITION 
BROKEN,  VESTED  AND  CONTINGENT  REMAINDERS. 
HEREIN  OF  THE  RULE  IN  SHELLEY'S  CASE. 


COKE  UPON  LITTLETON.  22  b. 

A  REVERSION  is  where  the  residue  of  the  estate  always  doth  con- 
tinue in  him  that  made  the  particular  estate,  or  where  the  particular 
estate  is  derived  out  of  his  estate,  as  here.  [Littleton  said  (§  19): 
"  In  every  gift  in  tail  without  more  saying  the  reversion  of  the  fee 
simple  is  in  the  donor."]  Tenant  in  fee  simple  maketh  gift  in  tail, 
so  it  is  of  a  lease  for  life  or  for  years.  .  .  . 

If  a  man  make  a  gift  in  tail,  or  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to 
his  own  right  heirs,  this  remainder  is  void,  and  he  hath  the  reversion 
in  him. 

Note.  —  There  may  be  a  reversion  in  an  estate,  less  than  a  fee 
simple.  Thus  if  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  for  years,  no  matter 
how  long  such  term  of  years  may  be  (see  Earl  of  Derby  v.  Taylor, 
1  East  502),  or  if  tenant  for  years  makes  a  sublease. 


KING  V.  DUNHAM. 

31  Ga.  743.     1861. 

Jenkins,  J.  Complainants  seek  by  their  bill  to  set  aside  a  decree 
rendered  in  a  former  suit  in  Chancery  (which  they  attach  as  an  ex- 
hibit), reforming  the  marriage  settlement  of  Thomas  K.  Dunham  and 
Sarah  A. ,  his  wife  (formerly  Anderson) ,  to  which  they  were  not  parties. 
They  claim  to  have  had  under  the  original  settlement  an  interest, 
which  was  divested  by  the  decree  reforming  it.  They  allege,  that  not 
having  been  parties  to  that  suit,  they  are  not  bound  by  the  decree, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  there  is  a  preliminary  question 
which  must  be  determined  in  their  favor  before  their  right  to  im- 
peach the  former  decree  can  be  recognized,  viz. :  whether  they  had  a 
vested  interest  under  the  marriage  settlement  anterior  to  ite  refor- 
mation. By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  the  property  was  settled 
to  the  use  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  during  their  joint  lives,  then 
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to  the  use  of  the  survivor,  then  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  his,  her, 
or  their  heirs  and  assigns,  if  such  there  be,  and  in  default  of  such  is- 
sue, to  the  "heirs  of  the  wife,  (the  property  bemg  hers,)  the  prop- 
erty reverting  back  after  the  death  of  the  survivor  to  the  heirs  of 
Sarah  Anderson,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
and  not  the  heirs  of  the  said  Thomas  K.  Dunham."  It  is  under  the 
last  clause  that  complainants  claim  to  take  as  purchasers.  If  they 
did  so  take  upon  the  execution  of  the  marriage  settlement,  the  sub- 
sequent decree  reforming  it  did  infringe  their  vested  rights,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  now,  in  opi)osition  to  the  validity  of  that 
decree,  but  not  otherwise. 

After  the  termination  of  the  life-estates  created  by  the  settlement, 
and  on  failure  of  issue  of  the  marriage,  the  remainder  was  limited 
to  the  heirs  of  the  grantor.  To  enable  the  plaintiffs  in  error  to  take  as 
purchasers  these  words,  "the  heirs  of  Sarah  Anderson,"  must  appear 
to  be  descriptive  of  certain  persons  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Had  the  grantor  used  the  words,  "to  the  heirs  of  said  Sarah  A.  now 
living,"  or  "to  such  persons  as  would  be  the  heirs  of  the  said  Sarah 
A.  were  she  now  dead,"  then  the  words  would  be  descriptio  person' 
arurriy  and  those  answering  that  description  would  have  taken  as 
purchasers.  There  must  be  some  words  amounting  to  a  description 
of  a  person,  or  of  persons,  or  something  in  the  context  clearly  mdi- 
catingthat  the  remainder,  so  created,  shall  vest.  1st  Feame  on  R^n's, 
208.  Where  the  word  "heirs"  only  is  used,  it  must  be  taken  in  its 
most  general  sense,  as  referring  to  those  persons  who,  upon  the  death 
of  the  grantor  (in  this  case),  would  be  her  heirs.  ^^Nemo  est  heres 
viventis"  and  where  the  term  is  used  in  this  general  sense,  the  iden- 
tification of  those  to  take  upon  the  happening  of  the  contingency, 
is  necessarily  postponed  to  the  death  of  that  person,  as  whose  heirs 
they  are  to  take.  In  this  view,  had  the  plaintiffs  in  error  died  before 
the  grantor,  they  of  course  could  not  have  taken,  nor  could  their 
heirs  through  them. 

Again,  had  the  grantor  survived  her  husband,  Dunham  (there 
being  no  children  of  this  marriage),  and  then  married  again,  not  hav- 
ing survived  her  second  husband,  had  then  died,  leaving  children  of 
the  second  marriage,  and  the  plaintiffs  in  error  surviving  her,  the 
latter  could  hot  have  taken,  because  the  children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage having  intervened,  would  have  been  her  heirs  to  their  exclusion. 
Then  it  is  clear  that  no  interest  vested  in  them. 

But  to  escape  this  conclusion,  we  are  called  upon  to  hold,  that  the 
words  "heirs  of  Sarah  A.  Anderson"  in  this  deed,  mean  such  persons 
as  would  be  her  heirs  should  she  die  that  instant  —  mean  heirs  ap- 
parent or  presumptive.  If  there  be  any  law  for  such  construction 
we  are  not  aware  of  it. 

In  our  view  of  this  case,  there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to  the  rule 
in  Shelley's  case,  which  has  been  pressed  upon  our  consideration;  and 
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consequently,  the  very  able  and  learned  argument  of  counsel  for 
plaintiffs  in  error,  in  reply,  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  brought  within 
that  rule,  does  not  control  the  case.  These  arguments  have  been 
highly  entertaming  and  instructive,  but  we  place  the  case  upon  an* 
other  position  assumed  by  counsel  for  defendants  in  error,  viz:  ''A 
limitation  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantor  will  continue  in  himself  as 
the  reversion  in  fee."  Feame  on  Remainders,  50  and  51 ;  Preston  on 
Estates,  291;  1  P.  Williams,  359;  2d  Blackstone's  Ck)m.  241,  note. 

Thus  considered,  the  reversion  took  effect  in  the  grantor  and  upon 
her  death  the  estate  would  have  passed  to  such  persons  as  then  be- 
came her  heirs  at  law;  but  as  it  could  not  be  known  who  those  per- 
sons would  be  until  her  death,  no  person  took  a  vested  interest  dur- 
ing her  life,  and  no  person  could  take,  under  that  clause,  any  interest 
whatever,  vested,  or  contingent,  as  purchasers. 

Had  that  clause  been  omitted  entirely  upon  the  happening  of  the 
specified  contingency,  the  estate  would  have  reverted,  and  would 
have  passed  to  those  whose  heirship  to  the  grantor  was  established 
by  her  death. 

The  deed  does  no  more  than  specify  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
estate,  which  it  would  have  taken  by  law,  without  the  specification. 

In  this  view,  Mrs.  Dunham  had  a  perfect  right  to  consent  to  the 
proposed  reformation  of  the  settlement;  and  the  decree,  making  that 
reformation  with  her  consent,  divested  no  pre-existing  rights. 

We  aflSrm  the  judgment  of  the  court  sustaining  the  demurrer. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES, 
H  325,  326,  347. 

Estates  which  men  have  in  lands  or  tenements  upon  condition  are 
of  two  sorts,  viz.  either  they  have  estate  upon  condition  in  deed,  or 
upon  condition  in  law,  etc.  Upon  condition  in  deed  is,  as  if  a  man  by 
deed  indented  enfeoffs  another  in  fee  simple,  reserving  to  him  and  his 
heirs  yearly  a  certain  rent,  payable  at  one  feast  or  divers  feasts  per 
annum,  on  condition  that  if  the  rent  be  behind,  etc.,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  into  the  same  lands  or  tenements 
to  enter,  etc.  And  if  it  happen  the  rent  to  be  behind  by  a  week  after 
any  day  of  payment  of  it,  or  by  a  month  after  any  day  of  payment 
of  it,  or  by  half  a  year,  etc.,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  feoffor 
and  his  heirs  to  enter,  etc.  In  these  cases,  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  at 
such  time,  or  before  such  time  limited  and  specified  within  the  condi- 
tion comprised  in  the  indenture,  then  may  the  feoffor  or  his  heirs 
enter  into  such  lands  or  tenements,  and  them  in  his  former  estate  to 
have  and  hold,  and  the  feoffee  quite  to  oust  thereof.  And  it  is  called 
an  estate  upon  condition,  because  that  the  estate  of  the  feoffee  is 
defeasible,  if  the  condition  be  not  performed,  etc. 
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In  the  same  manner  it  is,  if  lands  be  given  in  tail,  or  let  for  term 
of  life  or  of  years,  upon  condition,  etc. 

The  second  thing  is,  that  no  entry  nor  re-entry  (which  is  all  one) 
may  be  reserved  or  given  to  any  person,  but  only  to  the  feoffor,  or  to 
the  donor,  or  to  the  lessor,  or  to  their  heirs:  and  such  re-entry  cannot 
be  given  to  any  other  person. 


WINN  V,  STATE. 

65  Ark.  360.     1802. 

Hughes,  J.  This  is  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Pope  circuit 
court,  convicting  appellant  of  a  violation  of  section  1808  of  Mans- 
field's Digest,  which  is  as  follows: 

'^  Every  person  who  shall  take  or  keep  possession  of  any  real  estate 
by  actual  force  or  violence,  without  the  authority  of  law,  or  who, 
being  armed  with  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  by  violence  to 
any  person  entitled  to  the  possession,  or  by  putting  in  fear  of  imme- 
diate danger  to  his  person,  obtain  or  keep  possession  of  any  such  real 
estate  or  property  without  legal  authority,  shall,  on  conviction,  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year." 

D.  F.  Moore  and  R.  L.  Davis  held  possession  of  the  real  estate 
described  in  the  indictment  by  virtue  of  a  lease  executed  by  the 
appellant,  C.  M.  Winn.  The  lease  was  read  in  evidence,  and  was  as 
follows: 

"This  indenture,  made  this  27th  day  of  December,  a.d.,  1887,  by 
and  between  C.  M.  Wum,  and  D.  F.  Moore  and  R.  L.  Davis,  Wit- 
nesseth:  That  the  said  C.  M.  Winn  hereby  leases  unto  said  D.  F. 
Moore  and  R.  L.  Davis,  the  following  described  piece  of  land,  to 
wit: 

"To  hold  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  date;  said  lease  expiring 
on  the  27th  day  of  December,  a.d.,  1893.  And  the  said  D.  F.  Moore 
and  R.  L.  Davis,  for  themselves,  their  executors  and  administrators, 
do  hereby  covenant  to  and  with  the  said  C.  M.  Winn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  that  they  will  dig  a  ditch  the  entire  length  of  said  piece  of 
ground,  extending  along  its  north  line,  said  ditch  to  be  eighteen 
inches  wide  at  top,  twelve  inches  wide  at  bottom  and  eighteen  inches 
deep.  That  they  will  have  said  land  cleared  and  ditch  dug  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  the  term  of  leajse;  that  they  will  build  a 
lawful  fence  around  said  land,  and  keep  the  said  fence  in  good  repaii 
during  the  time  of  said  lease;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  they  agree  to  forfeit  said  lease. 
Said  C.  M.  Winn  also  hereby  leases  unto  the  said  D.  F.  Moore  and 
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R.  L.  Davis  the  following  described  piece  of  land,  to  wit: ...  To  hold 
for  the  term  of  four  years  from  this  date,  said  lease  expiring  the  27th 
day  of  December,  1891.  And  the  said  D.  F.  Moore  and  R.  L.  Davis, 
for  themselves,  their  executors  and  administrators,  do  hereby  cove- 
nant, to  and  with  the  said  C.  M.  Winn,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that 
they  will  enclose  said  piece  of  land  with  a  lawful  fence,  and  have  said 
land  in  cultivation  by  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  lease;  and  that  they 
will  keep  said  fence  in  good  repair  until  the  close  or  expiration  of 
said  lease;  and  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  stipula- 
tions, they  hereby  agree  to  forfeit  said  lease. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands, -this  28th 
day  of  December,  1887. 

"Witness:  "C.  M.  Winn, 

"L.  Russell.  "D.  F.  Moore. 

"R.L.  Davis." 

Moore  and  Davis  entered  upon  the  land  under  the  above  lease, 
and  remained  in  possession  during  the  years  1888  and  1889,  and 
until  they  were  dispossessed  by  appellant.  On  the  5th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  they  were  served  with  a  notice  from  appellant,  declaring 
the  lease  forfeited,  and  prohibiting  their  going  on  the  land  in  the 
future.  A  month  afterwards,  appellant,  in  the  absence  of  his  lessees, 
re-entered  upon  the  land;  and  when  Moore  and  his  brother,  to  whom 
Davis  had  assigned  his  interest  under  the  lease,  attempted  to  come 
upon  the  premises,  he  prevented  their  so  doing  by  threatening  to  kill 
them  with  a  gun,  with  which  he  had  armed  himself.  The  State  oflFered 
testimony  to  show  that  the  stipulations  in  the  lease  had  been  per- 
formed, and  that  therefore  there  was  no  forfeiture;  appellant  oflFered 
to  prove  that  the  stipulations  had  not  been  performed.  The  court 
refused  to  admit  this  testimony.  The  jury  returned  a  special  verdict, 
finding  that  the  defendant  held  the  land  by  force,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment.  Motions  in  arrest  and  for  a  new  trial  were  filed  and 
overruled,  exceptions  saved  and  appeal  taken. 

Were  the  stipulations  in  the  lease  that  Moore  was  to  make  im- 
provements as  therein  provided  by  a  specified  time  conditions  or 
covenants?  The  lease  provides  that  if  the  lessees  "failed  to  comply 
with  any  of  its  stipulations,  they  hereby  agree  to  forfeit  said  lease." 
This  we  understand  and  construe  to  mean  that  if  the  lessees  failed  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  stipulations  of  the  lease  within  the  time 
therein  provided,  then  their  rights  thereunder  should  cease,  and  that 
they  would  surrender  possession  of  the  premises  to  the  appellant  on 
demand.  See  Post  v.  Weil,  115  N.Y.  36fr-69-70  and  71.  We  hold 
therefore  that  the  stipulations  were  conditions  and  not  covenants. 
Upon  the  breach  of  their  conditions  did  a  right  of  entry  accrue  to  the 
appellant?  If  he  was  the  owner  of  the  property,  he  had  a  right  to 
possession,  upon  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease  under  which 
the  lessees  held.  Under  such  a  condition  he  was  certainly  entitled  to 
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a  re-entry  for  condition  broken,  though  not  to  use  force  to  effect  the 
re-entry. 

He  used  no  force  but  took  possession  peaceably  in  the  absence  of  the 
tenants  from  the  premises,  and  if  he  had  the  lawful  right  to  posses- 
sion peaceably  acquired,  he  had  the  right  to  protect  his  possession  by 
force,  if  necessary,  as  well  against  his  former  tenants  as  any  one  else 
proposing  to  take  possession  without  right.  A  clearer  case  of  a  land- 
lord's right  to  use  force  can  scarcely  be  stated  than  where  a  legal 
possession  has  been  gained,  and  force  is  only  employed  to  defend  it. 
This  is  an  undisputed  right,  according  to  a  practically  unanimous 
opinion  wherever  the  question  has  arisen.  4  Am.  Law  Rev.  439.  It 
is  held  in  Vermont  that  "if  one  have  the  right  to  enter  and  take  pos- 
session of  premises  in  the  occupancy  of  another,  his  entry  will  be 
legal  and  not  contrary  to  the  statute  concerning  forcible  entry  and 
detainer,  if  made  while  the  other  party  is  temporarily  absent  from 
the  premises,  leaving  no  one  there."  Mussey  v.  ScoU,  32  Vt.  82. 

It  follows  that  the  testimony  excluded  by  the  court  as  to  the  per- 
formance or  non-performance  by  the  lessees  of  the  appellant  of  the 
stipulations  in  the  lease  in  reference  to  improvements  was  material 
and  necessary  to  enable  the  jury  to  determine  whether  appellant's 
entry  was  a  lawful  entry.  This  question  should  have  been  determined 
by  the  jury  upon  evidence. 

For  the  error  committed  in  the  exclusion  of  this  testimony  the 
cause  is  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 


VAN  RENSSELAER  v.  BALL. 

19  N.Y.  100.     1859. 

Action  in  the  nature  of  ejectment,  brought  to  recover  the  posses- 
sion of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Berne,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
W.  F.  Allen,  without  a  jury,  in  January,  1857. 

The  plaintiff  gave  in  evidence  an  indenture  executed  by  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  the  elder,  now  deceased,  and  William  Ball,  dated 
October  20th,  1792,  by  which  the  former  conveyed  to  Ball  the  prem- 
ises in  question,  in  fee,  reserving  an  annual  rent,  payable  in  wheat 
and  fowls,  and  in  a  day's  service  each  year.  The  indenture  contains 
a  covenant  for  the  payment  of  rent,  and  clauses  of  distress  and  for 
re-entry,  in  all  respects  like  those  contained  in  the  conveyance  given 
in  evidence  in  the  case  of  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Hays,  19  N.Y.  68.  It 
was  proved  that  W.  Ball,  the  grantee,  died  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  before  the  trial,  and  that  the  defendant,  his  son,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  the  premises,  which  was  described  in  the  testimony, 
having  entered  under  his  father.   The  defendant  had  paid  rent  for 
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his  father  during  his  lifetime;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  rent 
had  been  paid  since  his  death. 

Denio,  J.  A  condition  annexed  to  a  conveyance  in  fee  that  the 
grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  pay  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs 
an  annual  rent,  and  that  in  default  of  payment  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs  may  re-enter,  is  a  lawful  condition.  Littleton  puts  it  as  an 
example  of  a  condition  in  deed,  at  the  commencement  of  that  part 
of  his  treatise  which  relates  to  estates  upon  condition.  Such  an  es- 
tate, he  says,  "is  as  if  a  man  by  deed  indented  enfeoffs  another  in 
fee  simple,  reserving  to  him  and  his  heirs,  yearly,  a  certain  rent  pay- 
able at  one  feast  or  divers  feasts,  per  annum,  on  condition  that  if 
the  rent  be  behind,  etc.,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  feoffor  and 
his  heirs  to' enter,  etc.,  and  if  it  hapi)en  the  rent  to  be  behind  by  a 
week  after  any  day  of  payment  of  it,  or  by  a  month  after  any  day 
of  payment  of  it,  or  by  half  a  year,  etc.,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs  to  enter,  etc.  In  these  cases,  if  the  rent 
be  not  paid  at  such  time,  or  before  such  time  Umited  and  specified 
within  the  condition  comprised  in  the  indenture,  then  may  the  feoffor 
or  his  heirs  enter  into  such  lands  or  tenements,  and  them  of  his  for- 
mer estate,  to  have  and  hold,  and  the  feoffee  quite  to  oust  thereof. 
And  it  is  called  an  estate  upon  condition,  because  that  the  estate 
of  the  feoffee  is  defeasible,  if  the  condition  be  riot  performed,"  etc. 
(§  325.)  The  systematic  writers  upon  the  law  of  real  proi)erty,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  have  assumed  the  legahty  of  such  conditions; 
and  the  substance  of  the  condition  in  the  conveyance  under  con- 
sideration is  usually  put  as  an  example.  2  Bl.  Com.  154;  Cruise's 
Dig.,  vol.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1,  pi.  3,  9;  4  Kent  Com.  123.  Among  the  numer- 
ous authorities  referred  to  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  single  dictum  or  the  slightest  hint  that  such  condi- 
tions were  contrary  to  law,  or  that  they  could  only  be  attached  to 
estates  for  Ufe  or  years,  or  that  a  common-law  tenure  between  the 
parties,  or  a  reversion  in  the  grantors,  were  necessary  to  uphold 
them. 


DOE  V.  BATEMAN. 

2  B.  <Sb  Aid.  168.     1818. 

Ejectment  for  two  messuages,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea. 
The  demise  was  laid  on  the  26th  December,  1817.  The  cause  was 
tried  at  the  sittings  after  Easter  Term,  1818,  before  Abbott,  J., 
when  a  verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  on  a  case  which  stated  in  substance  as  follows:  The  de- 
fendant Bateman  being  possessed  of  a  term  of  years  in  the  premises 
in  question,  by  a  lease  dated  12th  May,  1812,  demised  the  premises 
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to  Freeman,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  for  a  term  co-extensive  with 
his  own  term,  reserving  rent,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  one 
of  which  was,  that  Freeman  should  not  open  a  public-house  on  the 
premises  without  the  hcence,  in  writing,  of  Bateman.  The  lease  con- 
tamed  the  usual  clause  for  re-entry  in  case  of  a  breach  of  any  of  the 
covenants  or  conditions.  Freeman  entered  into  the  premises,  and 
afterwards  opened  a  public-house  without  having  obtained  the 
licence  in  writing  of  Bateman;  and  the  latter  having  entered  for  the 
breach  of  this  condition,  this  ejectment  was  brought  by  Freeman  to 
recover  the  possession.  This  case  was  argued  by  Curwood  for  the 
plamtiff,  and  Taddy,  Serjt.,  for  the  defendant.  For  the  plaintiff  it 
was  contended,  that  the  defendant  having  parted  with  his  whole 
term,  had  no  reversion,  and  therefore  no  right  of  entry  for  the  con- 
dition broken;  that,  upon  assigning  his  whole  interest  to  the  plaintiff , 
the  privity  of  estate  was  destroyed,  and  that  a  right  of  entry  could 
not  be  reserved  to,  or  exist  in,  a  stranger.  On  the  other  side  it  was 
insisted,  that  the  condition  was  not  destroyed  by  the  defendant's 
having  granted  away  the  whole  reversion;  and  the  following  authori- 
ties were  cited:  Litt.  s.  347.  5  Vin.  Ab.  312.  pi.  17.  Bac.  Abr.  tit. 
Condition,  E.    Co.  litt.  202  a. 

Cvr.  adv.  wU. 
Abbott,  C.J.,  now  deUvered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  This  case 
was  argued  before  us  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  and  upon  the  facts  found,  the 
single  question  of  law  was  this,  whether  a  lessee  for  years,  having 
made  a  conveyance  operating  as  an  assignment  of  his  whole  interest 
in  the  land,  containing  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  assignee  not  to 
open  a  public-house  on  the  demised  premises  without  hcence,  and 
containing  also  a  clause  of  re-entry  on  breach  of  the  covenant,  could 
upon  an  actual  breach  thereof  enter  upon  the  land  and  avoid  his 
conveyance.  Or,  in  other  words,  whether,  if  an  assignment  of  a  term 
of  years  be  made  upon  a  condition,  the  assignment  shall  be  absolute 
and  the  condition  void.  No  question  arose  as  to  the  capacity  of  a 
real  or  personal  representative  to  make  the  entry;  for  the  entry  was 
made  by  the  assignor  himself.  The  only  argument  adduced  against 
the  right  of  entry  or  validity  of  the  condition  was,  that  an  entry 
must  always  be  made  by  a  person  entitled  to  the  reversion,  and  by 
no  other;  and  consequently  that  as  the  original  termor  had  in  this 
case,  by  the  deed  of  assignment,  parted  with  his  whole  estate,  and 
no  reversion  was  left  to  him,  he  could  not  enter.  And,  to  be  sure,  if 
the  premises  here  assumed  be  true,  the  conclusion  is  properly  drawn. 
But  we  think  the  premises  from  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
are  untrue.  And  that  they  are  untrue  is  manifest  from  the  familiar 
case  put  in  Lit.  sect.  325,  of  a  feoffment  in  fee  rendering  rent,  with 
a  clause  of  re-entry,  if  the  rent  be  unpaid;  in  which  case  it  is  said 
the  feoffor  or  his  heirs  may  enter  for  the  condition  broken.  In  this 
case,  the  feoffor  has  no  reversion;  the  lands  are  not;  nor  since  the 
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Statute  of  Quia  EmpioreSj  can  be  holden  of  him,  but  must  be  holden 
of  the  superior  lord  of  the  fee.  Another  instance  is  also  mentioned 
in  Lord  Coke's  commentary  upon  this  section,  Ck).  Lit.  fo.  202.  Ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  Littleton,  the  party  making  the  entry  shall 
have  and  hold  the  land  in  his  former  estate;  but  according  to  the 
commentary,  although  this  is  regularly  true,  yet  it  faileth  in  many 
cases,  and  one  of  the  cases  of  failure  is  that  of  a  feoffment  in  fee  upon 
condition,  made  by  a  man  seised  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  feoffor 
dieth,  and  the  condition  is  broken.  The  heir  of  the  feoffor  shall  enter; 
yet  the  heir  at  the  time  of  his  entry  hath  no  reversion,  and  after  the 
entry  his  estate  doth  vanish,  and  presently  the  estate  is  vested  in  the 
wife.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  the 
verdict,  and  the  postea  must  be  delivered  to  him. 

Jitdgment  for  defendant. 


RICE  V.  BOSTON  &  WORCESTER  RAILROAD 

CORPORATION. 

12  AU.  (Mass.)  141.     1866. 

Wbit  op  entry  to  recover  a  parcel  of  land  in  Brighton:. 

At  the  trial  in  the  superior  court,  before  Vosb,  J.,  it  appeared 
that  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1834,  the  demandant's  father  conveyed 
the  demanded  premises  to  the  tenants  by  a  deed  of  warranty,  which 
stated  that  the  conveyance  was  made  upon  the  express  condition 
that  the  corporation  should  forever  maintam  and  keep  in  good 
repair  a  pass-way  over  the  same,  and  also  certain  fences;  the  premises 
being  land  over  which  the  railroad  of  the  tenants  passes.  The  de- 
mandant's father  then,  in  June,  1842,  conveyed  to  the  demandant  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  description  of  which  included  the  demanded 
premises,  by  a  deed  of  warranty;  and  died  intestate,  before  any 
breach  of  condition.  The  demandant  offered  evidence  of  a  breach  of 
condition  after  his  father's  death.  No  entry  for  breach  of  condition 
was  made  before  bringing  this  action.  The  judge  excluded  the 
offered  evidence,  and  instructed  the  jury  that  the  demandant  was 
not  entitled  to  recover;  and  a  verdict  was  accordingly  returned  for 
the  tenants.  The  demandant  alleged  exceptions. 

BiGELow,  C.J.  It  is  one  of  the  established  rules  of  the  common 
law  that  the  right  or  possibility  of  reverter  which  belongs  to  a  grantor 
of  an  estate  on  condition  subsequent  cannot  be  legally  conveyed  by 
deed  to  a  third  person  before  entry  for  a  breach.  This  rule  is  stated 
in  Co.  Litt.  214  a,  in  these  words:  "Nothing  m  action,  entry  or  re- 
entry can  be  granted  over;"  and  the  reason  given  is  "for  avoiding  of 
maintenance,  suppressing  of  rights  and  stirring  up  of  suits,"  which 
would  happen  if  men  were  permitted  "to  grant  before  they  be  in 
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possession."  This  ancient  doctrine  had  its  origin  in  the  eariy  stat- 
utes against  maintenance  and  champerty  in  England,  the  last  of 
which,  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  expressly  prohibited  the  granting  or 
taking  any  such  right  or  interest  under  penalty,  both  on  the  grantor 
and  the  buyer  or  taker,  of  forfeiting  the  whole  value  of  the  land  or 
interest  granted,  or,  as  Coke  expresses  it,  'Hhe  grantor  and  grantee 
(albeit  the  grant  be  merely  void)  are  within  the  danger  of  the 
statute."  Co.  Litt.  369  a.  The  principle  that  a  mere  right  of  entry 
into  land  is  not  the  subject  of  a  valid  grant  has  been  fully  recognized 
and  adopted  in  this  country  as  a  settled  rule  of  the  law  of  real  prop- 
erty, both  by  text  writers  and  courts  of  justice.  2  Cruise  Dig. 
(Greenl.  ed.)  tit.  xiii.  c.  1,  §  15.  1  Washburn  on  Real  Prop.  453;  2 
lb.  599.  1  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.  (5th  ed.)  113.  NicoU  v.  New  York 
iSt  Erie  Railroad,  2  Keman,  133.  Williams  v.  Jackson,  5  Johns.  498. 
Hooper  v.  Cummings,  45  Maine  359.  Guild  v.  Richards,  16  Gray. 

The  effect  of  a  grant  of  a  right  or  possibility  of  reverter  of  an  estate 
on  condition  is  thus  stated  in  1  Shep.  Touchstone,  157, 158:  A  condi- 
ion  "may  be  discharged  by  matter  ex  post  facto;  as  in  the  examples 
following.  If  one  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  of  land  upon  condition,  and 
after,  and  before  the  condition  broken,  he  doth  make  an  absolute 
feoffment,  or  levy  a  fine  of  all  or  part  of  the  land,  to  the  feoffee,  or 
any  other;  by  this  the  condition  is  gone  and  discharged  forever."  So 
in  5  Vin.  Ab.  Condition,  (I.  d  11.)  the  rule  is  said  to  be,  "when  condi- 
tion is  once  annexed  to  a  particular  estate,  and  after  by  other  deed 
the  reversion  is  granted  by  the  maker  of  the  condition,  now  the  con- 
dition is  gone."  See  also  1  Washburn  on  Real  Prop.  453.  Hooper  v. 
Cummings,  45  Maine,  359.  The  ori^nal  maker  of  the  condition  can- 
not enforce  it  after  he  has  parted  with  his  right  of  reverter,  nor  can 
his  alienee  take  advantage  of  a  breach,  because  the  right  was  not 
assignable.  In  the  light  of  these  principles  and  authorities,  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  clear  that  the  original  grantor  of  the  demanded 
premises  destroyed  or  discharged  the  condition  annexed  to'  his  grant 
to  the  defendants  by  aliening  the  estate  in  his  Ufetime  and  before 
any  breach  of  the  condition  had  taken  place. 

The  only  doubt  which  has  existed  in  our  minds  on  this  point  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  son  and  heir  of  the  original  grantor  of  the 
premises  is  the  demandant  in  this  action.  But  on  consideration  we 
are  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  son  took  nothing  by  the  deed,  but  also 
that  the  possibility  of  reverter  was  extinguished  so  that  the  original 
grantor  had  no  right  of  entry  for  breach  after  his  deed  to  his  son,  and 
the  latter  can  make  no  vaUd  claim  to  the  demanded  premises  either 
as  grantee  or  as  heir  for  a  breach  of  the  condition  attached  to  the 
original  grant.  A  condition  in  a  grant  of  land  can  be  reserved  only 
to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs.  But  the  latter  can  take  only  by  virtue 
of  the  privity  which  exists  between  ancestor  and  heir.  This  privity  is 
essential  to  the  right  of  the  heir  to  enter.  But  if  the  original  grantor 
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aiienes  the  right  or  possibility  in  bis  lifetime  before  breach,  the 
privity  between  him  and  his  heirs  as  to  the  possibility  of  reverter  is 
broken.  No  one  can  claim  as  heir  until  the  decease  of  the  grantor, 
because  nemo  est  ticerea  viventis;  and  upon  his  death  his  heir  has  no 
right  of  entry,  because  he  cannot  inherit  that  which  his  ancestor  had 
aliened  in  his  lifetime.  The  right  of  entry  is  gone  forever.  Perkins, 
§§  830-833.  Litt.  §  347. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  if  the  deed  is  void  and  conveys 
no  title  to  the  grantee,  the  right  of  entry  still  remains  in  the  grantor 
and  is  transmissible  to  his  heir.  This  argument  is  inconsistent  with 
the  authorities  already  cited,  which  sanction  the  doctrine  that 
alienation  by  a  grantor  of  an  estate  on  condition  before  breach  ex-* 
tinguishes  the  condition;  it  also  loses  sight  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  doctrine  rests.  The  policy  of  the  law  is  to  discourage  mainten- 
ance and  champerty.  Neither  party  to  a  conveyance  which  violates 
the  rule  of  law  can  allege  his  own  unlawful  act  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  advantage  to  himself.  The  grantor  of  a  right  of  entry 
cannot  be  heard  to  say  that  his  deed  was  void,  and  that  the  right  of 
entry  still  remains  in  him,  because  this  would  be  to  allow  him  to  set 
up  his  own  turpitude  in  engaging  in  a  champertous  transaction  as  the 
foundation  of  his  claim.  His  deed  is  therefore  effectual  to  estop  him 
from  setting  up  its  invalidity  as  the  ground  of  claiming  a  right  of 
entry  which  he  had  unlawfully  conveyed.  Nor  can  the  grantee  avail 
himself  of  the  grant  of  the  right  of  entry  for  a  like  reason.  He  cannot 
be  permitted  to  set  up  a  title  which  rests  upon  a  conveyance  which 
he  has  taken  hi  contravention  of  the  rules  of  law.  Both  parties  are 
therefore  cut  off  from  claiming  any  benefit  of  the  condition.  The 
grantor  cannot  aver  the  invalidity  of  his  own  deed,  nor  can  the 
grantee  rely  on  its  validity.  Both  being  participators  in  an  unlawful 
transaction,  neither  can  avail  himself  of  it  to  establish  a  title  in  a 
court  of  law.  It  is  always  competent  for  a  party  in  a  writ  of  entry  to 
allege  that  a  deed,  under  which  an  adverse  title  is  claimed,  although 
duly  executed,  passed  no  title  to  the  grantee,  either  because  the 
grantor  was  disseised  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  or  because  the  deed 
for  some  other  reason  did  not  take  effect.  Steams  on  Real  Actions, 
226. 

We  know  of  no  statute  which  has  changed  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  in  this  commonwealth  in  relation  to  the  alienation  of  a  right  of 
entry  for  breach  of  a  condition  in  a  deed.  By  these  rules,  without 
considering  the  other  grounds  of  defence  insisted  upon  at  the  trial, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  demandant  cannot  recover  the  demanded 
premises;  not  as  heir,  because  he  did  not  inherit  that  which  his  father 
had  conveyed  in  his  lifetime;  nor  as  purchaser,  because  his  deed  was 
void. 

Exceptione  overruled. 
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COKE  UPON  LITTLETON.  49  a. 

"The  remainder"  is  a  residue  of  an  estate  in  land  depending  upon 
a  particular  estate,  and  created  together  with  the  same,  and  in  law 
Latin  it  is  called  "remanere.*' 

Note.  —  If  A,  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  Blackacre,  gave  B  an  es- 
tate in  tail,  for  life,  or  for  years,  and  did  no  more,  the  reversion 
would  be  in  A.  But  the  common  law  permitted  A,  after  giving  the 
estate  to  B,  to  proceed  and  give  other  estates  to  other  persons,  — 
for  example,  A  might  ^ve  B  an  estate  for  life,  C.  an  estate  for  life, 
D  an  estate  for  life,  and  E  an  estate  in  fee.  The  estates  given  to  C, 
D,  and  E  were  remainders. 

The  common  law  did  not  permit  the  creation  of  any  future  estates 
in  favor  of  strangers,  except  remainders. 


FEARNE.  ON  CONTINGENT  REMAINDERS.  261. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  conveyances  at  common  law,  that  every 
remainder  must  be  so  limited  as  to  wait  for  the  determination  of  the 
particular  estate,  before  it  is  to  take  effect  in  possession;  and  not  to 
take  effect  in  prejudice  or  exclusion  of  the  preceding  estate.  This  rule 
not  only  flows  of  necessity  from  the  definition  of  a  remainder .  .  . 
but  also  follows,  as  the  consequence  of  a  maxim  at  common  law, 
that  none  shall  take  advantage  of  a  condition,  but  the  party  from 
whom  the  condition  moves  (i.e.,  the  grantor)  and  his  heirs.  .  .  . 

Thus,  for  instance;  if  a  lease  for  life  be  made  upon  condition,  that 
if  a  stranger  pay  to  the  lessor  201.  then  immediately  the  land  shall 
remain  to  the  same  stranger,  this  remainder,  it  seems,  is  void;  for 
the  tenant  for  life  ought  to  have  it  during  his  life,  and,  if  so,  during 
that  time  the  stranger  cannot  have  it;  for  he  can  take  no  advantage 
of  the  condition. 

Note.  —  "  Conditions  can  only  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grantor  and  his  heirs."  4  Kent  C!om.  127. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  it  was  possible  to  give 
an  estate  to  B,  and  to  provide  that,  on  an  event,  B's  estate  should  be 
cut  short  and  an  estate  to  C  should  begin.  See  Chapter  VIII,  infra. 
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6  Rawle  (Pa.)  9.    1886. 

Land  was  given  to  Charlotte  for  life,  and  then  to  ''her  only  heir 
during  its  life.'' 
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Kennedy,  J.  By  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  devise  of  the  land  to 
the  daughter  is  hmited  to  her  expressly  for  life.  This  limitation, 
although  express,  would  not  perhaps  be  suflScient  to  take  this  de- 
vise out  of  the  operation  of  the  rule  recognized  and  laid  down  in 
Shelley's  Case^  seeing  there  is  a  remainder  over  limited  by  the  will 
to  her  heir.  PauLy  v.  LowdaU,  Sty.  249,  273;  Dvbber  v.  Trollop,  8 
Vin.  233,  tit.  Devise fV.  a.  pi.  13;  Moore  v.  Parker ,  Skin.  669;  Robivr 
son  V.  Robinson,  1  Burr.  38.  But  to  this  remauider  to  her  heir  there 
is  also  superadded  an  express  limitation  for  the  life  of  such  heir, 
which  goes  to  show  clearly  that  the  testator  did  not  intend  by  his 
will  to  give  to  his  daughter  a  feensimple  estate  in  the  land,  but  that 
she  should  have  barely  an  estate  for  her  life;  and  that  her  heir  or 
heirs,  whoever  he,  she,  or  they  might  happen  to  be  at  her  death, 
should  take  by  purchase  a  remainder  for  life  also.  Besides,  if  he  had 
intended  that  his  daughter  should  have  the  fee  in  the  land,  it  was 
imnecessary  and  useless  in  him  to  have  made  a  will  for  that  purpose, 
because  she  would  have  taken  it  by  operation  of  law  without. 

The  word  "heir"  then  could  not  have  been  used  here  by  the  tes- 
tator with  a  view  to  set  forth  the  nature  and  quantum  of  estate  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  his  daughter,  but  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
the  person  who  should  have  the  remainder  for  life  in  the  land  after 
her  death.  It  was  meant  by  him  to  be  understood  as  a  descripiio  per- 
soncBj  as  in  Haddon's  Case,  where  the  testator  "devised  to  one  for 
life,  and  so  afterwards  to  every  person  that  should  be  his  heir,  for 
life  only,"  and  it  was  adjudged  in  the  Common  Pleas  to  carry  an 
estate  in  possession  to  the  tenant  for  life,  with  a  remainder  for  life 
to  the  next  heir,  and  nothing  more.  .  .  .  Having  now  shown  that  the 
word  "heir"  in  the  case  under  consideration,  must  be  construed 
a  word  of  purchase  and  not  of  limitation,  it  in  the  next  place  becomes 
material  to  determine  whether  the  remainder  for  life  given  to  the 
heir  of  the  first  devisee,  was  vested  or  contingent.  It  is  certain  that 
the  daughter  could  have  no  heir  during  her  Ufe,  for  the  rule  of  law 
in  this  respect  is  nemo  est  hceres  viventis.  As  no  person  then  could 
become  her  heir  during  her  life,  it  was  altogether  uncertain  who  might 
happen  to  be  her  heir  at  her  death.  ...  In  Moore  v.  Parker,  Skin. 
659,  RoLLE,  Chief  Justice,  lays  it  down,  "if  a  devise  be  to  a  man  for 
life,  and  after  to  his  heir,  this  is  an  estate  in  fee;  but  if  it  be  to  the 
heirs  of  such  heir,  such  devise  then  is  a  contingent  remainder;"  the 
word  "heirs"  in  this  latter  case  being  engrafted  on  the  word  "heir," 
renders  it,  as  in  the  case  at  bar,  a  designalio  personce,  or  word  of  pur- 
chase, and  makes  it  altogether  uncertain,  during  the  Ufe  of  the  first 
devisee,  who  the  person  may  be  that  will  answer  to  the  description 
of  his  heir  at  his  death,  and  hence  the  remainder  limited  to  such  heir 
is  contingent,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  person  who  is  to 
take  it.  From  the  authorities,  then,  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  devise  over  in  the  case  before  us,  it  appears,  with' 
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out  any  doubt,  to  be  a  contingent,  and  not  a  vested  remainder, 
limited  to  the  heir  of  the  daughter  for  life. 

Note.  —  The  cases  distinguishing  between  vested  and  contingent 
remainders  are  very  numerous.  It  is  submitted  that  they  are  prop- 
erly to  be  distinguished  by  the  following  test:  — 

A  future  estate  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  await  the  determina- 
tion of  prior  estates  before  it  becomes  an  estate  in  possession.  If 
the  owner  of  the  future  estate  is  in  being  and  ascertained,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  land  whenever  the  preceding  estate 
or  estates  determine,  his  remainder  is  vested. 

All  other  remainders  are  contingent.  For  example;  if  land  is  given 
to  B  for  life,  remainder  to  B's  unborn  son.  Here  the  remainderman 
is  not  in  existence.  Or,  if  land  is  given  to  B  for  life,  remainder  for  life 
to  such  person  as  may  be  the  heir  of  B,  as  in  the  principal  case.  The 
person  who  will  prove  to  be  the  heir  may,  or  may  not,  be  in  being, 
but,  in  either  case,  is  as  yet  unascertained.  Or,  if  land  is  given  to  an 
ascertained  person  in  being,  but  upon  a  condition,  as  where  land  is 
given  to  B  for  life,  remainder  to  C,  if  C  marries. 

If  land  is  given  to  B  for  life,  remainder  to  C  for  life,  and  C  is  in 
being,  C  has  a  vested  remainder.  The  possibility  that  C  may  die 
before  B  and  therefore  never  enjoy  the  land  is  immaterial. 

There  are  in  some  States  statutes  which  lay  down  tests  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  vested  and  contingent  remainders,  which  differ 
from  the  test  set  forth  above. 


BAILS  V.  DAVIS. 

241  lU.  536.     1909. 

Mr.  Justice  Dunn  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

A  demurrer  was  sustained  to  a  bill  for  partition  filed  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Macon  County,  the  bill  was  dismissed  for  want  of  equity  and 
the  complainants  have  appealed. 

The  complainants  deraign  title  from  Jonas  Nye.  He  conveyed 
the  premises  by  a  statutory  quit-claim  deed  "to  Joseph  Kretzer  and 
Mora  Kretzer,  his  wife,  during  their  natural  lives  and  after  their 
death  to  the  heirs  of  said  Joseph  Kretzer."  The  Kretzers  were  after- 
ward divorced  and  Mora  Kretzer  conveyed  all  interest  in  the  prem- 
ises to  Joseph  Kretzer,  whose  title  by  subsequent  conveyances  has 
become  vested  in  the  complainants.  Joseph  Kretzer  has  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  conveyed  his  interest  in  the  premises  to  the  other,  who 
was  made  a  party  to  the  bill  and  filed  the  demurrer. 

Appellants  claim  to  be  seized  of  the  premises  in  fee  simple. 
Whether  they  are  so  seized  depends  upon  the  question  whether  the 
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title  conveyed  by  Jonas  Nye  to  Joseph  Kretzer  was  a  fee  or  only  a 
life  estate.  The  language  of  the  deed  purports  to  convey  the  premiscid 
to  the  grantees  during  their  joint  lives  and  after  their  death  to  the 
heirs  of  Joseph  Kretzer.  Appellants  claim  that  this  deed  is  within 
the  rule  in  Shelley's  Case  and  conveyed  a  fee  to  Joseph  Kretzer,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  life  estate  of  Mora  Kretzer  as  a  tenant  in  common  of 
the  premises,  and  that  by  the  conveyance  of  her  mterest  the  whole 
estate  vested  in  Joseph  Kretzer.  No  brief  has  been  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  appellees. 

Under  the  nile  ui  Shelley's  Case,  which  is  in  force  in  this  State,  if 
an  estate  for  life  is  granted  by  any  instrument  and  the  remainder  is 
limited  by  the  same  instrument,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  to 
the  heirs  of  the  life  tenant,  the  life  tenant  takes  the  remainder  as  well 
as  the  life  estate.  The  rule  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  rules 
of  property  and  is  unshaken  in  this  State.  In  determming  whether 
it  is  applicable  in  a  given  case  the  question  does  not  turn  upon  the 
quantity  of  estate  intended  to  be  given  to  the  first  taker,  whether  a 
life  estate  or  more,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  ^tate  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  heirs,  whether  by  inheritance  or  otherwise.  Vangieson  v. 
Henderson,  150  111.  119;  Ward  v.  Butler,  239  id.  462.  When  the  heir 
takes  in  the  character  of  heir  he  must  take  in  the  quality  of  heir,  and 
all  heirs  taking  as  heirs  must  take  by  descent.  Baker  v.  Scott,  62  111. 
86.  The  limitation  to  heirs  by  that  name  as  a  class,  to  take  in  succes- 
sion from  generation  to  generation,  requires  the  estate  of  inheritance 
imported  by  that  limitation  to  vest  in  the  first  taker.  The  language 
of  the  deed  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  the  estate  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Ejnetzer.  He  is  given  an  estate  for  life 
with  remainder  in  fee  to  his  heirs  as  a  class,  without  reference  to 
individuals  or  any  other  condition.  The  estate  thus  given  to  the  heirs 
by  the  operation  of  the  rule  vests  in  the  life  tenant. 

The  requisites  of  the  rule  are  stated  to  be,  first,  a  freehold  estate; 
second,  a  limitation  of  the  remainder  to  the  heir  or  heirs  of  the  body 
of  the  person  taking  the  freehold  estate  by  the  name  of  heirs  as  a 
class  and  without  explanation,  as  meaning  sons,  children,  etc.;  third, 
the  estates  of  freehold  and  in  remainder  must  be  created  by  the  same 
instrument;  fourth,  the  estates  must  be  of  the  same  quality,  —  that 
is,  both  legal  or  both  equitable.  Baker  v.  Scott,  supra ;  Ward  v.  BuUer, 
supra.  All  these  requisites  are  present  here,  viz.,  a  life  estate  to 
Joseph  Kretzer  and  a  remainder  in  fee  simple  to  his  heirs, — both 
legal  estates  created  by  one  deed. 

Two  reasons  suggest  themselves  which  might  be  urged  against  the 
application  of  the  rule:  (1)  The  life  estate  is  in  one-half  the  property 
only,  while  the  remainder  is  in  the  whole;  (2)  the  life  estate  might  be 
determined  by  the  death  of  Mora  Kretzer  in  the  lifetime  of  Joseph, 
thus  destroying  the  remainder  by  determining  the  particular  estate 
before  the  happening  of  the  contingency  which  would  determine  the 
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persons  who  would  succeed  to  the  remainder.  Neither  of  these  rea- 
•sons,  however,  is  a  valid  objection  to  the  application  of  the  rule.  It  is 
not  a  requisite  that  the  estate  given  to  the  ancestor  and  that  to  the 
heirs  shall  be  of  the  same  quantity.  Ward  v.  BvUer,  supra.  The  rule 
has  no  effect  upon  the  estate  given  to  the  ancestor.  It  affects  only 
the  remainder  given  to  the  heirs  and  causes  such  remainder  to  vest 
in  the  ancestor  and  not  in  the  heirs.  If  there  is  a  merger  in  the  ances- 
tor, it  follows,  not  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  operation  of  the  rule, 
but  from  the  operation  of  another  independent  rule  of  law  in  regard 
to  separate  estates  which  in  any  manner  become  vested  in  one  per- 
son. In  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  supposed  contingent  re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Kretzer  who  cannot  be  known  in  his 
lifetime,  by  the  termination  of  the  particular  estate  before  his  death, 
the  rule  that  contingent  remainders  are  destroyed  which  do  not  vest 
at  or  before  the  termination  of  the  particular  estate  has  no  applica- 
tion. There  is  no  contingency,  because  the  remainder  which  is 
expressed  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Kretzer  the  law  declares  to  be 
a  remainder  to  Joseph  Kretzer,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  made 
expressly  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

Where  there  is  a  limitation  to  several  for  their  lives  with  a  remainder 
in  fee  to  the  heirs  of  one  of  them,  the  estate  in  remainder  vests  at 
once  in  the  ancestor  to  whose  heirs  it  purports  to  be  given.  Fuller  v. 
Cfiamier,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  682;  BvUard  v.  Goffe,  20  Pick.  252.  The  limi- 
tation to  the  heirs  must  be  to  the  heirs  of  a  person  taking  a  particular 
estate  of  freehold,  but  if  it  is  confined  to  such  heirs  then  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  there  be  several  ancestors  taking  the  particular  estate 
or  only  one;  nor  whether  their  estates  be  several,  provided  they  all 
take,  or  joint;  nor  whether  the  remainder  be  to  the  heirs  of  all  or  only 
of  some  or  one  of  such  ancestors;  nor  whether  the  estate  to  the  an- 
cestor be  such  as  may  possibly  determine  in  the  lifetime  of  such 
ancestor  or  not.  Watkins  on  Descent,  162—164;  Feame  on  Contin- 
gent Remainders  (4th  ed.),  23-30;  1  Preston  on  Estates,  313-320; 
Rogers  v.  Down,  9  Mod.  292;  Merrill  v.  Rumsey,  1  Keb.  688. 
Feame  states  the  rule  as  follows  (p.  25) :  "Whensoever  the  ancestor 
takes  any  estate  of  freehold,  whether  for  his  own  Ufe  or  the  life  of 
another,  or  whether  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  determine  in 
his  lifetime  or  not,  and  there  is  afterwards,  in  the  same  conveyance, 
a  limitation  to  his  right  heirs  or  heirs  in  tail,  (either  immediately, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  mean  estate  of  freehold  between  his 
freehold  and  the  subsequent  limitation  to  his  heirs,  or  mediately, 
that  is,  with  the  interposition  of  some  such  mean  estate,)  there  such 
subsequent  limitation  to  the  heirs  or  heirs  in  tail  vests  immediately 
in  the  ancestor  and  does  not  remain  in  contingency  or  abeyance,  with 
this  distinction:  that  where  such  subsequent  limitation  is  immediate 
it  then  executes  in  the  ancestor  and  becomes  united  to  his  particular 
freehold,  forming  therewith  one  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession; 
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but  where  such  limitation  is  mediate  it  is  then  a  remainder  vested  in 
the  ancestor  who  takes  the  freehold,  not  to  be  executed  in  possession 
till  the  determination  of  the  preceding  mean  estates." 

The  deed  of  Jonas  Nye  conveyed  to  Joseph  Kretzer  and  Mora 
Kretzer  an  estate,  as  tenants  in  common,  during  their  joint  lives 
with  a  remainder  in  fee  to  Joseph  Kretzer.  The  conveyance  of  Mora 
Kretzer  to  Joseph  Kretzer  vested  the  latter  with  the  whole  title. 

The  court  erred  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  bill,  and  the 
decree  will  be  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  circuit  court, 
with  directions  to  overrule  the  demurrer. 

Reversed  and  remanded,  wUh  directions. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
SEISIN  AND' DISSEISIN. 


COKE  UPON  LITTLETON,  17  b. 

** Seised*';  seisitus,  cometh  of  the  French  word  seisin,  i.e.,  possessio, 
saving  that  in  the  common  law,  seised  or  seisin  is  properly  applied  to 
freehold,  and  possessed  or  possessio  properly  to  goods  and  chattels; 
although  sometime  the  one  is  used  instead  of  the  other. 

Note.  —  In  Cochrane  v.  Moore,  L.R.  25  Q.  B.  D.  57,  supra.  Fry, 
L.J.,  said  that  in  Bracton's  day  the  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property  had  not  yet  grown  up;  that  the  distinction  then 
recognized  was  between  things  corporeal  and  things  incorporeal; 
and  that  the  law  recognized  seisin  as  the  common  incident  of  all 
property  in  corporeal  things. 

Littleton  spoke  of  a  tenant  for  years  as  seised:  "Also  if  a  man 
letteth  tenements  for  term  of  years,  by  force  of  which  lease  the  lessee 
is  seised."  §  567. 

The  word  "seisin"  came  to  be  a  word  of  art.  A  is  properly  said  to 
be  seised  of  Blackacre,  if  he  has  an  estate  of  freehold  therein,  and 
is  in  actual  possession.  He  may  also  properly  be  said  to  be  seised  if 
he  has  an  estate  of  freehold  therein,  imjnediately  expectant  upon  a 
tenh  for  years  (or  other  term  less  than  freehold),  and  the  tenant  of 
such  term  is  in  the  actual  possession.  In  either  case,  he  is  said  to 
be  seised  in  deed. 

If  a  person  having  a  freehold  estate  in  possession  died,  and  the 
estate  descended  to  his  heir,  the  heir  was  said  to  be  seised  in  law, 
even  before  he  entered,  —  provided  that  no  one  else  had  usurped 
the  possession.  Similarly,  of  a  person  having  a  freehold  reversion  or 
remainder  (see  Chapter  IV,  supra)  who  became  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session by  the  determination  of  a  precedent  particular  estate  of 
freehold. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §  279. 

And  note  that  disseisin  is  properly,  where  a  man  entereth  into  any 
lands  or  tenements  where  his  entry  is  not  congeable,  and  ousteth 
him  which  hath  the  freehold. 
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1  ROLLE'S  ABRIDGMENT,  659,  pi.  6. 

If  a  man  has  a  house,  and  locks  it,  and  departs,  and  another 
comes  to  the  house,  and  takes  the  key  of  the  door  into  his  hand,  and 
says  that  he  claims  the  house  to  himself  in  fee,  and  without  any  entry 
into  the  house,  this  is  a  disseisin  of  the  house. 


LEACH  V.  JAY. 

L.  R.  9  Ch.  D.  42.     1878. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  statement  of  claim  alleged  as  follows:  — 

Robert  Roberts  died  in  1864  intestate  as  to  his  real  estates  leaving 
Anne  Roberts  his  sole  heiress-at-law,  and  thereupon  his  real  estates 
descended  to  and  became  vested  in  Anne  Roberts  as  such  heiress-at- 
law,  and  remained  so  vested,  and  she  had  seisin  in  law  thereof  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

The  said  R.  Roberts  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  seised  of  certain 
freehold  houses  at  Brighton,  a  freehold  house  at  E.,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  then  or  late  in  the  occupation  of  W.,  and  two  freehold  houses 
at  L.,  in  the  said  county  of  Surrey,  then  or  late  in  the  occupation  of 
E.  and  another. 

Upon  the  death  of  R.  Roberts,  his  widow,  Mary  Roberts,  under 
colour  of  a  pretended  will  of  her  husband  in  her  favour,  entered  into 
possession  of  the  said  real  estates,  and  retained  possession  of  them 
until  her  death  in  1869,  whereupon  her  devisees,  the  defendants, 
entered  into  possession  of  them. 

Anne  Roberts  died  in  1871,  having  by  her  will,  dated  in  1870,  after 
giving  her  residuary  perspnal  estate  to  the  plaintiff,  John  Leach, 
devised  as  follows:  "I  also  bequeath  and  devise  to  him"  (the  plain- 
tiff) "all  real  estate  (if  any)  of  which  I  may  die  seised." 

The  defendants  having  refused  to  deliver  up  possession  of  the 
houses  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  recognise  his  title  thereto  as  Anne 
Roberts'  devisee,  he  brought  this  action,  claiming  to  have  his  title 
established,  and  to  recover  possession,  with  consequential  relief. 

The  several  defendants  demurred  to  the  statement  of  claim  on  the 
ground  that  Anne  Roberts'  will  did  not,  under  the  circumstances 
alleged  in  the  statement  of  claim,  pass  the  property  or  any  right  of 
entry  thereon  to  the  plaintiff,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Anne  Roberts 
was  not  seised  of  the  proi)erty  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  allowed  the  demurrer,  and  from  this 
decision  the  plaintiff  appealed. 

James,  L.J. :  —  I  do  not  think  we  can  differ  from  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  this  case.  This  lady,  for  some  reason  or  motive  of  her  own, 
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or  for  no  reason,  chose  to  use  one  of  the  most  technical  words  in  our 
law.  The  word  has  acquired  no  other  meaning  than  its  technical 
meaning,  it  has  never  got  into  ordinary  use;  therefore  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  attribute  to  it  any  other  meaning  merely  because  we  sup- 
pose that  the  testatrix  did  not  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
It  has  been  argued  in  favour  of  the  appellant  that  seisin  now  has  lost 
its  distinctive  meaning,  that  all  its  consequences  have  long  ceased  to 
exist,  and  therefore  that  you  cannot  predicate  of  anything  that  a 
testator  died  seised  of  it  in  any  other  sense  than  that  it  was  part  of 
his  real  estate.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  such  things  as  seisin 
and  disseisin  still.  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  says  in  his  late  book  on 
Seisin :  "  K  a  person  wrongfully  gets  possession  of  the  land  of  another 
he  becomes  wrongfully  entitled  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  to  no 
less  estate  in  that  land;  thus,  if  a  squatter  wrongfully  encloses  a  bit 
of  waste  land  and  builds  a  hut  on  it  and  Uves  there,  he  acquires  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  by  his  own  wrong  in  the  land  which  he  has  en- 
closed. He  is  seised,  and  the  owner  of  the  waste  is  disseised.  It  is 
true  that,  until  by  length  of  time  the  Statute  of  Limitations  shall 
have  confirmed  his  title,  he  may  be  turned  out  by  legal  process.  But 
as  long  as  he  remains  he  is  not  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  nor  for  years, 
nor  for  life,  nor  in  tail;  but  he  has  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  He  has  sei- 
sin of  the  freehold  to  him  and  his  heirs.  The  rightful  owner  in  the 
meantime  has  but  a  right  of  entry,  a  right  in  many  respects  equiva- 
lent to  seisin;  but  he  is  not  actually  seised,  for  if  one  person  is  seised 
another  person  cannot  be  so."  Upon  the  allegations  in  this  statement 
of  daim,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mary  Roberts  was  in  the  position  of 
the  squatter  in  Mr.  Williams'  book,  that  she  squatted  on  the  land, 
and  that  she  and  her  heirs  acquired  an  estate  in  fee  by  wrong  which 
in  time  might  eventually  be  turned  into  a  rightful  estate.  She  was 
seised,  and  as  no  one  can  be  seised  and  disseised  at  the  same  time,  the 
testatrix  was  not  at  the  time  of  her  des^th  seised  of  the  land  in 
question.  The  appeal  must  therefore  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


RANDOLPH  V.  DOSS. 

4  Miss.  205.     1839. 

Hartwell  Vick  was  seised  of  certain  lands  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  widow  claimed  dower  therein.  Vick's  title  to  such  lands 
was  disputed. 

Mr.  Justice  Trotter.  The  proof  is  full  and  complete  as  to  the 
possession  of  Hartwell  Vick,  during  his  coverture  with  Sylvia  C. 
Doss,  for  several  years  before  his  death.  This  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  widow  to  dower  as  against  all  the  world  except  those  who  may 
have  the  paramount  title.  For  it  is  a  well-settled  rule,  that  the  seisin 
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of  the  husband  even  for  a  moment  will  entitle  the  wife  to  dower 
against  strangers  and  those  claiming  under  him,  even  though  his 
seisin  be  tortious.  A  tenant  at  will  made  a  feoffment  of  the  land  and 
died;  and  the  feoffee  was  estopped  from  denying  the  right  of  the  wife 
of  the  feoffor  to  dower.  And  this  principle  is  recognised  in  all  the 
cases  on  this  subject,  both  in  England  and  this  country.    « 

Note.  —  Similarly,  a  husband  may  have  curtesy  in  land  of  which 
his  wife  was  a  disseisor.  Coglan  v.  PeUens,  48  N.  J.  L.  27,  32. 


DEVER  V.  HAGERTY. 

160  N.Y.  481.     1902. 

Werner,  J.  The  action  is  in  ejectment.  The  premises  are  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  in  the  greater  city  of  New  York.  The  plaintiff, 
as  grantor,  sues  for  the  benefit  of  Caulkins,  her  grantee,  under  a  deed 
given  while  the  defendant  Hagerty  was  in  the  adverse  possession  of 
the  premises.  A  brief  recital  of  the  chronological  history  of  the  title 
will  clearly  define  the  decisive  question  in  the  case.  Prior  to  1886 
the  plamtiff,  Maria  A.  Dever,  was  the  owner  of  the  premises  in  suit. 
On  May  12th,  1886,  the  same  were  sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  $675.00,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  114,  Laws  of 
1883,  relating  to  the  then  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  defendant  Hagerty 
was  the  purchaser  at  said  sale,  and  on  July  11th,  1888,  received  a  tax 
deed  under  which  he  went  into  possession  of  the  premises  on  Septem- 
ber 19th,  1888,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  possession.  This  deed 
was  recorded  on  September  19th,  1888.  On  July  25th,  1895,  while 
the  defendant  Hagerty  was  so  in  possession,  the  plaintiff,  Dever, 
executed  and  deUvered  to  Caulkins  a  deed  of  said  premises,  and  this 
is  the  deed  under  which  the  plaintiff  sues  for  the  benefit  of  her 
grantee.  This  deed  was  recorded  on  August  23d,  1895.  On  January 
20th,  1896,  the  plaintiff,  Dever,  executed  and  delivered  to  the  defend- 
ant Hagerty  a  deed  of  the  same  premises,  which  was  recorded  on 
January  24th,  1896.  The  defendant  Hagerty  took  this  deed  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  deed  had  previously  been  given  to  Caulkins. 

The  trial  court  based  its  decision  for  the  plaintiff  upon  two  grounds: 
First.  That  the  tax  deed  to  Hagerty  was  invalid  on  account  of  irreg- 
ularities in  the  tax  proceedings.  Second.  That  the  deed  from  Dever 
to  Hagerty  was  null  and  void  because  the  grantee  had  knowledge  of 
the  prior  deed  to  Caulkins.  The  affirmance  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  judgment  entered  upon  this  decision  was  founded  wholly  upon 
alleged  irregularities  in  the  tax  proceedings  which  were  relied  upon  to 
invalidate  the  tax  deed  given  therein.  Our  view  of  this  case  obviates 
the  necessity  for  inquiring  into  the  regularity  of  the  tax  proceedings 
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or  the  validity  of  the  tax  deed.  We  think  that  when  this  action  was 
commenced  the  defendant  Hagerty  had  a  title  to  these  premises 
which  was  good  as  against  the  plaintiff  and  Caulkins,  her  grantee. 
When  the  latter  received  her  deed  Hagerty  was  in  adverse  possession 
of  the  premises  under  a  claim  of  title  founded  upon  the  tax  deed. 
The  deed  from  the  plaintiff  to  Caulkins  was,  therefore,  absolutely 
void  as  agauist  Hagerty.  R.  S.  [9th  ed.]  vol.  2,  p.  1813,  sec.  147; 
Livingston  v.  Proseus,  2  BGll,  526;  Chamberlain  v.  Taylor y  92  N.Y. 
348;  Pearcev,  Moore,  114  N.Y.  259.  The  latter  deed,  although  void 
as  against  Hagerty,  was  good  as  against  the  plaintiff,  the  grantor 
therein  named,  and,  under  the  old  conmion-law  rule  which  has  been 
retained  in  section  1501  of  the  CJode  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  right  of 
entry  which  passed  to  Caulkins,  the  grantee,  could  be  enforced  in  an 
action  of  ejectment  brought  in  the  name  of  her  grantor.  Hamilton  v. 
Wrightj  37  N.Y.  502.  As  has  been  intimated,  we  have  inherited  this 
form  of  procedure  from  the  common  law.  It  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  under  a  deed  which  was  void  as  against  a  person  in  ad- 
verse possession,  the  title  remained  in  the  grantor,  while  the  grantee 
took  nothing  more  than  a  right  of  entry  which  was  merely  a  chose  in 
action.  As  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action  could  not  sue  upon  it  at 
common  law,  the  courts  created  this  method  of  permitting  the  as- 
signee to  sue  in  the  name  of  his  assignor.  As  applied  to  actions  in 
ejectment  it  was  simply  allowing  the  grantee  under  a  void  deed  to 
use  his  grantor's  title  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the  land. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Code  rule,  requiring  suits  to  be  brought  by 
the  real  party  in  interest  and  permitting  assignees  of  choses  of  action 
to  sue  in  their  own  names,  the  common-law  rule  was  abolished  except 
as  to  actions  in  ejectment,  in  which  the  rule  still  survives.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that,  if  this  action  had  been  brought  before  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  the  deed  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  Hagerty, 
the  plaintiff's  first  grantee,  Caulkins,  could  have  rested  upon  the 
title  of  her  grantor,  the  plaintiff,  and  could  have  recovered  unless  the 
tax  deed  to  the  defendiant  Hagerty  was  regular  and  valid.  But  this 
action  was  not  brought  until  after  the  delivery  and  recording  of  the 
deed  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  Hagerty.  What  was  the 
effect  of  this  deed?  The  answer  is  obvious.  As  the  deed  from  the 
plaintiff  to  Caulkins  was  void  the  title  to  the  premises  remained  in 
the  former.  This  title  was,  therefore,  in  the  plaintiff  when  she  subse- 
quently executed  and  delivered  the  deed  to  Hagerty.  That  deed 
conveyed  the  plaintiff's  title  to  the  defendant  Hagerty.  Since 
Caulkins'  right  of  entry  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  title 
in  her  grantor,  the  plaintiff,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what 
theory  it  could  be  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
in  ejectment,  when  the  defendant  had  that  title  and  was  in  possession 
thereunder.  Upon  principle,  it  would  seem  so  plain  that  the  plaintiff 
is  not  entitled  to  recover  that  the  citation  of  authorities  would 
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seem  to  be  superfluous.  But  the  question  is  also  settled  by  authority. 
In  Jackson  ex  dem.  Lathrop  v.  DemarU,  9  Johns.  55,  it  was  held  that 
where  a  tenant  in  possession  of  land,  claiming  to  hold  adversely, 
received  a  deed  or  release  of  the  premises  from  one  of  the  lessors,  such 
deed  was  effectual  and  a  bar  to  the  lessor  who  executed  it.  The 
chancellor,  who  wrote  in  that  case,  summarized  it  as  follows: 
"Neither  of  the  lessors  of  the  plaintiff  have,  then,  shown  a  right  to 
recover.  We  cannot  give  effect  to  the  deed  to  Nichols  (grantee) 
because  of  the  adverse  possession  existing  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and 
we  cannot  allow  Lathrop  (grantor)  to  recover  in  defiance  of  his  own 
deed  to  Miller  (subsequent  grantee).  To  yield  to  the  pretensions  of 
either  would  be  shaking  established  principles;  and,  though  Nichols 
may,  perhaps,  have  ground  to  complain  of  the  act  of  Lathrop  in  con- 
veying to  Miller,  instead  of  lending  his  name  and  assistance  to 
recover  the  possession  of  the  land  for  him,  yet  that  consideration 
cannot  affect  this  case.  In  the  action  of  ejectment  we  must  look 
steadily  to  the  legal  title."  To  the  same  effect  are  the  cases  of  Jack- 
son  ex  dem.  Bonnel  v.  Wheeler,  10  Johns.  164;  Jackson  ex  dem.  Bonnel 
V.  Foster,  12  Johns.  488;  and  Jackson  ex  dem.  Preston  v.  Smith,  13 
Johns.  406.  The  last  of  these  cases  is  also  authority  for  the  rule, 
which  has  steadily  been  adhered  to  in  this  State,  thaf  a  person  in 
possession  of  land  claiming  title  may  purchase  in  an  outstanding 
title  to  protect  that  possession. 

The  case  at  bar,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  may,  therefore, 
be  re-stated  thus:  The  plaintiff  had  title.  She  attempted  to  convey  it 
to  Caulkins,  but  failed  because  the  deed  was  void  by  reason  of 
defendant  Hagerty's  adverse  possession  under  a  claim  of  title.  Then 
the  plaintiff  conveyed  to  Hagerty.  This  deed  was  good  because, 
when  it  was  made,  the  plaintiff  had  the  title  and  Hagerty  had  the 
right  to  take  it.  As  plaintiff  had  no  title  when  this  action  was  com- 
menced she  could  not  maintain  an  action  on  her  own  account;  nor 
for  the  benefit  of  Caulkins  because  the  latter^s  right  of  entry  de- 
pended upon  plaintiff's  title.  None  of  the  essential  facts  being  in 
dispute  this  situation  cannot  be  changed  upon  another  trial. 

The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  should,  therefore,  be 
reversed  and  complaint  dismissed,  with  costs  in  all  courts. 

Note. — In  Campbell  v.  Point  Street  Iron  Works,  12  R.1. 452,  it  was 
held  that  a  disseisee's  right  was  not  subject  to  execution. 

The  common  law  conceived  that  the  disseisor  acquired  the  fee 
simple,  that  the  disseisee  had  a  mere  right  to  recover  his  estate  in 
the  land,  and  that  this  right  was  not  assignable.  There  are  import- 
ant statutory  changes  in  many  jurisdictions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMMON  LAW  METHODS  OF  CREATING,  OR 
TRANSFERRING,  ESTATES. 


COKE  UPON  UTTLETON,  48  a,  b. 

"LrvERY  of  seisin."  TradUiOj  or  deliberatio  seisinaey  is  a  solemnity, 
that  the  law  requireth  for  the  passing  of  a  freehold  of  lands  or  tene* 
ments  by  delivery  of  seism  thereof. 

And  there  be  two  kinds  of  livery  of  seisin,  viz.  a  livery  ui  deed,  and 
a  livery  in  law.  A  livery  in  deed  is  when  the  feoffor  taketh  the  ring  of 
the  door,  or  turi  or  twig  of  the  land,  and  delivereth  the  same  upon  the 
land  to  the  feoffee  in  name  of  the  land. 

A  seised  of  an  house  in  fee,  and  being  in  the  house,  saith  to  B:  I 
demise  to  you  this  house  for  term  of  my  life;  this  is  a  good  beginning 
to  limit  the  estate,  but  here  wanteth  livery.  A  livery  in  deed  may  be 
done  two  manner  of  ways.  By  a  solemn  act  and  words;  as  by  delivery 
of  the  ring  or  hasp  of  the  door,  or  by  a  branch  or  twig  of  a  tree,  or  by 
a  turf  of  the  land,  and  with  these  or  like  words,  the  feoffor  and  feoffee 
both  holding  the  deed  of  feoffment,  and  the  ring  of  the  door,  hasp, 
branch,  twig,  or  turf,  and  the  feoffor  saying,  Here  I  deliver  you  seisin 
and  possession  of  this  house,  in  the  name  of  all  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments contained  in  this  deed,  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  this 
deed.  Or  by  words  without  any  ceremony  or  act;  as,  the  feoffor  being 
at  the  house  door,  or  within  the  house,  Here  I  deliver  you  seisin  and 
possession  of  this  house,  in  the  name  of  seisin  and  possession  of  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  contained  in  this  deed;  et  sic  de  dmilihus:  or, 
Enter  you  into  this  house  or  land,  and  have  and  enjoy  it  according 
to  the  deed;  or,  Enter  into  the  house  or  land,  and  God  give  you  joy; 
or,  I  am  content  you  shall  enjoy  this  land  according  to  the  deed;  or 
the  like.  For  if  words  may  amount  to  a  livery  within  the  view,  much 
more  it  shall  upon  the  land.  But  if  a  man  deliver  the  deed  oJF  feoff- 
ment upon  the  land,  this  amounts  to  no  livery  of  the  land,  for  it 
hath  another  operation  to  take  effect  as  a  deed;  but  if  he  deliver  the 
deed  upon  the  land  in  name  of  seisin  of  all  the  lands  contained  in  the 
deed,  this  is  a  good  livery :  and  so  are  other  books  intended  that  treat 
hereof,  that  the  deed  was  delivered  in  name  of  seisin  of  that  land. 
Hereby  it  appeareth,  that  the  delivery  of  anything  upon  the  land  in 
name  of  seisin  of  that  land,  though  it  be  nothing  concerning  the  land, 
as  a  ring  of  gold,  is  good. 
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A  livery  in  law  is,  when  the  feoffor  saith  to  the  feofifee,  being  in  the 
view  of  the  house  or  land:  I  give  you  yonder  land  to  you  and  your 
heirs,  and  go  enter  into  the  same,  and  take  possession  thereof  accord- 
ingly, and  the  feoffee  doth  accordingly  in  the  life  of  the  feoffor  enter, 
this  is  a  good  feoffment.  .  .  .  But  if  either  feoffor  or  the  feoffee  die 
before  entry  the  livery  is  void.  And  livery  within  the  view  is  good 
where  there  is  no  deed  of  feoffment. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §§  59,  60. 

In  a  lease  for  years,  by  deed  or  without  deed,  there  needs  no 
livery  of  seisin  to  be  made  to  the  lessee  but  he  may  enter  when  he 
will  by  force  of  the  same  lease. 

But  if  a  man  letteth  lands  or  tenements  by  deed,  or  without  deed, 
for  term  of  years,  the  remainder  over  to  another  for  life,  or  in  tail, 
or  in  fee;  in  this  case  it  behoveth,  that  the  lessor  maketh  livery  of 
seisin  to  the  lessee  for  years,  otherwise  nothing  passeth  to  them  in 
the  remainder,  although  that  the  lessee  enter  into  the  tenements. 
And  if  the  termor  in  this  case  entereth  before  any  livery  of  seisin 
made  to  him,  then  is  the  freehold,  and  also  the  reversion,  in  the  lessor. 
But  if  he  maketh  livery  of  seisin  to  the  lessee,  then  is  the  freehold, 
together  with  the  fee  to  them  in  the  remainder,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  grant  and  the  will  of  the  lessor. 

Note.  —  If  the  ultimate  remainder  is  in  fee,  the  tenant  of  the 
present  estate  and  the  remainderman  or  remaindermen  all  hold  of 
the  grantor's  lord. 


DOE  V.  COLE. 

7  B.  &  C.  243.     1827. 

Prideatjx  had  a  freehold  estate  in  Blackacre,  the  possession  being 
in  a  tenant  for  years.  He  granted  Blackacre  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  the 
question  was  whether  this  grant,  without  Uvery  of  seisin,  transferred 
his  estate. 

Bayley,  J.  It  is  laid  down  distinctly,  in  Co.  Litt.  49  a,  "that  if  a 
man  be  seised  of  two  acres  in  fee,  and  letteth  one  of  them  for  years, 
and  intending  to  pass  them  both  by  feoffment,  maketh  a  charter  of 
feoffment,  and  maketh  hvery  in  the  acre  in  possession  in  name  of 
both,  only  the  acre  in  possession  passeth  by  the  livery.  Yet  if  the 
lessee  attorn,  the  reversion  of  that  acre  shall  pass  by  the  deed  and 
attornment."  And  Lord  Coke  afterwards  says,  "So  it  is  if  any  man 
make  a  lease,  and  by  deed  grant  the  reversion  in  fee,  here  the  freehold 
with  attornment  of  the  lessee  by  the  deed  doth  pass,  which  is  in  lieu 
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of  livery."  Now  that  is  an  authority  to  shew,  that  where  lands  are  in 
possession  of  a  tenant,  the  reversioner  may  convey  his  interest  by 
deed.  All  lands  he  in  livery  or  in  grant:  and  they  do  not  lie  in  livery 
where  the  party  intending  to  convey  cannot  give  Immediate  posses- 
sion. Here  Prideaux  had  the  freehold  in  him,  but  the  right  of  posses- 
sion was  in  his  tenant.  He,  therefore,  had  a  reversion  expectant  on 
the  determination  of  the  term.  Now  a  reversion,  which  is  a  vested 
right,  lies  in  grant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  instrument  has 
words  fully  sufficient  to  operate  by  way  of  grant.  On  the  short 
ground,  that  where  the  right  of  possession  is  in  a  tenant  for  years,  the 
right  of  the  landlord  is  a  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination 
of  the  tenancy,  and  lies  in  grant,  and  not  in  livery,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  reversion  of  the  lands  sought  to  be  recovered  passed  by  the 
deed. 

HoLROYD,  J.  The  passage  cited  from  Co.  Litt.  49  a,  is  decisive  to 
shew  that  the  reversion  passed  by  this  deed  to  the  lessors  of  the 
plaintiff. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.  If  Pridcaux  had  been  in  actual  possession  of  these 
premises,  and  intended  to  have  conveyed  his  interest  to  a  stranger, 
he  ought  to  have  delivered  seisin.  But  possession  being  in  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  Prideaux  had  only  a  reversion,  and  in  order  to 
convey  that  reversion  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  must  have  released 
his  right;  but  the  proper  mode  of  passing  a  reversion  to  a  stranger 
not  in  possession  is  by  grant.  Here  Prideaux  has  granted  the  rever- 
sion by  the  deed  in  question  to  the  lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  who  are 
entitled  to  recover. 

JvdgmerU  for  the  plaintiff. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §  651. 

Attornment  is  as  if  there  be  lord  and  tenant,  and  the  lord  will 
grant  by  his  deed  the  services  of  his  tenant  to  another  for  term  of 
years,  or  for  term  of  life,  or  in  tail,  or  in  fee,  the  tenant  must  attorn 
to  the  grantee  in  the  life  of  the  grantor,  by  force  and  virtue  of  the 
grant,  or  otherwise  the  grant  is  void.  And  attornment  is  no  other  in 
effect,  but  when  the  tenant  hath  heard  of  the  grant  made  by  his  lord, 
that  the  same  tenant  do  agree  by  word  to  the  said  grant,  as  to  say  to 
the  grantee,  I  agree  to  the  grant  made  to  you,  &c.,  or  I  am  well  con- 
tent with  the  grant  made  to  you:  but  the  most  common  attornment 
is,  to  say.  Sir,  I  attorn  to  you  by  force  of  the  said  grant,  or  I  become 
your  tenant,  &c.,  or  to  deliver  to  the  grantee  a  peimy,  or  a  halfpenny, 
or  a  farthing,  by  way  of  attornment. 

Note.  —  The  necessity  for  attornment  has  been  generally  abol- 
ished by  statute. 
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In  Fisher  v.  Deering,  60  111.  114,  the  court  held  that  attornment 
was  necessary,  but  this  is  now  otherwise,  by  statute.  Barnes  v. 
Northern  Trust  Co,,  169  111.  112,  116. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §8  444,  445,  459. 

Releases  of  all  the  right  which  men  have  in  lands  and  tenements, 
etc.,  are  commonly  made  in  this  form,  or  of  this  effect: 

Know  aU  men  by  these  presents,  (hoi  I  A.ofB.  have  remised,  released, 
and  aUogeiher  from  me  and  my  heirs  quU-claim£d:  or  thus,  for  me  and 
my  heirs  quitclaimed  to  C.  of  D,  aUthe  right,  title,  and  claim  which  I 
have,  or  by  any  means  may  have,  of  and  in  one  messuage  with  the  appur- 
tenances in  F.,  &c.  And  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  these  words, 
remisissee,  et  quietum  damdsse,  are  of  the  same  effect  as  these  words, 
relaxdsse. 

Also,  if  a  man  letteth  to  another  his  land  for  term  of  years,  if  the 
lessor  release  to  the  lessee  all  his  right,  &c.,  before  that  the  lessee  had 
entered  into  the  same  land  by  force  of  the  same  lease,  such  release  is 
void,  for  that  the  lessee  had  not  possession  in  the  land  at  the  time  of 
the  release  made,  but  only  a  right  to  have  the  same  land  by  force  of 
the  lease.  But  if  the  lessee  enter  into  the  land,  and  hath  possession 
of  it  by  force  of  the  said  lease,  then  such  release  made  to  him  by  the 
feoffor,  or  by  his  heir,  is  sufficient  to  him  by  reason  of  the  privity 
which  by  force  of  the  lease  is  between  them,  4c. 

Note.  —  A  release  must,  by  the  common  law,  be  under  seal. 


BLACKSTONE,  COMMENTARIES. 
Book  n,  p.  326. 

A  surrender,  sursumreddiOo,  or  rendering  up,  is  of  a  nature  directly 
opposite  to  a  release;  for,  as  that  operates  by  the  greater  estate's 
descending  upon  the  less,  a  surrender  is  the  falling  of  a  less  estate 
into  a  greater.  It  is  defined,  a  yieldmg  up  of  an  estate  for  life  or 
years  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  reversion  or  remainder, 
wherein  the  particular  estate  may  merge  or  drown,  by  mutual 
agreement  between  them.  It  is  done  by  these  words:  "hath  sur- 
rendered, granted,  and  yielded  up."  The  surrenderor  must  be  in 
possession;  and  the  surrenderee  must  have  a  higher  estate,  in  which 
the  estate  surrendered  may  merge;  therefore  tenant  for  life  caonot 
surrender  to  him  in  remainder  for  years.  In  a  surrender  there  is  no 
occasion  for  livery  of  seisin. 
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COKE  UPON  LITTLETON,  217  a. 

By  the  rule  of  law  a  livery  of  seisin  must  pass  a  present  freehold  to 
some  person,  and  cannot  give  a  freehold  infviuro,  .  .  .  Therefore  if  a 
lease  for  years  be  made  to  begin  at  Michaelmas,  the  remainder  over 
to  another  in  fee,  if  the  lessor  make  Every  of  seisin  before  Michael- 
mas, the  livery  is  void,  because  if  it  shoidd  work  at  all  it  must  take 
effect  presently,  and  cannot  expect. 

Note.  —  If  A,  seised  of  a  freehold  future  estate,  purported  to 
grant  it  to  B,  the  grant  to  take  effect  in  jvturo^  the  grant,  as  such, 
was  void.  See  Roe  v.  Tranmex^  2  Wils.  75,  injra. 

A  term  for  years  might  be  made  to  commence  infvtvro.  Banoid^s 
Case,  5  Ck).  93  b. 


PIBUS  V.  MITFORD. 

1  Vent.  372.  378.     1674. 

If  a  gives  land  to  B  for  life,  remainder  to  A  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  because  a  man  cannot  give  to  himself,  the  remainder  is 
void,  for  a  man  cannot  convey  to  himself  by  a  conveyance  at  the 
common  law. 


FEARNE,  CONTINGENT  REMAINDERS,  307. 

If  a  lease  be  made  to  A  for  life,  and  after  the  death  of  A,  and  one 
day  after,  the  land  shall  remain  to  B  for  life,  this  remainder  to  B  is 
void,  because  it  cannot  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  preceding  estate.  This  rule  was  originally  founded  on 
feudal  principles,  and  was  intended  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  by  admitting  an  interval,  when  there  should  be 
no  tenant  of  the  freehold,  to  do  the  services  to  the  lord,  or  answer  to 
straager's  prcedpes;  as  well  as  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  connec- 
tion between  the  particular  estate  and  the  remainder,  which,  in  the 
consideration  of  law,  are  but  several  parts  of  one  whole  estate. 

Note.  —  The  freehold  reverts  to  the  grantor.  Since  he  cannot 
convey  to  himself  he  has  the  same  estate  as  he  had  before  he  created 
the  estate  in  A,  and  not  merely  a  term  for  one  day.  And  the  seisin 
cannot  shift  from  him  to  B  at  the  end  of  the  one  day,  without  livery 
of  seisin  at  that  time. 
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RYAN  V.  MONAGHAN. 

99  Tenn.  338.    1897. 

James  Monaghan  gave  certain  real  estate  to  his  wife,  Margaret, 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  son  James  P.  Monaghan. 
The  widow  died  before  the  son. 

Beard,  J.  This  estate,  thus  devised  to  the  ''heirs  of"  the  son,  was 
a  contingent  remainder,  and  as  this  son  was  [at  his  mother's  death] 
alive,  and  as  nemo  est  hceres  viventisj  this  remainder  estate,  not  being 
able  to  take  ^ect  on  the  termination  of  the  particular  or  supporting 
estate,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Note.  —  A  freehold  contingent  remainder  is  destroyed  unless  it 
vests  at,  or  before,  the  determination  of  the  prior  freehold  estates. 
At  such  determination,  the  seisin  passes  on  to  the  owner  of  the  first 
vested  freehold  remainder,  or  reverts.  It  is  immaterial  that  later  the 
event  happens  which  would  have  turned  the  contingent  remainder 
into  a  vested  remainder. 

A  freehold  contmgent  remainder,  lunited  upon  a  term  for  years,  is 
void  ab  initio.  Thus  of  an  estate  to  A  for  50  years,  remainder  to  the 
heirs  of  A.  See  Goodright  v.  Cornish,  1  Salk.  226. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES,  H  699,  611. 

Bt  the  feoffment  of  tenant  in  tail,  fee  simple  passeth  by  the  same 
feoffment  by  force  of  the  livery  of  seisin. 

When  tenant  for  life  maketh  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  such  a  feoffment 
the  fee  simple  passeth.  For  tenant  for  years  may  make  a  feoffment  in 
fee,  and  by  his  feoffment  the  fee  simple  shall  pass,  and  yet  he  had  at 
the  time  of  the  feoffment  made  but  an  estate  for  term  of  years. 

Note.  —  Cf .  the  cases  in  Chapter  V,  supra,  showing  that  a  stran- 
ger to  the  title  might,  by  wrong,  acquire  the  seisin. 

A  tortious  conveyance  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  years  forfeited  his 
estate,  and  "  he  in  the  reversion  or  he  in  the  remainder  may  enter." 
Littleton,  Tenures,  §§  415,  416. 

An  estate  created  by  a  tortious  conveyance  by  a  tenant  in  tail 
could  not  be  ended  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  and,  at  his 
death,  could  be  ended  only  by  action,  and  not  by  entry.  Littleton, 
Tenures,  §§  595,  596. 

A  tortious  conveyance  could  be  made  by  feoffment,  fine  or  recov* 
ery,  but  not  otherwise. 

Tortious  conveyances  have  been  generally  abolished,  and  the 
doctrine  has  no  importance  at  the  present  time,  except  as  it  throws 
light  on  the  doctrine  of  acquiring  title  by  adverse  possession. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RENTS. 


LITTLETON,  TENURES,  &§  21^-218. 

Three  maimer  of  rents  there  be,  that  is  to  say,  rent  service,  rent 
charge,  and  rent  seek.  Rent  service  is  where  the  tenant  holdeth  his 
land  of  his  lord  by  fealty  and  certain  rent,  or  by  homage  iealty  and 
certain  rent,  or  by  other  services  and  certain  rent.  And  if  rent  service 
at  any  day,  that  it  ought  to  be  paid,  be  behind,  the  lord  may  distrain 
for  that  of  common  right. 

And  if  a  man  will  give  lands  or  tenements  to  another  m  the  tail, 
yielding  to  him  certain  rent  by  the  year,  he  of  common  right  may 
distrain  for  the  rent  behind,  though  that  such  gift  was  made  without 
deed,  because  that  such  rent  is  rent  service.  In  the  same  manner  it 
is,  if  a  lease  be  made  to  a  man  for  life,  or  the  life  of  another,  rendering 
to  the  lessor  certain  rent,  of  for  term  of  years  rendering  rent. 

But  in  such  case,  where  a  man  upon  such  a  gift  or  lease  will  reserve 
to  him  a  rent  service,  it  behooveth,  that  the  reversion  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  be  in  the  donor  or  lessor.  For  if  a  man  will  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  or  will  give  lands  in  tail,  the  remainder  over  in  fee 
simple,  without  deed,  reserving  to  him  a  certain  rent,  this  reservation 
is  void,  for  that  no  reversion  remains  in  the  donor,  and  such  tenant 
holds  his  land  immediately  of  the  lord,  whom  his  donor  held,  &c. 

And  this  is  by  force  of  the  statute  of  Quia  empteores  terrarum.  For 
before  that  statute,  if  a  man  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  simple,  by 
deed  or  without  deed,  yielding  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  a  certain  rent, 
this  was  a  rent  service,  and  for  this  he  might  have  distrained  of  com- 
mon right;  and  if  there  were  no  reservation  of  any  rent,  nor  of  any 
service,  yet  the  feoffee  held  of  the  feoffor  by  the  same  service,  as  the 
feoffor  did  hold  over  of  his  lord  next  paramount. 

But  if  a  man,  by  deed  indented,  at  this  day  maketh  such  a  gift  in 
fee  tail,  the  remainder  over  in  fee;  or  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder 
over  in  fee;  or  a  feoffment  in  fee;  and  by  the  same  indenture  he  re- 
serveth  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  a  certain  rent,  and  that  if  the  rent  be 
behind,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  distrain,  &c., 
such  a  rent  is  a  rent  charge;  because  such  lands  or  tenements  are 
charged  with  such  distress  by  force  of  the  writing  only,  and  not  of 
common  right.  And  if  such  a  man,  upon  a  deed  indented,  reserve  to 
him  and  to  his  heirs  a  certain  rent,  without  any  such  clause  put  in 
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the  deed,  that  he  may  distrain,  then  such  rent  is  rent  seek;  for  that 
he  cannot  come  to  have  the  rent,  if  it  be  denied,  by  way  of  distress; 
and  if  in  this  case  he  were  never  seised  of  the  rent,  be  is  without 
remedy,  as  shall  be  said  hereafter. 

Also,  if  a  man  seised  of  certain  land  grant,  by  a  deed  poll,  or  by 
indenture,  a  yearly  rent  to  be  issuing  out  of  the  same  land,  to  another 
in  fee,  or  in  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life,  &c.,  with  a  clause  of  distress, 
&c,,  then  this  is  a  rent  charge;  and  if  the  grant  be  without  clause  of 
distress,  then  it  is  a  rent  seek.  And  note,  that  rent  seek  idem  est  quod 
redditus  siccus;  for  that  no  distress  is  incident  unto  it. 


CHALLONER  v.  ROBINSON. 

[1908.]     1  Ch.  49. 

This  was  an  application  for  an  mterim  injtmction,  which  raised 
the  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  defendants,  as  the  superior  land- 
lords of  premises  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  to  whom  arrears  of  rent 
were  due,  to  levy  distress  upon  certain  pictures,  the  property  of 
various  artists,  and  in  the  possession  of  an  under-lessee  of  part  of  the 
premises  when  the  distress  was  put  in. 

Cozens-Habdt,  M.R.  The  question  on  this  appeal  is  as  to  the 
right  of  the  defendants,  the  superior  landlords  of  premises  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  to  whom  large  arrears  of  rent  are  due,  to  levy  a 
distress  upon  certain  pictures  and  works  of  art,  the  property  of 
various  artists,  which  were  upon  the  premises  when  the  distress  was 
put  in.  By  the  common  law  a  landlord  is  entitled  to  distrain  upon 
goods  upon  the  demised  premises  without  reference  to  the  ownership 
of  the  goods.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  it  is  subject  to  certain 
exceptions,  which  are  as  well  established  as  the  rule  itself.  Any  man 
claiming  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  exceptions  must  satisfy  the  court 
that  his  case  falls  within  the  exception.  No  considerations  of  hard- 
ship can  avail  the  man  whose  goods  are  thus  taken  to  satisfy  a  debt 
which  he  has  not  contracted  to  pay.  The  rights  of  the  landlord  are 
purely  legal,  and  so  are  the  exceptions.  Now  in  the  leading  case  of 
Simpson  v.  JSartoppy  Willes,  512;  1  Sm.  L.  C.  11th  ed.  p.  437,  decided 
in  the  year  1744,  Willes,  C.J.,  laid  down  the  exceptions  with  great 
accuracy,  and  the  words  used  by  him  must  be  taken  to  define  and 
limit  the  exceptions  precisely.  The  only  one  material  for  this  appeal 
is  the  second  —  namely,  "things  delivered  to  a  person  exercising  a 
public  trade,  to  be  carried,  wrought,  worked  up,  or  managed  in  the 
way  of  his  trade  or  employ."  In  Clarke  v.  MiUwaU  Dock  Co.,  17  Q. 
B.  D.  494,  Lord  Herschell,  dealing  with  this  particular  exception, 
said:  "I  am  of  opinion  that  we  are  limited  in  this  case  by  the  strict 
terms  of  the  exception.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  sound  principle 
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upon  which  to  explam  the  law  of  distress  and  to  support  the  various 
decisions.  No  doubt  the  general  law  which  enables  a  landlord  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  a  third  person  upon  the  tenant's  premises  is,  as 
was  said  in  argument,  anomalous,  and  the  exception  in  question  is 
also  anomalous.  I  think  that  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
definition  of  the  exception."  That  statement,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  a  long  line  of  authorities,  binds  this  court. 

[The  court  after  examining  the  facts  held  that  the  pictures  could 
be  distrained.] 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Trieber  v.  Knabe,  12  Md.  491.  See  also 
American  Warrant  Co,  v.  Sinnemahoning  Co.,  205  Pa.  403. 

The  remedy  of  the  landlord  by  distress  has  been  affected  both 
by  judicial  decisions  and  numerous  statutes  in  this  country.  See 
Taylor,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  9th  ed.,  §§  558,  559. 


ENGLISH  V.  KEY. 

39  Ala.  113.     1863. 

This  action  was  brought  by  R.  M.  Key  against  W.  W.  English; 
was  founded  on  the  defendant's  promissory  note  for  $300,  dated  the 
17th  April,  1858,  payable  on  the  1st  January,  1859,  to  R.  H.  Jones 
or  bearer,  and  assigned  by  said  Jones  to  the  plaintiff;  and  was  com- 
menced on  the  21st  June,  1860.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  general 
issue,  and  failure  of  consideration;  and  issue  was  joined  on  those 
pleas.  On  the  trial,  as  the  bill  of  exceptions  states,  '^  the  plaintiff  read 
in  evidence  the  note  described  in  the  complaint,  and  the  defendant 
then  offered  in  evidence  the  following  statement  of  facts:  One  White 
recovered  a  judgment  against  Key  on  the  3d  April,  1858.  On  the  9th 
April,  1858,  an  execution  on  said  judgment  was  issued,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Monroe.  On  the  15th  April,  1858,  Key 
rented  the  land  to  English;  and  on  the  17th  April,  1858,  English  gave 
the  note  sued  on,  for  the  rent  of  the  land  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
On  the  5th  July,  1858,  the  sheriff  sold  the  land  to  one  Bender,  who 
claimed  an  immediate  right  of  possession  under  his  purchase,  and 
agreed  to  let  English  remain  in  possession,  as  his  tenant,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year;  to  which  English  voluntarily  assented.  Eng- 
lish accounted  to,  and  settled  with  Bender,  for  the  rent  after  the 
5th  July.  The  land  was  not  redeemed  from  Bender  by  Key  until 
after  the  1st  January,  1859.  The  plaintiff  admitted  these  facts  to  b^ 
true,  but  objected  to  the  evidence  as  irrelevant  and  incompetent. 
The  court  sustained  the  objection,  and  excluded  the  evidence;  to 
which  the  defendant  excepted,  and  which  he  now  assigns  as  error. 

R.  W.  Walker,  J.  The  familiar  rule,  which  prohibits  the  tenant 
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from  denying  the  title  of  the  landlord,  in  any  proceeding  instituted 
by  the  latter,  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  or  of  possession,  must  be  taken 
with  the  qualification  (now  quite  as  well  established  as  the  principal 
rule),  that  the  tenant  may  show  that  he  has  been,  bona  fide j  evicted 
imder  a  paramount  title,  or  that,  since  the  inception  of  the  lease,  the 
title  of  the  landlord  has  been  extinguished,  or  has  passed  from  him, 
either  by  his  own  act,  or  by  operation  of  law.  Randolph  v.  Carlton, 
8  Ala.  614;  Pope  v.  Harkins,  16  Ala.  323;  Smith  v.  Mundy,  18  Ala. 
185;  Wolf  V.  Johnson,  30  Miss.  513;  Ryers  v.  Farwell,  9  Barb.  615; 
1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  615. 

Except  where  it  is  payable  in  advance,  no  claim  for  rent  arises, 
until  the  lessee  has  enjoyed  the  premises  the  whole  time  for  which 
the  payment  of  a  rent  is  stipulated  to  be  made.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  tenant  be  evicted  by  a  paramount  title,  pending  the  lease, 
and  before  the  rent  falls  due,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  his  landlord  for 
rent  for  the  unexpired  term  during  which  he  may  have  enjoyed  the 
land.  In  conformity  to  the  principle  that  an  entire  contract  cannot 
be  apportioned,  there  is,  in  such  cases,  no  apportionment  of  rent  in 
reference  to  the  length  of  time  of  occupation.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
estate  for  the  stipulated  term  is  the  consideration  f oY  the  covenant  to 
pay  rent;  and  on  the  plain  ground  of  equity,  that  the  obligation  to 
pay  ceases  when  the  consideration  for  it  ceases,  the  eviction  of  the 
lessee  by  a  paramount  title  works  his  discharge  from  the  payment 
of  any  rent  thereafter  falling  due.  Clum's  Case,  10  Coke's  R.  128; 
Salmon  v.  Smith,  1  Wm.  Saunders'  R.  205  (n.);  Wood  v.  Par- 
tridge, 11  Mass.  488;  Boardman  v.  Osbom,  23  Pick.  295;  Morse  v. 
Goddard,  13  Mete.  177;  George  v.  Putney,  4  Cush.  351;  RicsseU  v. 
Fdbyan,  7  Foster  (N.  H.)  543;  Martin  v.  Martin,  7  Md.  375;  Giles  v. 
Comstock,  4  Comstock,  275;  Smith's  Landlord  and  Tenant,  134; 
3  Kent,  464;  1  Washb.  R.  P.  97,  337,  341;  Greenl.  Cruise,  title  28, 
ch.  3,  §§  1  et  seq. 

By  the  ancient  law,  no  grant  of  a  reversion  could  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  tenant,  expressed  by  his  attornment  to  his  new 
landlord.  Co.  Litt.  309  a,  n.  (1).  In  early  times,  the  relation  of  lord 
and  tenant  was  of  a  much  more  personal  nature  than  it  is  at  present; 
and  it  was  thought  reasonable  that  a  tenant  should  not  have  a  new 
landlord  imposed  upon  him  without  his  consent.  The  tenant,  there- 
fore, was  able  to  prevent  his  lord  from  making  a  conveyance  to  any 
person,  whom  he  did  not  choose  to  accept  as  landlord;  for  he  could 
refuse  to  attorn  to  the  purchaser,  and  without  attornment  the  grant 
was  invalid.  The  only  means  by  which  the  landlord  could  convey  his 
reversion  without  his  tenant's  concurrence,  was  by  the  expensive 
process  of  a  fine  levied  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  process  of 
time,  when  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  became  the  only  service,  of 
any  benefit,  received  from  him  by  the  landlord,  the  doctrine  was 
found  inconvenient;  and  the  necessity  of  attornment  to  the  validity 
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of  the  grant  of  a  reversion  was  accordingly  abolished  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (4  and  5  Anne,  ch.  16,  §  9,)  which 
also  provided,  that  no  tenant  shall  be  prejudiced  by  payment  of  his 
rent  to  the  grantor  before  notice  of  the  grant.  Wms.  Real  Prop.  203. 
Both  of  these  provisions  form  part  of  the  statute  law  of  Alabama. 
Code,  §  1298;  also,  §  2216. 

Rent  is  incident  to  the  reversion;  and  the  lessor's  transfer  of  the 
reversion,  though  without  the  tenant's  attornment  to  the  assignee, 
or  any  express  mention  of  the  rent,  carries  with  it  the  rent  falling 
due  thereafter.  The  holder  of  the  reversion  may,  indeed,  sever  the 
rent  from  the  reversion;  but,  unless  it  is  specially  reserved,  the  rent 
follows  the  reversion  as  a  part  of  the  realty.  With  the  exception  of 
cases  arising  under  the  statute  of  11  George  II,  (ch.  19,  §  15,)  which 
is  confined  to  the  case  of  a  life-tenant  lessor  dying  pending  the  lease, 
and  the  prmciple  of  which  has  been  re-€nacted  in  some  of  the  States 
and  adopted  by  the  courts  in  others,  (1  Washb.  R.  P.  98;  3  Kent;  471,) 
rent  cannot  be  apportioned  as  to  time.  There  is,  therefore,  no  appor- 
tionment of  the  rent  between  the  lessor  and  his  assignee ;  but  whoever 
owns  the  reversion  at  the  time  the  rent  falls  due,  is  entitled  to  the 
entire  sum  then  due;  and  a  lessor  who  has  parted  with  the  reversion, 
without  specially  reserving  the  rent,  cannot  maintain  an  action 
against  his  lessee  for  rent  falling  due  thereafter.  Burden  v.  Thayer, 
3  Mete.  76;  Van  Wicklen  v.  PavlseUf  14  Barb.  654;  Demarest  v. 
Willard,  8  Cowen,  206;  Martin  v.  MaHin,  7  Md.  368;  Peck  v.  NarOi" 
ropy  17  Conn.  217;  Breeding  v.  Taylor j  13  B.  Monr.  477;  Sampson  v. 
Grimes,  7  Blackf.  175;  Stout  v.  Kean,  3  Harring.  82;  Birch  v.  WrigfU, 
1  Term  R.  378;  Flinn  v.  Calow,  1  M.  &  G.  589;  1  Washb.  R.  P.  337- 
839.  The  defense  thus  arising  in  favor  of  the  lessee,  against  an  action 
by  the  lessor  for  rent  falling  due  after  an  assignment  of  the  reversion, 
does  not  depend  upon  eviction  or  ouster  by  the  assignee,  but  is  com- 
plete without  it.  By  the  transfer  of  the  reversion,  and  of  the  rent 
afterwards  falling  due  as  incident  thereto,  the  lessor  becomes  bound 
to  pay  such  rent  to  the  assignee,  and  is  discharged  from  liability 
therefor  to  the  lessor.  George  v.  Putney,  4  Cush.  351  (356) ;  Farley  v. 
Thompson,  15  Mass.  18;  authorities  supra. 

The  same  principles  apply,  and  the  same  results  follow,  in  the  case 
of  a  transfer  of  the  reversion  by  judicial  sale.  In  Pope  v.  Harkins, 
16  Ala.  324,  Dargan,  C.J.,  said:  "If  the  premises  are  sold  by  execu- 
tion against  the  landlord,  the  tenant  may  show  this  in  bar  of  the  land- 
lord's action  for  rent;  for  the  purchaser  occupies  the  same  relation  to 
the  landlord  that  a  grantee  by  deed  would."  And  the  authorities  are 
clear  to  the  point,  that  a  purchaser  of  the  lessor's  estate  at  execution 
sale  is  entitled  to  the  rent  falling  due  after  the  execution  of  the 
sheriff's  deed.  Randolph  v.  CarUon,  8  Ala.;  Bank  of  Pa.  v.  Wise,  3 
Watts,  394;  Martin  v.  Martin,  7  Md.  368;  Wilson  v.  Ddaplaine,  3  * 
Harring.  499;  Moore  v.  Turpin,  1  Speers,  32;  Montague  v.  Gay,  17 
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MafiS.  439;  George  v.  Putney,  4  Cush.  351  (356);  Buffum  v.  Deane,  4 
Gray,  485;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  333. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  court  erred  in  re- 
jecting the  evidence. 

Judgmeni  reversed,  and  cause  remanded. 

Note.  —  If  the  reversioner  reserved  a  right  of  entry  upon  non- 
payment of  the  rent,  and  then  transferred  the  reversion,  and  the  rent 
fell  in  arrear,  the  assignee  could  not  enter.  Littleton,  Tenures,  §  347. 
Cf.  Rice  V.  Boston  &  Worcester  R.  R.  Corp.,  12  All.  (Mass.)  141, 
supra.  But  this  rule  was  changed  by  St.  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  34,  subdivi- 
sion 5.  (1540.) 

A  rent  may  be  assigned  without  the  reversion,  and  the  assignee 
may  sue  in  his  own  name  for  the  rent  accruing  after  the  assignment. 
Beal  V.  Boston  Car  Spring  Co.,  125  Mass.  157;  Moffatt  v.  Smith, 
4  N.Y.  126. 

There  are  statutes  in  some  States  changing  the  common  law  rule 
that  rent  is  not  apportionable  as  to  time. 

"  Bent  ui  arrear  is  a  chose  in  action  and  does  not  pass  by  a  convey- 
ance of  the  reversion."  Damren  v.  American  Power  Co.,  91  Me.  33^, 
337. 


EHRMAN  V.  MAYER. 

67  Md.  612.     1881. 

Miller,  J.  This  appeal  is  from  an  order  sustaining  a  demurrer  to, 
and  dismissing  the  biU  of  complaint,  filed  by  the  appellant  against  the 
appellees.  The  relief  prayed  for  by  the  bill  is  that  the  defendants 
may  be  required  either  to  convey  to  the  complainant  the  naked  fee 
held  by  them  in  a  certain  lot  of  ground  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  or  to 
execute  to  him  a  new  lease  thereof  for  ninety-nine  years,  renewable 
forever,  subject  to  a  merely  nominal  rent.  The  facts  of  the  case  so 
far  as  disclosed  by  the  bill  and  accompanying  exhibits  are  substan- 
tially as  follows:  — 

In  September,  1782,  John  Eager  Howard  executed  a  lease  to  John 
Hoos,  of  lot  No.  649  in  Howard's  addition  to  Baltimore  Town,  for 
ninety-nine  years,  with  the  usual  covenant  for  perpetual  renewal, 
reserving  a  yearly  rent  of  "  fifteen  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  current  money."  This  lot  has  a  frontage  on  Howard  Street  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet.  In  January,  1828,  the  execu- 
tors of  Howard,  under  a  power  contained  in  his  will,  sold  and  con- 
veyed the  reversion  in  this  lot  with  the  incident  rent  to  John  HojBf- 
man,  and  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1832,  Hoffman  conveyed  the 
same  to  Lucretia  Sears.  Having  thus  become  the  owner  of  the  rever- 
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sion  in  the  entire  lot,  Mrs.  Sears  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1832, 
accepted  a  surrender  from  one  Eli  Lilly,  of  his  leasehold  interest  in  a 
large  part  of  the  lot,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet  of  its  frontage,  and  on  the  same  day  she  executed  two  leases  for 
ninety-nine  years,  renewable  forever,  of  the  part  so  surrendered, 
one  to  Sommer  and  Smith  for  sixty  feet,  and  the  other  to  Lilly  for 
sixty-two  feet  and  six  inches,  reserving  in  each  lease  an  annual  rent  of 
$300.  It  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  averred,  that  she  ever  made  any 
disposition  of  her  reversion  in  the  restdiis  of  the  lot,  consisting  of  a 
frontage  of  about  forty-six  feet,  which  she  had  acquired  under  the 
deed  from  Hoffman.  She  died  in  1845,  and  the  defendants  are  the 
trustee  and  cestuis  que  trust,  who  hold  the  legal  and  equitable  interest 
in  her  property  under  her  will.  Li  June,  1864,  Ehrman,  the  com- 
plainant, purchased  from  Gardiner  and  Matthews  their  leasehold 
interest  in  a  lot  fronting  twenty-two  feet  on  Howard  Street,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  part  of  the  residue  of  the  lot  above  mentioned,  not  em- 
braced in  the  two  leases  of  November,  1832.  The  deed  by  which  this 
interest  was  conveyed  to  Ehrman,  recites  that  the  grantors  acquired 
their  title  under  an  assignment  from  one  John  Harman,  executed  in 
April,  1857,  subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of  $88,  and  they  convey  to  Ehr- 
man, subject  to  the  same  rent.  No  conveyance  is  produced  showing 
how  Harman  acquired  his  title,  nor  is  anything  further  stated  in 
reference  to  the  complainant's  title.  The  bill,  however,  admits  that 
the  lot  thus  conveyed  to  the  complainant  forms  part  of  the  lot 
originally  leased  by  Howard  to  Hoos,  and  from  this  admission,  as 
well  as  what  is  stated  in  the  several  conveyances  above  referred 
to,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  complainant  derives  his  title  from 
Hoos,  the  original  lessee,  through  mesne  assignments  and  sub-leases. 
Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  complainant,  in  his  bill,  avers 
and  insists  that  he  is  in  fact  the  owner  of  his  lot  m  fee,  and  is  entitled 
to  a  conveyance  of  the  naked  or  technical  paper  title  to  the  reversion 
therein  held  by  the  defendants,  upon  two  grounds. 

1st.  That  Mrs.  Sears,  by  receiving  and  accepting  a  surrender  of 
the  leasehold  mterest  in  a  part  of  the  lot,  in  November,  1832,  and 
granting  new  leases  thereof,  reserving  new  and  increased  rents, 
thereby  extinguished  the  whole  original  rerU  reserved  under  the  lease 
from  Howard,  and  complainant's  lot,  therefore,  by  operation  of  law, 
became  released  and  relieved  from  the  payment  of  any  part  of  that 
rent. .  . . 

First.  To  sustain  the  first  position,  the  appellant's  counsel  insists 
that  the  rent  reserved  under  our  peculiar  leases  with  covenants  for 
perpetual  renewal,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rent  charge,  which  cannot  be 
subdivided  or  apportioned.  And  where  the  party  having  the  rent, 
purchases  any  portion  of  the  land  charged  with  its  payment,  the 
whole  rent  is  thereby  extinguished.  But  conceding  this  to  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  rent  charge,  it  is  clearly  not  so,  and  never  has  been, 
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with  respect  to  a  rent  service,  but  just  the  contrary.  In  Littleton's 
Tenures,  sec.  222,  the  common  law  upon  the  subject  is  thus  stated: 
''Also,  if  a  man  hath  a  rent  charge  to  him  and  his  heirs,  issuing  out  of 
certain  land,  if  he  purchase  any  parcel  of  this  to  him  and  his  heirs,  all 
the  rent  charge  is  extinct,  and  the  annuity  also,  because  the  rent 
charge  cannot  by  such  manner  be  apportioned;  but  if  a  man  which 
hath  a  rent  service,  purchase  parcel  of  the  land,  out  of  which  the  rent 
is  issuing,  Uiis  shall  not  extinguish  aU  biUfor  the  parcel;  for  a  rent  serv- 
ice in  such  case  may  be  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  the 
land."  And  in  his  comments  upon  this  section.  Lord  Coke  says,  that 
such  rent  services  as  were  not  within  the  Statute  Quia  Emptores, 
were  apportionable  at  common  law:  "as  if  a  man  maketh  a  lease  for 
life  or  years,  reserving  a  rent,  and  the  lessee  surrender  part  to  the 
lessor,  the  rent  shall  be  apportioned;  so  if  the  lessor  recovereth  part 
of  the  land  in  an  action  of  waste,  or  entereth  for  a  forfeiture  in  part, 
the  rent  shall  be  apportioned."  Coke  Litt.  148  a.  The  reasons  upon 
which  this  distinction  rests,  as  given  by  Lord  Coke  and  Chief  Baron 
Gilbert,  need  not  be  stated  at  length.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  such  distinction  has  in  fact  existed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  common  law.  By  the  same  authority  (Littleton,  sec. 
213)  rent  service  is  defined  to  be  ''where  the  tenant  holdeth  his  land 
of  his  lord  by  fealty  and  certain  rent,  or  by  homage,  fealty  and  certain 
rent,  or  by  other  services  and  certain  rent;**  and  in  Smith's  concise 
and  admirable  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  (mar- 
ginal page  90,)  it  is  said  that  "every  rent  reserved  upon  a  lease  is  a 
rent  service,  and  is  accompanied  by  that  which  is  the  incident  of 
every  rent  service,  namely,  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  to  dis- 
train for  it."  In  leases  like  the  one  now  before  us,  as  well  as  in  other 
leases  of  land,  the  rent  most  commonly  reserved,  is  the  yearly  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  According,  then,  to  the  authorities 
referred  to,  (and  none  higher  can  be  adduced,)  if  in  such  case,  the 
lessee  surrenders  a  part  of  the  land  to  the  lessor,  the  rent  for  the 
remainder  is  not  extinguished,  but  apportioned.  Woodfall's  Land. 
&  Ten.  (10th  Ed.)  361,  362.  We  hold,  then,  that  apportionment,  and 
not  extinguishment,  was  the  result  of  the  conveyances  of  November, 
1832,  and  that  a  proportionate  part  of  the  original  rent  reserved  in 
the  lease  of  1782,  remained  fastened  upon  the  residue  of  the  lot  not 
embraced  in  those  deeds. 


NOTE. 


Covenants  to  pay  rent  are  considered  in  the  topic  of  Covenants 
Running  with  the  Land,  infra. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  STATUTE  OF  USES. 


SECTION  1. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  STATUTE  UPON  THE  METHODS  OF 
CREATING,  OR  TRANSFERRING,  ESTATES. 


STATUTE  OF  USES. 
27  Hen.  Vni,  c.  10.     1636. 

Where  by  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  lands  tenements  and 
hereditaments  be  not  devisable  by  testament,  (2)  nor  ought  to  be 
transferred  from  one  to  another,  but  by  solemn  livery  and  seisin, 
matter  of  record,  writing  sufficient  made  bona  fide,  without  covin  or 
Taud;  (3)  yet  nevertheless  divers  and  sundry  imaginations,  subtle 
•nventions  and  practices  have  been  used,  whereby  the  hereditaments 
of  this  realm  have  been  conveyed  from  one  to  another  by  fraudulent 
feoffments,  fines,  recoveries  and  other  assurances  craftily  made  to 
secret  uses,  intents  and  trusts;  (4)  and  also  by  wills  and  testaments, 
sometime  made  by  nvde  parolx  and  words,  sometime  by  signs  and 
tokens,  and  sometime  by  writing,  and  for  the  most  part  made  by  such 
persons  as  be  visited  with  sickness,  in  their  extreme  agonies  and  pains, 
or  at  such  time  as  they  have  scantly  had  any  good  memory  or  remem- 
brance; (5)  at  which  times  they  being  provoked  by  greedy  and  cove- 
tous persons  lying  in  wait  about  them,  do  many  times  dispose  indis- 
creetly and  unadvisedly  their  lands  and  inheritances;  (6)  by  reason 
whereof,  and  by  occasion  of  which  fraudulent  feoffments,  fines, 
recoveries  and  other  Uke  assurances  to  uses,  confidences  and  trusts, 
divers  and  many  heirs  have  been  unjustly  at  sundry  times  disherited, 
the  lords  have  lost  their  wards,  marriages,  rehefs,  harriots,  escheats, 
aids  pur  fair  fiis  chivalier,  &  pur  file  marier,  (7)  and  scantly  any  per- 
son can  be  certainly  assured  of  any  lands  by  them  purchased,  nor 
know  surely  against  whom  they  shall  use  their  actions  or  executions 
for  their  rights,  titles  and  duties;  (8)  also  men  married  have  lost 
their  tenancies  by  the  curtesy,  (9)  women  their  dowers,  (10)  mani- 
fest perjuries  by  trial  of  such  secret  wills  and  uses  have  been  com- 
mitted; (11)  the  King's  highness  hath  lost  the  profits  and  advantage 
of  the  lands  of  persons  attainted,  (12)  and  of  the  lands  craftily  put  in 
feoffments  to  the  uses  of  aliens  bom,  (13)  and  also  the  profits  of 
v/aste  for  a  year  and  a  day  of  lands  of  felons  attainted,  (14)  and  the 
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lords  their  escheats  thereof;  (15)  and  many  other  inconveniencies 
have  happened,  and  daily  do  encrease  among  the  King's  subjects,  to 
their  great  trouble  and  inquietness,  and  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
ancient  common  laws  of  this  realm;  (16)  for  the  extirping  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  all  such  subtle  practised  feoffments,  fines,  recoveries, 
abuses  and  errors  heretofore  used  and  accustomed  in  this  reahn,  to 
the  subversion  of  the  good  and  ancient  laws  of  the  same,  and  to  the 
uitent  that  the  King's  highness,  or  any  other  his  subjects  of  this 
reahn,  shall  not  in  any  wise  hereafter  by  any  means  or  inventions  be 
deceived,  damaged  or  hurt,  by  reason  of  such  trusts,  uses  or  con- 
fidences: (17)  it  may  please  the  King's  most  royal  majesty.  That  it 
may  be  enacted  by  his  Highness,  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  in  manner  and  form  follow- 
ing; that  is  to  say.  That  where  any  person  or  persons  stand  or  be 
seised,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  seised,  of  and  in 
any  honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  rever- 
sions, remainders  or  other  hereditaments,  to  the  use,  confidence  or 
trust  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  body  poUtick,  by 
reason  of  any  bargain,  sale,  feoffment,  fine,  recovery,  covenant,  con- 
tract, agreement,  will  or  otherwise,  by  any  manner  means  whatso- 
ever it  be;  that  in  every  such  case,  all  and  every  such  person  and 
persons,  and  bodies  politick,  that  have  or  hereafter  shall  have  any 
such  use,  confidence  or  trust,  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  term  of  life 
or  for  years,  or  otherwise,  or  any  use,  confidence  or  trust,  in  remain- 
der or  reverter,  shall  from  henceforth  stand  and  be  seised,  deemed 
and  adjudged  in  lawful  seisin,  estate  and  possession  of  and  in  the 
same  honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services, 
reversions,  remainders  and  hereditaments,  with  their  appurtenances, 
to  all  intents,  constructions  and  purposes  in  the  law,  of  and  in  such 
like  estates  as  they  had  or  shall  have  in  use,  trust  or  confidence  of  or 
in  the  same;  (19)  and  that  the  estate,  title,  right  and  possession  that 
was  in  such  person  or  persons  that  were,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised 
of  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  to  the  use,  confidence  or 
trust  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  body  poUtick,  be  from 
henceforth  clearly  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  in  him  or  them  that 
have,  or  hereafter  shall  have,  such  use,  confidence  or  trust,  after  such 
quality,  manner,  form  and  condition  as  they  had  before,  in  or  to  the 
use,  confidence  or  trust  that  was  in  them. 


STATUTE  OF  ENROLMENTS. 
27  Hen.  VIU,  o.  16.     1536. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  That 
from  the  last  day  of  July,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
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1536,  no  manors,  lands,  tenements  or  other  hereditaments,  shall 
pass,  alter  or  change  from  one  to  another,  whereby  any  estate  of 
inheritance  or  freehold  shall  be  made  or  take  effect  in  any  person  or 
persons,  or  any  use  thereof  to  be  made,  by  reason  only  of  any  bargain 
and  sale  thereof,  except  the  same  bargain  and  sale  be  made  by  writ- 
ing indented,  sealed  and  inrolled  in  one  of  the  King's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  (2)  or  else  within  the  same  county  or  counties  where 
the  same  manors,  lands  or  tenements,  so  bargained  and  sold,  lie  or 
be,  before  the  Custos  Rotvlorum  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  same  county  or  counties,  or  two  of  them 
at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  be  one;  (3)  and  the 
same  inrollment  to  be  had  and  made  within  six  months  next  after 
the  date  of  the  same  writings  indented;  (4)  the  same  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum,  or  justices  of  the  peace  and  clerk,  taking  for  the  inrollment  of 
every  such  writing  indented  before  them,  where  the  land  comprised 
in  the  same  writing  exceeds  not  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings, 
ii.  s.  that  is  to  say,  xij.  d.  to  the  justices,  and  xij.  d.  to  the  clerk;  (5) 
and  for  the  inrollment  of  every  such  writing  indented  before  them, 
wherein  the  land  comprised  exceeds  the  sum  of  xl.  s.  in  the  yearly 
value,  V.  s.  that  is  to  say,  ii  s.  vi.  d.  to  the  said  justices,  and  ii.  s.  vi.  d. 
to  the  said  clerk  for  the  inrolling  of  the  same:  (6)  and  that  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  for  the  time  being,  within  every  such  county,  shall  suffi- 
ciently inroU  and  ingross  in  parchment  the  same  deeds  or  writings 
indented  as  is  aforesaid;  (7)  and  the  rolls  thereof  at  the  end  of  every 
year  shall  deliver  unto  the  said  Custos  Rotvlorum  of  the  same  county 
for  the  time  being,  there  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  said  Custos 
Rotvlorum  for  the  time  being,  amongst  other  records  of  every  of  the 
same  counties  where  any  such  inrollment  shall  be  so  made,  to  the 
intent  that  every  party  that  hath  to  do  therewith,  may  resort  and 
see  the  effect  and  tenor  of  every  such  writing  so  inrolled. 

II.  Provided  always.  That  this  act,  nor  any  thing  therein  con- 
tained, extend  to  any  manner  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
Ijing  or  being  within  any  city,  borough  or  town  corporate  within  this 
realm,  wherein  the  mayors,  recorders,  chamberlains,  bailiffs  or  other 
officer  or  officers  have  authority,  or  have  lawfully  used  to  inroU  any 
evidences,  deeds,  or  other  writings  within  their  precinct  or  limits;  any 
thing  in  this  act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


LUTWICH  V.  MITTON. 

Cro.  Jac.  e04.     1620. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  two  Chief  Justices,  Montague  and  Ho- 
BART,  and  by  Tanfield,  Chief  Baron,  that  upon  a  deed  of  bargain 
and  sale  for  years  of  lands  whereof  he  himself  is  in  possession,  and  the 
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bargainee  never  entered;  if  afterwards  the  bargainors  make  a  grant 
of  the  reversion  (reciting  this  lease)  expectant  upon  it  to  divers  uses, 
that  it  is  a  good  conveyance  of  the  reversion;  and  the  estate  was 
executed  and  vested  in  the  lessee  for  years  by  tjie  statute;  and 
was  divided  from  the  reversion,  and  not  like  to  a  lease  for  years 
at  the  common  law:  for  in  that  case  there  is  not  any  apparent  lessee 
until  he  enters. 

Note.  —  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  doctrine 
had  become  established  in  chancery  that  the  legal  ownership  of  land 
might  be  in  one  person,  and  the  equitable  ownership  in  another  per- 
son. Thus,  if  A  enfeoffed  B  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  and  his  heirs. 
In  such  case,  C  had  no  rights  at  law,  but  was,  in  equity,  protected 
as  a  beneficiary. 

If  A  (uistead  of  enfeoflBng  B  to  the  use  of  C)  agreed,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  to  hold  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  C,  C  was,  in  equity, 
protected  as  a  beneficiary. 

The  Statute  of  Uses  did  not  provide  that  all  attempts  to  create  uses 
should  be  void.  It  allowed  the  use  to  be  created,  but  provided  that, 
forthwith  it  was  created,  it  should  be  converted  into  a  corresponding 
legal  right. 

If,  therefore,  after  the  statute,  A  wished  to  convey  his  land  to  C, 
it  was  only  necessary  that  A  should  put  the  use,  or  equitable  right, 
in  C,  and  the  statute  would,  without  more,  convert  this  equitable 
right  into  the  corresponding  legal  right.  An  equitable  estate  became 
a  legal  estate.  Therefore  the  only  question  was:  how  shall  the  equi- 
table estate  in  C  be  raised?  And  the  equitable  estate  was  raised  in  C, 
whenever  A  made  a  promise  to  hold  the  land  for  C  (or,  in  any  form, 
agreed  that  C  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  land),  which  promise 
was  enforcible  in  equity. 

Such  a  promise  was  enforcible  in  equity  if  (1)  the  promisor  received 
a  consideration  for  his  promise;  or  if  (2)  the  promise  were  imder  seal, 
and  the  promise  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  of  the  prom- 
isor's blood,  or  (by  the  better  opinion)  connected  with  him  by 
marriage.  In  the  first  case,  the  promise  was  called  a  bargain  and 
sale;  in  the  second  case,  a  covenant  to  stand  seised. 

In  England  the  Statute  of  Enrolments  applied  to  a  bargain  and 
sale  of  a  freehold  estate,  but  not  to  the  bargain  and  sale  of  an  estate 
less  than  freehold.  If  A  wished  to  convey  to  C,  he  could  make  C  a 
tenant  for  years,  as  in  the  principal  case,  imder  the  operation  of  the 
statute,  and  could  then,  by  a  common-law  release,  release  the  rever- 
sion to  C.  C's  term  for  years  would  merge  into  the  reversion  so 
released,  and  C  would  be  seised  in  fee.  This  form  of  conveyance, 
called  lease  and  release,  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  parties  going 
to  the  land,  and  did  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Enrolments.  It  came  to  be  the  common  form  of  conveyance  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  remained  so,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  until  statutory 
forms  of  conveyance  were  adopted  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  this  country,  the  Statute  of  Enrohnents  was  never  considered 
to  be  in  force.  .See  Oiran  v.  Doe,  7  Blackf.  (Ind.)  210. 

There  has  therefore  been  no  obstacle  to  conveying  land  by  a  baj> 
gain  and  sale  ui  fee. 

In  Holland  v.  Rogers,  33  Ark.  251,  the  court  said  (p.  255):  "A 
simple  bargain  and  sale  of  land,  in  writing,  in  words  of  the  present, 
and  without  any  more  is  a  conveyance,  operating  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  always  upon  sufficient  consideration.  It  was 
devised  in  England,  as  a  common  assurance,  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  statute  (see  Blackst.  Com.  Book  n,  p.  338)  and  has  become  the 
most  common  mode  of  conveyance  in  the  United  States.'' 

In  Nelson  v.  Davis,  35  Ind.  474,  the  court  said  (p.  476):  "This 
species  of  conveyance,  says  Blackstone,  was  introduced  by  the 
Statute  of  Uses.  Before  the  passage  of  the  statute,  the  title  to  real 
estate  could  not  be  transmitted  simply  by  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale. 
Livery  of  seizin  could  not  thus  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  the  practice 
before  the  statute  for  a  person  seized  of  lands  to  bargain  and  sell 
them  to  another,  in  which  case,  if  the  consideration  was  sufficient  to 
raise  a  use,  the  bargainor  became  immediately  seized  to  the  use  of 
the  bargainee.  And  since  the  passage  of  the  statute,  the  use  vested 
in  the  bargainee  by  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  is  at  once  executed  by 
the  statute,  and  the  legal  title  vested  in  the  bargainee." 

In  Chiles  v.  Cordey's  Heirs,  2  Dana  (Ky.)  21,  the  court  said  (p.  23) : 
"The  writing  here  alluded  to  is  as  follows:  — 

"  '  For  value  received,  I  bargain  and  sell  unto  Arthur  Conley,  my 
whole  right  of  improvement  made  by  John  Brown,  and  all  the  land 
as  far  as  Thomas  Miller's  claim  interferes  with  my  claim.  Given 
under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  7th  day  of  February,  1806. 

'William  Bridges.        (Seal.) 
'Test.  Thomas  Boyd,      ) 

John  Robinson.'  ) 
"The  literal  import  of  this  writing  is  that  of  an  executed  agree- 
ment, or  a  conveyance  of  the  title  which  the  vendor  held.  It  contains 
all  the  essential  requisites  of  a  conveyance  in  fee  simple.  It  is  infor- 
mal and  unusually  summary,  when  compared  with  the  redundant, 
quaint  and  prolix  system  of  modem  conveyances  by  deed.  But  it  is 
not  more  laconic  or  less  comprehensive  than  the  ancient  Saxon  deeds, 
and  is  almost  as  formal  and  elaborate  as  the  antiquated  charters  of 
enfeoffment;  and,  indeed,  its  form  and  style  are,  in  some  respects, 
preferable  to  the  repletion  and  repetitions  which  unnecessarily  char- 
acterize and  greatly  deform  modem  deeds  of  conveyance.  It  is 
sealed,  and  signed,  and  attested  properly;  it  shows  a  valuable  con- 
sideration; it  identifies  the  parties;  describes  the  land,  and  acknowl- 
edges an  absolute  executed  sale  in  fee  of  the  vendor's  right.  These 
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constitute  a  deed  of  conveyance;  and  therefore,  aid  this  instrument 
contains  no  provision  or  intimation  to  the  contrary,  this  court  can- 
not, by  any  allowable  process  of  interpretation,  give  to  it  any  other 
character  or  effect  than  those  of  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale.  Co.  Lit. 
7,  a;  4  Kent's  Com.  460-1." 


JACKSON  t;.  ALEXANDER. 

3  JohDB.  (N.Y.)  484.     1808. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment,  for  lot  No.  68  in  the  town  of 
Milton,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga.  The  cause  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Spencer,  at  the  Cayuga  circuit,  on  the  1st  July,  1808.  On 
the  trial,  the  plaintiff  gave  in  evidence  an  exemplification  of  a  patent, 
dated  the  8th  July,  1790,  granting  the  lot  in  question  to  Joseph 
Brown,  for  his  miUtaiy  services,  and  a  writing  executed  by  Brown, 
in  the  following  words: 

''For  value  received  of  Daniel  Hudson  &  Co,  I  hereby  make  over 
and  grant  for  myself,  my  heirs,  and  executors,  unto  the  said  Daniel 
Hudson  &  Co.  his  heirs  and  assigns,  my  right  and  claim  on  the  public 
for  600  acres  of  land.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  7th  day  of 
May,  1784. 

''Joseph  Brown,  (l.  b.) 
*"  In  presence  of 

"Solomon  Cotjrbs, 
"John  Dolson." 

A  verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  on  a  case  containing  the  above  facts;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  if 
the  court  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  instrument  in  writing  from 
Brown  to  Hudson,  one  of  the  lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  was  a  sufficient 
conveyance  of  the  premises  in  question,  then  judgment  was  to  be 
entered  for  the  plaintiff,  otherwise  the  verdict  was  to  be  set  aside, 
and  a  nonnsuit  entered. 

Kent,  Ch.J.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  deed  from  Brown  to  Hudson 
was  sufficient  to  convey  his  interest  in  the  premises. 

I  agree  that  the  deed,  if  it  operates  at  all,  must  operate  as  a  bargain 
and  sale  under  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

At  the  common  law,  a  feoffment  or  lease  was  valid,  without  any 
consideration,  in  consequence  of  the  fealty  or  homage  which  was 
incident  to  every  such  conveyance.  The  law  raised  a  consideration 
out  of  the  tenure  itself.  But  after  the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores, 
18  Ed.,  I.,  Perkins  says,  that  a  consideration  became  requisite  even  to 
the  validity  of  a  feoffment,  as  none  could  be  implied,  since,  according 
to  the  statute,  no  feudal  duty  or  service  resulted  to  the  immediate 
feoffor.  (Perkins,  sects.  628-537.)  The  general  and  the  better  opin- 
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ion  is,  that  the  notion  of  a  consideration  first  came  from  the  court  of 
equity,  where  it  was  held  necessary  to  raise  a  use;  and  when  con- 
veyances to  uses  were  introduced,  the  courts  of  law  adopted  the  same 
idea,  and  held  that  a  consideration  was  requisite  in  a  deed  of  bargain 
and  sale.  This  new  principle  in  the  doctrine  of  assurances  by  deed, 
met,  at  first,  with  a  very  strong  resistance  from  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  age.    Plowden,  in  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Sharington  v. 
Strofferij  1  Plowden,  308,  309,  which  arose  upon  a  deed  under  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  contended,  with  great  force  of  reason  and  authority, 
that  a  deed,  which  was  a  solemn  and  deUberate  act  of  the  mind,  did 
of  itself  import  a  consideration;  that  the  will  of  the  grantor  was  a 
sufficient  consideration,  and  it  never  could  be  called  a  nudum  pactum. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  takes  notice  of 
this  argument  of  Plowden,  and  gives  it  the  weight  of  his  sanction."! 
would  have  one  case  showed,"  said  he,  "by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
where  there  is  a  deed  and  yet  there  needs  a  consideration.  As  for 
parole  J  the  law  adjudgeth  it  too  light  to  give  an  action  without  consid- 
eration; but  a  deed,  even  in  law,  improts  a  consideration,  because  of 
the  deliberation  and  ceremony  in  the  confection  of  it;  and,  therefore, 
in  8  Beginse,  it  is  solemnly  argued  that  a  deed  should  raise  a  use  with- 
out any  other  consideration."  Bacon's  Works,  v.  4,  p.  167.  But  not- 
withstanding this  strenuous  opposition,  the  rule  from  chancery  pre- 
vailed, and  it  has  been  long  settled,  that  a  consideration,  expressed 
or  proved,  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale. 
I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  surmount  the  series  of  cases  on  this 
subject,  though  I  confess  myself  a  convert  to  the  argument  of  Plow- 
den. I  admit  the  rule  that  a  consideration  is  necessary  to  a  convey- 
ance to  uses,  but  I  think  that  here  is  evidence  of  a  consideration, 
appearing  on  the  face  of  the  deed  before  us,  sufficient  to  conclude  the 
grantor,  and  to  give  effect  to  it  as  a  bargain  and  sale. 

The  rule  requiring  a  consideration  to  raise  a  use,  has  become 
merely  nominal,  and  a  matter  of  form;  for  if  a  sum  of  money  be  men- 
tioned, it  is  never  an  inquiry  whether  it  was  actually  paid,  and  the 
smallest  sum  possible  is  sufficient;  nay,  it  has  been  solemnly  ad- 
judged, that  a  pepper-corn  was  sufficient  to  raise  a  use.  2  Vent.  35. 
Since,  then,  the  efficacy  of  the  rule  is  so  completely  gone,  we  ought, 
in  support  of  deeds,  to  construe  the  cases  which  have  modified  the 
rule,  with  the  utmost  liberality. 

The  deed  in  the  present  case  states,  that  for  valve  received  of  the 
granteCj  tie  doth  grant/^  &c.  and  can  it  now  be  permitted  to  the  grantor 
to  say  there  was  no  value  received?  Value  received  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  money  was  received,  or  a  chattel  was  received.  It  is  an 
express  averment,  ex  vi  termini^  of  a  quid  pro  quo, 

[The  learned  chief  justice  held  that  the  words  were  a  sufficient 
recital  of  consideration  to  raise  a  use.] 

The  next  point  in  the  case  is,  whether  the  words  ''make  over  and 
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grant,"  be  sufficient  to  convey  Brown's  interest  in  the  land.  The 
word  grant  has  been  held  sufficient  to  pass  lands  by  way  of  use. 
^2  Mod.  253.  T.  Raym.  48.)  Though  in  its  original  meaning,  the 
word  applied  only  to  a  conveyance  of  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
which  could  not  pass  by  livery  of  seisin,  yet  in  conveyances  under  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  it  is  sufficient,  if  the  granting  words  are  competent 
to  raise  a  use;  for  the  statute  then  performs  the  task  of  the  ancient 
Uvery  of  seisin. 

My  opinion  on  both  points,  accordingly,  is,  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  judgment. 


BOULD  V.  WYNSTON. 

Cro.  Jao.  168.    1607. 

Ejectment.  Upon  a  special  verdict,  the  case  was.  That  Sir  Henry 
Wynston  by  indenture  covenanted,  in  consideration  of  natural 
love  and  affection  to  William  Wynston,  his  eldest  son,  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  William  Wynston  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use  of  such 
a  feme  as  he  afterward  should  marry,  for  life,  remainder  to  the  first 
son  of  the  said  William  Wynston  in  tail :  afterward,  the  said  William 
Wynston  being  unthrifty,  and  in  Glocester  gaol.  Sir  Henry  Wynston, 
to  disturb  the  rising  of  the  use  to  the /erne  whom  afterwards  he  should 
marry,  let  that  land  to  his  younger  son  for  a  thousand  years:  after- 
wards William  Wynston  took  to  wife  the  jailor's  daughter,  and  died 
without  issue:  and,  Whether  this  lease  were  good  against  her?  was 
the  question. 

But  all  the  court  resolved  for  the  plaintiff,  that  this  was  a  good 
use :  for  the  consideration^extends  to  the  feme  which  should  be,  as 
if  it  had  been  in  consideration  of  marriage:  for  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  the  son  extends  as  well  to  the  feme  of  the  son  (who  is  quasi 
part  of  the  son)  as  to  the  son  himself:  for  that  by  intendment  is  good 
cause  of  the  son's  advancement. 


THOMPSON  t^.  THOMPSON. 

17  Ohio  St.  649.     1867. 

The  question  was  whether  the  instrument  set  forth  below  oper- 
ated to  convey  the  land  therein  described  to  McCalla  Thomp)son. 

The  instrument  was  as  follows:  "This  indenture,  made  and  entered 
mto  this  28th  day  of  September,  1850,  between  Robert  Jones  of 
Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  of  the  one  part,  and  McCalla  Thompson  of 
said  Cynthiana,  Harrison  Coimty,  Kentucky,  of  the  second  part, 
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witnesseth:  That,  whereas  the  said  Thompson  has  heretofore  inter- 
married with  Sarah  Jones,  the  daughter  of  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  the  natural 
love  and  affection  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  and  entertains 
for  his  said  daughter  and  said  Thompson,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  said  Thompson  in  life,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  bar- 
gained and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  bargain  and  sell,  trans- 
fer, and  convey  to  said  McCalla  Thompson  all  that  certain  lot  or 
parcel  of  groimd,  with  a  three  story  brick  house  thereon,  situated 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  State  of  Ohio  (described). 

"  To  have  and  to  hold  said  property,  with  its  appurtenances,  rights, 
and  privileges,  unto  said  Thompson,  his  heirs  and  assigns,'  forever. 

''In  testimony  of  which  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  day 
and  year  above  written. 

"Robert  Jones,  [seal.]" 

White,  J.  Does  the  consideration  of  this  deed  constitute  a  good 
consideration  in  law?  If  it  would  have  been  sufilcient  to  uphold  a 
covenant  to  stand  seized  under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  it  is  sufficient  to 
uphold  a  deed  executed  in  conformity  to  oiu*  law. 

"Uses,"  says  Sanders,  "may  be  raised  either  upon  a  pecuniary 
consideration,  or  upon  what  is  called  a  good  consideration,  which  is 
that  of  blood  or  marriage.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  conveyance 
creating  and  transferring  a  use  upon  the  former  consideration,  it  is 
a  bargain  and  sale,  and  must  be  enrolled  as  such;  but  conveyances 
raising  upon  or  by  virtue  of  the  latter,  are  termed  coifenants  to  stand 
seized,  and  they  are  not  within  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  Enrolments, 
nor  within  the  policy  of  it;  because  the  consideration  of  blood  and 
marriage  is  of  a  public  nature."  "The  consideration  of  this  convey- 
ance is  the  foundation  of  it."  "Uses  can  only  be  raised  upon  a  cove- 
nant to  stand  seized  in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage."  2  Sand, 
on  Uses  and  Tr.  (side)  96,  97. 

In  Sheppard's  Touchstone,  511,  512,  it  is  said  that  if  one  "in  con- 
sideration of  nature,  kindred,  blood,  or  marriage,  with  one's  self, 
or  any  of  his  blood, .  .  .  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  the  use  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  or  their  wives, 
these  are  good  considerations,  and  the  uses  and  estates  thereupon 
and  thus  raised  and  made  are  good." 

The  foregoing  refers  to  existing  relations  among  kindred,  and  to 
existing  marriages  with  the  kindred  of  the  covenantor,  and  is  not 
limited  to  marriages  to  be  had  on  the  faith  of,  or  in  consideration 
of  the  covenant.  This  is  apparent  from  the  context,  and  from  the 
difference,  the  author  remarks,  that  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
case  where  the  covenant  is  in  consideration  of  a  marriage  ''to  be  had," 
and  the  other  cases. 

Thus  in  Bacon's  Abridgment,  speaking  of  marriage  as  a  consider- 
ation, it  is  said:  "With  respect  to  considerations  of  marriage:  a  man 
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may  covenant  to  stand  seized  to  the  use  of  A,  his  wife,  and  the  con- 
sideration that  she  is  his  wife,  will  raise  a  good  estate  to  her,  for 
this  is  a  good  consideration  in  law."  "Likewise,  a  man  may  cove- 
nant to  stand  seized  to  the  use  of  A,  the  wife  of  his  brother,  in  con- 
sideration that  she  is  the  wife  of  his  brother,  and  this  shall  raise  a 
good  estate  to  her;  for  the  love  which  he  bears  toward  his  brother, 
extends  in  his  right  to  his  wife."  10  Bacon's  Abr.  (Bouvier's),  title 
Uses  and  Tr.  (E.)  Gov.  to  Stand  Seized,  p.  142;  2  CJomyn's  Dig.  Gov. 
(G.  3) ;  1  Spence's  Eq.  (side)  450. 

Again,  in  Gomyn's  Digest  (vol.  2,  p.  277,  tit.  Gov.  (G.  3),  under 
the  head,  "upon  what  consideration"  the  covenant  may  be  raised, 
it  is  said : ''  If,  in  consideration  of  affection  to  his  brother,  he  covenants 
to  stand  seized  to  the  use  of  his  brother  and  his  wife  for  their  lives, 
this  extends  to  the  wife  of  his  brother.  So,  in  consideration  of  affec- 
tion to  his  son,  extends  to  the  wife  of  his  son." 

Here  the  marriages  were  existing  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
estate;  there  was  no  relationship  by  blood  from  which  natural  love 
and  affection  could  arise;  but  there  was  love  and  affection  which  was 
recognized  as  sufficient,  arising  from  the  marriage  of  the  donees  to 
the  blood  of  the  covenantor;  in  the  first  case,  to  the  covenantor  him- 
self: in  the  second,  to  his  brother  and  to  his  son. 

That  marriage  as  a  consideration  is  not  limited  to  contemplated 
marriages  with  the  kindred  of  the  covenantor,  is  clearly  the  view 
taken  m  BeU  v.  Scammon,  15  N.H.  382,  395,  and  in  Gale  v.  Cobum, 
18  Mich.  397,  401.  In  both  cases  the  deeds  were  made  to  sons-in- 
law,  and  they  were  declared  to  operate  as  covenants  to  stand  seized, 
though  the  daughters  had  died,  but  leaving  issue  of  the  marriage, 
before  the  deeds  were  made.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  held  that  the 
deed  could  operate  in  no  other  way,  and  it  was  upheld  by  the  court 
solely  on  the  ground  of  the  marriage  and  the  consanguinity  of  the 
children  of  the  covenantee  to  the  covenantor. 

[The  court  held  that  the  instrument  conveyed  the  land  therein 
cbscribed  to  McGalla  Thompson.] 

Note.  —  See,  contra,  Conjoin  v.  Corwin,  6  N.Y.  342. 


NOTE. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  common  law  meth- 
ods of  conveyancing,  mentioned  in  Ghapter  VI,  supra,  continued  to 
be  valid.  But  it  was  now  necessary  to  guard  against  a  resulting  use. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Statute,  if  A  enfeoffed  B  and  his  heirs, 
and  there  was  no  consideration  for  the  feoffment,  and  no  declaration 
of  the  use,  the  doctrine  of  equity  was  that  B  held  the  land  to  the  use 
of  A.  Bacon  said  (Statute  of  Uses,  p.  22):  "When  feoffments  were 
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made,  and  that  it  rested  doubtful  whether  it  were  an  use  or  a  pur- 
chase,  because  purchases  were  things  notorious,  and  uses  were  things 
secret,  the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to  put  the  pur- 
chaser to  prove  his  consideration,  than  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  to 
prove  the  trust;  and  so  made  the  intendment  towards  the  use,  and 
put  the  proof  upon  the  purchaser." 

After  the  passage  of  the  Statute,  this  rule  remained  in  force.  See 
Armstrong  v.  Wolsey,  2  Wils.  19.  It  followed  that  if  A  enfeoffed  B 
and  his  heirs,  the  use  resulted  to  A,  and  was  forthwith  converted  into 
the  legal  estate. 

A  resulting  use  could  be  prevented  by  having  a  consideration  paid 
for  the  conveyance,  or  by  having  a  recital  of  consideration  so  paid,  or 
by  having  a  declaration  of  the  use,  as  where  A  enfeoffed  B  and  his 
heirs,  to  their  own  use. 

If  A  conveyed  a  lesser  estate  than  he  had,  the  tenure  prevented  a 
resulting  use.  Thus,  if  A,  tenant  in  fee  simple,  enfeoffed  B  for  life. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  common  law  methods  of  convey- 
ancing could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Statute.  Thus  if  A 
enfeoffed  B  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  and  his  heirs.  This  was  the 
famiUar  feoffment  to  uses.  The  use  raised  in  C  was  now  converted 
by  the  Statute  into  the  corresponding  legal  estate. 


ROE  V.  TRANMER. 

2  was.  75.     1767. 

Upon  the  trial  of  this  cause  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Thomas 
Eirby  being  seised  in  fee  of  the  lands  in  question  made  and  executed 
certain  deeds  of  lease  and  release.  The  ease  dated  November  9, 
1733,  made  between  the  said  Thomas  Kirby  of  the  one  part,  and  Chr. 
Kirby  his  brother  of  the  other  part,  whereby  it  is  witnessed  that  the 
said  Thomas  Kirby,  in  consideration  of  5a.  did  grant,  bargain  and 
sell  to  the  said  Chr.  Kirby,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
the  lands  in  question;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said 
Chr.  Kirby,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  from  the  day 
before  the  date  thereof  for  the  term  of  one  year  under  a  pepper  com 
rent,  to  the  intent  that  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  and  by  force  of  the 
statute  for  transferring  uses  into  possession,  he  the  said  Christopher 
may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  all  the  premises,  and  be  enabled  to 
take  and  accept  of  a  grant  and  release  of  the  reversion  and  inherit- 
ance thereof  to  them  and  their  heirs,  to,  for  and  upon  such  uses, 
intents  and  purposes,  as  in  and  by  the  said  grant  and  release  shall  be 
directed  or  declared.  In  witness,  etc.  executed  by  Thomas  Kirby. 

The  release  dated  November  10,  1733,  made  between  Thomas 
Kirby  of  the  one  part,  and  Chr.  Kirby  his  brother  of  the  other  part, 
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witnessetb  that  for  the  natural  love  he  beareth  towards  his  said 
brother,  and  for  and  in  consideration  of  1002.  to  the  said  Thomas 
Kirby  paid  by  the  said  Chr.  Kirby,  he  the  said  Thomas  Kirby  hath 
granted,  released  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant, 
release  and  confirm  mito  the  said  Chr.  Kirby  in  his  actual  possession 
thereof  now  being,  by  virtue  of  a  bargain  and  sale  for  one  whole  year 
to  him  thereof  made  by  the  said  Thomas  Kirby,  by  indenture  dated 
the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  and  by  force  of  the 
statute  made  for  transferring  of  uses  into  possession,  after  the  death 
of  the  said  Thomas  Kirby,  all  that  one  close,  etc.  (the  premises  with- 
out any  words  of  limitation  to  the  releasee;)  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  premises  unto  the  said  Chr.  Kirby  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten,  and  after  their  decease  to  John  Wilkinson,  eldest 
son  of  my  well-beloved  uncle  John  Wilkinson  of  North  Dalton  in  the 
county  of  York,  gentleman,  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  to 
the  only  proper  use  and  behoof  of  him  the  said  John  Wilkinson  the 
yoimger,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  for  ever,  he  the  said 
John  Wilkinson  the  younger  paying  or  causing  to  be  paid  to  the  child 
or  children  of  my  well-beloved  brother  Stephen  Kirby  the  sum  of 
2001.  and  for  want  of  such  child  or  children,  then  to  the  child  or  chil- 
dren of  my  well-beloved  sister  Jane  Kirby,  and  for  want  of  such  issue, 
then  to  the  yoimger  children  of  my  well-teloved  uncle  John  Wilkinson 
of  North  Dalton  aforesaid,  and  for  want  of  such  yoimger  children, 
then  the  said  estate  abovementioned  to  be  free  from  the  payment  of 
the  abovenamed  sum  of  200{.  Then  the  releasor  covenants  that  he  is 
lawfully  seised  in  fee,  and  that  he  hath  good  right  and  full  power  to 
convey  the  premises  to  the  said  Chr.  Kirby,  and  also  that  it  may  and 
shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Chr.  Kirby,  or  the  said  John  Wil- 
kinson the  younger,  from  and  after  the  death  of  him  the  said  Thomas 
Kirby,  peaceably  and  quietly  to  have,  hold,  use,  occupy,  possess  and 
enjoy  the  said  messuage,  lands  and  premises,  with  the  appurtenances, 
not  only  without  the  lawful  let,  suit,  etc.,  of  him  the  said  Thomas,  but 
all  others  claiming  under  him,  etc.,  free  from  all  incumbrances.  Then 
it  is  covenanted  by  all  the  parties,  that  all  fines  and  recoveries  and 
deeds  of  the  premises  levied,  suffered  or  executed  by  the  parties,  or 
any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  persons,  shall  be  and  enure  to  the  use  of 
the  said  Chr.  Kirby  and  his  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  and 
for  want  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  use  of  the  said  John  Wilkinson 
jimior,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
these  presents.  In  witness,  etc.  Executed  by  Thomas  Kirby. 

It  further  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Chr.  Kirby  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1733,  paid  to  the  said  Thomas  Kirby  20Z.  in  money,  and 
gave  him  his  note  for  80Z.  payable  to  the  said  Thomas  Kirby,  who 
signed  a  receipt  on  the  backside  of  the  said  deed  of  release  in  these 
words,  viz..  Received  the  day  and  year  within  written  of  the  within 
named  Chr.  Kirby  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  being  the  full 
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consideration-money  within  mentioned  to  be  paid  to  me.    I  say 
received  by  me  Thomas  Kirby.  Witness  M.  J.  S.  T. 

It  further  appeared  in  evidence  that  Chr.  Kirby  died  without  issue 
in  1740,  and  that  John  Wilkinson  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  is  the 
same  John  Wilkinson  named  in  the  deed  of  release,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  said  John  Wilkinson  had  notice  of  the  said  deeds  of 
lease  and  release  until  a  short  time  before  this  ejectment  was  brought. 

This  being  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  the  general 
question  is,  whether  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  has  a  title  to  recover 
upon  the  lease  and  release. 

It  has  been  argued  at  the  bar  three  times,  the  first  time  by  Serjeant 
Willes  for  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Serjeant  Poole  for  the 
defendant,  and  the  second  and  third  times  (because  of  a  new  judge) 
by  Serjeant  Hewit  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Sir  Samuel  Prime,  the 
King's  first  Serjeant,  for  the  defendant. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  Serjeants  who  argued  for  the  plaintiff,  that 
the  lease  and  release  being  made  to  convey  to  Chr.  Kirby  an  estate 
in  fee-tail  to  commence  infrduroy  viz.  after  the  death  of  the  releasor, 
cannot  operate  as  a  common  law  conveyance,  or  as  a  lease  and  release; 
but  they  insisted  that  the  release  should  take  effect  as  a  deed  of 
covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses,  vi  res  magis  valeat  guam  pereat;  and 
cited  a  variety  of  cases  to  prove  it  had  every  requisite  necessary  to 
constitute  such  a  deed  of  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses,  that  is  to 
say,  1.  Here  is  a  sufficient  and  proper  consideration;  2.  A  deed;  3. 
The  covenantor  was  seised  in  fee ;  4.  Here  are  apt  words,  for  the  word 
grant  of  itself  is  sufficient  in  such  a  deed;  and  5.  Here  is  a  manifest 
and  plain  intent. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  for  the  defendants,  1.  That  it 
.  plainly  appears  to  be  the  intent  of  the  parties  that  this  conveyance 
should  be  by  a  lease  and  release,  and  therefore  shall  not  operate  as  a 
covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses.  Co.  lit.  49  a.  And  as  the  release  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  void  for  the  reason  above,  nothing  passes 
thereby  to  Wilkinson  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.  2.  It  was  objected 
for  the  defendant  that  Wilkinson  is  not  a  party  to  the  deed.  3.  That 
there  was  not  a  proper  consideration  of  blood  to  raise  an  use  to  him. 
4.  That  no  estate  at  all  passed  by  this  deed  to  Christopher  Kirby, 
out  of  which  the  estate  infvluro  could  arise  or  come  to  Wilkinson  the 
plaintiff's  lessor. 

After  time  taken  to  consider,  the  court  were  all  of  opinion  that  the 
release  was  void  as  a  common  law  conveyance,  it  being  to  convey  a 
freehold  to  commence  in  fviuro,  but  that  it  should  have  the  effect 
and  operation  of  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses;  and  in  Salary 
term  31  Geo.  2,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  gave  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  court  for  the  plaintiff. 

Willes,  C.  Justice.  It  is  admitted  and  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
this  deed  is  void  as  a  release,  because  it  is  a  grant  of  a  freehold  to 
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commence  in  fiduro:  and  therefore  the  only  question  is,  whether  it 
shall  take  effect  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses;  and  we  are  all 
of  opinion  that  it  shall  (my  brother  Bathurst,  not  being  here, 
authorized  me  to  say  he  is  of  the  same  opinion). 

Many  cases  have  been  cited  on  both  sides,  some  of  which  are 
very  inconsistent  with  one  another,  and  to  mention  them  all,  would 
rather  tend  to  puzzle  and  confound,  than  to  illustrate  the  matter  in 
question;  and  therefore  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  those  things  we 
think  most  material,  and  of  some  few  cases  nearest  in  point  for  our 
judgment. 

It  appears  from  the  cases  upon  this  head,  in  general,  that  the 
judges  have  been  asMi  to  carry  the  intent  of  the  parties  into  execu- 
tion, and  to  give  the  most  liberal  and  benign  construction  to  deeds 
tU  res  magis  valeat  guam  pereat.  I  rely  much  upon  Sheppard's  Touch- 
stone of,  common  assurances  82,  83  (which  is  a  most  excellent  book), 
where  he  says,  when  the  intent  is  apparent  to  pass  the  land  one  way 
or  another,  there  it  may  be  good  either  way. 

By  the  word  intent,  is  not  meant  the  intent  of  the  parties  to  pass 
the  land  by  Otis  or  that  particular  kind  of  deed,  or  by  any  particular 
mode  or  form  of  conveyance,  but  an  intent  that  the  land  shall  pass 
at  all  events  one  way  or  other. 

Lord  HoBART  (who  was  a  very  great  man)  in  his  Reports,  fo.  277, 
says,  "I  exceedingly  commend  the  judges  that  are  cmious  and 
almost  subtil,  astvii,  to  invent  reason  and  means  to  make  acts 
according  to  the  just  intent  of  the  parties,  and  to  avoid  wrong  and 
injury,  which  by  rigid  rules  might  be  wrought  out  of  the  act"; and 
my  Lord  Hale  in  the  case  of  Crossing  and  Scudamore,  1  Vent.  141, 
cites  and  approves  of  this  passage  in  Hobart. 

Although  formerly,  according  to  some  of  the  old  cases,  the  mode  of 
form  of  a  conveyance  was  held  material,  yet  in  later  times,  where  the 
intent  appears  that  the  land  shall  pass,  it  has  been  ruled  otherwise; 
and  certainly  it  is  more  considerable  to  make  the  intent  good  in  pass- 
ing the  estate,  if  by  any  legal  means  it  may  be.done,  than  by  consid- 
ering the  manner  oj  passing  it,  to  disappoint  the  intent  and  principal 
thing,  whUxh  was  to  pass  the  land.  Osman  and  Sheaf  e,  371.  Upon  this 
ground  we  go. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  there  is  every  thing  necessary 
to  make  a  good  and  effectual  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses.  First, 
Here  is  a  deed.  Secondly,  Here  are  apt  words,  the  word  grant 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  there  are  other  words  besides, 
which  are  material,  viz.,  A  covenant  that  the  grantor  has  power  to 
grant,  and  a  covenant  that  all  fines,  recoveries,  etc.,  of  these  lands 
shall  enure  to  the  uses  in  the  deed.  Thirdly,  The  covenantor  was 
seised  in  fee.  Fourthly,  Here  appears  a  most  plain  interU  that  Wilkin- 
son the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  should  have  the  lands  in  case  Chr. 
Kirby  died  without  issue.  And  lastly.  Here  is  a  proper  consideration 
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to  raise  an  use  to  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  for  the  covenantor  in  the 
deed  names  him  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  his  well-beloved  uncle;  these 
are  all  the  circmnstances  necessary  to  make  a  good  deed  of  covenant 
to  stand  seised  to  uses. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Horton  v.  Sledge,  29  Ala.  478,  497;  Rogers  v. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  97  Md.  650;  Thatcher  v.  Omans,  3  Pick.  (Mass.) 
521  (followed  in  Carr  v.  Richardson,  157  Mass.  576);  Bartk  of  the 
United  States  v.  Housman,  6  Paige  (N.Y.)  526;  Foster  v.  Dennison, 
9  Ohio  121;  Eckman  v.  Eckman,  68  Pa.  460* 
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SECTION  2. 

EFFECrr  OF  THE  STATUTE  UPON  THE  LIMITATION  OP 

FUTURE  INTERESTS. 


FEARNE,  CONTINGENT  REMAINDERS,  p.  274. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  subsequent  estate  limited  on  a  condition  is 
void,  the  rule  must  be  understood  only  of  estates  limited  in  convey- 
ances at  common  law.  .  .  .  Limitations  of  this  nature  may  take  effect 
by  way  of  use,  for  a  use  may  be  limited  to  cease  as  to  one  person  upon 
a  future  event,  and  to  vest  in  another. 


WOODLIFF  V.  DRURY. 

Cro.  Ells.  439.     1505. 

Trespass.  After  verdict.  Coke,  Attorney  General,  moved  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  The  case  upon  the  pleading  was,  That  one  made 
a  feoffment;  and  it  was  declared  by  the  indenture,  that  it  should  be 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  A,  YA^feme  that  should  be,  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  heirs  of  their  bodies;  and  he  took  A  iofeme.  Whether 
she  should  take  by  the  limitation  of  this  use,  was  the  question.  And 
he  moved  that  she  should  not;  for  presently  by  this  feoffment,  the 
fee  is  in  the  baron  by  the  possession,  executed  to  the  use  which  he  had 
before  the  marriage,  which  cannot  after  the  marriage  be  divided,  and 
made  an  estate  tail  in  him,  for  he  had  the  fee  in  him  until  the  mar- 
riage. But  all  the  justices  held,  that  although  he  be  seised  in  fee  in 
the  mean  time,  as  in  truth  he  is,  yet  by  the  marriage  the  new  use 
shall  arise  and  vest.  And  judgment  was  given  accordingly  to  the 
plaintiff.  Vide  Statute  27  Hen.  8,  c.  10,  for  transferring  uses  into 
possession. 


NOTE. 

In  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  use,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  to 
the  creation  and  transfer  of  equitable  estates,  equity  was  not  bound 
by  the  rules  governing  legal  estates. 

Thus  equity  permitted  the  use  to  be  vested  in  one  person,  but, 
upon  the  happening  of  an  event,  to  shift  over  to  another  person.  A 
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enfeoffed  B  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  and  his  heirs,  but,  if  C  should 
die  without  issue  living  at  the  timie  of  his  death,  then  to  the  use  of 
D  and  his  heirs.  When  C  died,  without  issue  then  living,  C's  estate 
was  cut  short,  and  an  estate  to  D  was  substituted.  In  equity,  the 
benefit  of  a  condition  could  be  given  to  a  stranger. 

Again.  A  enfeoffed  B  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  and  his  heirs, 
from  and  after  the  following  Christmas.  This  was  not  objectionable 
as  an  attempt  to  create  a  freehold  estate  infvJtwro.  The  use  resulted, 
or  came  back  to  A  in  fee  (c/.  the  creation  of  a  legal  reversion  in  fee), 
but,  at  the  following  Christmas,  without  further  act  of  the  parties, 
A's  equitable  estate  was  cut  short,  and  an  estate  to  C  was  substi- 
tuted. 

Again.  A  enfeoffed  B  and  his  heirs  to  the  use  of  C  for  life,  and, 
one  day  after  C's  death,  to  the  use  of  D  and  his  heirs.  The  use  was 
in  C  for  life,  resulting  use  in  A  in  fee,  and,  one  day  after  C's  death, 
A's  equitable  estate  was  cut  short,  and  an  estate  to  D  was  substi- 
tuted. 

In  the  examples  above  put,  the  method  of  conveyancing  was  a 
feoffment  to  uses.  But  the  same  results  could  be  obtained  by  rais- 
ing uses  by  bargain  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised. 

Now  the  Statute  of  Uses  did  not  provide  that  all  attempts  to 
create  uses  should  be  void.  It  allowed  the  use  to  be  created,  but 
provided  that,  forthwith  it  was  created,  it  should  be  converted  into 
a  corresponding  legal  right. 

The  liberality  existuig  in  equity,  before  the  passage  of  the  Statute, 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  future  interests  was  therefore  now 
carried  over  into  the  law. 

But  to  this  statement  one  qualification  must  be  made.  Suppose 
the  use  was  given  to  A  for  life,  and  then  to  the  children  of  A  living 
at  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  A  and  B.  Here  the  limitation  to  the 
children  might,  by  chance,  have  taken  effect,  in  orderly  succession, 
upon  the  determination  of  A's  life  estate.  In  other  words,  it  might, 
by  chance,  have  taken  effect  as  a  remainder,  —  following  on  after 
the  preceding  estate,  and  not  cutting  the  preceding  estate  short. 
In  such  case,  it  was  decided  that  the  limitation  must  be  construed 
as  a  remainder,  and,  being  a  remainder,  must  be  subject  to  all  the 
rules  governing  contingent  remainders.  Therefore  if  A  died,  B  liv- 
ing, the  remainder  to  the  children  was  destroyed,  for  it  was  a  con- 
tingent remainder  in  its  inception  and  had  not  vested  at  or  before 
the  determination  of  the  prior  estate.  See  Hole  v.  EscoU,  2  Keen  444. 
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SECTION  3. 
UNEXECUTED  USES, 


TYRREL'S  CASE. 

Dyer.  165.     1657. 

Jane  Ttbbel,  widow,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  paid 
by  G.  Tyrrel  her  son  and  heir  apparent,  by  indenture  enrolled  in 
chancery  in  the  4th  year  of  E.  6,  bargained,  sold,  gave,  granted,  cove- 
nanted, and  concluded  to  the  said  G.  Tyrrel  all  her  manors,  lands, 
tenements,  Ac,  to  have  and  to  hold,  &c.,  to  the  said  G.  T.  and  his 
heirs  forever  to  the  use  of  the  said  Jane  during  her  life,  without  im- 
peachment of  waste;  and  immediately  after  her  decease  to  the  use  of 
the  said  G.  T.,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  and  in 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  use  of  the  heirs  of  the  said  Jane  forever. 
Quaere  well  whether  the  limitation  of  those  uses  upon  the  habendum 
are  not  void  and  impertinent,  because  an  use  cannot  be  springing, 
drawn,  or  reserved  out  of  an  use,  as  appears  prima  facie.  And  here 
it  ought  to  be  first  an  use  transferred  to  the  vendee  before  that  any 
freehold  or  inheritance  in  the  land  can  be  vested  in  him  by  the  en- 
rolment, &c.  And  this  case  has  been  doubted  in  the  Common  Pleas 
before  now;  idea  quaere  legem.  But  all  the  judges  of  C.  B.  and  Saim- 
ders.  Chief  Justice,  thought  that  the  limitation  of  uses  above  is  void, 
&c.,  for  suppose  the  Statute  of  Enrolments  [cap.  16]  had  never  been 
made,  but  only  the  Statute  of  Uses  [cap.  10]  in  27  H.  8,  then  the  case 
could  not  be,  because  an  use  cannot  be  engendered  of  an  use,  &c. 


MATTHEWS  v.  WARD'S  LESSEE. 

10  Gill  &  J.  (Md.)  443.     1839. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment,  commenced  on  the  12th  August, 
1837,  by  Sarah  Ward,  Smith  Boston  and  others,  lessors  of  the  plain- 
tiff, against  Henry  Matthews,  the  tenant  in  possession,  for  a  lot  in 
the  city  of  Annapolis.  The  defendant  appeared  and  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  the  parties  agreed  upon  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

It  is  admitted  in  this  case,  that  at  and  prior  to  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1817,  Leonard  Scott  and  Sarah  Scott  his  wife  were  seized  in  fee 
simple  of  the  lot  and  premises  in  the  declaration  in  this  action  men- 
tioned, and  being  so  seized,  that  they  executed,  acknowledged  and 
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delivered  the  following  deed,  which  was  recorded  in  due  time  amon^ 
the  land  records  of  Anne  Arundel  County:  — 

This  Indenture,  made  this  twentieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  between 
Leonard  Scott  and  Sarah  Scott  his  wife,  of  the  city  of  Annapolis, 
in  Anne  Arundel  County  and  State  of  Maryland,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Henry  Price,  of  the  city,  county,  and  State  aforesaid,  of  the 
other  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  Leonard  Scott  and  Sarah  Scott 
his  wife,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to 
them  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  they  do  hereby  acknowledge, 
have,  and  each  of  them  hath  given,  granted,  bargained  and  sold, 
and  by  these  presents  do,  and  each  of  them  doth,  give,  grant,  bar- 
gain and  sell,  unto  the  said  Henry  Price,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  part 
of  a  house  and  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  ground,  situate,  Isring  and  being 
in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Captain 
James  West  as  a  tavern,  and  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a 
brick  partition  wall  on  Church  Street,  about  midway  the  house,  then, 
etc.;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  ground  and 
premises  above  described,  and  the  goods  and  chattels  before  men- 
tioned, unto  the  said  Henry  Price,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  in 
trust  to  and  for  the  uses,  intents  and  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  said  Leonard  Scott  and  Sarah  Scott  his  wife, 
for  and  during  their  joint  natural  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor 
of  them,  and  after  the  death  of  the  said  Leonard  Scott  and  Sarah 
Scott  his  wife,  in  trust  as  therein  provided. 

Archeb,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  . 

It  is  contended  by  the  appellant  that  the  deed  from  Scott  and 
wife  to  Price  is  a  deed  of  feoffment;  and  as  such,  the  legal  title  of  the 
property  vested  by  the  Statute  of  Uses  in  John  Henry  Scott  in  fee; 
that  the  remainder  over  as  being  too  remote  was  void,  and  that  upon 
the  death  of  John  Henry  Scott  without  heirs,  the  property  of  course 
became  liable  to  escheat. 

If  by  the  words  of  the  deed  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  we 
could  construe  this  as  a  deed  of  feoffment,  there  would  arise  no  ob- 
jection to  such  a  result,  from  an  absence  of  evidence  of  livery  of 
seizin.  The  ancient  law  on  the  subject  of  feoffments,  which  demanded 
livery  of  seizin  to  give  them  efficacy,  we  consider  as  having  been 
abolished,  and  that  now,  enrollment  takes  the  place  of  livery,  and 
is  equivalent  to  it.  The  act  of  1766  provided  for  the  enrollment  of 
deeds  of  feoffment,  as  well  as  other  deeds,  and  the  act  of  1715  de- 
clared that  livery  should  not  be  necessary  where  the  deed  was  en- 
rolled. Anterior  to  the  law  of  1766,  ch.  14,  although  the  legislature 
had  rendered  livery  of  seizin  imnecessary,  where  the  deed  was  en- 
rolled, it  omitted  making  any  provision  for  the  enroUmerd  of  deeds  of 
feoffment  until  1766;  hence  it  was  decided  by  the  General  Court,  in 
1  Harr.  &  John.  527,  that  a  deed  executed  in  1726  could  not  operate 
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as  a  deed  of  feoflfment  without  proof  of  livery  of  seizin,  or  such  length 
of  possession  as  would  give  rise  to  a  presumption  of  livery  of  seizin. 
Vide  Carroll  v.  Norwood,  1  Harr.  &  John.  178. 

Although  since  the  act  of  1766,  ch.  14,  which  provided  for  the 
enrollment  of  deeds  of  feoflfment  and  other  conveyances,  livery  of 
seizin  is  not  necessary  to  a  deed  of  feoffment,  yet  whether  this  be  a 
deed  of  feoflfment  or  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  is  a  question  of  con- 
struction, depending  on  the  words  of  the  instrument.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  capable  of  transferring  the  estate,  either 
as  a  feoffment,  or  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  —  the  operative  words 
of  each  species  of  conveyance  being  used.  But  the  question  is  not 
whether,  if  it  cannot  operate  in  one  way,  it  shall  in  another;  but 
whether  the  conveyance  is  in  point  of  law  a  feoflfment,  or  a  bargain 
and  sale. 

By  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  State,  bargains  and  sales,  as  a 
mode  of  passing  estates,  have  nearly  superseded  all  other  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  was  at  all  designed,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  under  consideration,  to  deviate  from  this  accus- 
tomed mode.  Nothing  could  more  unequivocaDy  impress  a  distinc- 
tive character  on  the  instrument,  than  the  words  which  have  been 
used:  the  terms  *' bargained  and  sold"  follow  the  words  ''given  and 
granted,"  and  qualify  the  mode  of  the  gift  and  grant,  and  show  that 
it  was  by  a  bargain  and  sale;  and  it  is  said  that  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "bargain  and  sale,"  in  conveyances  by  lease  and  release,  were 
inserted  among  the  operative  words  of  this  conveyance,  that  the 
lease  might  be  treated  as  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  not  a  lease  at  the 
common  law.  C!omish  on  Uses,  74.  Other  considerations  might  be 
adduced  from  the  limitations  of  the  deed,  conducing  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  this  is  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale;  but  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  advert  to  them,  as  the  above  view  strikes  us  as  satis- 
factory. 

If  this  be  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  as  we  think  it  is,  then  the 
use  was  executed  in  the  bargainee,  and  the  limitations  to  use  are 
merely  trusts  in  chancery,  and  the  cestuis  que  trust  are  seized  only 
of  an  equitable  estate. 


WASHBURN,  REAL  PROPERTY. 
Book  n,  p.  162. 

It  was  held,  that  as  a  use  was  executed  by  uniting  the  seisin  which 
was  in  one,  with  the  use  which  was  in  another,  as  there  could  be  no 
seisin,  properly  speaking,  of  a  use;  if  there  were  a  feoflfment  to  A, 
to  the  use  of  B,  to  the  use  of  C,  the  seisin  in  A  passed  to  and  was 
executed  to  the  use  in  B.  But  as  only  a  use  was  given  to  B,  it  was 
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held,  that  the  seisin  which  the  statute  united  to  the  use  in  B,  did 
not  pass  from  him  to  C,  and  it  consequently  left  the  seisin  in  B,  as 
the  legal  owner.  In  order,  however,  to  give  effect  to  the  second  part 
of  the  limitation,  equity  came  in  and  required  B  to  hold  the  estat^e  to 
the  use  of  C,  and  called  this  a  trust. 


DOE  v.  PASSINGHAM. 

6  B.  &  C.  305.     1827. 

Lands  were  released  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wyone  and  Edward 
Lloyd,  tenants  for  years  in  said  land,  ''to  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
premises  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Sir  Watkin  Wil- 
liams Wynne  and  Edward  Lloyd,  their  heirs  and  assigns;  to  the  only 
proper  use  and  behoof  of  them  the  said  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne 
and  Edward  Lloyd,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  upon  trust, 
nevertheless,  and  subject  to  the  several  uses,  intents  and  purposes 
thereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use  of  the  said  Gwin 
Lloyd  and  his  heirs,"  etc.  The  question  was  whether  the  uses  to 
Gwm  Lloyd,  etc.,  were  executed. 

HoLROTD,  J.  Upon  the  first  perusal  of  the  deed  in  question  I  had 
no  doubt  that  the  legal  estate  was  vested  in  the  trustees,  having 
always  understood  that  an  use  cannot  be  limited  upon  an  use;  and 
although  I  was  struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  distinction  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Taunton,  yet  upon  further  consideration  it  appears  to 
me  that  his  argument  does  not  warrant  it.  The  argument  is,  that 
as  the  trustees  did  not  in  the  first  instance  take  to  the  use  of  another, 
but  of  themselves,  they  were  in  by  the  common  law,  and  not  the  stat- 
ute; that  the  first  use  was,  therefore,  of  no  effect,  and  the  case  was  to 
be  considered  as  if  the  deed  had  merely  contained  the  second  limi- 
tation to  uses.  But  that  is  not  so,  for  although  it  be  true  that  the 
trustees  take  the  seisin  by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute, 
yet  they  take  that  seisin  to  the  use  of  themselves,  and  not  to  the 
use  of  another,  in  which  case  alone  the  use  is  executed  by  the  statute. 
They  are,  therefore,  seised  in  trust  for  another,  and  the  legal  estate 
remains  in  them. 


SYMSON  V.  TURNER. 

1  Eq.  Cas.  Ab.  383.  note.     1700. 

But  notwithstanding  this  statute  there  are  .  . .  ways  of  creating 
an  use  or  a  trust,  which  still  remains  as  at  common  law,  and  is  a 
creature  of  the  court  of  equity,  and  subject  only  to  their  control  and 
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direction:  Where  lands  are  limited  to  trustees  to  receive  and  pay 
over  the  rents  and  profits  to  such  and  such  persons;  for  here  the 
lands  must  remain  in  them  to  answer  these  purposes. 

Note.  —  In  Meacham  v.  Steele,  93  111.  135,  the  court  said  (p.  145) : 
"The  mere  fact  that  the  cestui  que  trust  has  the  entire  beneficial  in^ 
terest  in  the  trust  estate  is  no  test  in  determining  whether  the  bene- 
ficial interest  is  a  trust  or  a  use.  To  hold  so  would  be  to  abolish  all 
distinction  between  a  trust  and  an  use.  Where  the  conveyance  im- 
poses on  the  trustee  active  duties  with  respect  to  the  trust  estate, 
such  as  to  sell  and  convert  it  into  money,  or  to  lease  the  same  and 
collect  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof,  and  pay  them  over  to  the 
beneficiary,  it  creates  a  trust  which  the  statute  does  not  execute. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  estate  is  conveyed  to  one  person 
simply  for  the  use  of  another,  or  to  the  intent  that  the  latter  shall 
have  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof,  the  conveyance  creates  an 
use  which  the  statute  does  execute,  for  in  such  cases  the  trustee  has 
no  duty  to  perform  with  respect  to  the  estate  conveyed." 


AYER  V.  RITTER. 

29S.C.  135.     1888. 

This  was  an  action  by  William  H.  Ayer  against  H.  J.  Ritter,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Campfield  plantation,  of  which  the  defendant 
was  in  possessign.  The  Circuit  Judge  ordered  a  nonnsuit,  as  the  plain- 
tiff, claiming  under  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Lewis  M.  Ayer, 
(stated  in  the  opinion,)  had  produced  no  deed  to  himself  from  the 
executors,  and  therefore  had  no  legal  title.  Plaintiff  appealed. 

Mr.  Justice  McIver.  This  was  an  action  to  recover  possession 
of  real  estate,  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  title  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Lewis  M.  Ayer.  The  clause  of  the  will  is  as  follows:  "My 
son,  Zacheus  Ayer,  has  lived  on  my  Campfield  plantation  for  the  last 
thirty  years  as  my  overseer  on  said  plantation,  with  liberty  to  use 
the  income  of  the  property  to  support  his  family,  and  it  is  my  wish 
that  he  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper; 
that  is  to  say,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  executors  herein- 
after named,  my  said  Campfield  plantation,"  together  with  sundry 
articles  of  personal  property,  including  the  slaves  on.  the  place,  "in 
trust  nevertheless  that  my  said  executors  shall  apply  the  income  of 
the  property  above  mentioned  in  this  item,  solely  and  exclusively  to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  my  said  son  Zacheus  and  his  family 
during  his  natural  life  (said  income  not  to  be  subject  to  his  debts  or 
contracts),  and  after  his  death,  in  further  trust,  to  convey  and  de- 
Uver  to  William  Henry  Ayer  (the  eldest  son  of  Zacheus)  the  saic 
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Campfield  plantation,"  together  with  one-eixth  part  of  the  slaves 
and  all  of  the  other  personal  property  above  mentioned,  "to  be  the 
absolute  property  of  the  said  William  Henry  Ayer,  and  to  convey 
and  deliver  the  remaining  other  five-sixths  of  the  said  slaves  to  the 
other  five  children  of  Zacheus,  so  as  to  divide  them  equally  among 
said  five  children  in  fee  simple." 

The  land  in  controversy  is  claimed  as  part  of  said  Campfield  plan- 
tation, and  the  plaintiff  having  failed  to  introduce  any  conveyance 
from  the  executors  for  the  said  land,  the  defendant  moved  for  a  non- 
suit, upon  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  introduce  any 
evidence  showing  title  in  himself  to  the  land  in  dispute.  The  motion 
was  granted,  and  plaintiff  appeals  upon  the  grounds  set  out  in  the 
record,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  the  only  question  raised 
by  the  appeal  is  whether  a  conveyance  from  the  executors  was  neces- 
sary to  invest  the  plaintiff  with  the  legal  title  to  the  land  in  dispute; 
and  this  depends  upon  the  inquiry  whether,  under  the  terms  of  the 
testator's  will  creating  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  legal  title 
passed  directly  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  uses, 
rendering  a  conveyance  from  the  executors  unnecessary,  or  whether 
the  legal  title  remained  in  the  executors  as  trustees  under  the  will. 

This  question  has  been  considered  by  this  court  in  several  recent 
cases,  and  it  has  been  uniformly  held  "that  the  statute  will  not  exe- 
cute the  use  as  long  as  there  is  anything  remaining  for  the  trustee  to 
do,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  retain  the  legal  title 
in  order  fully  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  trust." 
Bowen  v.  Humphreys,  24  S.C.  452.  Accordingly  in  that  case  it  was 
held  that  where  land  is  devised  to  trustees  to  divide  tlie  same  equally 
and  deliver  possession  to  four  children  of  testator,  the  legal  title 
remained  in  the  trustees  until  those  duties  were  performed,  and  hence 
that  they  were  the  proper  parties  to  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery 
from  a  third  person  of  the  land  so  devised.  In  Huckabee  v.  Newton, 
23  S.C.  291,  land  was  conveyed  to  a  trustee  in  trust  to  permit  L. 
to  enjoy  the  land  during  her  natural  life,  without  rendering  rent  or 
hire,  and  after  her  death  that  the  said  trustee  would  convey  the  land 
to  her  children  then  living,  or  to  the  children  of  such  as  might  be 
dead,  in  equal  shares;  and  it  was  held  that  this  duty  to  convey  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  legal  title  to  remain  in  the  trustees,  and 
hence  the  statute  of  uses  did  not  apply.  In  Bristow  v.  McCaUj  16 
S.C.  545,  a  testator  devised  his  real  estate  to  trustees  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  his  son  E.  and  his  daughter  D.,  with  directions  to  di- 
vide the  same  equally  between  said  E.  and  D.,  and  permit  each  to 
enjoy  his  or  her  half  in  severalty  during  his  or  her  natural  life,  and 
upon  the  death  of  either  to  divide  the  share  of  the  one  so  dying  among 
his  or  her  children  equally.  Held,  that  the  duties  thus  imposed  upon 
the  trustees  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  legal  title  should  remain 
in  them,  and  prevented  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  uses.  In  all 
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these  cases  the  rule  above  stated  has  been  uniformly  recognized  and 
applied. 

The  judgment  of  this  court  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  be  aflSrmed. 


EAMSAY  V.  MARSH. 

2  McCoid  (S.C.)  252.     1822. 

[Another]  mode  of  creating  a  trust  not  executed  by  the  statute 
is,  where  a  term  for  years  is  granted  to  one  to  the  use  or  in  trust  for 
another.  The  legal  estate  in  such  case  will  not  be  executed  by  the 
statute  in  the  cestui  qtie  use.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  no  one 
can  be  said,  according  to  technical  rule,  to  be  seized  of  a  term  — 
seisin  ex  vi  termini,  importing  a  freehold,  and  the  words  of  the  statute 
being  —  "where  any  person  is  seized  to  the  use  of  another's." 

Note.  —  This  principle  was  applied  in  Slevlin  v.  Brown,  32  Mo. 
176. 

Of  coimse,  a  use  raised  on  a  chattel  or  a  chose  in  action  is  not 
executed. 


BOOK  VL 

RIGHTS  INCIDENT  TO  THE  OWNERSHIP 
OF  LAND,  OR  ESTATES  THEREIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  LAND  ITSELF. 


DOUGHERTY  v.  STEPP. 

1  Devereuz  ft  Battle,  Law  (N.C.)  371.     1835. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  quare  ctausum  fregit,  tried  at  Bun- 
combe  on  the  last  circuit,  before  his  Honor  Judge  Martin.  The 
only  proof  introduced  by  the  plaintiff  to  establish  an  act  of  trespass 
was,  that  the  defendant  had  entered  on  the  unenclosed  land  of  the 
plaintiff,  with  a  surveyor  and  chain  carriers,  and  actually  surveyed 
a  part  of  it,  claiming  it  as  his  own,  but  without  marking  trees  or  cut- 
ting bushes.  This,  his  Honor  held  not  to  be  a  trespass,  and  the  jury, 
under  his  instructions,  foimd  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  the 
plaintiff  appealed. 

RuFFiN,  Chief  Justice.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  there  is  error 
in  the  instructions  ^ven  to  the  jury.  The  amount  of  damages  may 
depend  on  the  acts  done  on  the  land,  and  the  extent  of  injury  to  it 
therefrom.  But  it  is  an  elementary  principle,  that  every  unauthor- 
ized, and  therefore  unlawful  entry,  into  the  close  of  another,  is  a  tres- 
pass. From  every  such  entry  against  the  will  of  the  possessor,  the 
law  infers  some  damage;  if  nothing  more,  the  treading  down  the 
grass  or  the  herbage,  or  as  here,  the  shrubbery.  Had  the  locus  in  quo 
been  under  cultivation  or  enclosed,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt 
of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recover.  Now  our  courts  have  for  a  long 
time  past  held,  that  if  there  be  no  adverse  possession,  the  title  makes 
the  land  the  owner's  dose.  Making  the  survey  and  marking  trees, 
or  making  it  without  marking,  differ  only  in  the  degree,  and  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  injury.  It  is  the  entry  that  constitutes  the  trespass. 
There  is  no  statute,  nor  rule  of  reason,  that  will  make  a  wilful  entry 
into  the  land  of  another,  upon  an  unfounded  claim  of  right,  inno- 
cent, which  one,  who  set  up  no  title  to  the  land,  could  not  justify  or 
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excuse.  On  the  contrary,  the  pretended  ownership  aggravates  the 
wrong.  Let  the  judgment  be  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  granted. 
Per  Curiam.  Judgment  reversed. 

Note.  —  In  Maye  v.  Tappan,  23  Cal.  306,  the  court  said  (p.  307) : 
''It  appears  that  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  are  the  owners  of 
adjoining  mining  clauns,  which  are  worked  by  deep  underground 
runnels.  The  fact  that  the  defendants  mined  over  the  dividing  line 
between  the  claims,  and  worked  out  a  portion  of  the  mining  ground 
of  the  plaintiffs,  is  not  disputed;  but  they  contend  that  it  was  not 
done  willfully  or  intentionally,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  locality  of  the 
dividing  line,  between  the  claims,  under  the  surface;  and  that  they 
were  led  to  work  over  the  Une,  by  the  representations  of  one  of  the 
plaintiffs,  as  to  its  locality,  in  relation  to  the  tunnel  and  the  place 
they  were  working.  On  the  trial,  the  plaintiffs  objected  to  all  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  defendants  were  ignorant  of  the  location 
of  this  dividing  line;  but  the  court  overruled  the  objection,  and 
permitted  several  of  the  defendants  to  testify  to  those  facts,  and 
this  is  assigned  as  error.  The  plaintiffs,  in  this  action,  were  not  en- 
titled to  vindictive  or  exemplary  damages,  but  could  only  recover 
the  damages  they  had  actually  sustained  by  being  deprived  of  the 
gold  or  gold-bearing  earth  taken  by  the  defendants  from  their  min* 
ing  ground.  It  follows,  that  the  question  whether  the  defendants 
acted  willfully  and  maliciously,  or  ignorantly  and  innocently,  in 
digging  up  and  taking  away  the  gold-bearing  earth,  is  entirely  im- 
material. The  defendants  took  property  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs, 
and  have  thereby  injured  them  to  a  certain  amount;  and  that 
amount  is  made.no  greater  nor  less  by  the  fact  that  the  act  was 
done  without  any  malicious  intent.  The  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
recover  damages,  or  the  amount  of  the  damages  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled,  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  trespass  was  not  will- 
ful in  its  character." 

With  regard  to  the  common-law  right  of  the  sovereign  to  gold 
and  silver  foimd  in  any  mine,  see  Attamey-General  v.  Morgan,  [1891] 
1  Ch.  432;  Shoemaker  v.  U.S.,  147  U.S.  282,  306;  Moorev.  SmaWj 
17  Cal.  199,  219.  Cf.  U.S.  Compiled  Statutes,  §  2319. 


FOLEY  V.  WYETH. 

2  AU.  (Mass.)  131.     1861. 

Merrick,  J.  The  declaration  alleges  that  the  plaintiff  was  seised 
and  possessed  of  the  parcel  of  land  described  therein,  together  with 
a  right  of  way,  in  common  with  other  persons,  in  two  passageways 
adjoining  and  appurtenant  thereto;  and  that  the  defendant  dug  a 
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large  and  deep  pit  in  her  own  land,  whereby  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  land  caved  in  and  was  removed,  and  the  said  passageways 
were  made  useless  and  impassable. 

Proof  of  the  alleged  excavation  and  injury  to  his  land  and  passage- 
wayB  having  been  adduced  by  the  plaintiff,  the  presiding  judge  ruled 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  maintain  his  action,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  it  was  not  inciunbent  on  him  to  show  also  that 
the  excavation  was  made  by  the  defendant  in  a  careless,  negligent 
and  unskilful  manner. 

This  ruling  was  correct.  If  the  owner  of  land  makes  an  excavation 
in  it  so  near  to  the  adjoining  land  of  another  proprietor  that  the  soil 
of  the  latter  breaks  away  and  falls  into  the  pit,  he  is  responsible  for 
all  the  damage  thereby  occasioned.  Few  principles  of  the  law  can 
be  traced  to  an  earlier  or  to  a  more  constant  recognition,  through 
a  long  series  of  imiform  and  consistent  decisions,  than  this.  It  is 
distinctly  stated  in  2  RoL  Ab.  564.  In  Gale  &  Whatley  on  Ease- 
ments, 215,  it  is  said  that  ''the  right  to  support  from  the  adjoining 
soil  may  be  claimed  either  in  respect  of  the  land  in  its  natural  state, 
or  land  subjected  to  artificial  pressure  by  means  of  buildings  or  other- 
wise." In  the  former  case  the  right  is  not  an  easement,  but  is  a  right 
of  property  as  being  necessarily  and  naturally  attached  to  the  soil, 
lb.  216.  And  in  the  recent  case  of  Humphries  v.  Brogden,  12  Ad.  & 
El.  N.S.  739,  where  the  law  upon  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
fully  and  carefully  investigated  and  considered,  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  right  to  lateral  support  from  the  adjoining  soil  is  not  like  the 
support  of  one  building  upon  another,  supposed  to  be  gained  by 
grant,  but  is  a  right  of  property  which  passes  with  the  soil,  so  that  if 
the  owner  of  two  adjoining  closes  conveys  away  one  of  them,  the 
alienee,  without  any  grant  for  that  purpose,  is  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  other  close  the  very  instant  when  the  conveyance  is 
executed.  "And  this  doctrine,"  said  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  after  an 
examination  of  the  authorities  in  which  it  is  recognized,  and  by 
which  it  is  sustained,  ''stands  on  natural  justice,  and  is  essential  to 
the  protection  and  enjoyment  of  property  in  the  soil."  The  same 
principle  is  asserted  by  this  court  in  the  opmion  given  by  Parker, 
C.J.,  in  the  case  of  Thurston  v.  Hancock,  12  Mass.  220.  The  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Lasala  v.  HoJbrook,  4  Paige,  169,  is  to  the  same 
effect.  Baddiffy.  Mayor ,  &c,  of  Brooklyn,  4  Comst.  195;  Richardson 
V.  Veftmord  CerUral  Railroad,  25  Vt.  465;  Solomon  v.  The  Vintners' 
Company,  4  Hurlst.  &  Norm.  585.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence 
from  this  principle  that,  for  any  injury  to  his  soil  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  the  natural  support  to  which  it  is  entitled,  by  means 
of  excavation  on  an  adjoining  tract,  the  owner  has  a  legal  remedy 
in  an  action  at  law  against  the  party  by  whom  the  work  has  been 
done  and  the  mischief  thereby  occasioned.  This  does  not  depend 
upon  negligence  or  unskilf  ulness,  but  upon  the  violation  of  a  right  of 
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property  which  has  been  invaded  and  disturbed.  This  unqualified 
rule  is  limited  to  injuries  caused  to  the  land  itself,  and  does  not 
afford  reUef  for  damages  by  the  same  means  to  artificial  structures. 
For  an  injury  to  buildings,  which  is  unavoidably  incident  to  the 
depression  or  slide  of  the  soil  on  which  they  stand,  caused  by  the 
excavation  of  a  pit  on  adjoining  land,  an  action  can  only  be  main- 
tained when  a  want  of  due  care  or  skill,  or  positive  neghgence,  has 
contributed  to  produce  it. 

The  jury  were  therefore  correctly  advised  that,  if  the  defendant, 
by  excavations  in  her  own  land,  and  by  carrying  away  large  quanti- 
ties of  earth  and  clay  therefrom,  caused  the  adjoining  land  to  fall 
and  sink  into  the  pit  which  she  had  dug,  she  was  Uable  for  the  injury 
done  to  the  soil  of  the  plaintiff;  and  that  this  action  might  be  main- 
tained to  recover  damages  for  the  interruption  and  disturbance  of 
his  right  of  way  in  the  passageways,  as  well  as  for  depriving  him,  or 
lessening  the  value,  of  the  use  of  the  land  to  which  they  were  appur- 
tenant. But  it  was  erroneous,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  careless- 
ness, neghgence  or  unskilfulness  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  to 
add  that  they  might  take  into  consideration  as  an  element  of  damage 
for  which  compensation  could  be  recovered,  the  fact  that  the  foun« 
dation  of  his  house  had  been  made  to  crack  and  settle. 

Note.  —  The  doctrine  that  the  defendant  is  liable  for  damage 
done  to  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  in  its  natural  condition,  even  though 
he  excavated  from  a  proper  motive  and  with  due  care,  has  often 
been  approved.  See  Bohrer  v.  Dienhart  Harness  Co.,  19  Ind.  App. 
489,  498;  GiJdersleeve  v.  Hammond,  109  Mich.  431,  439;  SchuUz  v. 
Bcnver,  57  Minn.  493;  Walters  v.  HamiUm,  75  Mo.  App.  237,  246; 
McGuire  v.  Orant,  1  Dutch.  (N.J.)  356;  Sharpless  v.  Boldt,2lS  Pa. 
372,  377;  Ulrick  v.  Dakota  Co.,  2  S.D.  285,  291;  Sinum  v.  Nance, 
45  Tex.  Civ.  App.  480,  483;  Richardson  v.  Vermont  R,R.  Co.,  25  Vt. 
465,  471. 

In  Brown  v.  Robins,  4  H.  &  N.  186,  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  would 
have  subsided  even  if  it  had  been  left  in  its  natural  condition.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  been  negligent.  The  plain- 
tiff was  allowed  to  recover  for  the  damage  to  the  building,  as  well 
as  for  the  damage  to  the  soil.  This  decision  was  approved  in  Wilms 
V.  Jess,  94  111.  464,  468  (a  case  of  subjacent  support),  and  in  Steams 
V.  Richmond,  88  Va.  992,  996. 

But  in  Gilmore  v.  DriscoU,  122  Mass.  199,  the  coml;  refused  to  fol- 
low this  doctrine,  and  held  that  the  defendant  was  absolutely  Uable 
only  for  damage  done  to  the  soil  of  the  plaintiff.  Setting  such  limit 
to  the  absolute  liabiUty  of  the  defendant  has  frequently  been  ap- 
proved. See  Quincy  v.  Jones,  76  111.  231,  234;  MoeUering  v.  Evans, 
121  Ind.  195;  Winn  v.  Abeles,  35  Kan.  85,  91;  Cotnngton  v.  Geyler, 
93  Ky.  275;  GUdersleeve  v.  Hammond,  109  Mich.  431,  436;  Obert  v. 
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Dunn,  140  Mo.  476;  McGuire  v.  Grant,  1  Dutch.  (N.J.)  356;  McGetr 
Hgan  v.  Potts,  149  Pa.  155;  Bailey  v.  Gray,  53  S.C.  503. 


SCHULTZ  V.  BYERS. 

63  N  J.  L.  442.     1891. 

The  plaJntiffSy  Helena  Schultz  and  Valentine  Schultz,  were  the 
owners  of  a  lot  of  land  in  Bayonne,  Hudson  County,  upon  which 
there  was  a  building  erected  on  brick  piers  set  from  three  feet  to 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  the  ground.  The  defendant,  who  owned  the 
adjoining  land,  excavated  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  plaintiffs'  building,  and  erected  a  house  thereon. 
The  excavation  by  the  defendant,  within  the  line  of  his  own  land, 
caused  the  building  of  the  plaintiffs  to  sink,  and  it  was  weakened, 
cracked  and  injured. 

There  was  judgment  of  non-suit,  and  exceptions,  on  which  errors 
are  assigned. 

ScxTDDER,  J.  The  declaration  is  framed  on  the  idea  that  the  plain- 
tiffs' land,  dwelling  house  and  building  were  entitled  to  support  by 
the  adjacent  land  of  the  defendant,  and  that  by  wrongfully  digging 
away  and  removing  such  support  the  damage  complained  of  was 
caused,  whereby  a  right  of  action  accrued.  A  demurrer  was  filed  to 
this  declaration,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  waived,  and  the  cause 
was  tried  on  a  plea  of  the  general  issue,  and  proofs.  With  this  form 
of  pleading,  leaving  the  declaration  unaltered,  there  is  difficulty  in 
holding  the  case  in  coiurt  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  controversy 
between  these  parties.  But  as  the  court  at  the  circuit  heard  and  de- 
cided the  cause  as  if  the  pleadings  were  amended  to  present  the  issue, 
and  the  question  ia  important,  it  will  be  considered  as  it  was  there 
tried  and  decided. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  juxtaposition  of  lands  gives 
no  right  of  support  to  buildings  erected  thereon,  unless  conferred  by 
grant,  conveyance  or  statute.  As  this  is  a  case  of  recent  erection  of 
the  building  alleged  to  have  been  injured,  the  question  of  prescrip- 
tion, or  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  infer  a  grant  or  conveyance,  does 
not  arise,  nor  has  such  right  ever  been  conceded  in  our  courts.  The 
principle  of  the  lateral  support  of  lands  and  buildings  was  settled 
in  this  state  by  the  case  of  McGuire  v.  Grant,  1  Dutcher,  356  (1856). 
As  to  land  in  its  natural  condition  there  is  a  right  to  such  support 
from  the  adjoining  land;  as  to  buildings  on  or  near  the  boundary 
line,  injured  by  excavating  on  the  adjoining  land,  there  is  no  right 
of  action,  in  the  absence  of  improper  motive,  or  of  carelessness  in 
the  execution  of  the  work.  This  is  the  law  as  established  by  the  cases 
prior  to  that  decision;  it  has  remained  the  unquestioned  law  in  this 
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state  since  that  time,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  many  cases  since 
in  other  courts.  Some  of  the  most  recent  are  very  valuable  for  refer- 
ence, notably  Gilmore  v.  DriscoU,  122  Mass.  199;  Angus  v.  DaUon^ 
6  Ch.  App.  Cas.  740,  L.  R.  (3  Q,  B.  Div.)  85,  where  a  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject  will  be  found. 

Although  this  law  seems  to  give  the  owner  of  a  building  put  upon 
his  own  land  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  and  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  make  it  available  for  his  use,  especially  in  a  closely  built 
eity,  but  little  protection  agamst  the  choice  or  caprice  of  another 
who  may  own  the  adjoining  lands,  yet  it  will  be  observed  he  is  not 
entirely  without  protection.  Neither  can  say,  "It  is  lawful  for  me 
to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own,"  as  has  been  sometimes  loosely 
stated  in  discussing  this  subject,  and  that  it  is  a  man's  folly  to  build 
near  the  dividing  line  between  his  land  and  that  of  his  neighbor,  for 
it  is  more  frequently  his  necessity  that  compels  him  to  do  so.  The 
rights  of  the  parties  are  equal,  and  are  subject  to  modification  by 
the  conflicting  right  of  each  other. 

Our  statute  relating  to  party  walls  (Rev.,  p.  809)  shows  that  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  fix  authoritatively  the 
mutual  concessions  and  limitations  in  the  rights  of  adjoining  land- 
owners. This  statute  only  appUes  where  the  excavation  is  more  than 
eight  feet  in  depth,  while  in  this  case  the  digging  is  but  seven  feet 
deep,  but  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  reciprocal  right  and  duty  which 
sometimes  grow  out  of  the  mere  vicinage  of  property.  The  maxim 
sic  lUere  tuo  ut  aiienum  non  laedas  is  often  invoked  in  such  cases,  and 
is  of  very  wide  application.  In  this  case  the  limitation  of  this  prin^ 
ciple  is,  that  if  the  owner  of  adjoining  land  would  dig  down  beside 
the  foundation  of  his  neighbor's  house,  he  must  exercise  his  right 
to  do  so  not  carelessly,  but  cautiously.  There  was  no  proof,  or  offer 
to  prove,  at  the  trial,  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  in  digging  his 
cellar,  whereby  the  plaintiffs'  house  was  caused  to  settle  and  the 
walls  to  crack,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  this  was  the  result.  This 
result  alone  was  not  sufficient,  for  it  may  have  been  caused  by  de- 
fects in  the  plaintiffs'  house.  The  special  ground  of  complaint  is, 
that  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  without 
notice  to  them,  by  which  they  might  have  been  enabled  to  protect 
their  property.  It  is  argued  that  the  defendant  thereby  took  upon 
himself  the  whole  riskof  injury  to  the  building.  The  question  whether 
such  omission  to  give  notice,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  is  evi- 
dence of  carelessness  in  the  execution  of  the  work  is  an  important 
one,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitely  settled.  The  case  most 
frequently  cited  in  this  coimtry  in  favor  of  requiring  such  notice  is 
Lasala  v.  Holbrook,  4  Paige,  169, 173  (1833).  In  this  case  Chancellor 
Walworth,  while  affirming  the  right  of  the  owner  of  adjacent  land 
to  excavate  for  improvement  on  his  own  land,  using  ordinary  cai« 
and  skiU^  without  incurring  damages  for  injury  to  a  building  sup- 
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ported  thereby,  says:  "From  the  recent  English  decisions  it  appears 
that  the  party  who  is  about  to  endanger  the  building  of  his  neighbor 
by  a  reasonable  improvement  on  his  own  land,  is  bound  to  give  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  lot  proper  notice  of  the  intended  improvement, 
and  to  use  ordinary  skiU  in  conducting  the  same."  He  cites  Peyton 
v.  Mayor  qf  London,  9  Bam.  &  C.  725;  s.c.  4  Man.  4  R.  625;  Walr 
ters  v.  Pfeil,  1  Moo.  &  M.  362;  Massey  v.  Goyner,  4  Car.  &  P.  161. 

In  Peyton  v.  Mayor  of  London  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  could 
not  recover,  because  the  defendant  had  not  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  pull  down  his  supporting  house,  that  not  being  alleged  in 
the  declaration  as  a  cause  of  the  injury.  Lord  Tenterden  says,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  allege  want  of  notice,  the  action  cannot  be 
maintained  upon  the  want  of  such  notice,  supposing  that,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  the  defendants  were  bound  to  give  notice  before- 
hand, upon  which  point  of  law  we  are  not  in  this  case  called  to  give 
any  opinion.  In  Masey  v.  Ooyner,  where  notice  was  given  to  the 
occupier  of  adjoining  premises  of  an  intention  to  pull  down  and 
remove  the  foundation  of  a  building,  it  was  held  he  was  only  bound 
to  use  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  in  the  work,  and  not  to  secure 
the  adjoining  premises  from  injury. 

In  Chadmck  v.  Trower,  6  Bmg.  N.  C.  1;  B.C.  8  Scott,  1  (1839),  it 
was  decided,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  that  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  juxtaposition  does  not  render  it  necessary  for  a  person  who 
pulls  down  a  wall  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  owner  of  an  ad- 
joining wall.  This  case  was  first  considered  in  3  Bing.  N.  C.  334,  and 
cited  in  2  Scott  N.  R.  74  and  5  Id.  119.  In  the  argmnent,  when  it  was 
urged  that  if  it  be  a  duty  imposed  on  a  party  not  to  do  work  so  in- 
cautiously as  to  injure  his  neighbor's  rights,  and  it  is  clearly  a  want 
of  proper  caution  to  omit  giving  such  notice  as  may  enable  the  neigh- 
bor to  take  steps  for  his  own  security,  Pabke,  B.,  replied : "  The  duty 
of  giving  notice  in  such  cases  seems  to  be  one  of  those  duties  of 
imperfect  obligation  which  are  not  enforced  by  the  law."  But  if  it 
be  a  duty  affecting  property  rights,  and  the  breach  causes  damage, 
it  would  seem  that  the  law  must  afford  a  remedy. 

In  Brown  v.  Windsor,  1  Cromp.  &  J.  20,  Garrow,  B.,  said:  "There 
may  be  cases  where  a  man  altering  his  own  premises  cannot  support 
his  neighbor's,  and  the  support,  if  necessary,  must  be  suppUed  else- 
where. In  such  case  he  must  give  notice,  and  then,  if  an  injury  occur, 
it  would  not  be  occasioned  by  the  party  pulling  down,  but  by  the 
other  party  neglecting  to  take  due  precaution." 

There  are  no  later  cases,  that  I  have  found,  in  the  English  courts, 
which  change  the  rule  given  in  Chadvnck  v.  Trower,  and  that  is 
therefore  supposed  to  be  the  present  law  in  England  relating  to  this 
subject,  though  the  cases  above  cited  refer  to  support  by  adjoining 
buildings. 

There  are  very  few  cases  in  our  country  which  bear  directly  on 
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this  point.  Shafer  v.  Wilson,  4A  Md.  268,  is  most  frequently  referred 
to,  after  Lasala  v.  HoJbrook,  above  cited.  It  is  there  said,  that  notice 
to  one's  neighbor  of  an  intention  to  make  a  contemplated  improve- 
ment of  property  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  precaution  in  a 
populous  city,  where  buildings  are  necessarily  required  to  be  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  improvements  made  by  one  proprietor, 
however  skillfully  conducted,  may  be  attended  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  his  neighbors,  who  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  protect 
themselves  and  property.  To  the  like  effect  is  Beard  v.  Murphy, 
37  Vt.  101. 

Chancellor  Kent,  3  Com.  437,  has  quoted  the  case  of  Lasala  v. 
HoJbrooh,  and  this  has  been  referred  to  in  Shafer  v.  Wilson,  and  else- 
where. Washb.  Easem.  434, 435;  Shearm.  &  R.  Negl.  497;  1  Thomp. 
Negl.  276,  and  other  textbooks,  cite  these  cases,  and  from  such  quo- 
tations it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  requirement  of 
notice  has  passed  into  the  general  law  of  the  courts  in  this  country. 

None  of  these  cases  are  of  binding  authority  in  this  court,  and  in 
a  case  of  doubt,  like  this,  we  should  seek  for  that  result  which  is  most 
reasonable  and  just.  Where  the  danger  of  loss  in  doing  a  legal  act 
is  not  equally  balanced,  we  should  lean  to  that  side  which  most  needs 
protection.  Here  a  mere  notice,  which  can  cause  but  little  trouble 
to  one  who  is  honestly  exercising  his  right  of  excavating  his  land  next 
to  his  neighbor's  house,  may  enable  the  receiver  of  notice  to  shore  or 
prop  his  walls  to  prevent  its  falling,  or  it  may  lead  to  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  neither  will  be  injured.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  neigh- 
borly courtesy  to  give  such  notice,  because  it  involves  the  right  of 
one  man  to  assert  his  right,  regardless  of  the  injury  he  may  cause 
to  his  neighbor  without  such  warning.  The  manner  of  giving  notice 
may  be  only  such  as  is  reasonable  imder  the  circumstances,  either 
to  the  owner  of  the  property,  or,  if  there  be  difficulty  in  finding  or 
serving  it  on  him,  then  it  may  be  given  to  the  tenant  or  occupant  who 
is  interested  in  protecting  the  property.  Where  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  owner  had  knowledge  of  the  improvement  that  was  about  to 
be  made,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prove  a  formal  notice  given 
to  him. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  there  was  error  in  rejecting  the  evidence 
which  was  offered  to  show  that  the  defendant  gave  no  notice  to  the 
plaintiffs  of  his  intention  to  excavate  the  land  adjoining  the  house  of 
the  plaintiffs,  and  the  judgment  will  be  reversed. 

Note.  —  Magie,  J.,  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion. 

See,  in  accord  with  the  decision,  Bonaparte  v.  Wiseman,  89  Md.  12. 
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AUSTIN  V.  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

25  N.Y.  334.     1862. 

Wright,  J.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the  defendants,  by  their 
officers,  agents  and  servants,  undertook  to  enlarge  and  widen  the  cut 
in  the  Albany  pier  on  the  south  side  thereof,  and  so  carelessly  and 
negligently  performed  the  work  that,  by  and  through  such  careless- 
ness and  negligence,  the  north  wall  of  a  building  or  warehouse  of 
the  plaintiffs  on  such  pier  was  thrown  down,  and  the  building  greatly 
injured  and  damaged,  and  the  plaintiffs  deprived  of  the  use,  occu- 
pation and  income  thereof.  The  fact  of  the  defendants  proceeding 
to  enlarge  and  widen  the  cut  is  not  denied  in  the  answer,  but  they 
set  up  by  way  of  avoidance  that  the  work  was  not  done  under  their 
immediate  care,  but  by  a  contractor,  under  a  special  agreement 
that  it  should  be  done  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  skillful  manner; 
none  of  which  facts  were  attempted  to  be  proved  on  the  trial.  The 
proof  showed  that  the  work  was  done  by  the  defendants'  engineers 
and  employees,  under  their  direction,  and  not  by  a  contractor  under 
any  special  agreement. 

The  defendants,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  pier  company 
to  widen  the  cut  by  excavating  their  own  lots,  might  lawfully  per- 
form the  work,  and  so  long  as  the  excavation  did  not  extend  beyond 
their  own  land,  and  was  not  negUgently  or  unskillfully  done,  any 
injury  to  an  adjacent  proprietor  would  be  damnum  absque  injuria. 
But  if  the  work  was  negligently,  unskillfully  and  improperly  per- 
formed, and  in  consequence  thereof  the  building  of  the  plaintiffs 
was  injured,  they  would  be  liable.  Dodd  v.  Hohnes,  1  Adol.  &  Ellis, 
473;  Jones  v.  Bird,  5  Bam.  &  Aid.  837;  Vaughan  v.  Mealany  32  Eng. 
Com.  Law,  613;  Slingsly  v.  Barnard,  1  Roll.  430;  Bellows  v.  Sacket, 
15  Barb.  96.  The  judge  charged  the  jury  that  if  the  work  of  excava- 
tion was  negUgently  conducted  by  the  defendants,  then  they  were 
liable  for  the  injiuy,  thus  carrying  out  the  principle  enunciated, 
and  which  runs  through  the  cases. 

The  question  of  negligence,  or  whether  the  excavation  was  made 
with  ordinary  care  and  skill,  was  submitted  to  the  jury,  the  judge 
not  being  requested  by  the  defendants  to  pass  upon  the  question 
as  matter  of  law  from  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  plaintiffs.  It  is 
true,  that  one  of  the  grounds  urged  for  nonsuiting  the  plaintiffs  was, 
that  there  was  no  proof  to  authorize  a  finding  that  the  work  on  de- 
fendants' premises  was  done  in  a  negligent  or  improper  manner  in 
respect  to  which  an  adjoining  owner  had  any  right  to  complain. 
But  this  did  not  meet  the  precise  question  whether  there  had  been  a 
want  of  ordinary  care  in  the  manner  of  performing  the  work,  whereby 
injury  had  resulted  to  the  owner  of  adjoining  premises.  But  I  think 
that  the  judge  would  have  been  justified  in  holding,  as  matter  of  law 
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upon  the  evidence^  that  ordinary  care  was  not  exercised,  and  be 
cause  it  was  not,  injury  resulted  to  the  plaintiffs'  building;  and  if  so, 
the  defendants  cannot  complain  that  the  question  was  given  to  the 
jury. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that,  if  the  plaintiff's  wrongful  act  or  neg- 
ligence concurs  with  that  of  the  defendant  in  producing  the  injury, 
the  law  will  not  aid  him  in  obtaining  any  redress.  The  principle 
admits  of  exceptions  and  qualifications,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state,  as  I  do  not  think  it  reaches  this  case.  No  negligent  conduct 
of  the  plaintiffs  contributed  to  produce  the  injury.  The  aggressor, 
says  the  learned  judge  in  Bellows  v.  Sa^cket,  15  Barb.  96,  can  never 
say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  assailed  to  ward  off  the  blow  aimed 
at  him.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  lessees  of  the  pier  lot  adjoining  those 
excavated  and  removed  by  the  defendants,  and  had  erected  a  build- 
ing thereon.  Through  the  negligence  and  want  of  care  of  the  defend- 
ants in  excavating  their  lots  and  widening  the  cut,  the  walls  of  their 
building  cracked  and  fell.  The  defendants,  in  the  fall  of  1851,  ex- 
cavated and  removed  the  earth  from  both  of  these  lots,  to  within  four 
feet  of  the  north  line  of  the  plaintiffs'  building,  and  drove  piles  in 
such  a  way  as  to  crack  the  walls.  The  work  was  then  suspended  until 
the  following  spring,  during  which  suspension  the  water  by  its  action 
was  washing  away  the  earth  at  the  north  end  of  the  plaintiffs'  lot, 
and  gradually  undermining  such  lot.  The  attention  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  excavation  was  called  to  the  action  of  the  water,  but 
nothing  was  done.  There  was  no  duty  resting  on  the  plaintiffs  to 
protect  their  building.  But  if  there  had  been,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  short  of  erecting  the  end  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  cut. 
The  building  could  not  have  been  propped  up  and  saved  from  fall- 
ing, when  the  fall  was  the  result  of  its  being  partially  undermined. 
It  was  not  the  case  of  a  party  who,  having  a  duty  to  perform,  neg- 
lects it,  and  ''lies  in  wait"  for  damages. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendants  were  liable  for  the 
injury.  They  undertook  to  excavate  and  remove  their  lots  on  the 
pier  with  the  view  of  widening  the  cut  on  the  south  side.  Whilst 
they  kept  upon  their  own  premises,  they  were  bound  to  ordinary 
care  and  skill  in  doing  the  work.  If  they  negligently  and  improperly 
prosecuted  and  performed  the  work,  and  through  such  negligence 
and  want  of  caution  the  plaintiffs'  building  was  injured,  they  are 
liable  to  make  compensation.  The  evidence  tended  strongly  to  show, 
and  the  jury  have  found  on  the  question  of  negligence  against  the 
defendants. 

Note.  —  In  Gildersleeve  v.  Hammond,  109  Mich.  431,  435,  the 
defendant  was  held  liable  for  damage  done  to  the  buildings  of  the 
plaintiff  through  an  excavation  made  by  the  defendant  in  a  careless 
manner,  and  the  court  noticed  that,  on  the  facts,  the  plaintiff's  land 
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would  have  fallen  even  if  there  had  been  no  buildings  upon  it.  But, 
it  is  submitted,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  for  damage  to  his 
buildings,  where  the  defendant  has  been  negligent,  even  though  the 
plaintiff's  land  would  not  have  fallen  if  there  had  been  no  buildings. 
See  Moody  v.  McClelland,  39  Ala.  45;  Barnes  v.  Waterbury,  82 
Conn.  518;  MoeUering  v.  Evans,  121  Ind.  195;  Louisville  R.R.  Co, 
V.  Bonhayo,  94  Ky.  67;  Larson  v.  Metropolitan  Ry.  Co.,  110  Mo.  234; 
Hammond  v.  Schiff,  100  N.C.  161;  Spokn  v.  Dioes,  174  Pa.  474. 


CEFFARELLI  v.  LANDING. 

82  Conn.  126.     1909. 

Action  to  recover  for  work  and  labor  and  materials  furnished  in 
rebuilding  the  defendant's  foundation  wall  and  in  shoring  up  his 
building  adjoining  the  land  upon  which  the  plaintiff,  a  mason  and 
contractor,  was  excavating  preparatory  to  erecting  a  building  for  a 
third  person,  brought  to  and  reserved  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  New  Haven  County,  Wolfe,  J.,  upon  an  agreed  statement 
of  facts,  for  the  advice  of  this  court.  Jvdgment  advised  for  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Thayer,  J.  The  statement  of  facts  shows  that  the  defendant 
owns  land  on  Hill  Street  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  upon  which  there 
now  is,  and  for  many  years  prior  to  April,  1906,  had  been,  a  frame 
house,  the  southerly  side  of  which,  and  of  its  underpinning  wall,  is 
twenty-two  inches  northerly  of  the  southerly  line  of  his  land.  The 
twenty-two-inch  strip  between  the  house  and  the  southerly  line  of 
his  lot  was  covered  by  an  ordinary  concrete  walk.  The  lot  of  land 
on  Hill  Street  south  of  the  defendant's  lot  was  owned  by  one  An- 
tonio Pepe.  In  April,  1906,  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a  contractor  and 
builder,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Pepe  to  excavate  for,  and  erect, 
a  brick  building  upon  his  land,  such  excavation  and  building  to  ex- 
tend to  the  southerly  line  of  the  defendant's  land.  The  excavation 
was  not  intended  to  be  carried  more  than  ten  feet  below  the  curb  line 
of  Hill  Street,  and  in  fact  was  not  carried  to  a  greater  depth  than 
that.  The  defendant's  building  increased  the  lateral  pressure  upon 
said  Pepe's  land,  and  required  lateral  support  from  his  land  at  least 
four  feet  below  the  surface  thereof.  Before  the  excavation  was  com- 
menced, both  the  plaintiff  and  Pepe  gave  the  defendant  written 
notice  that  it  was  contemplated,  and  that  he  should  shore  up  and 
protect  his  building.  He  neglected  to  do  this.  The  plaintiff  proceeded 
with  the  excavation,  and  as  the  support  afforded  by  the  Pepe  land 
was  removed,  the  twenty-two  inches  of  the  defendant's  land  which 
was  covered  with  the  concrete  first  crumbled  away,  and  as  the  exca- 
vation progressed  the  wall  of  his  building  gave  way  and  fell,  and  the 
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entire  building  was  in  danger  of  falling,  and  threatened  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  plaintiff  and  his  workmen.  To  protect  the  defendant's 
building  and  save  it  from  destruction,  and  to  render  the  work  of 
excavating  safe  for  the  plaintiff  and  his  men,  he  performed  work  and 
furnished  brick,  stone,  planking,  and  other  materials  in  building  in 
part  a  new  foundation  under  the  building  to  support  and  protect  it. 
Before  this  was  done  the  building  inspector  of  the  city  of  New  Haven 
had,  in  writing,  ordered  the  defendant  to  protect  said  southerly  wall 
of  his  building,  and  he  having  failed  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
to  comply  with  the  order,  the  inspector  had  by  written  order  directed 
the  plaintiff  to  support  and  protect  the  building  from  falling. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  contained  in  the  agreed  statement,  the 
court  has  found  that  during  the  work  done  by  the  plauitiff  to  sup- 
port and  protect  the  defendant's  building  the  latter  observed  the 
work  and  directed  the  plaintiff  to  put  a  cellar  window  in  a  portion 
of  the  f  oimdation  wall  rebuilt  by  him,  and  that  the  plaintiff  did  as  thus 
directed,  and  that  the  value  of  the  materials  and  services  furnished  by 
the  plaintiff  was  $290. 

The  complaint  contains  three  counts.  The  first  is  founded  upon 
the  claimed  right  to  recover  at  coromon  law  upon  the  foregoing  facts. 
The  second  is  based  upon  the  claimed  right  to  recover  by  force  of 
the  city  ordinances  hereinafter  referred  to.  The  third  is  the  common 
counts,  with  a  bill  of  particulars  for  work  and  materials.  A  demur- 
rer to  the  first  two  counts  was  filed  and  pro  forma  overruled.  An 
answer  to  each  count  was  then  filed  and  the  case,  at  the  request  of 
the  parties,  has  been  reserved  for  the  advice  of  this  court  as  to  what 
judgment  shall  be  rendered. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  correctness  of  the  rulings  upon 
the  demurrer.  The  facts  as  agreed  upon  are  substantially  those 
which  are  alleged  in  the  complaint,  and  present  the  same  questions 
which  were  raised  by  the  demurrer.  If,  upon  those  facts,  the  plain- 
tiff is  entitled  to  recover  upon  either  count,  the  defendant  cannot 
now  complam  of  rulings  made  upon  his  demurrer. 

At  common  law  the  owner  of  land  is  entitled  to  have  his  soil  in  its 
natural  condition  supported  by  the  adjoining  land,  but  this  right  to 
lateral  support  does  not  extend  to  buildings  or  other  superstructures 
placed  upon  the  land.  Trowbridge  v.  True,  52  Conn.  190;  Gilmore 
V.  DriscoU,  122  Mass.  199.  The  adjoming  owner,  therefore,  if  he 
excavates  so  near  the  line  that  his  neighbor's  soil,  by  reason  .of  its 
own  weight  or  the  action  of  the  elements,  is  liable  to  ^ve  way,  must 
support  it  by  artificial  means,  or  answer  in  damages  if  it  falls  into 
the  excavation.  But  if  there  are  buildings  upon  the  neighbor's  land, 
these  increase  the  lateral  pressure,  and  if  the  giving  way  is  due  to 
this  added  burden,  the  person  excavating  is  not  liable,  in  the  absence 
of  negligence  in  conducting  the  work,  for  the  damage  so  resulting 
to  the  owner.  The  hardship  of  this  rule,  especially  in  cities,  is  ap- 
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parent,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  States  to  es- 
•  ablish  a  rule  more  favorable  to  an  owner  upon  whose  land  buildings 
have  been  erected.  In  this  State  there  is  no  such  statute.  At  com- 
mon law,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  plaintiff's  duty  to  support  or  pro- 
tect the  defendant's  building,  and  the  latter,  had  he  built  the  foun- 
dation and  furnished  the  support  which  the  plaintiff  provided,  could 
not  have  recovered  for  it  in  an  action  against  him. 

But  he  claims  that  he  had  acquired  by  prescription  the  right  in 
the  Pepe  land  to  lateral  support  for  the  building,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  duty  to  protect  it  from  the  results  of  the  excavation  fell 
upon  the  plaintiff.  Whether  such  right  to  lateral  support  for  struc- 
tures erected  upon  the  soil  of  one  lot  can  be  acquired  by  prescription 
in  the  soil  of  an  adjoining  lot,  is  a  question  ux)on  which  the  authori- 
ties differ.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  question  in  the  present 
case,  because,  if  the  right  could  be  so  acquired,  the  record  does  not 
show  that  the  defendant's  building  had  existed  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  or  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  justify  the  defendant's 
claim.  It  was  not  for  the  plaintiff  to  allege  or  prove  that  such  a  right 
had  not  been  acquired  by  prescription,  but  for  the  defendant,  if  he 
daimed  it,  to  establish  that  it  had  been. 

The  ordinances  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  provide  that  whenever 
on  excavation  for  building  or  other  purposes  shaU  be  intended  to 
be,  or  shall  be,  carried  to  a  depth  of  more  than  ten  feet  below  the 
street  curb,  the  person  causing  the  excavation  shall,  if  afforded  the 
necessary  license  to  enter  the  adjoining  land,  at  his  own  expense 
preserve  any  adjoining  or  contiguous  wall  from  injury,  but  that 
when  such  excavation  shall  not  be  intended  to  be  and  shall  not  be 
carried  to  a  depth  of  more  than  ten  feet,  the  owner  of  such  walls 
shall  preserve  the  same  from  injury,  and  so  support  the  same  that 
they  shall  remain  practically  as  safe  as  before  the  excavation  was 
commenced.  The  ordinances  also  provide  that  if  the  person  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  protect  such  walls  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  do  so 
after  having  had  twenty-four  hours'  notice  from  the  building  inspec- 
tor, the  inspector  may  cause  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  party  whose  duty  it  waa  to  do  it.  It  appears  that  the  inspector 
notified  the  defendant  to  protect  the  walls  of  his  building,  that  the 
latter  neglected  and  failed  to  do  this  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  the  inspector  then  directed  the  plaintiff  to  do  it.  The  de- 
fendant contends  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  except  by  force 
of  these  ordinances,  and  that  these  are  invalid  because  unauthorized 
by  the  city  charter  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  consider  the  defendant's  claims  as 
to  the  invalidity  of  the  city  ordinances,  because  we  think  that  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  upon  the  common  counts  for  the  work 
and  materials  named  in  the  bill  of  particulars.  The  defendant  not 
only  knew  that  the  plaintiff  was  furnishing  these — which  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  defendant  to  furnish  —  expecting  to  be  paid  therefor, 
but  he  also  directed  about  the  work.  While  it  is  not  specifically 
found  that  all  the  work  and  materials  were  furnished  upon  request, 
such  is  the  fair  inference  from  the  finding.  The  law  implies  there- 
from a  promise  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  plaintiff  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  recover  upon  the  third  count  of  the  complaint. 

Whether  the  plaintiff  is  liable  to  the  defendant  for  causing  the 
twenty -two  inches  of  soil  intervening  between  the  excavation  and 
his  building  to  cave  in  we  need  not  inquire.  That  question,  and  the 
question  whether  the  excavation  should  have  been  sheet-piled,  as 
claimed  by  the  defendant,  are  not  involved  in  the  present  proceed- 
ing. The  record  shows  that  the  defendant's  foundation  gave  way 
because  of  the  increased  burden  imposed  upon  the  Pepe  land  by  the 
defendant's  building,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
soil  not  covered  by  the  building,  adjoining  the  excavation,  would  not 
cast  upon  the  plaintiff  the  duty  of  protecting  the  building. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  advised  to  render  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  for  $290  with  interest  from  January  1st,  1908,  to  the  date 
of  judgment. 

Costs  in  this  court  will  be  taxed  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  this  opinion  the  other  judges  concurred. 


SMITH  V.  THACKERAH. 

L.  R,  1  C.  P.  664«     1866. 

Declaration  that  the  plaintiff  was  possessed  of  certain  land, 
and  the  land  received  lateral  support  from  certain  land  adjoining 
thereto;  and  defendants  dug  and  made  on  this  adjoining  land  an 
excavation  or  well  near  to  the  land  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defend- 
ants •thereby,  and  for  want  of  keeping  and  continuing  the  sides  of 
the  well  shored  up,  or  otherwise  preventing  the  consequences  here- 
inafter mentioned,  wrongfully  deprived  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  of 
its  support,  whereby  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  sank  and  gave  way,  and 
divers  walls,  buildings,  and  premises  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  land  sank 
and  were  damaged,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  put  to  great  expense, 
etc. 

Pleas,  not  guilty,  and  not  possessed. 

At  the  trial  before  Erle,  C.J.,  at  the  last  Surrey  spring  assizes, 
it  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  was  possessed  of  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  a  building  had  been  recently  erected,  and  that  the  defend- 
ants, who  were  neighbouring  landowners,  dug  a  well  on  their  own 
land  near  to  that  of  the  plaintiff,  and  afterwards  filled  up  the  well 
with  such  loose  earth  that  the  ground  round  it  sank,  and  the  plain- 
tiff's buildmg  was  injured,  causing  damage  to  the  amount  of  151. 
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The  jury  found,  in  answer  to  questions  by  the  Chief  Justice,  that 
the  land  of  the  plaintiff  would  have  sunk  if  there  had  been  no  build- 
ing on  it,  and  that  some  particles  of  sand  from  it  would  have  fallen 
on  to  the  defendants'  property,  but  that  the  plaintiff  would  have 
suffered  no  appreciable  damage. 

A  verdict  was  entered  for  the  defendants,  with  leave  to  the  plain- 
tiff to  move  to  enter  the  verdict  for  such  sum  under  15Z.  as  the  court 
should  direct,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  proved  at  the  trial  entitled 
the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict  without  proof  of  any  pecuniary  damage. 

Ekle,  C.J.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  rule  should  be  discharged. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  right  of  action  accrues  whenever  a  person 
interferes  with  his  neighbour's  rights,  as,  for  example,  by  stepping 
on  his  land,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Ashby  v.  White,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  5th  ed. 
216,  interfering  with  his  right  to  vote,  and  this  though  no  actual 
damage  may  result.  But  for  a  man  to  dig  a  hole  in  his  own  land  is 
in  itself  a  perfectly  lawful  act  of  ownership,  and  it  only  becomes  a 
wrong  if  it  injures  his  neighbour;  and  since  it  is  the  injury  itself  which 
gives  rise  to  the  right  of  action,  there  can  be  no  right  of  action  unless 
the  damage  is  of  an  appreciable  amount.  A  person  may  build  a  chim- 
ney in  front  of  your  drawing-room,  and  the  smoke  from  it  may 
annoy  you,  or  he  may  carry  on  a  trade  next  door  to  your  house  the 
noise  of  which  may  be  inconvenient;  but  unless  the  smoke  or  noise 
be  such  as  to  do  you  appreciable  damage,  you  have  no  right  of  action 
against  him  for  what  is  in  itself  a  lawful  act.  In  the  case  of  St.  Helen's 
Smelting  Company  v.  Tipping,  11  H.  L.  C.  642;  35  L.  J.  (Q.B.)  66, 
in  which  the  defendant  had  set  up  some  chemical  works,  the  House 
of  Lords  held  that,  if  the  noxious  vapours  did  not  cause  material 
damage  to  the  plaintiff,  he  had  no  cause  of  action.  In  the  present 
case  the  digging  the  well  and  filling  it  up  again  were  m  themselves 
perfectly  lawful  acts,  and  the  jury  have  found  that  they  did  no  sen- 
sible damage  to  the  plaintiff,  and  he  has  therefore  no  right  of  action. 

Byles,  J.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  In  actions  for  a  trespass  the 
trespass  itself  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  action.  But  in  actions  for  in- 
direct injuries  like  the  present,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Bonomi  v.  Backhouse,  9  H.  L.  C.  503;  34  L.  J.  (Q.B.)  181,  shews 
that  there  is  no  cause  of  action  if  there  be  no  damage,  and  I  cannot 
distinguish  between  no  appreciable  damage  to  the  land  in  its  natural 
state  and  no  damage  at  all. 

Montague  Smith,  J.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  The  mere  sub- 
sidence of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  not  necessarily  an  injury,  and  we 
are  bound  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  who  found  that  in  fact  no  appre- 
ciable damage  would  have  occurred  if  these  new  buildings  had  not 
been  on  the  land.  RvJe  discharged. 

Note.  —  The  Statute  of  Limitations  begins  to  run,  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  from  the  time  when  damage  is  suffered  by  the  plaintiff. 
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not  from  the  time  when  the  excavation  is  made  by  the  defendant. 
Backhouse  v.  Bonami,  9  H.  L.  C.  503. 


BIRMINGHAM  v.  ALLEN. 

L.  R.  6  Ch.  D.  284.     1877. 

Tras  was  an  action  by  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  who  were 
the  owners  of  gasworks  called  the  Swan  Village  Gasworks,  to  restrain 
the  defendants,  T.  H.  Allen  and  T.  E.  Holden,  who  were  proprietors 
of  Swan  Farm  Colliery,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gasworks,  from 
working  their  coal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  subsidence  of  the 
surface  of  the  plaintiffs'  land. 

The  plaintiffs  purchased  the  gasworks  from  the  Birmingham  and 
Staffordshire  Gaslight  Company  in  the  year  1875. 

The  gas  company  purchased  the  land  on  which  the  works  were 
erected,  together  with  the  minerals  under  the  same,  in  the  year 
1824.  They  afterwards  purchased  the  minerals  under  various  pieces 
of  land  adjoining  their  property,  for  the  pmpose  of  preventing  the 
surface  of  their  own  land  from  being  shaJ^en  or  disturbed.  Among 
others  they  purchased,  in  1872,  the  minerals  under  a  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Pershore  &  Gregory  which  adjoined  the  west- 
em  boimdary  of  the  gasworks.  The  defendants'  colliery  lay  to  the 
west  of  this  piece  of  land,  to  which  it  adjoined,  so  that  the  piece  of 
land  lay  between  the  properties  of  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants. 

The  seams  of  coal  under  the  district  were  as  follows: — 

The  Brooch  Coal,  3  ft.  9  in.  thick,  about  90  yards  from  the  surface. 

The  Thick  Coal,  28  ft.  9  in.  thick,  about  166  yards  from  the  sur- 
face. 

The  Heathen  Coal,  3  ft.  6  in.  thick,  about  156  yards  from  the  sur- 
face. 

The  New  Mine  Coal,  5  ft.  6  in.  thick,  about  185  yards  from  the 
surface. 

The  Thick  Coal  under  the  piece  of  land  purchased  by  the  gas 
company  in  1872  had  been  worked  out  more  than  thirty  years  before 
they  purchased  it,  and  the  superincumbent  earth  was  propped  by 
pillars  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Thick  Coal  under  the  gasworks  had  not  been  worked  out  when 
the  company  purchased  the  site  in  1824;  but  in  the  year  1834  they 
granted  the  Thick  Coal  under  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  to  Messrs. 
Bagnall  &  Haynes,  who  worked  it  out.  Some  of  the  area  thus  granted 
was  exactly  under  the  retorts  of  the  gas  company. 

The  defendants  were  now  engaged  in  working  the  lowest  vein,  or 
New  Mine  Coal,  under  their  land.  They  worked  from  west  to  east, 
and  in  doing  so  approached  within  a  few  yards  of  the  western  bound- 
ary of  land  purchased  by  the  gas  company  in  1872. 
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The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  the  working  of  the  New  Mine  Coal 
by  the  defendants  had  already  caused  a  subsidence  of  the  surface  of 
their  land  and  the  buildings  thereon  erected,  and  would,  if  persisted 
in,  cause  them  great  injury,  and  they  brou^t  this  action  for  an  in- 
junction accordingly. 

The  defendants  pleaded  that  if  any  subsidence  of  the  plaintiffs' 
land  had  taken  place,  it  had  been  caused  partly  by  the  excavations 
of  Thick  Coal  under  the  plaintiffs'  own  land  by  the  lessees  of  the  gas 
company,  and  partly  by  the  erection  of  buildings  within  the  last 
twenty  years  over  such  excavated  portions;  and  they  denied  that 
they  were  under  any  liability  to  the  plaintiffs  in  respect  of  any  in- 
jury they  had  sustained. 

Both  sides  went  into  evidence  at  great  length.  The  trial  came  on 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  15th  of  March,  1877,  and  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  the  evidence  is 
stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Jessel,  M.R.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs'  case  entirely 
fails.  We  have  had  a  most  careful  and,  I  think,  a  most  exhaustive 
investigation  into  the  facts,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
no  doubt  upon  any  of  the  facts  necessary  to  be  decided. 

I  think  it  is  plain  that  if  the  land  adjoining  the  plaintiffs'  land 
had  not  been  undermined,  the  defendants  might  work  the  New  Mine 
seam  as  well  as  the  Thick  Coal&esm  up  to  their  boundary.  [His 
Lordship  then  referred  to  the  evidence  on  this  point.] 

Now,  looking  to  this  evidence,  and  considering  that  it  is  for  the 
plaintiffs  to  prove  their  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  proved  satis- 
factorily that,  supposing  the  land  between  the  plaintiffs'  and  the 
defendants'  land  had  remained  in  its  natural  state,  if  the  defend- 
ants' workings  should  be  prosecuted  up  to  the  boundary  of  their 
property,  they  would  not,  as  far  as  the  New  Mine  is  concerned, 
cause  any  injury  whatever  to  the  plaintiffs'  works. 

Then  there  is  a  second  question,  which  is  a  question  of  fact  I  think 
I  ought  to  give  my  opinion  upon.  Has  the  working  of  the  defendants* 
New  Mine  at  all  actually  injured  the  plaintiffs'  buildings?  I  am  clear 
it  has  not.  [His  Lordship  then  considered  the  evidence  on  this  part 
of  the  case,  and  considered  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  injury  al- 
ready received.] 

Then  comes  the  question,  Will  it  occasion  injury?  As  to  that; 
the  evidence  is  very  conflicting.  Mr.  Cooksey  puts  the  safe  distance 
at  100  yards,  and  although  there  is  a  little  variation,  the  plaintiffs' 
experts  substantially  agree  in  putting  the  safe  distance  at  100  yards, 
or  fifty-five  yards  from  the  defendants'  boundary.  The  defendants' 
four  experts  also  substantially  agree,  and  they  put  it  at  sixty  yards, 
or  fifteen  yards  from  the  defendants'  boundary. 

Here,  again,  it  is  for  the  plaintiffs  to  make  out  their  case,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  mere  surmise  on  both  sides.  However,  I  must  say, 
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if  it  were  necessary  to  decide  the  case  on  that  ground,  that  it  is  not 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  more  than  sixty  yards  is  required, 
that  is,  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  the  boundary. 

[His  Lordship,  after  considering  certain  subordinate  questions  of 
fact,  continued:] 

I  now  come  to  a  point  of  very  great  difficulty  indeed,  on  which 
the  evidence  is  in  a  very  singular  condition.  The  plaintiffs  them- 
selves, or  their  predecessors  in  title,  had  allowed  a  portion  of  their 
land  to  be  undermined,  that  is,  had  allowed  coal  to  be  extracted  from 
under  that  land,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  extraction  of  that 
coal  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  support  of  the  retort  houses. 
Now  the  odd  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  experts  for  the  plaintiffs 
said  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  support,  and  increase  subsid- 
ence; and  the  experts  of  the  defendants  said  it  would  not.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  as  against 
the  plaintiffs,  they  cannot  reject  the  evidence  of  their  own  experts, 
and  therefore  I  must  consider  that  it  does  affect  it  to  some  extent, 
but,  considering  the  evidence  of  the  defendants'  experts,  not  to  a 
material  extent.  That  is  the  way  that  matter  appears  to  me. 

Now,  having  so  far  dealt  with  the  facts,  let  me  consider  the  law. 
As  I  understand,  the  law  was  settled  by  the  House  of  Lords,  con- 
firming the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case 
of  Backhouse  v.  Bonomi,  9  H.  L.  C.  503,  that  every  landowner  in  the 
kingdom  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  his  land  in  its  natural  state. 
It  is  not  an  easement:  it  is  a  right  of  property.  That  being  so,  if  the  ' 
plaintiffs'  land  had  been  in  its  natural  state,  no  doubt  the  defendants 
must  not  do  anything  to  let  that  land  slip,  or  go  down,  or  subside. 
If  they  were  doing  an  act  which  it  could  be  proved  to  me  by  satisfac- 
tory expert  evidence  would  necessarily  have  that  effect,  I  have  no 
doubt  this  court  would  interfere  by  injunction  on  the  ground  upon 
which  it  always  interferes,  namely,  to  prevent  irreparable  damage 
when  the  damage  is  only  threatened.  Of  course  they  must  have  a 
niuch  clearer  and  much  stronger  case  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
this  court  by  injunction  where  the  damage  is  merely  threatened  and 
no  damage  has  actually  occurred,  than  when  some  damage  has  ac- 
tually occurred,  because  in  the  one  case  you  have  no  facts  to  go  by, 
but  only  opinion,  and  in  the  other  case  you  have  actual  facts  to  go 
by.  If  some  damage  has  occurred  it  makes  it  manifest  and  certain 
that  further  damage  will  occur  by  reason  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
works. 

Now  in  this  case,  if  it  stands  at  all,  it  may  well  stand  merely  on 
opinion  evidence,  which  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  interference 
if  all  the  experts  agreed  and  the  court  were  satisfied  that  damage 
had  occurred;  and  I  think  when  I  compare  the  evidence  of  these 
various  experts,  I  must  take  it  for  this  purpose  as  proved  that  if 
the  defendants  work  within  fifteen  yards  of  their  boundary,  and  in 
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their  New  Mine  Coal,  damage,  and  serious  damage,  will  accrue  to 
plaintiffs'  buildings.  But  the  question  I  have  to  decide  is  whether 
in  law  that  entitles  them  to  an  injunction.  I  think  it  does  not. 
In  this  case  it  is  true  the  plaintiffs  or  their  predecessors  acquired  the 
mineral  area,  and  acquired  some  of  the  land  after  the  Thick  Coal 
had  been  worked  out  'and  not  before;  but  for  the  present  purpose 
I  lay  out  of  consideration  the  fact  of  their  ownership  of  an3rthing, 
and  I  will  treat  the  case  as  if  the  portions  under  which  they  possess 
the  minerals,  and  the  land  so  subsequently  acquired,  did  not  belong 
to  them,  and  it  appears  as  the  result  of  the  evidence  that  if  that 
Thick  Coal  had  not  been  extracted  from  under  these  portions  of 
land,  the  intended  operations  of  the  defendants  would  certainly  not 
cause  any  substantial  injury. 

But  it  is  said  that,  inasmuch  as  these  operations  have  occurred 
in  what  I  will  call  the  intervening  land,  and  have  thereby  weakened 
the  support,  it  will  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  prevent  the  owners  of 
the  land  on  the  other  side  of  this  intervening  land  from  working  their 
mines  in  the  way  they  could  otherwise  have  worked  them.  But  the 
first  question  one  asks  is.  Why?  Why  should  the  act  of  the  inter- 
vening owner,  that  is,  the  owner  of  the  intermediate  land,  deprive 
men  of  their  rights  to  their  mines?  It  strikes  one  at  once  as  a  most 
extraordinary  proposition.  The  act  of  the  intervening  owner  for 
this  purpose  is  rightful  as  regards  the  mine-owners  whose  mines  are 
asked  to  be  confiscated,  for  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  If  they  cannot 
work  them  they  are  confiscated.  The  plaintiffs  ask  for  the  confis- 
cation of  their  property,  not  because  they  have  done  any  wrong, 
for  they  have  done  no  wrong  —  not  because  the  intervening  owner 
has  done  any  wrong,  for  he  only  worked  his  mines,  and  when  he 
worked  them  he  occasioned  no  injury  to  the  person  who  owned  the 
property  on  the  other  side;  but  it  is  said  that  inasmuch  as  he  has 
taken  out  his  coal  first,  the  defendants  are  deprived  of  the  right  of 
getting  their  mines.  I  say  it  is  a  startling  proposition,  and  one 
which  appears  to  me  so  unfounded  in  reason  that  I  should  be  very 
loth  indeed  to  believe  it  was  founded  in  law. 

Now,  what  is  the  right  of  the  adjoining  owner?  As  I  said  before,  it 
is  to  the  support  of  his  land  in  its  natural  state  —  support  by  whom? 
The  judges  have  said,  "Support  by  his  neighbour."  What  does 
that  mean?  Who  is  his  neighbour?  It  was  contended  that  all  the 
landowners  in  EIngland,  however  distant,  were  neighbours  for  this 
purpose  if  their  operations  in  any  remote  degree  injured  the  land. 
But  surely  that  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  it.  The  neighbouring  land- 
owner to  me  for  this  purpose  must  be  the  owner  of  that  portion  of 
land,  whether  a  wider  or  narrower  strip  of  land,  the  existence  of  which 
in  its  natural  state  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  my  land.  As  long 
as  that  land  remains  in  its  natural  state,  and  it  supports  my  land, 
I  have  no  rights  beyond  it,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
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my  neighbour  for  this  purpose.  There  might  be  land  of  so  solid  a 
character,  consisting  of  solid  stone,  that  a  foot  of  it  would  be  enough 
to  support  the  land.  There  might  be  other  land  so  friable  and  of 
such  an  unsolid  character  that  you  would  want  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  it.  But  whatever  it  is,  as  long  as  you  have  got  enough  land  on 
your  boundary,  which  leJFt  untouched  will  support  your  land,  you 
have  got  your  neighbour's  land  whose  support  you  are  entitled  to. 
Beyond  that  it  would  appear  to  me  you  have  no  rights. 

Well,  that  being  so,  it  is  clear  upon  the  evidence  that  the  inter- 
vening portions  of  land  between  the  boundary  of  the  plaintiffs'  and 
the  boundary  of  the  defendants'  land  was  sufficient  in  its  natural 
state  for  the  support  of  the  plaintiffs'  building.  Therefore  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  plaintiffs  have  no  rights  as  against  the  landowners 
on  the  other  side  of  that  intervening  space,  and  that  they  acquire 
no  rights  whatever  the  owner  of  the  intervening  land  may  have  done; 
and,  if  the  act  of  the  intervening  owner  has  been  such  as  to  take  away 
the  support  to  which  the  first  landowner  who  complains  is  entitled, 
then,  for  whatever  damage  occurs  from  the  act  which  he  has  done, 
the  first  owner  may  have  an  action,  but  an  action  against  the  inter- 
vening owner,  not  an  action  against  the  owner  on  the  other  side; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  really  a  most  extraordinary 
result  that  the  man  upon  whom  no  responsibility  whatever  originally 
rested,  who  was  under  no  liability  whatever  to  support  the  plain- 
tiffs' land,  should  have  that  liability  thrown  upon  him  without  any 
default  of  his  own,  without  any  misconduct  or  any  misfeasance  on 
his  part.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  such  law  exists  or  ever  will  exist. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to 
damages  for  the  acts  of  the  defendants,  and  that  the  only  order  I 
ought  to  make  is  to  dismiss  the  action  with  costs. 


HENNESSY  t;.  CARMODY. 

50  N.J.  Eq.  616.     1892. 

Pitney,  V.C.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  restrain  a  private  nui- 
sance. 

The  complainant  is  the  owner  of  a  small  lot  of  land,  about  eight- 
een feet  front  and  rear  by  about  ninety-six  feet  deep,  in  the  city 
of  Camden,  fronting  on  the  west  side  of  South  Eighth  Street,  about 
midway  between  Spruce  Street  on  the  north  and  Cherry  Street  on 
the  south.  Upon  this  lot  is  situate  a  small  dwelling-house,  composed 
of  a  main  or  front  part  of  brick  about  fifteen  feet  front  by  thirty  feet 
deep,  two  stories  high,  leaving  a  passageway  of  three  feet  on  the 
northerly  side,  and  having  a  wooden  extension  or  kitchen,  about  ten 
by  thirty-five  feet,  two  stories  high,  in  the  rear.  The  rear  of  this 
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structure  is  thirty-one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  rear  line  of  the  lot. 
The  ground  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  this  lot  is  owned  by  the 
defendants,  or  one  of  them,  and  is  used  for  a  dye-works  for  coloring 
cotton  and  other  materials.  In  the  process  of  dyeing  it,  of  course, 
becomes  necessary  to  dry  those  materials,  and  in  order  to  hasten 
this  process  use  is  made  of  two  machines,  called  in  the  evidence 
"whizzers,"  into  which  the  wet  material  is  placed,  and  which,  by 
being  revolved  at  great  speed,  drive  out  the  water  by  centrifugal 
force.  These  machines  are  driven  by  two  small  engines  attached  to 
them  directly,  without  intermediate  gearing,  so  that  the  engines 
must  make  the  same  number  of  revolutions  as  do  the  whizzers,  and 
the  more  rapid  the  revolution,  the  more  rapid  the  process  of  drying. 
The  principal  subject  of  litigation  was  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
complainant's  premises  of  these  machines. 

[The  discussion  of  the  evidence  is  here  omitted.] 

The  serious  and  troublesome  question  in  the  case  is  as  to  whether 
the  vibration  established  is  of  such  a  degree  as  to  entitle  the  com-' 
plabiant  to  the  aid  of  this  court. 

Upon  reason  and  authority  I  think  there  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween that  class  of  nuisances  which  affect  air  and  light  merely,  by 
way  of  noises  and  disagreeable  gases,  and  obstruction  of  light,  and 
those  which  directly  affect  the  land  itself,  or  structures  upon  it. 
Light  and  air  are  elements  which  mankind  enjoy  in  common,  and 
no  one  person  can  have  an  exclusive  right  in  any  particular  portions 
of  either,  and  as  men  are  social  beings,  and  by  common  consent  con- 
gregate and  need  fires  to  make  them  comfortable  and  to  cook  their 
food,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  breathe  air  en- 
tirely free  from  contamination,  or  that  our  ears  shall  not  be  invaded 
by  unwelcome  sounds.  Thus,  my  neighbor  may  breathe  upon  my 
land  from  his,  and  the  smoke  from  his  house  fire  and  the  vapor  from 
his  kitchen  may  come  on  to  my  land,  or  he  may  converse  in  audible 
tones  while  standing  near  the  dividing  line,  and  all  without  giving 
me  any  right  to  complain.  So  my  neighbor  and  I  may  build  our 
houses  on  the  line  between  our  properties,  or  have  a  party  wall  in 
common,  so  that  we  are  each  liable  to  hear  and  be  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  each  other's  family,  and  cannot  complain  oi 
it.  In  all  these  matters  of  the  use  of  the  common  element  —  air  — 
we  give  and  take  something  of  injury  and  annoyance,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  draw  the  line  between  reasonable  and  unreasonable  use  in 
such  cases,  affecting,  as  they  do,  mainly  the  comfort  and  in  a  small 
degree  only  the  health  of  mankind.  In  attempting  to  draw  this  line 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  character  which  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  neighborhood  by  what  may  be  called  the  common 
consent  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  what  is  individual  property,  in 
which  the  owner  has  an  exclusive  right,  the  case  is  different.  While 
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my  neighbor  may  stand  by  my  fence  on  his  own  lot  and  breathe 
across  it  over  my  land,  and  may  permit  the  smoke  and  smell  of  his 
kitchen  to  pass  over  it,  and  may  talk,  laugh  and  sing  or  cry,  so  that 
his  conversation  and  hilarity  or  grief  is  heard  in  my  yard,  he  has  no 
light  to  shake  my  fence  ever  so  little,  or  to  throw  sand,  earth  or 
water  upon  my  land  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity.  To  do  so  is  an  in- 
vasion of  property  and  a  trespass,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  constitutes 
a  nuisance.  And  if  he  may  not  shake  my  fence  or  my  house  by  force 
directed  immediately  against  them,  I  know  of  no  principle  by  which 
he  may  be  entitled  to  do  it  by  indirect  means. 

I  think  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  injury  is  clear. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  that  it  has,  in  appearance  at  least, 
been  frequently  overlooked  by  able  and  careful  judges,  and  the  same 
rules  as  to  the  degree  of  the  injury  which  will  justify  judicial  inter- 
ference applied  to  each  class. 

The  result  of  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence  upon  my  mind  is 
to  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  injury  is  such  as  to 
entitle  the  complainant  to  damages  in  an  action  at  law,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  injunction  in  this  court. 

The  injury,  to  be  actionable,  must  be  sensible  and  appreciable, 
as  distinguished  from  one  merely  fanciful,  and  in  a  case  like  this  I 
assume,  for  present  purposes,  that  it  must  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  premises  less  desirable,  and  so  less  valuable  for  ordinary  use  and 
occupation.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  vibration  that  causes  the 
windows  and  doors  of  a  house  to  rattle  in  their  casings,  and  dishes 
on  the  shelves  to  rattle  and  move  on  one  another,  and  the  walls  to 
crack,  and  is  distinctly  felt  by  persons  in  the  house,  would  have  such 
effect,  and  is  therefore  actionable;  while  smoke  and  noise  might  have 
a  shnilar  effect  in  rendering  the  house  less  desirable  without  being 
actionable,  because  the  degree  of  discomfort  would  not  be  sufficiently 
great  to  reach  the  standard  —  if,  indeed,  any  standard  has  been 
established  —  applied  to  that  class  of  injuries. 

Note.  —  In  Scott  v.  Firthy  4  Fost.  &  Fin.  349,  Blackburn,  J., 
said,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury:  ''The  question  is,  whether  this  is  a 
case  of  nuisance,  that  is,  of  actionable  wrong?  If  the  defendant,  in 
the  course  of  using  these  hammers,  produced,  not  merely  a  nominal, 
but  such  a  sensible  and  real  damage  as  a  sensible  person  occupy- 
ing the  cottage  would  find  injurious,  that  is  a  nuisance;  but  that 
which  is  a  sensible  and  real  inconvenience  to  property  situate  in 
one  place,  or  occupied  in  one  way,  will  be  none  to  property  situate 
in  another  place  or  occupied  in  another  way.  If  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  vibration  caused  by  the  hammers  has  shaken  and  cracked 
the  walls  of  the  cottages,  you  will  probably  consider  that  to  be  a 
substantial  and  real  mischief." 
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CHAPTER  IL 
AIR. 

COKE  UPON  LITTLETON,  4  a. 

The  earth  hath  in  law  a  great  extent  upwards,  not  only  of  water, 
as  hath  been  said,  but  of  air  and  all  other  things  even  up  to  heaven; 
for  cujis  eat  solum  ejus  est  usque  ad  ccelum. 


CORBETT  V.  HILL. 

L.  R.  9  Eq.  671.     1870. 

Motion  for  decree. 

By  a  deed  of  conveyance,  dated  the  23rd  of  April,  1866,  a  messuage, 
warehouse,  and  hereditaments,  situate  and  being  No.  15,  Philpot 
Lane,  "as  the  same  were  then  in  the  occupation  of"  certain  tenants, 
and  another  messuage,  warehouse,  and  hereditaments  situate  and 
being  No.  34,  Eastcheap,  in  the  city  of  London,  "as  the  same  were 
then  in  the  occupation  of  Joseph  Prime,"  were  conveyed  to  such 
uses  as  the  plaintiff,  Charles  Joseph  Corbett,  should  appoint,  and 
in  default  of  appointment  to  the  use  of  the  plauitiff  for  life,  remainder 
to  uses  to  bar  dower,  remainder  to  the  use  of  the  plaintiff  in  fee. 

By  an  indenture  dated  the  26th  of  June,  1866,  the  messuage,  ware- 
house, and  hereditaments  at  34,  Eastcheap,  "as  the  same  was  then 
lately  ui  the  occupation  of  Joseph  Prime  and  then  of  the  said  Charles 
Joseph  C!orbett,"  were  conveyed  by  the  plaintiff  and  another  to 
the  defendants,  Thomas  Rawley  Hill  and  Edward  Bickerton  Evans, 
their  heirs  and  assigns. 

On  each  indenture  there  was  a  plan  drawn  in  the  margin. 

Shortly  after  June,  1866,  the  defendants  began  pulling  down  the 
house  and  premises,  No.  34,  Eastcheap,  and  the  plaintiff  then  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  firat  floor  of  his  house.  No.  15, 
Philpot  Lane,  projected  into  and  was  supported  by  the  defendants' 
house.  He  also  discovered  that  a  cellar  or  vault  belonging  to  his 
house.  No.  15,  Philpot  Lane,  projected  under  the  basement-floor  of 
the  defendants'  house;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cellar  or 
vault  belonging  to  the  defendants'  house,  No.  34,  Eastcheap,  pro- 
jected under  the  basement  of  the  plaintiff's  house. 
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Neither  of  these  three  projections  appeared  in  the  plans,  which 
were  of  the  ground-floor.  The  projecting  cellar  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff's  house  was  in  part  vertically  under  the  projecting  room 
belonging  to  the  plaintiiS's  house. 

The  defendants,  in  rebuilding  their  premises,  No.  34,  E^tcheap, 
manifested  an  intention  of  building  over  the  roof  of  the  projecting 
room;  in  other  words,  of  entering  upon  the  vertical  column  of  air 
above  the  projecting  room;  and  they  claimed  the  right  to  do  this. 

The  plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  column  of  air  above 
the  projecting  room  itsgue  ad  ccelum;  and,  after  a  correspondence, 
filed  the  bill  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1868.  On  the  same  day  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls  granted  an  ex  parte  injunction  to  restrain  any  further 
erection;  but  the  defendants  nevertheless  proceeded  on  the  3rd  and 
up  to  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  October,  when  a  notice  to 
commit  was  served.  By  this  time  the  walls  of  the  building  over  the 
projecting  room  were  finished,  but  not  roofed  in. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  1868,  the  defendants  moved  before  Lord 
Justice,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  Giffard,  to  dissolve  the  injunction, 
when  His  Lordship  dissolved  the  injunction,  but  reserved  the  costs 
to  the  hearing. 

The  bill  was  answered  on  the  12th  of  January,  1869,  and  amended 
on  the  9th  of  February,  and,  as  amended,  prayed  for  a  declaration 
that  the  projecting  room  was  not  comprised  in  the  hereditaments 
conveyed  to  the  defendants  by  the  deed  of  the  26th  of  June,  1866, 
and  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  erecting  or 
building  or  placing  any  erection  or  structure  over  or  on  the  roof  of 
the  projecting  room,  or  any  part  thereof. 

To  the  amended  bill  the  defendants,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  put 
in  a  voluntary  answer. 

Sir  W.  M.  James,  V.C.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  seeks  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  building  which  has  been  erected 
over  a  certain  room  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  which  protrudes  over 
the  site  of  the  defendants*  house.  No.  34,  Eastcheap. 

The  plaintiff  conveyed  that  house,  No.  34,  Eastcheap,  to  the  de- 
fendants. He  conveyed  it  by  a  plan  which  carefully  delineates  the 
site  of  the  house. 

Now  the  ordinary  rule  of  law  is,  that  whoever  has  got  the  solum — 
whoever  has  got  tke  site  —  is  the  owner  of  everything  up  to  the  sky 
and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  But  that  ordinary  presumption 
of  law,  no  doubt,  is  frequently  rebutted,  particularly  with  regard 
to  property  in  towns,  by  the  fact  that  other  adjoining  tenements, 
either  from  there  having  been  once  a  joint  ownership,  or  from  other 
circumstances,  protrude  themselves  over  the  site.  The  question  then 
arises,  whether  the  protrusion  is  a  diminution  of  so  much  of  the  free- 
hold, including  the  right  upwards  and  downwards,  as  is  defined 
horizontally  by  a  section  of  the  protrusion ;  or  whether  such  a  portion 
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only  is  caxved  out  of  the  freehold  as  is  included  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  at  the  top  and  the  floor  at  the  bottom. 

In  my  opinion  the  protruding  room  here  affects  only  a  diminution 
of  the  last-mentioned  limited  character.  The  diminution  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  protrusion  itself ,  which  the  plaintiff  has,  of  course, 
retained  as  part  of  his  freehold  in  Philpot  Lane.  My  opinion  is  that 
that  room  remains  part  of  the  Philpot  Lane  house;  and  that,  al- 
though part  of  the  house,  it  does  not  carry  with  it  anything  above 
it  or  anything  below;  but  that,  subject  to  the  exception  which  has 
been  obtained  or  made  by  reason  of  the  protrusion,  the  owners  of 
the  house  in  Eastcheap  still  remain  the  owners  of  everything  else, 
including  the  column  of  air  above  the  room  upon  which  the  supposed 
trespass  has  been  made. 

That  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  the  plaintiff's  case  has  failed,  and 
the  bill  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  order  will  be  that,  the  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  column 
of  air  over  Sb  much  of  the  room  in  the  bill  mentioned  as  projected 
over  the  site  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  conveyed  to  the  de- 
fendants passed  to  the  defendants,  the  bill  stand  dismissed  with 
costs,  including  the  costs  of  the  motion;  but  the  order  will  be  without 
prejudice  to  any  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  room. 


LEMMON  V.  WEBB. 

[1895.]    A.  C.  1. 

Appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  appellant  and  respondent  were  adjoining  landowners,  the 
respondent  having  bought  his  land  in  1879.  On  the  appellant's  land 
near  the  boundary  were  several  large  old  trees,  branches  of  which 
overhung  the  respondent's  land,  and  had  done  so  for  much  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  respondent,  without  giving  notice  to  the 
appellant  and  without  trespassing  on  his  land,  cut  off  a  number  of 
branches  to  the  boundary  line.  The  appellant  brought  an  action 
against  the  respondent  claiming:  first,  a  declaration  that  the  respond- 
ent was  not  entitled  to  cut  any  overhanging  branches  when  the 
overhanging  had  continued  many  years  and  that  he  was  only  en- 
titled to  cut  recent  growth,  and  further  or  in  the  alternative  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  appellant's  land  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  overhanging  branches,  either  absolutely  or  at  all  events  not 
until  after  due  notice  to  the  appellant;  secondly,  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  respondent  from  cutting  contrary  to  the  above  declara- 
tion; thirdly,  damages  for  trespass  and  wrongful  cutting. 

Kekewich,  J.,  held  that  the  respondent  was  not  entitled  to  cut  the 
branches  without  notice  to  the  appellant  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
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appellant  for  £5  damages.  The  Court  of  Appeal  (Lindlet/ Lopes, 
and  Kat,  L.JJ.)  reversed  that  decision  and  dismissed  the  action. 

Lord  Herschell,  L.C.  My  Lords,  the  question  raised  by  this 
appeal  is  whether,  where  branches  of  trees  overhang  the  soil  of  an- 
other person,  the  person  whose  soil  they  overhang  is  entitled  to  re- 
move those  branches  without  notice  to  his  neighbour  on  whose  side 
of  the  boundary  the  trees  grow.  It  is  not  disputed  that  if  such  notice 
be  given,  and  if  the  neighbour  do  not  remove  the  boughs,  the  x)er- 
son  whose  land  they  overhai^  would  be  entitled  to  do  so,  subject 
to  the  questions  raised  on  the  Prescription  Act  and  the  Statute  of 
Limitations,  which  I  will  deal  with  in  a  moment.  This  of  course  in- 
volves an  admission  that  against  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
the  neighbour  cannot  insist  that  the  boughs  of  his  trees  shall  remain 
there,  the  only  question  being  whether  he  is  entitled  to  notice  so 
that  he  may  remove  the  boughs  himself,  or  whether  the  person  com- 
plaining of  them  may  remove  them.  As  regards  the  right,  the  differ- 
ence does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  extreme  importance.  In  the 
present  case,  I  think  it  is  extremely  probable  that  if  notice  had  been 
given  the  plaintiff  would  not  have  removed  the  boughs,  and  that 
the  defendant  would  have  removed  them  after  all.  Nevertheless,  if 
in  point  of  law  the  person  complaining  of  them  can  only  remove 
them  after  notice,  then  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  would  be  entitled 
to  recover. 

My  Lords,  it  might  be  a  reasonable  provision  of  the  law  that  such 
notice  should  be  required,  but  whether  it  would  be  any  great  pro- 
tection to  the  owners  of  trees  near  the  boundary  of  their  neighbour's 
land  may  be  doubted.  It  might  be  very  reasonable  that  there  should 
be  some  law  regulating  the  rights  of  neighbours  in  respect  of  trees, 
which,  if  planted  near  the  boundary,  necessarily  tend  to  overhang 
the  soil  of  a  neighbour.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  generally  a  very 
unneighbourly  act  to  cut  down  the  branches  of  overhangmg  trees 
unless  they  are  really  doing  some  substantial  harm.  The  case  is  a 
very  common  one;  such  trees  constantly  do  overhang,  and  it  cer- 
tainly might  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  if  it  became 
at  all  a  common  practice  for  neighbours  to  exercise  what  may  be 
their  legal  rights  in  thus  cutting  off  what  would  frequently  be  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  trees  which  grow  on  the  other  side  of  their 
boundary. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  question  is  whether  there  is  any  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  notice  must  be  given  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
before  thus  removing  the  encroaching  boughs.  In  support  of  the 
proposition  that  notice  is  requisite,  not  a  single  authority  has  been 
cited.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  boughs  of  trees  have  thus  encroached, 
and  that  those  whose  land  they  have  overhung  have  removed  them, 
on  many  occasions.  Actions  in  respect  of  such  removal  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  the  point  at  issue  generally  being  whether  the 
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soil  over  which  the  branches  were  spread  was  the  soil  of  the  one 
person  or  the  other;  but  I  never  heard  it  suggested  in  any  of  those 
cases  (and  certainly  I  can  remember  more  than  one  withui  my  own 
experience)  that  notice  to  the  adjoining  owner  was  requisite  before 
the  boughs  could  be  removed. 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  are  the  only  authorities  to  which  appeal 
has  been  made?  They  are  cases  where  a  nuisance  has  existed  on 
neighbouring  soil,  where  the  person  complaining  of  the  nuisance 
could  only  get  rid  of  it  by  going  on  to  the  soil  of  his  neighbour;  and 
there  no  doubt  it  has  been  held  that  he  cannot  justify  going  on  to 
the  soil  of  his  neighbour  to  remove  the  nuisance  except  in  a  case  of 
emergency,  unless  he  has  first  given  his  neighbour  notice  to  remove 
it.  That  is  because  his  act  involves  an  interference  with  his  neigh- 
bour's soil  —  involves  a  trespass.  But  those  cases  of  course  are 
quite  distinguishable  from  the  present  case  where  the  act  does  not 
involve  a  trespass,  but  what  is  complained  of  is  an  encroachment  on 
the  soil  of  the  man  who  removes  the  boughs,  and  what  he  does  in 
getting  rid  of  the  encroachment  is  done  on  his  own  land,  and  there- 
fore prima  facie  needs  no  excuse  so  far  as  the  place  where  he  is  doing 
the  act  is  concerned.  The  present  case,  therefore,  seems  entirely 
distinguishable  from  those;  and  the  question  whether  there  are  any 
cases  in  which  such  a  notice  may  be  necessary  does  not  arise  here. 
The  question  is  whether  such  a  notice  is  necessary  prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  boughs  overhanging  a  man's  own  land. 

My  Lords,  the  only  dictum  that  can  be  found  on  the  subject  is  a 
dictum  of  Best,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Earl  of  Lonsdale  v.  Nekon,  2  B. 
&  C.  at  p.  311,  a  case  which  is  not  in  point,  inasmuch  as  there  the 
court  had  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  could  do  acts  upon 
his  neighbour's  land  which  involved  considerable  interference  with 
his  rights  of  property.  Best,  J.,  says:  "Nuisances  by  an  act  of  com- 
mission are  committed  in  defiance  of  those  whom  such  nuisances 
injure,  and  the  injured  party  may  abate  them  without  notice  to  the 
person  who  committed  them,  but  there  is  no  decided  case  which 
sanctions  the  abatement  by  an  individual  of  nuisances  from  omis- 
sion, except  that  of  cutting  the  branches  of  trees  which  overhang  a 
public  road  or  the  private  property  of  the  person  who  cuts  them." 
There  is,  then,  that  dictum  of  Best,  J.,  on  the  point,  but  what  seems 
to  me  more  important  is  that  there  is  not  only  no  decision  but  no 
dictum  whatever  to  be  foimd  to  the  contrary,  and  if  we  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  we  should  not  be  interpreting  the  law, 
we  should  be  making  the  law,  and  making  it,  not  by  the  application 
of  old  principles  to  meet  a  new  case,  but  by  laying  down  conditions 
and  limitations  for  the  exercise  of  rights  in  a  class  of  cases  which  has 
existed  as  long  as  the  growth  of  trees  and  boundaries  between  neigh- 
bours have  existed.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  in  which  it  is  out 
of  tbe  question  that  we  should  lay  down  any  proposition  except 
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that  which,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  has  been  regarded  as  the  law  in 
times  gone  by.  I  think,  therefore,  there  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that 
notice  was  requisite. 

Note.  —  In  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  v.  United  Telephone  Co., 
L.  R.  13  Q.  B.  D.  904,  Fry,  L.J.,  said  (p.  927):  "As  at  present  ad- 
vised, I  entertain  no  doubt  that  an  ordinary  proprietor  of  land  can 
cut  and  remove  a  wire  placed  at  any  height  above  his  freehold." 
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Appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  fourth  judicial  department,  entered  December  6,  1905, 
affirming  a  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff  entered  upon  a  decision 
of  the  court  at  a  trial  term  without  a  jury. 

This  is  an  action  of  ejectment,  which  was  tried  by  consent  before 
the  court  without  a  jury.  The  trial  judge  found  as  facts  that  "the 
defendant  on  or  about  January  1,  1903,  without  the  consent  of  the 
plaintiff  and  without  lawful  authority,  entered  upon"  his  premises 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo  "and  stretched  a  wire  over  and  across  the  same 
in  the  maimer  described  in  the  complaint  and  maintained  said  wire 
upon  said  premises  imtil  January  10,  1903,  when  the  defendant 
removed  the  said  wire  entirely  from  plaintiff's  said  premises." 

According  to  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  the  wire  was  strung 
"about  thirty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  easterly 
side  and  slanting  to  about  twenty  feet  on  the  westerly  side,"  reached 
"across  the  entire  width  of  said  premises." 

The  trial  judge  further  foimd  that  "the  plaintiff  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  premises  described  in  the  complaint  at  all  times  men- 
tioned thettein  and  since,  except  that  portion  thereof  occupied  by 
the  defendant  with  said  wire  during  the  period  specified."  The  dam- 
ages sustained  by  the  plaintiff  were  assessed  at  six  cents  for  "  the  with- 
holding by  the  defendant  of  that  portion  of  the  premises  occupied 
by  said  wire  for  the  period  above  specified."  There  was  neither  alle- 
gation nor  evidence  that  the  wire  was  supported  by  any  structure 
standing  upon  the  plaintiff's  lot.  The  action  was  commenced  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1903. 

The  court  found  as  a  conclusion  of  law  that  the  plaintiff,  as  the 
owner  in  fee  of  the  premises  in  question,  "was  entitled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  action  to  have  said  wire  removed  from  said  prem- 
ises, and  is  entitled  to  judgment  against  the  defendant  so  declaring, 
and  for  six  cents  damages  for  withholding  said  property  and  for  the 
costs  of  this  action  . . ." 
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The  judgment  entered  accordingly  was  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the 
Appellate  Division  by  a  divided  vote,  and  the  defendant  now  comes 
here. 

Vann,  J.  The  question  presented  by  this  appeal  is  whether  eject- 
ment will  lie  when  the  soil  is  not  touched,  but  part  of  the  space  a 
few  feet  above  the  soil  is  occupied  by  a  telephone  wire  unlawfully 
strung  by  the  defendant  across  the  plaintiflF's  premises?  This  ques- 
tion has  never  been  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  nor  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  in  the  decision  now  before  us  for  review. 
Questions  similar  but  not  identical,  as  they  related  to  overhanging 
eaves,  projecting  cornices  or  leaning  walls,  were  decided  in  favor  of 
the  defendant  in  Aiken  v.  Benedict,  39  Barb.  400,  and  Vroaman  v. 
Jackson,  6  Hun,  326,  and  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  Sherry  v.  Freeh- 
ing,  4  Duer,  452.  In  LepreU  v.  Kleinschmidt,  112  N.Y.  364,  the 
question  as  to  the  effect  of  projecting  eaves  was  alluded  to  but  not 
decided,  becatise  there  was  in  that  case  "a  physical  entry  by  the 
defendant  upon  the  land  of  the  plaintiffs  and  an  unlawful  detention 
of  its  possession  from  them." 

The  precise  question  before  us  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
passed  upon  in  any  other  State,  and  upon  the  cognate  question  re- 
lating to  projecting  cornices  and  the  like,  the  authorities  are  divided. 
Some  hold  that  ejectment  will  lie  because  there  is  an  actual  ouster 
or  disseisin.  Murphy  v.  Bolger,  60  Vt.  723;  McCourt  v.  EcksteiUy  22 
Wis.  153;  Stedman  v.  Smith;  92  Eng.  C.  L.  1.  Others  hold  that  there 
is  not  such  a  disturbance  of  possession  as  to  sustain  an  action  in  that 
form.  NorwaVc  H,  dk  L.  Co.  v.  Vemam,  75  Conn.  662;  Rasch  v.  Noth, 
99  Wis.  285.  The  case  last  cited  does  not  overrule  the  earlier  case 
in  Wisconsin,  but  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the  aerial  space  was 
occupied  by  the  projecting  eaves  of  both  parties,  one  above  the  other, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  boundary  line.  Some  of  the  cases  hold  that  a 
court  of  equity  may  order  the  removal  of  a  projection  without  de- 
ciding whether  ejectment  will  lie  or  not.  Thus,  in  WUmarth  v.  Wood- 
cock, 58  Mich.  482, 485,  it  was  decided  that  equity  would  require  the 
removal  of  a  projecting  cornice  because  "no  remedy  at  law  is  ade- 
quate, owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  measure  of  damages,  to  afford 
complete  compensation."  But,  as  the  learned  court  continued: 
"No  person  can  be  permitted  to  reach  out  and  appropriate  the  prop- 
erty of  another  and  secure  to  himself  the  adverse  enjoyment  and 
use  thereof,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  ripen  into  an  absolute  owner- 
ship by  adverse  possession.*'  See,  also,  Plummer  v.  GloversinUe  Eleo- 
trie  Co.,  20  App.  Div.  527. 

While  some  of  the  cases  may  be  harmonized  by  resort  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  "disseisins  in  spite  of  the  owner,  and  disseisins 
at  his  election,"  the  main  question  is  open,  and  must  be  determined 
upon  principle. 

The  defendant  concedes  that  the  plamtiff  has  a  remedy,  but  m- 
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sists  that  it  is  an  action  for  trespass,  or  to  abate  a  nuisance,  while 
the  plaintiff  claims  that  ejectment  is  a  proper  remedy  and  one  of 
especial  value  as  it  entitles  him,  if  he  needs  it,  to  a  second  trial  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  to  costs,  even  if  he  recovers  less  than  fifty  dollars 
damages.  Code  Civ.  Pro.  §§  1525,  3228. 

An  action  of  ejectment,  according  to  the  Code,  is  "an  action  to 
recover  the  immediate  possession  of  real  property."  Code  Civ.  Pro. 
§  3343,  sub.  20.  While  the  statute  to  some  extent  regulates  the 
procedure,  it  did  not  create  the  action  and  for  the  principles  which 
govern  it  resort  must  be  had  to  the  common  law.  Code  Civ.  Pro. 
§§  1496  to  1532;  Real  Property  Law,  §§  1,  218;  2  R.  S.  303. 

Without  entering  into  the  somewhat  involved  and  perplexing 
learning  upon  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  all  the  au- 
thorities agree,  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  he  was  formerly  in  pos- 
session, that  he  was  ousted  or  deprived  of  possession  and  that  he  has 
a  right  to  re-enter  and  take  possession.  It  is  admitted  by  the  plead- 
ings that  when  the  wire  was  put  up  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession  of 
the  entire  premises  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  immediate  posses- 
sion thereof  as  owner  when  the  action  was  commenced.  The  serious 
question  is  whether  he  was  deprived  of  possession  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  authorize  ejectment.  While  ouster  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  action,  it  need  not  be  entire  or  absolute,  for  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  defendant  is  in  partial  possession  of  the  premises  while 
the  plaintiff  is  in  possession  of  the  remainder.  Sullivan  v.  Legraves, 
2  Str.  Cases,  695;  Doe  v.  Burt,  1  T.  R.  701;  Lady  Dacre's  Case,  1 
Lev.  58;  Rowan  v.  Kelsey,  18  Barb.  484;  Otis  v.  Smith,  26  Mass.  293 
Gilliam  v.  Bird,  8  Iredell  [Law]  280;  ReyruMs  v.  Cook,  83  Va.  817 
McDowell  V.  King,  4  Dana  [Ky.]  67;  Adams  on  Ejectment,  27 
Newell  on  Ejectment,  38;  Warvelle  on  Ejectment,  22.  Mines,  quar- 
ries, mineral  oil  and  an  upper  room  in  a  house  are  familiar  examples. 
Is  the  unauthorized  stringing  of  a  wire  by  one  person  over  the  land 
of  another  an  ouster  from  possession  to  the  extent  that  the  wire 
occupies  space  above  the  surface  as  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  or  a 
mere  trespass  or  interference  with  a  right  incidental  to  enjojnoaent 
as  claimed  by  the  defendant?  Was  the  plaintiff  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  land  when  a  portion  of  the  space  above  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  permanent  structure  of  the  defendant,  however  small? 
Was  the  space  occupied  by  the  wire  part  of  the  land  in  the  eye  of  the 
law? 

i  What  is  "  real  property  "  ?  What  does  the  term  include  so  far  as  the 
action  of  ejectment  is  concerned?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
is  found  in  the  ancient  principle  of  law :  Cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque 
ad  coslum  et  ad  inferos.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  a  guide,  but  not 
the  full  measure,  for  within  reasonable  limitations  land  includes  not 
only  the  surface  but  also  the  space  above  and  the  part  beneath. 
Co.  Litt.  4  a;  2  Blackstone's  Comm.  18;  3  Kent's  Com.  [14th  ed.] 
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*401.  ''  Usque  ad  coelum,'*  is  the  upper  boundary,  and  while  this  may 
not  be  taken  too  literally,  there  is  no  limitation  within  the  bounds 
of  any  structure  yet  erected  by  man.  So  far  as  the  case  before  us  is 
concerned,  the  plaintiff  as  the  owner  of  the  soil  owned  upward  to  an 
Indefinite  extent.  He  owned  the  space  occupied  by  the  wire  and 
had  the  right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  space  which  was  not 
personal  property,  but  a  part  of  his  land.  According  to  fundamental 
principles  and  within  the  limitation  mentioned  space  above  land  is 
real  estate  the  same  as  the  land  itself.  The  law  regards  the  empty 
space  as  if  it  were  a  solid,  inseparable  from  the  soil,  and  protects  it 
from  hostile  occupation  accordingly. 

If  the  wire  had  touched  the  surface  of  the  land  in  permanent  and 
exclusive  occupation,  it  is  conceded  that  the  plaintiff  would  have 
been  dispossessed  pro  tanto.  A  part  of  his  premises  would  not  have 
been  in  his  possession,  but  in  the  possession  of  another.  The  extent 
of  the  disseisin,  however,  does  not  control,  for  an  owner  is  entitled 
to  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  possession  of  every  part  of  his  prem- 
ises, including  the  space  above,  as  much  as  a  mine  beneath.  If  the 
wire  had  been  a  huge  cable,  several  inches  thick  and  but  a  foot  above 
the  ground,  there  would  have  been  a  difference  in  degree,  but  not  in 
principle.  Expand  the  wire  into  a  beam  supported  by  posts  standing 
upon  abutting  lots  without  touching  the  surface  of  plaintiff's  land, 
and  the  difference  would  still  be  one  of  degree  only.  Enlarge  the 
beam  into  a  bridge,  and  yet  space  only  would  be  occupied.  Erect 
a  house  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  air  above  the  surface  of  the  land 
would  alone  be  disturbed.  Where  along  the  line  of  these  illustrations 
would  dispossession  begin?  What  rule  has  the  law  to  measure  it  by? 
How  much  of  the  space  above  the  plaintiff's  land  must  be  subjected 
to  the  dominion  of  the  defendant  in  order  to  effect  a  dispossession? 
To  what  extent  may  the  owner  be  dispossessed  and  kept  out  of  his 
own  before  there  is  a  privation  of  seisin?  Unless  the  principle  of 
usque  ad  cxlum  is  abandoned  any  physical,  exclusive  and  permanent 
occupation  of  space  above  land  is  an  occupation  of  the  land  itself 
and  a  disseisin  of  the  owner  to  that  extent. 

The  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  with  some  exceptions 
not  now  important,  agree  that  the  ability  of  the  sheriflT  to  deliver 
possession  is  a  test  of  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment. 
Jackson.  V,  Buel,  9  Johns.  298;  WoodhuU  v.  Rosenthal^  61  N.Y.  382, 
389;  Patch  v.  Keeler^  27  Vt.  252,  255;  Warvelle  on  Ejectment,  34; 
Crabb  on  Real  Property,  710;  Butler's  Nisi  Prius,  99.  ''The  rule 
now  is,  that  when  the  property  is  tangible  and  an  entry  can  be  made 
and  possession  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  this  action  will  lie." 
Nichols  V.  LewiSy  15  Conn.  137.  The  defendant  insists  that  the 
sheriff  cannot  give  possession  of  space  any  more  than  he  can  deliver 
water  in  a  running  stream  or  "air  whirled  by  the  north  wind."  When 
the  space  over  land  is  unoccupied  there  is  no  occasion  for  delivery, 
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because  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  owner  from  possession  The 
sheriff,  however,  can  deliver  occupied  space  by  removing  the  occupy- 
ing structure.  All  that  he  does  to  deliver  possession  of  the  surface 
of  land,  or  of  a  mine  under  the  surface,  is  to  remove  either  per- 
sons or  things  which  keep  the  owner  out.  He  does  not  carry  the 
plaintiff  upon  the  land  and  thus  put  him  in  possession,  but  he 
simply  removes  obstructions  which  theretofore  had  prevented  him 
from  entering.  So,  in  this  case,  that  officer  can  deliver  possession 
by  removing  the  wire,  the  same  as  he  would  if  one  end  happened 
to  be  embedded  in  the  soil,  when  no  question  as  to  the  right  to 
bring  ejectment  could  arise.  Where  there  is  a  visible  and  tangible 
structure  by  which  possession  is  withheld  to  the  extent  of  the  space 
occupied  thereby  ejectment  will  lie,  because  there  is  a  disseisin  meas- 
ured by  the  size  of  the  obstruction,  and  the  sheriff  can  physically 
remove  the  structure  and  thereby  restore  the  owner  to  possession. 

The  smallness  of  the  wire  in  question  does  not  affect  the  controlling 
principle,  for  it  was  large  enough  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  build- 
ing to  a  reasonable  height  upon  his  lot.  The  prompt  removal  of  the 
wire  after  the  suit  was  brought  could  not  defeat  the  action  because 
the  rights  of  the  parties  to  an  action  at  law  are  governed  by  the  facts 
as  they  existed  when  it  was  commenced.  Wisner  v.  Ocumpaugh,  71 
N.Y.  113. 

The  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

CuLLEN,  Ch.J.,  Edwabd  T.  Babtlett,  Willabd  Babtlett  and 
Chase,  J  J.,  concur;  O'Bbien  and  Haight,  J  J.,  absent. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Note. — In  Fay  v.  Prerdice,  1  C.  B.  828,  Coltman,  J.,  said  (p.  838) : 
"The  mere  fact  of  the  defendants'  cornice  overhanging  the  plain- 
tiff's land,  may  be  considered  as  a  nuisance  to  him,  importing  a 
damage  which  the  law  can  estimate." 

In  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  v.  United  Telephone  Co.,  L.  R. 
13  Q.  B.  D.  904,  BowEN,  L.J.,  said  (p.  919) :  "If  the  board  of  works 
were  in  the  position  of  simple  owners  of  land,  or  if  land  had  been 
vested  in  them  by  an  ordinary  conveyance,  I  should  be  extremely 
loth  myself  to  suggest,  or  to  acquiesce  in  any  suggestion,  that  an 
owner  of  the  land  had  not  the  right  to  object  to  anybody  putting 
anything  over  his  land  at  any  height  in  the  sky." 

In  Smith  v.  Giddy,  [1904]  2  K.  B.  448,  it  was  held  that  an  action 
lies  against  an  adjoining  landowner  for  allowing  his  trees  to  over- 
hang the  boundary  to  the  damage  of  the  plaintiff's  crops. 

In  Smith  v.  Smith,  110  Mass.  302,  Mobton,  J.,  said  (p.  303) :  "  This 
is  an  action  of  tort  in  the  nature  of  trespass  quare  dausum  fregit. 
The  plaintiff  in  his  declaration,  among  other  acts  of  trespass,  alleges 
that  the  defendant  built  a  part  of  his  bam  upon  the  plaintiff's  close, 
and  thereby  put  and  kept  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  possession  and 
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occupation  of  a  part  of  the  close.  We  think  it  was  competent  for 
the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  eaves  of  the  defendant's  bam  pro- 
jected over  the  plaintiff's  close.  Projecting  his  eaves  over  the  plain- 
tiff's land  is  a  wrongful  act  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  which,  if 
continued  for  twenty  years,  might  give  him  a  title  to  the  land  by 
adverse  occupation.  It  is  a  wrongful  occupation  of  the  plaintiff's 
land  for  which  he  may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass." 


CLIFTON  V.  BURY. 

4  Times,  Law  Reports,  8.     1887. 

This  was  an  action  to  restrain  the  12th  Middlesex  (or  Civil 
Service)  Volimteer  Corps  from  shooting  over  a  certam  range  on 
Wimbledon  Common  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaintiff's  land. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  delivered  an  opinion,  a  part  of  which  fol- 
lows:— 

As  regards  the  complaint  that  when  the  1000  yards  range  was 
used  the  bullets  traversed  the  land  of  the  plaintiff.  His  Lordship  did 
not  look  upon  the  ground  of  complaint  as  constituting  a  trespass 
in  the  strict  technical  sense  of  the  term;  but  he  did  look  upon  such 
firing  of  bullets  as  grievances  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
afforded  the  plaintiff  a  legal  cause  of  action.  It  was  said  that  no 
damage  was  proved  to  have  arisen  to  the  plaintiff.  In  one  sense 
that  was  true,  for  no  actual  injury  had  been  occasioned  to  hiTn  per- 
sonally or  to  his  land,  and  no  bullet  was  proved  to  have  fallen  upon 
it  during  the  use  of  that  range.  Probably  the  fall  of  a  bullet  on  the 
land  would  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Still,  though  the  land  dipped 
in  the  part  of  the  farm  traversed,  and  though  the  height  of  the  tra- 
jectory above  the  surface  would  ordinarily  be  76  feet,  according  to 
the  evidence,  the  traversing  of  the  land  by  the  bullets  in  the  use  of 
the  1000  yards  range  was  not  unattended  with  risk,  and  certainly 
it  would  cause  a  not  unreasonable  alarm,  which  rendered  the  occu« 
pation  of  that  part  of  the  farm  less  enjoyable  than  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  have  it.  His  Lordship  was  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  legal  grievance  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
an  action. 

Note.  —  See  WhiUaker  v.  Siangvick,  100  Minn.  386. 

In  Pickering  v.  flikW,  1  Starkie  56,  Lord  Ellenborough  said 
(p.  58) :  "You  must  prove  that  the  projection  is  a  trespass;  it  may 
be  a  very  nice  question.  —  I  recollect  a  case,  where  I  held  that  firing 
a  gun  loaded  with  shot  into  a  field  was  a  breaking  of  the  close.  The 
learned  judge  on  the  circuit  with  me,  doubted  upon  the  point,  but 
many  with  whom  I  afterwards  conversed  on  the  subject^  thought  I 
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was  right;  and  the  judge  himself,  who  at  first  differed  from  me, 
was  afterwards  of  the  same  opinion;  but  I  never  yet  heard,  that  fir- 
ing in  vacuo  could  be  considered  as  a  trespass.  No  doubt,  if  you 
could  prove  any  inconvenience  to  hav&  been  sustained,  an  action 
might  be  maintained :  but  it  may  be  questionable,  whether  an  action 
on  the  case  would  not  be  the  proper  form.  Would  trespass  lie  for 
passing  through  the  air  in  a  balloon  over  the  land  of  another?" 

In  Kenyan  v.  Hart,  6  B.  A  S.  249,  Blackburn,  J.,  said  (p.  252) : 
''  That  case  raises  the  old  query  of  Lord  Ellenborough  as  to  a  man 
passing  over  the  land  of  another  in  a  balloon:  he  doubted  whether 
an  action  of  trespass  would  lie  for  it.  I  understand  the  good  sense 
of  that  doubt,  though  not  the  legal  reason  of  it." 

In  SmUh  v.  Giddy,  [1904]  2  K.  B.  448,  Kennedy,  J.,  said  (p.  451): 
"If  trees,  although  projecting  over  the  boundary,  are  not  in  fact 
doing  any  damage,  it  may  be  that  the  plaintiff's  only  right  is  to  cut 
back  the  overhanging  portions." 


STURGES  V.  BRIDGMAN. 

L.  R.  11  Ch.  D.  852.     1879. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  a  physician.  In  the  year  1865  he 
purchased  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Wimpole  Street,  London,  which  he 
occupied  as  his  professional  residence. 

Wimpole  Street  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  Wigmore  Street.  The  plaintiff's  house  was  on  the  west 
side  of  Wimpole  Street,  and  was  the  second  house  from  the  north 
side  of  Wigmore  Street.  Behind  the  house  was  a  garden,  and  in 
1873  the  plaintiff  erected  a  consulting-room  at  the  end  of  this  gar- 
den. 

The  defendant  was  a  confectioner  in  large  business  in  Wigmore 
Street.  His  house  was  on  the  north  side  of  Wigmore  Street  and  his 
kitchen  was  at  the  back  of  his  house,  and  stood  on  ground  which 
was  formerly  a  garden  and  abutted  on  the  portion  of  the  plaintiff's 
garden  on  which  he  built  the  consulting-room.  So  that  there  was 
nothing  between  the  plaintiff's  consulting-room  and  the  defendant's 
kitchen  but  the  party-wall.  The  defendant  had  in  his  kitchen  two 
large  marble  mortars  set  in  brickwork  built  up  to  and  against  the 
party-wall  which  separated  his  kitchen  from  the  plaintiff's  consult- 
ing-room, and  worked  by  two  large  wooden  pestles  held  in  an  up- 
right position  by  horizontal  bearers  fixed  into  the  party-wall.  These 
mortars  were  used  for  breaking  up  and  pounding  loaf-sugar  and 
other  hard  substances,  and  for  pounding  meat. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  that  when  the  defendant's  pestles  and  mor^ 
tars  were  being  used  the  noise  and  vibration  thereby  caused  were 
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very  great,  and  were  heard  and  felt  in  the  plaintiff's  consulting- 
room,  and  such  noise  and  vibration  seriously  annoyed  and  disturbed 
the  plaintiff,  and  materially  interfered  with  him  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  particular  the  plaintiff  stated  that  the  noise  pre- 
vented him  from  examining  his  patients  by  auscultation  for  dis- 
eases of  the  chest.  He  also  found  it  impossible  to  engage  with  effect 
in  any  occupation  which  required  thought  and  attention. 

The  use  of  the  pestles  and  mortars  varied  with  the  pressure  of  the 
defendant's  business,  but  they  were  generally  used  between  the 
hours  of  10  A.M.  and  1  p.m. 

The  plaintiff  made  several  complaints  of  the  annoyance,  and  ulti- 
mately brought  this  action,  in  which  he  claimed  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  using  the  pestles  and  mortars  in  such 
manner  as  to  cause  him  annoyance. 

The  defendant  stated  in  his  defence  that  he  and  his  father  had 
used  one  of  the  pestles  and  mortars  in  the  same  place  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  now  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  that  he  had  used 
the  second  pestle  and  mortar  in  the  same  place  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  now  for  more  than  twenty-six  years.  He  alleged  that  if  the 
plaintiff  had  built  his  consulting-room  with  a  separate  wall,  and 
not  against  the  wall  of  the  defendant's  kitchen,  he  would  not  have 
experienced  any  noise  or  vibration;  and  he  denied  that  the  plaintiff 
suffered  any  serious  annoyance,  and  pleaded  a  prescriptive  right  to 
use  the  pestles  and  mortars  imder  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  71. 

Issue  was  jomed,  and  both  parties  went  into  evidence.  The  re- 
sult of  the  evidence  was  that  the  existence  of  the  nuisance  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  sufficiently  proved;  and  it  also  appeared 
that  no  material  inconvenience  had  been  felt  by  the  plaintiff  until 
he  built  his  consulting-room. 

Thesiger,  L.J.  The  defendant  in  this  case  is  the  occupier,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  business  as  a  confectioner,  of  a  house  in  Wigmoro 
Street.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  kitchen,  and  in  that  kitchen 
there  are  now,  and  have  been  for  over  twenty  years,  two  large  mor- 
tars in  which  the  meat  and  other  materials  of  the  confectionery  are 
pounded.  The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  physician,  is  the  occupier  of  a  house 
in  Wimpole  Street,  which  until  recently  had  a  garden  at  the  rear, 
the  wall  of  which  garden  was  a  party-wall  between  the  plaintiff's 
and  the  defendant's  premises,  and  formed  the  back  wall  of  the  de- 
fendant's kitchen.  The  plaintiff  has,  however,  recently  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  garden  a  consulting-room,  one  of  the  side  walls  of 
which  is  the  wall  just  described.  It  has  been  proved  that  in  the  case 
of  the  mortars,  before  and  at  the  time  of  action  brought,  a  noise  was 
caused  which  seriously  inconvenienced  the  plaintiff  in  the  use  of 
his  consulting-room,  and  which,  unless  the  defendant  had  acquired 
a  right  to  impose  the  inconvenience,  would  constitute  an  action- 
able nuisance.   The  defendant  contends  that  he  had  acquired  the 
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right,  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Prescription  Act,  by  un- 
interrupted user  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  deciding  this  question  one  more  fact  is  necessary  to  be  stated. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  consulting-room  no  material  annoyance 
or  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  plaintiff  or  to  any  previous  occu- 
pier of  the  plaintiff's  house  by  what  the  defendant  did.  It  is  true 
that  the  defendant  in  the  7th  paragraph  of  his  affidavit  speaks  of  an 
invalid  lady  who  occupied  the  house  upon  one  occasion,  about  thirty 
years  before,  requesting  him  if  possible  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
mortars  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  it  is  true  also  that 
there'is  some  evidence  of  the  garden  wall  having  been  subjected  to 
vibration,  but  this  vibration,  even  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  so  slight, 
and  the  complaint,  if  it  could  be  called  a  complaint,  of  the  invalid 
lady,  and  can  be  looked  upon  as  evidence,  was  of  so  trifling  a  charac- 
ter, that,  upon  the  maxim  de  minimis  non  curai  lex,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  defendant's  acts  would  not  have  given  rise  to 
any  proceedings  either  at  law  or  in  equity.  Here  then  arises  the 
objection  to  the  acquisition  by  the  defendant  of  any  easement. 
That  which  was  done  by  him  was  in  its  nature  such  that  it  could  not 
be  physically  interrupted;  it  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  put  a 
stop  to  by  action.  Can  user  which  is  neither  preventible  nor  action- 
able found  an  easement?  We  think  not.  The  question,  so  far  as 
regards  this  particular  easement  claimed,  is  the  same  question 
whether  the  defendant  endeavours  to  assert  his  right  by  common 
law  or  under  the  Prescription  Act.  That  act  fixes  periods  for  the 
acquisition  of  easements,  but,  except  in  regard  to  the  particular 
easement  of  light,  or  in  regard  to  certain  matters  which  are  immate-* 
rial  to  the  present  inquiry,  it  does  not  alter  the  character  of  ease- 
ments, or  of  the  user  or  enjoyment  by  which  they  are  acquired. 
This  being  so,  the  laws  governing  the  acquisition  of  easements  by 
.user  stands  thus:  Consent  or  acquiescence  of  the  owner  of  the  servien'; 
tenement  Ues  at  the  root  of  prescription,  and  of  the  fiction  of  a  lost 
grant,  and  hence  the  acts  or  user,  which  go  to  the  proof  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  must  be,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  nee 
vi  nee  dam  nee  precario;  for  a  man  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  said 
to  consent  to  or  acquiesce  in  the  acquisition  by  his  neighbour  of 
an  easement  through  an  enjoyment  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge, 
actual  or  constructive,  or  which  he  contests  and  endeavours  to  inter- 
rupt, or  which  he  temporarily  licenses.  It  is  a  mere  extension  of 
the  same  notion,  or  rather  it  is  a  principle  into  which  by  strict  anal^ 
ysis  it  may  be  resolved,  to  hold,  that  an  enjoyment  which  a  man  can- 
not prevent  raises  no  presumption  of  consent  or  acquiescence.  Upon 
this  principle  it  was  decided  in  Webb  v.  Bird,  13  C.  B.  (N.S.)  841, 
that  currents  of  air  blowing  from  a  particular  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass, and  in  Chasemore  v.  Richards,  7  H.  L.  C.  349,  that  subterra- 
nean water  percolating  through  the  strata  in  no  known  channelsr 
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could  not  be  acquired  as  an  easement  by  user;  and  in  Angics  v.  Dal- 
ton,  4  Q.  B.  D.  162,  a  case  of  lateral  support  of  buildings  by  adjacent 
soil,  which  came  on  appeal  to  this  court,  the  principle  was  in  no 
way  impugned,  although  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  court 
not  to  be  applicable  so  as  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  that  particu- 
lar easement.  It  is  a  principle  which  must  be  equally  appropriate 
to  the  case  of  affirmative  as  of  negative  easements;  in  other  words, 
it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  imply  your  consent  to  your  neighbour 
enjoying  something  which  passes  from  your  tenement  to  his^  as  to 
his  subjecting  your  tenement  to  something  which  comes  from  his, 
when  in  both  cases  you  have  no  power  of  prevention.  Bvt  the 
affirmative  easement  differs  from  the  negative  easement  in  this,  that 
the  latter  can  under  no  circumstances  be  interrupted  except  by 
acts  done  upon  the  servient  tenement,  but  the  former,  constituting, 
as  it  does,  a  direct  interference  with  the  enjoyment  by  the  servient 
owner  of  his  tenement,  may  be  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings  as 
well  as  of  physical  interruption.  To  put  concrete  cases  —  the  pas- 
sage of  Ught  and  air  to  your  neighbour's  windows  may  be  physicaUy 
interrupted  by  you,  but  gives  you  no  legal  grounds  of  complaint 
against  him.  The  passage  of  water  from  his  land  on  to  yours  may 
be  physically  interrupted,  or  may  be  treated  as  a  trespass  and  made 
the  ground  of  action  for  damages,  or  for  an  injimction,  or  both. 
Noise  is  similar  to  currents  of  air  and  the  flow  of  subterranean  and 
uncertam  streams  in  its  practical  incapability  of  physical  interrup- 
tion, but  it  differs  from  them  ux  its  capability  of  grounding  an  action. 
Webb  V.  Bird  and  Chasemore  v.  Ridiards  are  not,  therefore,  direct 
authorities  governing  the  present  case.  They  are,  however,  illustra- 
tions of  the  principle  which  ought  to  govern  it;  for  until  the  noise, 
to  take  this  case,  became  an  actionable  nuisance,  which  it  did  not 
at  any  time  before  the  consulting-room  was  built,  the  basis  of  the 
presumption  of  the  consent,  viz.,  the  power  of  prevention  physically 
or  by  action,  was  never  present. 

It  is  said  that  if  this  principle  is  applied  in  cases  like  the  present, 
and  were  carried  out  to  its  logical  consequences,  it  would  result  in 
the  most  serious  practical  inconveniences,  for  a  man  might  go  —  say 
into  the  midst  of  the  tanneries  of  Bermondsey,  or  into  any  other 
locality  devoted  to  a  particular  trade  or  mani^acture  of  a  noisy  or 
unsavoury  character,  and,  by  building  a  private  residence  upon  a 
vacant  piece  of  land,  put  a  stop  to  such  trade  or  manufacture  alto- 
gether. The  case  also  is  put  of  a  blacksmith's  forge  built  away  from 
all  habitations,  but  to  which,  in  course  of  time,  habitations  approach. 
We  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  hypothetical  cases  presents  any 
real  difficulty.  As  regards  the  first,  it  may  be  answered  that  whether 
anything  is  a  nuisance  or  not  is  a  question  to  be  determined,  not 
merely  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  thing  itself,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  its  circumstances;  what  would  be  a  nuisance  in  Belgrave 
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Square  would  not  necessarily  be  so  in  Bermondsey;  and  where  a 
locality  is  devoted  to  a  particular  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on 
by  the  traders  or  manufacturers  in  a  particular  and  established  man- 
ner not  constituting  a  public  nuisance,  judges  and  juries  would  be 
justified  in  finding,  and  may  be  trusted  to  find,  that  the  trade  or 
manufacture  so  carried  on  in  that  locality  is  not  a  private  or  action* 
able  wrong.  As  regards  the  blacksmith's  forge,  that  is  really  an 
idem  per  idem  case  with  the  present.  It  wo«dd  be  on  the  one  hand 
in  a  very  high  degree  unreasonable  and  undesirable  that  there  should 
be  a  ri^t  of  action  for  acts  which  are  not  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  adjoining  land,  and  possibly  never  will  be  any  annoyance  or 
inconvenience  to  either  its  owner  or  occupier;  and  it  would  be  on  the 
other  hand  in  an  equal  degree  unjust,  and,  from  a  public  point  of 
view,  inexpedient  that  the  use  and  value  of  the  adjouiing  land  should, 
for  all  time  and  under  all  circumstances,  be  restricted  and  diminished 
by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  acts  incapable  of  physical  interrup- 
tion, and  which  the  law  gives  no  power  to  prevent.  The  smith  in 
the  case  supposed  might  protect  himself  by  taking  a  sufficient  curti- 
lage to  ensure  what  he  does  from  being  at  any  time  an  annoyance 
to  his  neighbour,  but  the  neighbour  himself  would  be  powerless  in 
the  matter.  Individual  cases  of  hardship  may  occur  in  the  strict 
carr3dng  out  of  the  principle  upon  which  we  found  our  judgment, 
but  the  negation  of  the  principle  would  lead  even  more  to  individual 
hardship,  and  would  at  the  same  time  produce  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  development  of  land  for  residential  purposes.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  the  court  below  took  substantially  the  same  view  of 
the  matter  as  ourselves  and  granted  the  relief  which  the  plaintiff 
prayed  for,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  order  is  right  and  should 
be  affirmed,  and  that  this  appeal  should  be  dismissed  with  costs. 
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55  Conn.  31.     1887. 

SxHT  for  an  injunction  against  the  continuance  of  a  nuisance  and 
for  damages;  brought  to  the  Superior  Court  in  Hartford  County. 
The  complaint  alleged  the  plaintiff's  ownership  of  a  house  and  lot 
on  Governor  Street,  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  his  occupancy 
thereof  as  a  residence;  and  that  the  defendants,  in  May,  1884,  owned 
and  possessed  a  lot  of  land  on  Sheldon  Street,  adjoining  the  plain- 
tiff's lot,  and  erected  thereon  a  wooden  building,  some  sixty  by 
thirty  feet  and  two  stories  high,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  plaintiff's 
lot,  one  end  of  which  is  about  twenty  feet  from  the  plaintiff's  wooden 
dwelling-house,  and  the  other  two  feet  from  his  bam,  and  put  therein 
a  steam  engine,  circular  band  and  cutoff  saws,  planing,  molding, 
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mortising  and  variety  molding  machines,  and  have  ever  since  owned 
and  operated  said  machines  in  their  business  of  builders,  and  in  so 
doing  have  used  said  machines  daily;  and  that  the  use  of  said  ma- 
chines makes  so  loud  a  noise  as  to  render  it  impossible,  while  they 
are  being  operated,  to  hear  ordinary  conversation  in  the  plaintiff's 
house,  and  when  operated  together  the  noise  is  intolerable,  and  from 
their  use  dense  volumes  of  smoke  and  cinders  fill  the  plaintiff's  house 
and  premises,  and  cause  great  discomfort  to  him  and  his  family,  and 
by  the  noise,  smoke  and  cinders  the  plaintiff  and  his  family  are  har- 
assed, annoyed,  their  health  endangered,  and  the  premises  rendered 
uncomfortable  and  unfit  for  habitation,  and  his  carpets,  furniture 
and  clothing  soiled  and  damaged,  and  his  property  greatly  reduced 
in  value. 

The  case  was  heard  before  Andrews,  J.,  who  made  the  following 
finding  of  facts:  The  plaintiff  and  the  defendants  are  respectively 
the  owners  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  lots  of  land  of  which  they 
are  severally  described  in  the  complaint  as  being  the  owners.  The 
land  of  the  defendants  abuts  on  the  lot  of  the  plaintiff,  so  that  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  defendants'  land  is  only  twenty-one  feet 
from  the  plaintiff's  house.  The  plaintiff  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
his  dwelhng-house  for  himself  and  family;  the  upper  part  he  rents 
to  tenants.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1884  the  defendants  erected 
on  their  lot,  close  to  their  easterly  and  southerly  line,  a  two-story 
wooden  building,  in  which  they  placed  a  steam  boiler  and  engine 
to  supply  motive  power  for  various  machines,  which  also  they 
placed  in  the  building,  and  which  they  have  continued  to  operate 
from  that  time  to  the  present  time,  namely,  two  planing  machines, 
a  moulding  machine,  a  mortising  machine,  a  cut-off  saw,  a  buzz-saw, 
and  a  whip-saw.  The  defendants  are  contractors  and  buildefs,  and 
use  the  machinery  in  their  own  business.  They  employ  steadily 
but  two  men  in  operating  the  machines.  At  times,  however,  when 
there  is  a  pressure  in  their  business,  they  employ  more,  sometimes 
as  many  as  five  or  six.  The  machinery  is  used  only  in  the  day  time, 
between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 
They  use  the  shavings  and  saw-dust  from  their  machines  for  fuel 
to  generate  steam.  Such  light  and  combustible  fuel  makes  a  great 
deal  of  smoke  and  cinders.  The  machinery,  whenever  it  is  in  motion, 
makes  much  noise;  so  great  is  the  noise  of  the  machinery,  and  so 
near  is  it  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  that  when  it  is  in  motion  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  plaintiff  or  the  members  of  his  family  to  read,  write 
or  carry  on  conversation  without  great  diflSculty.  It  causes  the  house 
to  jar  so  that  the  windows  rattle  in  the  casings;  dishes  and  other 
like  things  standing  on  the  table  or  on  shelves  will  shake  and  jolt 
together.  The  health  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  family  has  been  injured. 
A  tenant  in  the  house,  a  Mrs.  Whiting,  was  sick  there  and  died.  Her 
medical  attendant  testified  in  court  that  she  suffered  greatly  from 
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the  noise  of  the  defendants'  machinery,  and  that  her  disease  was 
aggravated  and  her  death  hastened  by  it.  The  wife  of  the  plaintiff, 
being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  has  suffered  very  much  from  head- 
aches caused  by  the  noise.  The  value  of  the  house  has  been  and  is 
greatly  impaired,  especially  its  rental  value.  The  plaintiff  has  been 
unable  to  procure  tenants,  and  such  as  he  does  procure  are  unwilling 
to  pay  as  much  rent  as  he  before  received.  The  smoke  and  cinders 
from  the  defendants'  chimney  came  into  the  plaintiff's  yard  and 
into  his  house  whenever  a  door  or  a  window  was  opened.  Clothes 
in  the  yard  hung  out  to  dry  were  made  foul  so  that  they  had  to  be 
washed  again.  Everything  in  the  house  was  soiled  —  the  floors, 
carpets,  walls,  windows,  curtains,  and  even  the  table  on  which  they 
ate  their  meals.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  plaintiff  and  his 
family  were  unable  to  eat  the  meal  which  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
so  dense  and  noisome  was  the  smoke  which  came  into  the  house  from 
the  defendants'  mill.  In  some  or  all  of  these  ways  the  plaintiff  has 
been  troubled,  annoyed,  injured,  discomforted,  and  distressed,  and 
the  house  made  almost  uninhabitable,  ever  since  the  defendants 
erected  their  mill. 

Sheldon  Street,  on  which  the  defendants  live,  runs  east  from  Main 
Street  to  Commerce  Street.  On  this  street  there  are  various  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  which  machinery  is  used.  The  property 
next  west  of  the  defendants'  premises  is  owned  by  the  National 
Screw  Company.  This  property  runs  clear  across  from  Sheldon  Street 
to  Charter  Oak  Street,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  plaintiff's  lot.  It  is 
occupied  by  various  tenants  engaged  in  various  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, to  wit:  American  Paper  Barrel  Company,  Bailey  Letter 
Press  Company,  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Company,  Mather  Electric 
Light  Company,  Strickland  &  Shay's  sawmg,  turning  and  planing 
mill,  and  Ricken's  planing  and  molding  mill.  In  the  latter  mill, 
which  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  defendants'  premises  (but 
with  other  buildings  between),  and  distant  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  are  two  planing  machines  of  much  greater  size  and 
I)ower  than  the  planer  of  the  defendants.  The  noise  made  by 
a  planing  machine  does  not  depend  upon  the  size  or  the  power  of 
the  machine,  but  upon  the  width  of  the  board  which  is  being 
planed. 

Within  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  defendants' 
premises  there  are  a  number  of  other  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  the  neighborhood  within  the  distance  above  stated  is  largely 
occupied  by  mechanics  and  by  tenement  houses. 

The  noise  made  by  the  defendants'  machinery  when  running  is 
perhaps  less  than  some  of  the  other  noises  made  within  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  noise,  however,  may  be  an  extreme  and  perhaps  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  one  who  lives  within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of 
it,  while  to  a  person  a  little  removed,  especially  if  other  objects  inter- 
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vene;  although  he  is  within  reach  of  the  sound,  it  may  be  of  no  in- 
convenience at  all. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  suit  the  defendants  have  re-set 
their  boiler  and  engine,  and  have  built  a  large  and  high  smoke-stack, 
so  that  the  annoyance  to  the  plaintiff  from  smoke  and  cinders  is 
mobcly,  but  not  quite  wholly,  abated. 

Upon  these  facts  the  court  assessed  the  damages  at  one  thousand 
dollars,  but  in  view  of  the  change  made  by  the  defendants  in  the 
mode  of  operating  their  works,  held  the  injunction  prayed  for  to  be 
unnecessary  and  did  not  grant  it.  The  defendants  appealed. 

LooMis,  J.  This  surely  was  no  trifling  inconvenience  which  the 
civilities  of  good  neighborhood,  in  a  thickly  settled  and  industrious 
community,  required  the  plaintiff  to  bear  in  silence,  nor  was  it  a 
matter  painful  merely  to  a  cultivated  taste,  but  the  finding  makes 
it,  beyond  all  controversy,  a  matter  of  great  physical  discomfort, 
powerfully  affecting  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  plaintiff's 
home,  and  impairing  the  health  of  his  family  and  the  value  of  his 
property. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  the  defendants'  business  was  per  se  lawful, 
and  the  use  made  of  their  own  property  was  reasonable. 

We  concede  that  the  law  will  not  interfere  with  a  use  that  is  rea- 
sonable. But  the  question  of  reasonable  use  is  to  be  determined  in 
view  of  the  rights  of  others.  EJven  a  cooking  stove  may  be  so  located 
and  used  as  to  make  it  a  nuisance  to  the  adjacent  proprietor,  as  in 
Grady  v.  Wolson,  46  Ala.  381.  The  owner  may  erect  buildings  with 
chimneys  and  build  fires  therein  in  a  proper  manner,  because  these 
are  among  the  necessary  incidents  to  such  property,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  bum  fuel  in  the  making  of  such  fires  that  develops  dense 
masses  of  smoke  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbor,  nor  to  build  his  chim- 
neys so  as  to  send  the  smoke  into  his  neighbor's  house.  Wood  on 
Nuisances,  sec.  432. 

It  is  further  said  that  the  place  in  question  was  a  manufacturing 
locality,  and  that  the  plaintiff's  annoyances  and  damage  were  only 
such  as  were  incident  to  the  neighborhood  where  he  had  elected  to 
reside. 

In  determining  whether  the  defendants  violated  any  just  rights 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  location  and  surroundings  are  to  be  considered, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  what  constitutes  a  nuisance  in  one 
locality  may  not  be  in  another,  and  we  can  fully  accept  the  rule  laid 
down  in  McCaffrey* 8  Appealf  105  Penn.  St.  253:  "A  person  who 
resides  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city  must  not  expect  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  stillness  which  prevails  in  a  rural  district.  He  must  neces- 
sarily hear  some  of  the  noise  and  occasionally  feel  slight  vibrations 
produced  by  the  movement  and  labor  of  its  people  and  by  the  hum 
of  its  mechanical  industries." 

And  if  we  should  adopt  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Lord  Chan* 
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cellor  Wbstbubt  in  St.  Helen's  Smelting  Co.  v.  Tipping,  11  H.  L. 
Cases,  650,  cited  by  the  defendants,  between  a  nuisance  producing 
a  material  injury  to  property,  where  the  right  of  action  is  absolute, 
and  an  alleged  nuisance  which  produces  merely  personal  annoyance 
and  discomfort,  where  the  right  of  action  depends  "greatly  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  where  the  thing  complained  of  occurs,'' 
we  still  think  there  is  no  authority  that  would  deny  a  right  of  action 
under  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  this  case  as  described  in  the 
finding.  The  vivid  language  of  Thompson,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion in  Dennis  v.  Eckhasrdi,  3  Grant,  302,  with  shght  changes  would 
seem  to  describe  this  case:  "Some  discomforts  must  be  endured  as 
compensation  for  the  conveniences  of  city  life  . .  .  but  I  cannot 
find  authority  in  law  for  saying  that  a  thing  which  fills  the  atmos- 
phere that  others  have  a  right  to  live  in  with  offensive  smoke  and 
odors,  stifles  the  breath,  produces  nausea  and  headache,  .  .  .  pre- 
vents the  drying  of  clothes  and  ventilation  of  houses,  darkens  the 
sunlight,  and  converts  pleasant  residences  into  prison-houses  in 
dog-days,  and  defiles  carpets,  curtains  and  dinner  plates  with  de- 
posits of  soot  and  dirt,  is  not  a  nuisance,  even  though  the  results 
are  only  occasional." 

The  claim  of  the  defendants,  that  the  locality  is  one  "given  over 
to  mechanical  industries,"  is  not  in  full  accord  with  the  finding. 
The  plaintiff's  house  is  on  Governor  Street,  and  on  this  street  there 
is  no  claim  that  there  are  any  manufacturing  establishments.  There 
are  such  on  Sheldon  Street,  and  it  is  found  that ''  within  one  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  defendants'  premises  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  neighborhood 
within  the  distance  above  stated  is  largely  occupied  by  mechanics 
and  by  tenement  houses."  All  these  manufacturing  estabhshments 
are  of  course  still  more  remote  from  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  the 
distance  obviously  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  amioyance  from 
smoke,  cinders  or  the  jar  of  machinery,  and  the  noise  must  be  so 
softened  that  it  could  not  well  be  a  nuisance.  All  the  discomfort 
which  the  plaintiff  can  suffer,  therefore,  of  the  kind  referred  to,  must 
come  from  the  establishment  of  the  defendants,  only  twenty-one 
feet  distant  from  his  house.  It  is  probably  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
fendants, without  great  expense,  to  avoid  all  just  ground  for  com- 
plaint. The  court  finds  they  have  already  done  so,  mostly  in  respect 
to  smoke  and  cinders. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  plauitiff  elected  to  reside  in 
this  locality,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  objectionable  business 
of  the  defendants  had  ever  been  carried  on  before  the  plaintiff  took 
possession,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  they  did  not  build  till  1884. 
If,  however,  it  were  otherwise,  and  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  nuisance, 
and  then  went  and  took  up  his  abode  near  it,  he  would  not  thereby 
be  precluded  from  maintaining  his  action.  A  man  is  not  to  be  pre- 
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eluded  from  building  and  living  on  his  own  land  because  the  adjoin- 
ing proprietor  first  erected  a  nuisance,  which  indeed  was  no  nuisance 
till  somebody  went  there  to  live.  Hale  v.  Barlow,  27  L.  Jour.,  C.  P., 
208;  Commonwealth  v,  Upton,  6  Gray,  473;  Fertilizing  Co.  v.  Hyde 
Park,  97  U.  S.  R.  659.  In  regard  to  any  suggestion  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  vicinity  are  largely  occupied 
by  mechanics  and  tenants,  we  fully  approve  and  adopt  the  language 
of  Chancellor  Zabbiseie  in  delivering  the  opinion  in  Rose  v.  Butler, 
19  N.  Jersey  Eq.  294:  "I  find  no  authority  that  will  warrant  the 
position  that  the  part  of  a  town  which  is  occupied  by  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  for  residences  and  carrying  on  trades  and  business,  and 
which  contains  no  elegant  or  costly  dwellings,  and  is  not  inhabited 
by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  is  a  proper  or  convenient  place  for 
carrying  on  business  which  renders  the  dwellings  there  uncomfort- 
able to  the  owners  and  their  families,  by  offensive  smells,  smoke, 
cinders  or  intolerable  noises,  even  if  the  inhabitants  themselves  work 
at  trades  occasioning  some  degree  of  noise,  smoke  and  cinders. 
There  is  no  principle  in  law  or  reason  which  would  give  protection 
to  the  large  comforts  and  enjoyments  with  which  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  are  surrounded,  and  fail  to  secure  to  the  artisan  and  laborer 
and  their  families  the  fewer  and  more  restricted  comforts  which  they 
enjoy." 

Note.  —  In  St,  Helenas  Smdting  Company  v.  Tipping,  11  H.  L. 
Cas.  642,  the  plaintiff  complained  that  the  defendant  "caused  large 
quantities  of  noxious  gases,  vapours,  and  other  noxious  matter,  to 
issue  from  the  said  works,  and  diffuse  themselves  over  the  land  and 
premises  of  the  plaintiff."  The  court  approved  the  action  of  the 
trial  justice  in  instructing  the  jury  that  "an  actionable  injury  was 
one  producing  sensible  discomfort;  that  every  man,  unless  enjoying 
rights  obtained  by  prescription  or  agreement,  was  bound  to  use  his 
own  property  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  property  of  his 
neighbours;  that  there  was  no  prescriptive  right  in  this  case;  that 
the  law  did  not  regard  trifling  inconveniences;  that  everything  must 
be  looked  at  from  a  reasonable  point  of  view;  and  therefore,  in  an 
action  for  nuisance  to  property,  arising  from  noxious  vapours,  the 
injury  to  be  actionable  must  be  such  as  visibly  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  it.  That  when 
the  jurors  came  to  consider  the  facts,  all  the  circumstances,  includ- 
ing those  of  time  and  locality,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration; 
and  that  with  respect  to  the  latter  it  was  clear  that  in  counties  where 
great  works  had  been  erected  and  carried  on,  persons  must  not  stand 
on  their  extreme  rights  and  bring  actions  in  respect  of  every  matter 
of  annoyance,  for  if  so,  the  business  of  the  whole  country  would  be 
seriously  interfered  with." 
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CHAPTER  III. 
WATER. 


TYLER  V.  MASON. 

4  Mason  (U.3.  C.  C.)  397.     1827. 

Story,  J.  Prima  fade  every  proprietor  upon  each  bank  of  a  river 
is  entitled  to  the  land,  covered  with  water,  in  front  of  his.  bank,  to 
the  middle  thread  of  the  stream,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
Tisque  Mum  agucB.  In  virtue  of  this  ownership  he  has  a  right  to  the 
use  of  the  water  flowing  over  it  in  its  natural  current,  without  dim- 
inution or  obstruction.  But,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  no  property 
in  the  water  itself;  but  a  simple  use  of  it,  while  it  passes  along.  The 
consequence  of  this  principle  is,  that  no  proprietor  has  a  right  to 
use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  It  is  wholly  immaterial, 
whether  the  party  be  a  proprietor  above  or  below,  in  the  course  of 
the  river;  the  right  bemg  common  to  all  the  proprietors  on  the  river, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  diminish  the  quantity  which  will,  according 
to  the  natural  current,  flow  to  a  proprietor  below,  or  to  throw  it  back 
upon  a  proprietor  above.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  perfect 
equality  of  right  among  all  the  proprietors  of  that  which  is  common 
to  all.  The  natural  stream,  existing  by  the  bounty  of  Providence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  land  through  which  it  flows,  is  an  incident 
annexed,  by  operation  of  law,  to  the  land  itself.  When  I  speak  of 
this  common  right,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  as  holding  the 
doctrine,  that  there  can  be  no  diminution  whatsoever,  and  no  ob* 
struction  or  impediment  whatsoever,  by  a  riparian  proprietor,  in 
the  use  of  the  water  as  it  flows;  for  that  would  be  to  deny  any  valu- 
able use  of  it.  There  may  be,  and  there  must  be  allowed  of  that, 
which  is  common  to  all,  a  reasonable  use.  The  true  test  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  extent  of  the  use  is,  whether  it  is  to  the  injury  of  the 
other  proprietors  or  not.  There  may  be  a  diminution  in  quantity, 
or  a  retardation  or  acceleration  of  the  natural  current  indispensa- 
ble for  the  general  and  valuable  use  of  the  water,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  the  common  right.  The  diminution, 
retardation,  or  acceleration,  not  positively  and  sensibly  injurious  by 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  common  right,  is  an  implied  element 
in  the  right  of  using  the  stream  at  all.  The  law  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  acts  with  a  reasonable  reference  to  public  convenience 
and  general  good,  and  is  not  betrayed  into  a  narrow  strictness,  sub- 
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versive  of  common  sense,  nor  into  an  extravagant  looseness,  which 
would  destroy  private  ri^ts.  The  maxun  is  applied,  sic  vlere  tuOy 
id  non  cdienum  Icedas. 


PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD  CO.  v.  MILLER. 

112  Pa.  34.     1886. 

Case  brought  by  Frank  P.  Miller  against  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  August  24th,  1883,  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
resulting  to  him  by  reason  of  the  insertion  of  a  pipe  in  Brandywine 
Creek,  above  the  plaintiff's  mill,  on  the  land  of  the  defendant,  and 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the  water  supply  at  the  mill  of  the 
plaintiff.  Plea,  not  guilty. 

The  following  facts  appear  on  the  trial  before  Futhbt,  P. J.: — 

The  defendant  in  error  is  the  owner,  as  tenant  for  years,  of  a  paper 
mill  near  Downingtown,  Pa.  The  mill  is  run  by  water  power,  and 
is  wholly  supplied  with  water  drawn  from  a  dam  in  the  Brandywine 
Creek.  The  breast  of  the  dam  is  erected  on  the  lands  of  the  defend- 
ant in  error.  The  back  or  still  water  of  the  dam  extends  up  the  bed 
of  the  Brandywine  Creek  several  hundred  yards  above  and  beyond 
the  point  where  the  railroad  of  the  pUuntiff  in  error  crosses  said 
creek  on  a  bridge  over  the  same.  The  right  to  maintain  said  dam, 
and  back  the  water  above  and  across  the  line  of  the  railroad,  was 
conveyed  to  defendant's  predecessors  in  title  in  the  year  1798,  and 
has  belonged  to  them  ever  since  that  date,  and  has  been  maintained 
as  it  now  exists  for  over  half  a  century. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  is  the  owner  by  purchase  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  of  a  railroad  running  from  Harrisburg  to 
Philadelphia,  which  crosses  the  Brandywine  Creek,  where  the  same 
stands  as  still  water  in  the  defendant's  dam,  several  hundred  yards 
below  the  head  of  the  same.  At  this  point  of  crossing  the  railroad 
is  conducted  over  the  dam  upon  a  bridge.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
beneath  said  bridge  was  not  at  any  time  physically  occupied  by  the 
railroad  of  the  State,  and  has  not  been  smce  it  was  purchased  by 
the  plaintiff  m  error. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1881,  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  suppUed 
with  water  for  the  uses  of  their  road  by  the  Downingtown  Gas  and 
Water  Company,  from  a  pomt  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Brandywine 
Creek.  In  the  summer  of  1881,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  being  unable 
to  agree  with  the  Water  Company  for  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this 
supply  of  water,  which  had  previously  been  at  the  rate  of  $2,000 
per  year,  erected  an  engine  on  the  banks  of  the  dam  of  the  defendant 
in  error,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with  water  to  be 
pumped  therefrom.   The  defendant  protested  but  to  no  avaU.  A 
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six-inch  iron  pipe  was  inserted  in  his  dam,  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface  thereof,  and  large  quantities  of  water  have  been  since 
constantly  pumped  therefrom  by  day  and  night,  and  conveyed  in 
pipes  to  the  tanks  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  mile  distant.  By  this 
act,  the  defendant's  water  supply  was  materially  diminished,  and 
he  subjected  to  considerable  loss,  for  which  this  suit  was  brought. 

After  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  court  below  was  in,  the  defend- 
ant, to  show  a  right  to  take  the  water  without  liability  to  this  suit, 
offered  in  evidence  the  deed  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  msdn 
line  of  the  public  works.  Neither  the  charter  of  the  plaintiff  m  error, 
nor  the  supplemental  Acts  of  Assembly,  conferring  special  privileges 
upon  it,  were  offered  as  proofs  or  specially  pleaded. 

No  compensation  was  ever  made  the  defendant  in  error,  nor  was 
security  given  before  or  since  the  water  was  taken. 

Mr.  Justice  Paxson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  April  19th, 
1886. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  court  below  against  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  for  diverting  the  water  from  the  Brandy- 
wine  Creek,  to  the  injury  of  the  defendant  in  error,  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  mill  property  on  that  stream  below  the  railroad.  The  water  is 
taken  within  the  line  of  the  road  and  upon  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany. The  land  covered  by  the  water  at  this  point  belongs  to  the 
company  in  fee  simple.  The  water  is  pumped  up  from  the  creek 
into  large  tanks  and  is  then  used  to  supply  the  locomotives  of  the 
company.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  quantity  taken  was  so  large 
as  to  seriously  impair  the  power  of  his  mill,  and  hence  this  suit. 

It  was  contended  upon  the  trial  below,  and  it  was  urged  here  that 
the  proceeding  should  have  been  by  a  jury  of  view  under  the  Act 
of  May  16th,  1857,  and  not  by  a  common  law  action.  We  do  not 
regard  this  point  as  tenable,  for  the  reason  that  the  water  was  not 
taken  by  the  company  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  rights  as  a  riparian  owner.  As  before  stated,  it  owns  the 
land  in  fee  simple  at  the  point  where  the  water  is  taken,  and  has 
precisely  the  right  of  every  other  riparian  owner  on  that  stream. 
It  may  use  the  water  as  other  owners  use  it  without  responsibility 
to  any  one  therefor,  provided  such  use  is  not  of  a  character  to  injure 
other  riparian  owners  on  the  same  stream. 

The  principle  established  by  a  long  line  of  decisions  is  that  the 
upper  riparian  owner  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  stream  on  his 
land  for  any  legal  purpose,  provided  he  returns  it  to  its  channel 
uncorrupted  and  without  any  essential  diminution;  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  stream  is  to  be  considered,  and 
that  any  interruption  of  or  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  lower 
riparian  owner  is  an  injury  for  which  an  action  will  lie,  unless  too 
trifling  for  the  law  to  notice:  Wheatly  v.  Chrisman,  24  Penn.  St. 
Bep.  298.    The  size  and  capacity  of  the  stream  has  always  an 
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important  bearing  upon  questions  of  this  nature.  Every  riparian 
owner  has  the  right  to  use  the  water  of  the  stream  passing  over  his 
land  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and  if  the  stream  be  so  small 
that  his  cattle  drink  it  all  up,  while  it  may  be  a  loss  to  the  lower  ri- 
parian owner,  it  is  damnum  absque  injuria.  But  where  the  upper 
riparian  owner  diverts  or  uses  the  water,  not  for  ordinary  domestic 
purposes,  such  as  are  inseparable  to  and  necessary  for  the  use  of  his 
land,  but  for  manufacturing  or  other  purposes,  having  no  necessary 
relation  to  his  use  of  his  land,  the  case  is  different.  In  Wheatly  v. 
Chrismany  supra,  it  was  held  that  "a  proprietor  of  land  over  which 
a  stream  of  water  runs  has,  as  against  a  lower  proprietor,  the  use 
only  of  so  much  of  the  stream  as  will  not  materially  diminish  its 
quantity.  His  right  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  his  business."  In  that  case  the  allegation  was  that  the 
stream  had  been  diverted  by  one  riparian  owner  in  order  to  work 
his  lead  mine  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sensibly  diminish  the  supply 
to  the  lower  owner;  and  that  such  use  was  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  his  business.  It  was  said  by  this  court:  "The 
proposition  of  the  defendant  was  that  he  had  a  legal  right  to  use  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  his  business. 
The  court  below  replied  that  his  business  might  reasonably  require 
more  than  he  could  take  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiff. We  cannot  see  how  or  on  what  principle  the  correctness  of  this 
can  be  impugned.  The  necessities  of  one  man's  business  cannot  be 
the  standard  of  another's  rights  in  a  thing  which  belongs  to  both.  .  .  • 
The  defendant  had  a  right  to  such  use  as  he  could  make  of  the  water 
without  materially  diminishing  it  in  quantity.  ...  If  he  needed 
more  he  was  bound  to  buy  it.  However  laudable  his  enterprise 
may  be,  he  cannot  carry  it  on  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbor.  One 
who  desires  to  work  a  lead  mine  may  require  land  and  money  as 
well  as  water,  but  he  cannot  have  either  unless  he  first  makes  it  his 
own." 

This  is  conclusive  of  the  pr^nt  controversy.  As  before  obsen^ed, 
the  railroad  company  may  use  this  water  by  virtue  of  its  rights  as 
riparian  owner;  but  such  use  must  be  such  as  not  to  sensibly  dimin- 
ish the  stream  to  the  riparian  owner  below.  The  water  belongs  to 
both,  and  if  the  former  wants  more  than  its  share  it  must  take  it 
under  its  right  of  eminent  domain  and  pay  for  H. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


HIGGINS  V.  FLEMINGTON  WATER  CO. 

86  N.  J.  Eq.  538.     1883. 

Beaslet,  C.J.  The  complainants,  who  are  the  appellants  here, 
filed  their  bill  to  enjoin  the  defendant  from  diverting  part  of  the 
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water  of  an  ancient  water-course  from  their  mill.  The  facts  which 
must  be  taken  as  established  are  these:  The  complainants'  property 
is  situated  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Raritan  River,  which  is  a 
stream  of  considerable  volume  except  in  times  of  drouth;  the  defend- 
ant is  a  corporate  body,  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  village  of  Flemington  with  water,  and  to  that  end,  finding  its 
supply  of  water  from  other  sources  insufl5cient,  contracted  with  the 
owners  of  a  mill  on  the  stream  in  question,  to  pump  from  such  stream, 
at  a  point  above  the  premises  of  the  complainants,  and  to  force 
through  pipes  into  its  reservoir,  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  would 
form  the  complement  of  its  resources.  This  supplementary  supply 
was  necessary  only  in  times  of  scarcity  of  water,  and  at  such  times, 
the  natural  stream,  if  left  undiminished,  was  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  complainants;  and  the  quantum  which  would  be 
thus  abstracted  by  the  defendant,  though  not  very  great,  would  be 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  work  a  sensible  and  essential  detriment  to 
the  complainants,  and  would  therefore  be  of  a  character  that  its  ab- 
straction cannot  be  disregarded  by  force  of  the  maxim  de  minimis j  Ac. 
On  the  part  of  the  defence  the  application  for  the  injunction  on 
final  hearing  was  resisted  on  two  grounds:  the  first  of  these  being 
the  contention  that  as  the  mill-owners,  with  whom  the  defendant 
had  contracted  for  the  additional  supply  of  water,  were  riparian 
proprietors,  it  was  clothed  with  the  rights  appertaining  to  such 
ownership,  one  of  such  rights  being  the  legal  authority  to  take  water 
from  the  stream  for  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied.   The  exact 
assumption  of  this  proposition  is  this,  that  a  riparian  proprietor 
can  lawfully  not  only  use  the  water  as  it  passes  over  his  property  for 
his  own  domestic,  agricultural  or  similar  purposes,  but  that,  al- 
though such  an  appropriation  works  a  palpable  damage  to  a  riparian 
owner  further  down  the  stream,  he  can  sell  out  the  use  of  such  water 
to  strangers,  and  that  it  may  be  diverted  to  lands  not  riparian  for 
the  purposes  of  such  alienation.  But  I  have,  in  my  researches,  alto- 
gether failed  to  fimd  either  any  authority  or  any  legal  principle 
which  will  sustain  this  position.  The  definitions  of  Chancellor  Kent 
in  his  Commentaries,  of  the  legal  title  of  riparian  proprietors,  have 
been  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  the  courts  of  England 
and  of  this  country,  and  yet,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1816,  this  great 
lawyer  decided,  in  a  case  that  I  believe  has  never  in  any  wise  been 
questioned,  that  the  legal  power  to  make  such  a  diversion  of  the 
water  as  is  here  claimed  did  not  exist.    The  case  referred  to  is  that 
of  Gardner  v.  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Newburghj  2  Johns.  Ch.  162. 
The  facts  were  these :  the  complainant's  farm  was  crossed  by  a  stream 
which  came  from  a  spring  arising  in  an  adjacent  farm,  and  the  de- 
fendants, who  had  been  authorized  to  supply  the  village  of  New- 
burgh  with  water,  had  obtained  leave  of  the  owner  of  such  spring  to 
use  and  divert  the  water  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
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If  the  owner  of  this  sprmg  had  possessed  the  right  to  transfer  to  41 
water  company  the  privilege  of  using  the  water  of  the  stream  for 
domestic  purposes,  to  the  deprivation  of  other  owners  of  land  upon 
the  water-course,  the  complainant  in  the  Newburgh  case  would  have 
been  in  court  destitute  of  all  legal  or  equitable  standing-ground;  but 
such  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  court  of  the  situation,  for  it  was 
held  that  the  defendants,  by  force  of  these  contracts  with  the  owner 
of  the  spring,  gained  no  right  to  make  the  diversion  complained  of, 
and  that  the  complainant's  claim  to  equitable  protection  was  so 
clear  that  he  was  entitled  even  to  a  preliminary  injunction.  This 
decision  was  cited  as  authority  in  this  State  in  Van  Winkle  v.  Curtis, 
2  Gr.  Ch.  427. 

And  it  appears  to  me  that  viewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  legal  deci- 
sions which  upon  this  subject  have  been  since  made,  this  case  is  to 
be  considered  as  having  been  correctly  adjudged.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  define  the  rights  in  these  natural  streams,  arising 
from  riparian  proprietorship,  have  become  now  firmly  established 
by  a  long  line  of  adjudications.  Thus  it  is  settled  that  the  right  to 
flowing  water  is  an  incident  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  lands  along 
or  over  which  such  stream  flows;  that  such  right  is  common  among 
all  such  proprietors,  and  that  each  of  them  is  entitled  to  its  reason- 
able use,  and  that  so  long  as  such  use  be  reasonable  a  co-proprietor 
cannot  complain  of  the  consequences  of  such  appropriation.  Thus, 
beyond  all  question,  a  riparian  proprietor  may  use  the  passing  water, 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  for  domestic  uses,  or  for  the  irrigation  of 
his  lands,  or  doubtless  for  other  purposes,  under  the  same  restric- 
tion. The  cases  cited  in  the  learned  brief  of  the  counsel  of  defendant 
illustrate  and  exemplify  this  doctrine.  Thus,  in  the  important  case 
of  Embrey  v.  Owen,  6  Exch.  353,  it  was  declared  that,  in  a  suit  for 
the  diversion  of  part  of  the  water  of  a  stream,  it  was  properly  left 
to  the  jury  to  settle  the  case  on  the  point  whether  or  not  they  found 
there  had  been  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  water  by  reason  of  the 
diversion.  The  diversion  had  been  made  by  a  riparian  proprietor 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  it  was  therefore  plain,  according 
to  the  law  as  just  stated,  that  an  abstraction  from  the  stream  for 
such  a  purpose,  which  produced  no  sensible  diminution  of  the  stream, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  an  unreasonable  use  of  the  water.  The  case 
of  Elliot  V.  Fitchburg  Railroad  Co.,  10  Gush.  191,  is  founded  on  simi- 
lar principles.  This  was  the  case  of  a  railroad  company,  which,  by 
an  arrangement  with  a  riparian  proprietor,  had  diverted  a  small 
quantity  of  water  from  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their 
steam  engines  with  water,  and  the  court,  on  review  of  the  rulings  of 
the  judge  at  the  trial,  maintained  that  an  instruction  to  the  jury  to 
the  effect  that  "unless  the  plaintiff  suffered  actual,  perceptible  dam- 
age in  consequence  of  the  diversion,  the  defendants  were  not  liable" 
in  the  action,  was  correct.  The  reason  of  these  decisions  is  stated 
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in  the  former  of  these  two  cases  just  cited:  "so  long,"  says  the  court, 
"as  this  reasonable  use  by  one  man  of  this  common  property  does 
no  actual  and  perceptible  damage  to  the  right  of  another  to  the  simi- 
lar use  of  it,  no  action  will  lie/' 

These  cases,  as  well  as  the  others  to  the  same  effect  contained  in 
the  brief  of  counsel,  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  correctly  decided;  and 
they  are  all  of  them  obviously  hostile  to  the  pretensions  of  the  de- 
fence in  the  present  case;  for  it  has  been  already  stated  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  diversion  which  is  here  threatened  will  work 
an  actual  and  perceptible  damage  to  the  complainant,  and  these 
authorities,  as  we  have  seen,  explicitly  held  that  for  such  a  diversion 
an  action  is  maintainable.  The  instruction  to  the  jury  in  each  of 
these  rejected  cases  just  considered  was  to  the  effect  that  the  plain- 
tiff must  succeed,  if  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  diver- 
sions of  the  water  had,  according  to  the  instruction  to  the  jury  in 
one  case,  occasioned  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  water,  or  as  it  was 
expressed  by  the  trial  judge  m  the  other,  had  produced  "an  actual 
and  perceptible  damage"  to  the  plaintiff.  By  the  test  of  the  rule 
thus  applied  there  can  be  no  question  with  respect  to  the  present 
complainant's  right  to  a  legal  remedy  for  the  diversion  of  the  water 
by  the  respondent.  In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  wrong  done  the 
complainant,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  damage  is  of  a 
kind  to  increase  as  time  passes,  for  as  the  population  of  the  village 
enlarges,  the  supply  of  water  must  be  proportionately  extended; 
and  that  this  diversion  is  made  under  a  claim  of  right,  which,  if 
continued,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  the  requisite  period  of  time,  grow 
into  a  legal  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  clear  that  the 
complainant  has  sustained  a  wrong  by  this  act  of  the  defendant, 
which  entitles  him  to  legal  redress. 


PITTS  V,  LANCASTER  MILLS. 

13  Met.  (Mass.)  166.     1847. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  upon  the  case;  and  the  declaration 
alleged  that  Samuel  Carter  was  seized  and  possessed  of  a  close,  water 
mill,  ancient  dam,  and  the  water  privileges  thereto  appertaining, 
situate  on  the  north  branch  of  Nashua  River,  in  Lancaster,  and  the 
right  of  having  the  whole  water  of  said  stream  flow,  without  obstruc- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  said  mill,  and  of  having  the  uninterrupted  use 
and  occupation  of  said  mill  and  privileges;  and  that  said  Carter, 
being  so  seized  and  possessed,  leased  the  said  premises,  for  a  term 
of  years,  to  Hiram  Pitts,  who  underlet  the  same  to  the  plaintiffs; 
that  the  defendants,  a  corporation  established  by  St.  1844,  c.  20, 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1845,  wrongfully  built  and  raised, 
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above  its  usual  height,  their  dam,  situate  across  said  stream,  above 
the  mill,  dam  and  privilege  occupied  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  thereby 
hindered  the  water  from  flowing  in  its  usual  course,  and  thereby, 
for  the  space  of  two  days  during  the  said  month  of  June,  and  four 
days  during  said  month  of  July,  wholly  cut  off  the  water  from  the 
plaintiffs'  mill,  etc. 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  court  upon  the  following  agreed 
statement  of  facts:  ''The  plaintiffs  are  the  lessees  of  said  mill,  dam 
and  privileges,  as  alleged  in  their  declaration.  The  defendants  were 
the  owners  of  a  privilege  on  said  stream,  above  the  mill  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, whereon  a  mill  had  stood  for  some  years;  they  erected  a  new 
mill  thereon,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  whole  power,  raised 
the  dam  higher  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  kept  the  water  back, 
so  long  as  was  necessary  to  fill  their  pond,  and  no  longer.  To  have 
delayed  filling  said  pond,  until  a  freshet  or  flow  of  water  should  have 
raised  the  same,  would  have  endangered  said  dam;  and  by  keeping 
the  water  back,  as  aforesaid,  the  operations  of  the  plaintiffs'  mill 
were  retarded  or  wholly  suspended." 

The  parties  agreed  that  if,  upon  the  facts  above  stated,  the  action 
could  be  maintained,  damages  should  be  assessed  by  an  auditor; 
otherwise,  that  a  nonsuit  should  be  entered. 

Shaw,  C.J.  Every  proprietor  of  land,  through  which  a  current 
of  water  flows,  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  it  on  his  own  land,  amongst 
other  things  for  mill  purposes,  making  such  reasonable  use  of  it,  and 
of  the  mill  power  furnished  by  it,  as  he  can  make  consistently  with 
a  like  reasonable  use  by  other  proprietors,  above  and  below,  through 
whose  land  it  passes.  What  is  a  reasonable  use  must  depend  on 
circumstances;  such  as  the  width  and  depth  of  the  bed,  the  volume 
of  water,  the  fall,  previous  usage,  and  the  state  of  improvement  in 
manufactories  and  the  useful  arts.  8  Met.  476. 

It  appears  by  the  facts  stated  in  this  case,  that  the  defendants 
were  proprietors  of  land  and  mills  above  those  of  the  plaintiffs  on 
the  same  stream;  that  having  erected  a  new  dam,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  do,  they  detained  the  water  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  raise  their  own  head  of  water  and  fill  their  own  pond.  The  court 
are  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  an  unreasonable  use  of  the  water- 
course by  the  defendants,  and  that  any  loss,  which  the  plaintiffs 
temporarily  sustained  by  it,  was  damnum  absque  injuria. 

Plaintiffs  nonsuit. 


PEOPLE  V.  ELK  RIVER  CO. 

107  Cal.  214.     1895. 

Temple,  J.  This  appeal  is  by  the  defendant  from  the  judgment 
upon  the  judgment-roll. 
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The  action  was  brought  on  relation  of  the  Bicks  Water  Company 
to  abate  certain  structures  as  nuisances.  Among  other  things  it  was 
charged  that  the  defendant  had  constructed  and  was  maintaining 
on  the  banks  of  the  south  fork  of  Elk  River  ''a  large  sawmill,  and 
also  a  cookhouse,  outhouses,  bam,  and  stables,  and  other  fixtures 
which  usually  accompany  a  sawmill." 

It  was  averred  'Hhat  said  defendant  has  caused  and  permitted, 
and  does  cause  and  permit,  all  sewage,  offal,  waste,  and  fetid  matter 
from  said  sawmill,  cookhouse,  and  stables  to  be  drained  and  deposited 
in  the  waters  of  said  stream,  and  continues  to  do  so,  thereby  con- 
taminating, polluting,  and  rendering  the  same  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  culinary  and  other  generally  domestic  purposes,  and  offen* 
sive  to  the  senses." 

As  to  most  of  the  structures  mentioned,  the  court  found  that  they 
did  not  constitute  nuisances,  but  it  was  found  as  follows:  "That  on 
the  banks  of  said  stream,  just  above  the  milldam,  defendant  had 
erected  a  large  stable  in  which  it  houses  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
head  of  cows.  That  the  droppings  from  these  cattle  are  deposited 
upon  the  banks  of  said  stream,  and  near  thereto,  where  the  land 
gradually  slopes  to  the  same. 

"That  there  now  exists  at  said  point  a  pile  of  manure  about 
seventy  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  deep,  and  sixteen  to  eighteen  ieet 
in  width,  and  which  has  been  accumulating  there  for  years.  That 
the  defendant  allows  and  permits  this  large  pile  of  manure  to  He 
there  and  rot  on  the  bank  of  said  stream,  and  the  drainage  therefrom 
flows  directly  into  the  waters  of  said  stream  and  pollutes  the  same, 
and  renders  the  waters  thereof  offensive  to  the  senses,  and  unwhole- 
some and  unfit  for  domestic  uses.  That  defendant  also  maintains 
near  said  stream  a  corral  or  pen  in  which  it  keeps  about  twenty-five 
hogs.  That  the  said  stream  forms  one  side  of  said  pen,  and  the  urine 
and  droppings  and  filth  from  said  hogs  find  their  way  into  said  stream, 
thereby  polluting  the  waters  thereof,  and  rendering  the  same  offen- 
sive to  the  senses,  and  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  domestic  uses." 

And  as  matter  of  law  it  was  found  that  the  hogpen  and  manure- 
pile  constitute  nuisances,  and  defendant  was  enjoined  from  main- 
taining them. 

From  this  part  of  the  decree  defendant  appeals,  and  his  first  point 
is  that  this  finding  is  not  within  the  issues. 

The  hogpen  and  manure-pile  are  not  mentioned  in  the  complaint, 
and  it  is  not  found  that  they  are  such  fixtmres  as  usually  accompany 
a  sawmill.  The  complaint,  however,  speaks  of  outhouses  and  stables, 
and  I  think  the  findings  sufficiently  show  that  the  cow-stable  and 
hogpen  are  maintained  in  connection  with  the  mill  plant;  and,  not- 
withstanding appellant's  criticism,  that  the  manure-pile  is  caused 
by  the  cow-stable.  Beyond  this  the  complaint  seems  to  be  that  the 
court  did  not  suppress  the  stable  itself  rather  than  the  use  of  it, 
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which  renders  it  a  nuisance.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  error 
here  of  which  the  defendant  can  complain. 

The  court  found  that  Elk  River  is  not  a  navigable  stream.  It  is 
contended  that  it  follows  from  that  fact  that  fouling  its  waters 
cannot  constitute  a  public  nuisance.  But  it  is  found  that  ''the  waters 
of  Elk  River  at  and  below  the  defendant's  dam  were,  and  have  been, 
and  now  are,  used  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who  reside 
along  the  banks  of  said  stream  below  the  defendant's  mill  and  dam." 
This  constitutes  such  a  public  use  as  would  make  a  pollution  of  the 
water  by  any  unreasonable  use  a  public  nuisance. 

We  may  leave  out  of  view,  therefore,  the  claims  of  the  Ricks 
Water  Company  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Eureka  altogether. 
While,  as  to  lower  riparian  owners,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  water,  he  has  no  right  to  pollute  the  stream 
by  putting  such  matter  directly  into  it. 

The  decision  does  not  go  to  the  extent  that  appellant  apprehends. 
It  does  not  determine  that  one  may  not  depasture  stock  upon  the 
lands  comprising  the  watershed  drained  by  the  river,  because  they 
would  necessarily  pollute  the  water,  nor  that  he  cannot  maintain 
stables  and  hogpens  upon  the  land,  but  only  that  they  must  not 
be  in,  or  directly  upon,  the  banks  of  the  stream.  It  holds  that  this  is 
iCn  unreasonable  use  of  such  streams  by  a  riparian  owner  as  against 
lower  riparian  owners.  But  if  stock,  not  confined  upon  the  river- 
banks,  following  their  natural  instincts  cause  such  pollution  it  would 
be  a  different  matter.  So,  if  the  hogpen  and  the  cow-stable  were  at 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  river,  the  fact  that  the  winter  rains 
washed  some  impurities  into  the  stream  would  be  something  of 
which  lower  riparian  proprietors  could  not  complain.  The  acts  en- 
joined are  equivalent  to  actually  putting  the  polluting  material 
directly  into  the  water.  If  the  conformation  of  defendant's  land  is 
such  that  he  cannot  carry  on  a  dairy  without  putting  such  filth 
directly  into  the  water,  then  he  must  find  some  other  use  for  the 
land.  This  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  People  v. 
Gold  Run,  66  Cal.  138;  56  Am.  Rep.  80. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 

Note.  —  Young  v.  Bankier  DistiUery  Co.,  [1893]  A.  C.  691.  The 
appellant  pumped  water,  pure  but  hard  in  quality,  into  a  bum,  the 
water  of  which  was  soft  in  quality.  This  made  the  water  of  the  bum 
hard.  The  hard  water  was  much  less  suitable  for  distilling  than  the 
naturally  soft  water  of  the  bum.  The  respondent,  a  lower  riparian 
proprietor,  accustomed  to  use  the  water  for  distilling  purposes,  was 
held  entitled  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  such  pumping. 
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28  Vt.  459.     1856. 

Action  on  the  case  for  the  obstruction  of  the  plaintiff's  water- 
wheel  by  the  tan-bark  discharged  at  the  defendants'  tannery  on  the 
stream  above,  and  suffered  to  float  down  to  the  plaintiff's  mill.  The 
action  was  referred,  and  the  referee  reported  the  following  facts. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  a  saw-mill  in  West  Dover,  upon 
a  branch  of  Deerfield  River,  together  with  a  privilege  of  water  to 
operate  the  same  from  1842  to  1845,  when  he  sold  them,  and  from 
1849,  when  he  re-purchased,  until  the  commencement  of  this  suit. 

In  1844  a  tannery  was  erected  upon  the  same  stream,  about  a  mile 
and  three  fourths  above  the  plaintiff's  saw-miU,  and  was  so  situated 
that  the  tan  vats  were  directly  over  the  stream,  and  the  spent  tan 
was  discharged  into  the  stream,  and  carried  by  the  water  down  to 
and  by  the  plaintiff's  saw-mill.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1849,  the 
defendants  purchased  the  said  tannery,  and  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  own  and  occupy  it,  using  yearly  a  large  amount  of  tan- 
bark,  which,  after  being  used,  was  discharged  into  the  stream  and 
suffered  to  float  down  the  same.  A  portion  of  this  tan-bark  floated 
down  and  lodged  in  the  plaintiff's  pond,  where  it  accumulated  to 
considerable  extent,  and  some  floated  into  the  flume  to  the  plain- 
tiff's mill,  which  somewhat  incommoded  him.  Sometimes  the  tan- 
bark  would  accumulate  so  as  to  somewhat  impede  the  flow  of  the 
water  into  the  flume,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  plaintiff  had 
sustained  much  inconvenience  from  that  cause,  as  it  was  easily  re- 
moved, and  the  obstruction  did  not  often  occur.  The  tan-bark  ac- 
cumulated in  the  plaintiff's  pond  much  more  rapidly  after  the 
defendants  commenced  operating  the  tan  works  in  1849,  and  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  increased  quantity  of  bark  used  at  the  tan- 
nery; and  after  October,  1849,  portions  of  it  lodged  in  and  upon  the 
plaintiff's  saw-mill  wheel,  whereby  the  same  was  impeded  and  re- 
peatedly stopped,  and  the  plaintiff  was  thereby  subjected  to  some 
little  delay  in  operating  the  mill,  and  labor  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tion and  getting  the  wheel  in  motion.  The  wheel  was  of  cast  iron, 
and  known  as  the  Fergerson  reaction  wheel,  and  was  so  constructed 
that  when  tan-bark  lodged  in  it,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  remove 
it,  but  it  might  have  been  altered  without  impairing  its  usefulness, 
and  at  a  small  expense,  so  that  the  tan-bark  would  not  impede  or 
affect  its  operations;  and  prior  to  1846  the  wheel  used  was  of  a 
different  construction,  and  was  not,  and  would  not  be  obstructed 
or  injuriously  affected  in  any  way  by  the  floating  down  of  the  tan- 
bark. 

Upon  the  hearing  before  the  referee  the  defendants  offered  to 
prove  that  it  had  been  the  universal  and  uniform  custom  and  prac- 
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tice  in  all  the  counties  of  this  state  to  discharge  the  spent  bark  of 
tanneries  into  the  streams  on  which  they  were  situated,  ever  since 
the  countiy  was  first  settled,  and  that  dam  owners  situated  below 
on  the  streams  had  never,  so  far  as  the  witnesses  knew,  disputed  the 
right  to  do  so  until  now;  and  that  tanneries  could  not  be  conducted 
at  any  profit  without  that  means  of  disposing  of  their  spent  tan-bark, 
and  that  the  withholding  such  use  of  the  streams  from  tanners  would, 
in  the  behef  of  the  witnesses,  have  excluded  that  branch  of  industry 
from  this  state;  and  that  the  same  custom  and  the  same  practice 
had  uniformly  prevailed  in  alLthe  states  and  counties  of  New  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  the  witnesses  had  had  opportunity  of  knowing. 

To  this  testimony  the  plaintiff  objected.  The  defendants  admitted 
that  prior  to  1844  there  was  no  tannery  on  this  stream.  The  referee, 
intending  to  decide  according  to  law,  excluded  the  testimony  offered; 
and  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover  upon  the  foregoing  facts  was 
submitted  by  the  referee  to  the  court;  the  damages  being  assessed 
at  forty  dollars,  if  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 

The  county  court,  September  Term,  1854,  —  Underwood,  J., 
presiding,  —  rendered  judgment,  upon  the  report,  for  the  plaintiff. 
Exceptions  by  the  defendants. 

Redfield,  Ch.J.  The  important  and,  as  I  think,  the  only  ques- 
tion in  this  case,  is  whether  it  is  proper  for  extensive  tanneries,  upon 
moderatensized  streams,  to  expend  their  refuse,  or  spent  bark,  into 
the  stream.  In  regard  to  many  uses  of  the  water  in  streams,  it  has 
been  so  long  settled  by  common  consent,  or  is  so  obvious  in  itself,  that 
it  is  determinable,  as  matter  of  law.  Such  are  the  uses  for  irrigation, 
for  propelling  machinery,  and  for  watering  cattle,  and  some  others. 
And  in  regard  to  some  debris  or  waste  deposits  in  such  streams, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  question.  The  uniform  practice,  the  con- 
venience, and  in  some  instances  the  indispensable  necessity,  would 
seem  sufficiently  to  decide  such  cases.  Among  these  may  be  named 
the  infusion  of  soap  dyes,  and  other  materials  used  in  manu- 
facturing, into  the  streams  by  which  the  machinery  is  propelled.  The 
deposit  of  saw-dust,  to  some  extent,  is  nearly  indispensable  in  the 
running  of  saw-mills,  and  most  other  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood,  and  propelled  by  water  power. 

The  reasonableness  of  such  use  must  determine  the  right,  and 
this  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  detriment  to  the  riparian  pro- 
prietors below.  If  it  essentially  impairs  the  use  below,  then  it  is 
unreasonable  and  unlawful,  imless  it  is  a  thing  altogether  indispen- 
sable to  any  beneficial  use  at  every  point  of  the  stream.  An  extent 
of  deposit,  which  might  be  of  no  account  in  some  streams,  might 
seriously  affect  the  usefulness  of  others.  So,  too,  a  kind  of  deposit, 
which  would  affect  one  stream  seriously,  would  be  of  little  impor- 
tance in  another.  There  is  no  doubt  one  must  be  allowed  to  use  a 
stream  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  useful  to  himself,  even  if  it 
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do  produce  slight  inconvenience  to  those  below.  This  is  true  of 
everything  which  we  use  in  common  with  others.  The  air  is  some- 
what corrupted  by  the  most  ordinary  use;  large  manufacturing 
establishments  affect  it  still  more  seriously;  and  some,  by  reason  of 
their  vicinity  to  a  numerous  population,  become  so  offensive  and 
destructive  of  comfort,  and  health  even,  as  to  be  regarded  as  common 
nuisances.  Within  reasonable  limits,  those  who  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  air  and  running  water,  must  submit  to  small 
inconveniences  to  afford  a  disproportionate  advantage  to  others. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  use 
of  a  stream,  when  it  is  not  settled  by  custom,  and  is  in  its  nature 
doubtful,  should  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
by  the  tribunal  trying  the^facts.  In  the  present  case  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  treated  in  that  light,  unless  we  regard  the  judgment  of 
the  county  court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  as  determining  it.  And, 
as  much  of  the  testimony  rejected  might  have  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  this  question,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  point 
either  in  the  report  or  the  judgment,  we  must  suppose  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  coimty  court  to  decide  the  case  upon  that  ground. 
Indeed,  the  report  furnished  no  adequate  materials  for  such  a  deter- 
mination. That  portion  of  the  defendants'  offer  which  tended  to 
show  that  tanneries  could  not  be  operated  to  any  useful  purpose, 
without  thus  disposing  of  their  waste  bark,  was  almost  a  cardinal 
point  in  determining  the  main  question,  and,  if  shown  to  the  extent 
offered,  might  justify  the  court  in  finally  requiring  the  proprietors 
below  to  submit  to  some  inconvenience  that  those  above  might  not 
be  deprived  of  all  benefit  of  the  stream  for  this  kind  of  manufacture. 
And  the  reasonableness  of  plaintiffs  submitting  to  this  inconvenience 
must  depend  upon  its  extent,  and  the  comparative  benefit  to  the 
defendants,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  triers  of  the  facts. 

This  must  be  determined  upon  general  principles  applicable  to 
the  entire  business  of  tanning,  and  the  importance  of  discharging 
its  waste  materials  in  this  mode,  and  the  probable  inconvenience 
of  those  below.  And  if,  in  this  view,  they  regard  the  use  as  an  unlaw- 
ful one,  then  surely  the  defendants  are  liable  to  all  damage  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff,  whether  he  might  have  used  a  wheel  less  liable  to 
such  injury  or  not. 

But  if  the  use  is  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  one,  then,  prob- 
ably, the  plaintiff  should  have  conformed  his  machinery  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  stream.  And  if  the  defendants'  use 
of  the  stream  is  a  lawful  and  allowable  one,  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence that  the  plaintiff's  mill  was  first  erected,  if  it  had  not  been  in 
operation  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  acquire  any  prescriptive  right 
to  use  the  water  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  And  as  the  plaintiff's 
present  wheel  was  put  into  his  mill  after  the  defendants'  tannery 
was  in  operation,  and  his  other  wheel  would  not  have  been  unfavor- 
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ably  afifected  by  bark,  nothing,  by  way  of  prescription  or  license, 
or  prior  occupancy,  can  probably  be  claimed. 

And  upon  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  defendants' 
use  of  the  stream,  it  seems  to  me  the  imif orm  custom  of  the  country 
for  generations  would  be  of  some  significance  in  determining  its 
reasonableness.  A  uniform  general  custom  upon  this  subject  ought, 
upon  general  principles,  to  have  a  controlling  force.  We  think, 
therefore,  the  case  should  go  back  to  be  determined,  upon  the  ques^ 
tion  of  fact,  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  use  by  the  defendants:  ist, 
upon  general  grounds;  2d,  the  peculiar  facts,  if  any,  affecting  the 
reasonableness  of  the  use  in  this  particular  case. 

In  regard  to  the  usage  in  the  country  as  to  tanneries  for  genera- 
tions, without  controversy,  if  shown  as  offered  to  be,  and  if  it  is  all 
one  way,  it  would  have  ahnost  the  force  of  law.  For  all  the  cases 
which  we  have,  where  reasonable  care  and  diligence  can  be  deter- 
mined as  questions  of  law,  without  going  to  the  jury,  have  grown 
up  out  of  the  practice  of  particular  classes  of  persons,  which,  becom- 
ing settled  and  uniform,  and  known  to  all,  is  declared  by  the  court 
as  a  rule  of  law;  which,  while  it  was  uncertain,  was  matter  of  fact 
to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  de- 
manding payment,  and  giving  notice  of  dishonor  of  bills  and  notes, 
which  is  now  fixed  to  the  day  the  note  or  bill  becomes  due,  and  giv- 
ing notice  by  the  mail  of  the  next  day.  Formerly  this  was  submitted 
to  a  jury  of  merchants,  who  determined  the  reasonableness  of  demand 
and  notice  upon  the  particular  facts  in  the  case,  with  reference  to 
the  more  common  usage  of  merchants. 

So,  too,  in  this  particular  business,  if  the  court  were  tanners,  we 
might  be  able  to  say  that  bark  must,  of  necessity,  be  spent  in  the 
stream  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  at  all,  or  that,  in  fact,  the  bsrk 
did  not  essentially  injure  the  proprietors  below,  or  we  might  know 
the  contrary  of  both  propositions.  But  not  being  such,  it  seems  to 
us  as  much  matter  of  fact  as  any  other  question  of  reasonable  care 
and  diligence. 

It  is  settled  law,  that  every  riparian  proprietor  may  use  the  water 
for  purposes  of  manufacture,  but  so  use  it  as  not  unnecessarily  to 
abridge  the  use  to  others;  i.e.,  every  such  proprietor  may  use  it  with 
care  and  prudence.  What  care  and  prudence  is,  in  such  case,  must 
depend  upon  the  facts  of  each  case,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  the 
triers  of  the  fact.  And  to  assist  them  in  making  this  conclusion,  if 
they  are  not  themselves  experts  in  the  business,  they  are  entitled 
to  have  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  such  as  are  experts,  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  particular  use. 

The  measure  of  reasonable  care  and  prudence  in  such  cases  is 
that  which  prudent  and  careful  men  exercise  in  the  management  of 
their  own  business.  And  how  are  we  to  know  this  without  proof, 
in  those  departments  of  business  with  which  we  are  not  fandliar? 
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Proof  that  aU  prudent  and  careful  men,  in  the  management  of  this 
business,  pursued  a  given  course,  and  that  others  acquiesced  in  that 
course,  without  objection,  would  seem  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  inquiry  before  the  jury,  in  such  cases. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  case  remanded. 


ATCHISON  V.  PETERSON. 

20  WaU.  (U.S.)  607.     1874. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

By  the  custom  which  has  obtained  among  miners  in  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  where  mining  for  the  precious  metals  is  had 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  the  first  appropriator  of 
mines,  whether  in  placers,  veins,  or  lodes,  or  of  waters  in  the  streams 
on  such  lands  for  mining  purposes,  is  held  to  have  a  better  right 
than  others  to  work  the  mines  or  use  the  waters.  The  first  appro- 
priator who  subjects  the  property  to  use,  or  takes  the  necessary 
steps  for  that  purpose,  is  regarded,  except  as  against  the  Government, 
as  the  source  of  title  in  all  controversies  relating  to  the  property. 
As  respects  the  use  of  water  for  mining  purposes,  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  riparian  owners  were,  at 
an  early  day  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  found  to  be  inapplicable  or 
applicable  only  in  a  very  limited  extent  to  the  necessities  of  miners, 
and  inadequate  to  their  protection.  By  the  common  law  the  riparian 
owner  on  a  stream  not  navigable  takes  the  land  to  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  such  owner  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  flowing 
over  the  land  as  an  incident  to  his  estate.  And  as  all  such  o^s^iers 
on  the  same  stream  have  an  equality  of  right  to  the  use  of  the  water, 
as  it  naturally  flows,  in  quality  and  without  diminution  in  quantity, 
except  so  far  as  such  diminution  may  be  created  by  a  reasonable  use 
of  the  water  for  certain  domestic,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  there  could  not  be,  according  to  that  law,  any  such  diver- 
sion or  use  of  the  water  by  one  owner  as  would  work  material  detri- 
ment to  any  other  owner  below  him.  Nor  could  the  water  by  one 
owner  be  so  retarded  in  its  flow  as  to  be  thrown  back  to  the  injury  of 
another  owner  above  him.  "It  is  wholly  immaterial,"  says  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story,  in  Tyler  v.  Wilkinsany  4  Mason,  379,  "whether  the  party 
be  a  proprietor  above  or  below  in  the  course  of  the  river;  the  right 
being  common  to  all  the  proprietors  on  the  river,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  diminish  the  quantity  which  will,  according  to  the  natural  cur- 
rent, flow  to  the  proprietor  below,  or  to  throw  it  back  upon  a  pro- 
prietor above.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  perfect  equality 
of  right  among  all  the  proprietors  of  that  which  is  common  to  all." 
"Every  proprietor  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  a  river,"  says  Kent, 
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"has  naturally  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  which  flows 
in  the  stream  adjacent  to  his  lands,  as  it  was  wont  to  run  (currere 
aolebat)  without  diminution  or  alteration.  No  proprietor  has  a  right 
to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  other  proprietors  above  or  below 
him,  unless  he  has  a  prior  right  to  divert  it,  or  a  title  to  some  exclu- 
sive enjoyment.  He  has  no  property  in  the  water  itself,  but  a  simple 
usufruct  while  it  passes  along.  Aqiui  currit  et  debet  currere  ut  currere 
solebat.  Though  he  may  use  the  water  while  it  runs  over  his  land  as 
an  incident  to  the  land,  he  cannot  unreasonably  detain  it  or  give  it 
another  direction,  and  he  must  return  it  to  its  ordinary  channel 
when  it  leaves  his  estate.  Without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
proprietors  he  cannot  divert  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  water 
which  would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors  below,  nor  throw 
the  water  back  upon  the  proprietors  above  without  a  grant  or  an 
UFiinterrupted  enjoyment  of  twenty  years,  which  is  evidence  of  it. 
This  is  the  clear  and  settled  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  diflS- 
culty  which  arises  consists  in  the  application."  3  Kent's  Commen- 
taries, 439,  side  paging. 

This  equality  of  right  among  all  the  proprietors  on  the  same  stream 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  any  extended  diversion  of  the 
water  by  one  proprietor,  and  its  conveyance  for  mining  purposes  to 
points  from  which  it  could  not  be  restored  to  the  stream.  But  the 
Government  being  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  public  lands,  whether 
bordering  on  streams  or  otherwise,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
apphcation  of  the  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian  proprietorship 
with  respect  to  the  waters  of  those  streams.  The  Govermnent,  by 
its  silent  acquiescence,  assented  to  the  general  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  mining,  and,  to  encourage  their  free  and  unlimited  use 
for  that  purpose,  reserved  such  lands  as  were  mineral  from  sale  and 
the  acquisition  of  title  by  settlement.  And  he  who  first  connects 
his  own  labor  with  property  thus  situated  and  open  to  general  explo- 
ration does,  in  natural  justice,  acquire  a  better  right  to  its  use  and 
enjoyment  than  others  who  have  not  given  such  labor.  So  the  miners 
on  the  public  lands  throughout  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories 
by  their  customs,  usages,  and  regulations  everywhere  recognized 
the  inherent  justice  of  this  principle;  and  the  principle  itself  was 
at  an  early  period  recognized  by  legislation  and  enforced  by  the 
courts  in  those  States  and  Territories.  In  Irwin  v.  Phillips,  5  Cali- 
fornia, 140,  a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in 
January,  1855,  this  subject  was  considered.  After  stating  that  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  with  respect  to  mining 
on  the  public  lands  by  the  voluntary  action  and  assent  of  the  popu- 
lation, whose  free  and  unrestrained  occupation  of  the  mineral  region 
had  been  tacitly  assented  to  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  heartily 
encouraged  by  the  expressed  legislative  policy  of  the  State,  the  court 
said:  "If  there  are,  as  must  be  admitted,  many  things  connected 
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with  this  system  which  are  crude  and  undigested,  and  subject  to 
fluctuation  and  dispute,  there  are  still  some  which  a  universal  sense 
of  necessity  and  propriety  have  so  firmly  fixed  as  that  they  have 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  the  force  and  effect  of  rea  adjudi- 
cata.  Among  these  the  most  important  are  the  rights  of  miners  to 
be  protected  in  their  selected  localities,  and  the  rights  of  those  who, 
by  prior  appropriation,  have  taken  the  waters  from  their  natural 
beds,  and  by  costly  artificial  works  have  conducted  them  for  miles 
over  mountains  and  ravines  to  supply  the  necessities  of  gold  diggers, 
and  without  which 'the  most  important  interests  of  the  mineral  re- 
gion would  remain  without  development.  So  fully  recognized  have 
become  these  rights,  that  without  any  specific  legislation  conferring 
or  confirming  them,  they  are  alluded  to  and  spoken  of  in  various 
acts  of  the  legislature  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  rights  which 
had  been  vested  by  the  most  distinct  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
law-makers," 

This  doctrine  of  right  by  prior  appropriation  was  recognized  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress  in  1866.  The  act  granting  the  right  of 
way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes,  passed  on  the  26th  of  July  of  that  year,  in  its  ninth  section 
declares  "that  whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes, 
have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  aclmowl- 
edged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  courts,  the  pos- 
sessors and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  same."  14  Stat,  at  Large,  253. 

The  right  to  water  by  prior  appropriation,  thus  recognized  and 
established  as  the  law  of  miners  on  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public 
domain,  is  limited  in  every  case,  in  quantity  and  quality,  by  the 
uses  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made.  A  different  use  of  the 
water  subsequently  does  not  affect  the  right;  that  is  subject  to  the 
same  limitations,  whatever  the  use.  The  appropriation  does  not 
confer  such  an  absolute  right  to  the  body  of  the  water  diverted 
that  the  owner  can  allow  it,  after  its  diversion,  to  run  to  waste  and 
prevent  others  from  using  it  for  mining  or  other  legitimate  purposes; 
nor  does  it  confer  such  a  right  that  he  can  insist  upon  the  flow  of  the 
water  without  deterioration  in  quality,  where  such  deterioration 
does  not  defeat  nor  impair  the  uses  to  which  the  water  is  applied. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia in  BuUe  Canal  and  Ditch  Company  v.  Vaiighny  11  California, 
143,  where  it  was  held  that  the  first  appropriator  had  only  the  right 
to  insist  that  the  water  should  be  subject  to  his  use  and  enjoyment 
to  the  extent  of  his  original  appropriation,  and  that  its  quality  should 
not  be  impaired  so  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  that  appropriatione 
To  this  extent,  said  the  court,  his  rights  go  and  no  farther;  and  that 
in  subordination  to  them  subsequent  appropriators  may  use  the 
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channel  and  waters  of  the  stream,  and  mingle  with  its  waters  other 
waters,  and  divert  them  as  often  as  they  choose;  that  whilst  enjoy- 
ing his  original  rights  the  first  appropriator  had  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint. In  the  subsequent  case  of  Ortman  v.  Dixon,  13  California, 
33  (see  also  Lchdell  v.  Simpson,  2  Nevada,  274),  the  same  court  held 
to  the  same  purport,  that  the  measure  of  the  right  of  the  first  appro- 
priator of  the  water  as  to  extent  follows  the  nature  of  the  appropna 
tion  or  the  uses  for  which  it  is  taken. 

What  diminution  of  quantity,  or  deterioration  in  quality,  will 
constitute  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  first  appropriator  will  de- 
pend upon  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  uses  to  which  the  water  is  applied.  A  slight  deteri- 
oration in  quality  might  render  the  water  unfit  for  drink  or  domestic 
purposes,  whilst  it  would  not  sensibly  impair  its  value  for  mining 
or  irrigation.  In  all  controversies,  therefore,  between  him  and  par- 
ties subsequently  claiming  the  water,  the  question  for  determination 
is  necessarily  whether  his  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  water  to  the 
extent  of  his  original  appropriation  have  been  impaired  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendant.  But  whether,  upon  a  petition  or  bill  asserting  that 
his  prior  rights  have  been  thus  invaded,  a  court  of  equity  will  in- 
terfere to  restrain  the  acts  of  the  party  complained  of,  will  depend 
upon  the  character  and  extent  of  the  injury  alleged,  whether  it  be 
irremediable  in  its  nature,  whether  an  action  at  law  would  afford 
adequate  remedy,  whether  the  parties  are  able  to  respond  for  the 
damages  resulting  from  the  injury,  and  other  considerations  which 
ordinarily  govern  a  court  of  equity  in  the  exercise  of  its  preventive 
process  of  injunction. 

If,  now,  we  apply  the  principles  thus  stated  to  the  present  case, 
the  question  involved  will  be  of  easy  solution.  It  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  there  is  at  the  point  where  the  defendants  work  their 
mining  claims  only  about  two  himdred  inches  of  water  in  the  creek, 
according  to  miners'  measurement;  that  between  that  point  and  the 
point  where  the  Helena  ditch  taps  the  creek  the  distance  is  about 
fifteen  miles;  and  that  between  those  points  the  creek  is  supplied 
by  several  tributary  streams  of  clear  water,  so  that  at  the  point 
where  the  water  is  diverted  its  volume  amounts  to  about  fifteen 
himdred  inches.  Of  this  water  the  Helena  ditch  diverts  five  hun- 
dred inches,  and  conveys  it  nearly  eighteen  miles  to  the  localities 
where  it  is  sold.  Running  water  has  a  tendency  to  clear  itself,  and 
that  result  is  often  produced  by  a  flow  of  a  few  miles.  But  in  this 
case  the  evidence  shows  that  the  water  as  it  enters  the  Helena  ditch 
is  muddied  and  to  some  extent  is  affected  by  sand.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  great  preponderance  in  the  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  deterioration  in  quality  from  this  circumstance  is  very  slight 
and  does  not  render  the  water  to  any  appreciable  extent  less  useful 
or  salable  for  mining  purposes  at  the  localities  to  which  it  is  con- 
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veyed;  and  that  no  additional  labor  is  required  on  the -ditch  on  ac- 
count of  the  muddied  condition  of  the  water.  There  is  also  much 
doubt  left  by  the  evidence  whether  the  sand  carried  into  the  ditch 
does  not  to  a  very  great  extent  come  from  the  hillsides  lying  between 
it  and  the  mining  of  the  defendants,  or  lying  along  the  course  of  the 
ditch.  A  sand-gate  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  is  necessary,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  mining  on  the  stream  above;  and  the  accumulation 
of  sand  from  all  sources,  from  the  hillsides  as  well  as  from  the  mining 
of  the  defendants,  only  requires  the  additional  labor  of  one  person 
for  a  few  minutes  each  day.  The  injury  thus  sustained,  and  which 
is  only  to  a  limited  extent  attributable  to  the  mining  of  the  defend- 
ants, if  at  all,  is  hardly  appreciable  in  comparison  with  the  damage 
which  would  result  to  the  defendants  from  the  indefinite  suspension 
of  work  on  their  valuable  mining  claims.  The  defendants  are  also 
responsible  parties,  capable,  according  to  the  evidence,  of  answering 
for  any  damages  which  their  mining  produces,  if  any,  to  the  plain- 
tiffs. Under  these  circumstances  we  think  there  was  no  error  in  the 
refusal  of  the  court  below  to  interfere  by  injimction  to  restrain  their 
operations,  and  in  leaving  the  plaintiffs  to  their  remedy,  if  any,  by 
an  action  at  law. 

With  respect  to  the  water  diverted  by  the  Yaw-Yaw  ditch,  it  is 
shown  that  its  deterioration,  so  far  as  the  deterioration  exceeds  that 
of  the  water  in  the  Helena  ditch,  is  caused  by  sand  and  sediment 
brought  by  a  tributary  which  enters  the  creek  below  the  head  of  the 
Helena  ditch. 

Decree  affirmed. 
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8  Sum.  (U.S.  CO  189.    1838. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  land,  upon  the  river  Presumpscut, 
upon  which  mills  had  been  erected.  The  defendants,  by  a  canal, 
withdrew  some  of  the  water  from  the  river.  The  defendants  main- 
tained that  this  withdrawal  of  the  water  did  no  actual  damage  to  the 
plaintiff. 

Story,  J.  I  can  very  well  understand,  that  no  action  lies  m  a 
case  where  there  is  damnum  absque  injuria,  that  is,  where  there  is 
a  damage  done  without  any  wrong  or  violation  of  any  right  of  the 
plaintiff.  But  I  am  not  able  to  understand,  how  it  can  correctly  be 
said,  in  a  legal  sense,  that  an  action  will  not  he,  even  in  case  of  a 
wrong  or  violation  of  a  right,  unless  it  is  followed  by  some  percep- 
tible damage,  which  can  be  established,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  in  other 
words,  that  injuria  sine  damno  is  not  actionable.  On  the  contrary, 
from  my  earliest  reading,  I  have  considered  it  laid  up  among  the 
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very  elements  of  the  common  law,  that,  wherever  there  is  a  wrong, 
there  is  a  remedy  to  redress  it;  and  that  every  injury  imports  dam- 
age in  the  nature  of  it;  and,  if  no  other  damage  is  established,  the 
party  injured  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  for  nominal  damages.  A  for" 
tiorif  this  doctrine  applies,  where  there  is  not  only  a  violation  of  a 
right  of  the  plaintiff;  but  the  act  of  the  defendant,  if  continued,  may 
become  the  foundation,  by  lapse  of  time,  of  an  adverse  right  in  the 
defendant;  for  then  it  assumes  the  character,  not  merely  of  a  viola- 
tion of  a  right,  tending  to  diminish  its  value,  but  it  goes  to  the  abso- 
lute destruction  and  extinguishment  of  it.  Under  such  circumstanceSi 
unless  the  party  injured  can  protect  his  right  from  such  a  violation 
by  an  action,  it  is  plain  that  it  may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  without 
any  possible  remedial  redress.  In  my  judgment  the  conMnon  law 
countenances  no  such  inconsistency,  not  to  call  it  by  a  stronger  name* 
Actual,  perceptible  damage  is  not  indispensable  as  the  foundation 
of  an  action.  The  law  tolerates  no  farther  inquiry  than  whether 
there  has  been  the  violation  of  a  right.  If  so,  the  party  injured  is 
entitled  to  maintain  his  action  for  nominal  damages,  in  vindication  of 
his  right,  if  no  other  damages  are  fit  and  proper  to  remimerate  him. 


Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  only  remaining  question  in  the  cause; 
and  that  is,  whether  any  right  of  the  plaintiff,  as  mill-owner  on  the 
lower  dam,  is  or  will  be  violated  by  the  diversion  of  the  water  by 
the  canal  of  the  defendants.  And,  here,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that, 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  law,  there  is  any  real  ground  for  con- 
troversy, although  there  were  formerly  many  vexed  questions  and 
much  contrariety  of  opinion.  The  true  doctrine  is  laid  down  in 
Wright  v.  Howard,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  R.  190,  by  Sir  John  Leach,  in  re- 
gard to  riparian  proprietors,  and  his  opinion  has  since  been  deliber- 
ately adopted  by  the  King's  Bench.  "Prima  facte  (says  that 
learned  judge),  the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of  a  stream  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  half  the  land  covered  by  the  stream;  but  there  is  no  prop- 
erty in  the  water.  Every  proprietor  has  an  equal  right  to  use  the 
water  which  flows  in  the  stream;  and,  consequently,  no  proprietor 
can  have  the  right  to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other 
proprietor.  Without  the  consent  of  the  other  proprietors,  who  may 
be  affected  by  his  operations,  no  proprietor  can  either  diminish  the 
quantity  of  water,  which  would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors 
below,  nor  throw  the  water  back  upon  the  proprietors  above.  Every 
proprietor,  who  claims  a  right,  either  to  throw  the  water  back  above, 
or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to  descend  below, 
must,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claim,  either  prove  an  actual  grant 
or  license  from  the  proprietors  affected  by  his  operations,  or  must 
prove  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  twenty  years,  which  term  of 
twenty  years  is  now  adopted  upon  a  principle  of  general  conven- 
ience, as  affording  conclusive  presumption  of  a  grant."  The  same 
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doctrine  was  fully  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Tyler 
V.  Wilkinson,  4  Mason  R.  397,  400,  401,  402;  and  also  in  the  case  of 
Blanchard  v.  Baker,  8  Greenl.  R.  253,  266.  In  the  latter  case  the 
learned  judge  (Mr.  Justice  Weston),  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  used  the  following  emphatic  language:  "The  right  to  the 
use  of  a  stream  is  incident  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  through  which 
it  passes.  It  is  an  ancient  and  well-established  principle,  that  it  can^' 
not  be  lawfully  diverted,  unless  it  is  returned  again  to  its  accustomed 
channel,  before  it  passes  the  land  of  a  proprietor  below.  Running 
water  is  not  susceptible  of  an  appropriation,  which  will  justify  the 
diversion  or  imreasonable  detention  of  it.  The  proprietor  of  the 
water-course  has  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  its  momentum  as  a  power, 
which  may  be  turned  to  beneficial  purposes."  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent 
has  also  suimned  up  the  same  doctrine,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  in 
the  brief,  but  pregnant,  text  of  his  Commentaries  (3  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  42,  p.  439,  3d  edit.) ;  and  I  scarcely  know  where  else  it  can  be 
found  reduced  to  so  elegant  and  satisfactory  a  formulary.  In  the  old 
books,  the  doctrine  is  quaintly  though  clearly  stated;  for  it  is  said, 
that  a  water-course  begins  ez  jure  naturae,  and  having  taken  a  cer- 
tain course  naturally,  it  cannot  be  [lawfully]  diverted.  Aqua  currii, 
et  debet  currere,  vi  currere  solebai. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  owners  of  mills  on  a  stream. 
They  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  flow  of  the  water,  as  it  has 
been  accustomed  of  right  and  naturally  to  flow  to  their  respective 
mills.  The  proprietor  above  has  no  right  to  divert,  or  unreasonably 
to  retard  this  natural  flow  to  the  mills  below;  and  no  proprietor 
below  has  a  right  to  retard  or  turn  it  back  upon  the  mills  above,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  the  proprietors  thereof.  This  is  clearly 
estabhshed  by  the  authorities  already  cited;  the  only  distinction 
between  them  being,  that  the  right  of  a  riparian  proprietor  arises 
by  mere  operation  of  law,  as  an  incident  to  his  ownership  of  the 
bank;  and  that  of  a  mill-owner,  as  an  incident  to  his  mill.  Bealey  v. 
Sfiaw,  6  East  R.  208;  Saunders  v.  Newman,  1  B.  &  Aid.  R.  258; 
Mason  v.  HiU,  3  B.  A'  Adolph.  R.  304;  s.c.  5  B.  &  Adolph.  1;  Blan-- 
chard  v.  Baker,  8  Greenl.  R.  253,  268;  and  Tyler  v.  Wilkinson,  4 
Mason  R.  397,  400  to  405,  are  fully  in  point.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  his  Commentaries,  relies  on  the  same  principles,  and  fuUy  sup-* 
ports  them  by  a  large  survey  of  the  authorities.  3  Kent  Comm, 
Lect.  52,  pp.  441  to  445,  3d  edit. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  law  on  this  subject,  upon  what  ground  can  the 
defendants  insist  upon  a  diversion  of  the  natural  stream  from  the 
plaintiff's  mills,  as  it  has  been  of  right  accustomed  to  flow  thereto? 
First,  it  is  said,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  damage  done  to  the  plain- 
tiff. That  suggestion  has  been  already  in  part  answered.  If  it  were 
true,  it  could  not  authorize  a  diversion,  because  it  impairs  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff  to  the  full,  natural  flow  of  the  stream;  and  may  be** 
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come  the  foundation  of  an  adverse  right  in  the  defendants.  In  such 
a  case,  actual  damage  is  not  necessary  to  be  established  in  proof. 
The  law  presumes  it.  The  act  imports  damage  to  the  right,  if  dam- 
age be  necessary.  Such  a  case  is  wholly  distinguishable  from  a  mere 
fugitive,  temporary  trespass,  by  diverting  or  withdrawing  the  water 
a  short  period,  without  damage,  and  without  any  pretence  of  right. 
In  such  a  case  the  wrong,  if  there  be  no  sensible  damage  and  it  be 
transient  in  its  nature  and  character,  as  it  does  not  touch  the  right, 
may  possibly  (for  I  give  no  opinion  upon  such  a  case)  be  without 
redress  at  law;  and  certainly  it  would  found  no  ground  for  the  inter- 
position of  a  court  of  equity  by  way  of  injunction. 

But  I  confess  myself  wholly  unable  to  comprehend,  how  it  can 
be  assumed,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  that  there  is  not  and  cannot 
be  an  actual  damage  to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff.  What  is  that  right? 
It  is  the  right  of  having  the  water  flow  in  its  natural  current  at  all 
times  of  the  year  to  the  plaintiff's  mills.  Now,  the  value  of  the  mill 
privileges  must  essentially  depend,  not  merely  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  stream,  but  upon  the  head  of  water  which  is  permanently 
maintained.  The  necessary  result  of  lowering  the  head  of  water 
permanently  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  direct  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  privileges.  And  if  so,  to  that  extent  it  must  be  an 
actual  damage. 

Note.  —  It  has  often  been  held,  or  said,  that  nominal  damages 
may  be  given  for  a  diversion  of  water,  accustomed  to  flow  over  the 
land  of  the  plamtiff,  without  proof  that  such  diversion  caused  dam- 
age to  the  plaintiff.  See  North  Alabama  Ry.  Co.  v.  Jones,  156  Ala. 
360;  Moore  v.  Clear  Lake  Water  Works,  68  Cal.  146;  Hendrick  v. 
Cook,  4  Ga.  241,  247;  TiUotson  v.  Smith,  32  N.H.  90;  Roberts  v. 
Gtoyfrai  District  CouncU,  [1899]  1  Ch.  583. 

In  Bolivar  Mfg,  Co,  v.  Neponset  Mfg.  Co.,  16  Kck.  (Mass.)  241, 
it  was  held  that,  if  A  for  twenty  years  diverts  water  accustomed  to 
flow  over  the  land  of  B,  A  acquires  a  prescriptive  right  to  make  such 
diversion,  even  though  the  diversion  had  not  caused  any  damage 
to  B  during  the  twenty  years.  Wilde,  J.,  said  (p.  247) :  "But  if  the 
defendants  did  not  suffer  any  actual  damage,  it  would  be  of  no  im- 
portance in  this  case;  for  the  plaintiffs'  claim  was  adverse  to  theirs, 
and  they  might  have  maintained  an  action  without  proof  of  actual 
damages,  if  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right  to  divert  the  water.  The  law 
presumes  damage  when  a  man's  right  is  invaded,  and  if  one  suffers 
his  rights  to  be  invaded,  and  acquiesces  in  an  adverse  claim  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  it  is  quite  unimportant  whether  he  suffers  any 
actual  damages  or  not." 

The  student  should  compare  this  doctrine  with  the  doctrine  of 
Smith  V.  Thackerah,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  564,  supra,  and  Sturges  v.  Bridf/' 
man,  L.  R.  U'Ch.  D.  852,  supra. 
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If  the  courts  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause  of  action  until 
he  suffered  actual  damage  from  the  acts  of  the  defendant,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  the  defendant's  acquiring  a  prescriptive  right  through 
the  plaintiff's  acquiescence  in  acts  which  did  him  no  damage.  Until 
there  is  a  cause  of  action,  the  prescriptive  period  does  not  begin  to 
run.  The  doctrine  that  a  cause  of  action  should  be  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff when  he  has  suffered  no  actual  damage,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  prescriptive  right  against  him,  will  not,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, stand  analysis. 

See  Last  Chance  Water  Ditch  Co.  v.  HeiWron,  86  Cal.  1,  20;  Hols- 
man  v.  Boiling  Spring  Bleaching  Co.,  1  McCarter  (N.J.)  335,  345; 
Norton  v.  Volentine,  14  Vt.  239,  245. 


Mccormick  v.  horan. 

81  N.Y.  86.     1880. 

This  action  was  brought  to  restrain  defendant  from  obstructing 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  water-course  running  from  the  lands  of  plain- 
tiffs on  to  and  across  the  lands  of  defendant  below,  and  to  compel 
him  to  remove  obstructions  placed  by  him  in  the  stream. 

The  facts  found  were  substantially  these:  Plaintiffs  operated  a 
quarry  upon  their  lands  near  said  water-course,  which  started  from 
a  spring  upon  plaintiffs'  lands.  After  the  lands  were  cleared  up  over 
which  the  stream  passed,  and  many  years  prior  to  the  acts  com- 
plained of,  the  owners,  in  order  to  direct  and  control  the  flow  of  the 
water  in  the  stream,  dug  ditches  and  confined  the  flow  therein; 
plaintiffs  dug  such  a  ditch  on  their  lands,  following  the  general  course 
of  the  natural  stream  to  the  boundary  line  of  their  lands  and  those  of 
defendant  adjoining.  This  ditch  was  continued  by  the  then  owner 
of  defendant's  premises  across  the  same.  This  ditch  was  from  time 
to  time  changed  and  improved,  and  when  defendant  went  into  pos- 
session the  ditch  across  his  lands  was  walled  up  and  covered  over. 
The  ditch  was  capable  of  holding  all  the  water  that  ran  in  the  stream 
except  in  cases  of  high  water.  Plaintiffs  worked  their  quarry  during 
the  summer  season,  and  had  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  in  ques- 
tion excavated  above  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  a  depth  of  from 
five  to  twelve  feet.  Small  water-courses  were  cut  in  the  progress  of 
the  excavation;  the  water  therefrom  ran  into  the  bed  of  the  quarry; 
in  the  winter  the  snows  drifted  into  the  quarry  and  melted;  in  the 
spring  the  surface  waters  from  the  surrounding  lands  also  flowed 
into  it.  The  waters  so  accumulating  in  said  quarry,  if  it  had  not 
been  excavated,  would  naturally  descend  and  flow  into  said  water- 
course. In  the  spring  of  each  year  plaintiffs  pumped  the  water  from 
the  quarry  into  said  water-course.  The  ooiirt  found  that  the  flow 
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of  water  while  the  pumps  are  at  work  is  increased  in  amount,  but 
that  the  flow  is  no  greater  than  in  the  earlier  spring  months,  and 
that  the  capacity  of  the  water-course  as  it  rims  in  said  ditch  is  ample 
to  carry  ofiF  all  the  water  pumped  therein  at  any  time,  together  with 
the  other  water  running  therein.  In  May,  1876,  and  before  plain- 
tiffs had  begun  to  pump  the  water  from  their  quarry,  defendant  took 
up  the  stone  covering  of  the  ditch  upon  his  land,  filled  it  with  earth 
and  stone  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  water  therein  and  built  a  dam 
across  said  water-course  near  the  line  between  his  and  plaintiffs' 
land,  which  prevented  the  flow  of  any  water  therein  until  the^  water 
had  risen  to  the  top  of  said  dam,  thereby  causing  the  water  to  set 
back  into  and  to  fill  up  plaintiffs'  quarry  and  to  overflow  their  ad- 
joining lands. 

Andrews,  J.  Water-courses  are  the  means  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  drainage  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  and 
from  the  natural  servitude  of  lands  upon  a  water-course  to  receive  the 
waters  flowing  therein  from  the  lands  above,  springs  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  the  superior  heritage  to  have  the  water  from  his  lands,  of 
which  the  water-course  is  the  natural  outlet,  drained  into  and  car- 
ried off  thereby,  and  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  inferior  and  servi- 
ent tenement  not  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  its  passage.  But  the 
right  to  the  use  of  a  water-«ourse  for  the  discharge  of  surface  or 
other  waters  exists  only  in  respect  of  waters  of  which  the  water- 
course is  the  natural  outlet,  and  it  does  not  justify  the  diversion  and 
turning  of  the  water  of  one  stream  into  another,  not  its  natural  chan- 
nel, thereby  subjecting  lands  on  the  stream  into  which  the  diversion 
is  made  to  the  servitude  or  easement  of  a  water-way  for  the  water 
thus  discharged  into  it.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  several  of 
the  cases  to  which  the  appellant  refers  were  decided,  and  they  have 
no  application  to  the  case  before  us.  MerriU  v.  Parker,  1  N.J.  460; 
TiUotsan  v.  Smith,  32  N.H.  90;  Mayor,  etc.,  of  BaUimore  v.  Appold, 
42  Md.  442. 

The  right  of  an  owner  of  lands,  through  which  a  water-course  runS; 
to  have  the  same  kept  open,  and  to  discharge  therein  the  surface 
water,  which  naturally  flows  therein,  is  not  however  limited  to  the 
drainage  and  discharge  of  surface  water  into  the  stream  in  the  same 
precise  manner  as  when  the  land  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  un- 
changed by  cultivation  or  improvements.  The  owner  of  lands  drained 
by  a  water-course  may  change  and  control  the  natural  flow  of  the 
surface  water  therein,  and  by  ditches  or  otherwise  accelerate  the  flow, 
or  increase  the  volume  of  water  which  reaches  the  stream,  and  if  he 
does  this  in  the  reasonable  use  of  his  own  premises,  he  exercises  only 
a  legal  right,  and  incurs  no  liability  to  a  lower  proprietor.  Waffle  v. 
N.  Y.  C.  R.R,  Co.,  53  N.Y.  11;  Miller  v.  Laubach,  47  Pa.  St.  154. 
I'his  right  is  subject  to  the  qualification  that  one  owner  cannot,  by 
artificial  arrangements  on  his  land;  concentrate  and  discharge  into 
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the  stream  surface  water,  in  quantities  beyond  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  stream  to  the  damage  of  other  owners.  Noonan  v.  City  of  Albany, 
79  N.Y.  470.  The  interests  of  society  are  promoted  by  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  working  of  mines,  and  by  other 
industries  connected  with  the  use  of  land;  and  the  rule  of  law  does 
not  prevent  the  use  of  water-courses  for  artificial  drainage,  although 
the  volume  of  the  stream  is  thereby  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the 
water  is  discharged  at  a  different  time  or  manner  from  what  it  would 
be  if  the  land  was  kept  in  a  state  of  nature,  provided  no  material 
injiuy  is  occasioned  to  other  riparian  owners.  These  views  are  de- 
cisive of  this  case.  The  plaintiffs,  in  opening  the  quarry  on  their 
premises,  were  exercising  a  lawful  right.  The  excavation  made  formed 
a  reservoir  into  which  the  surface  water  from  the  contiguous  lands 
collected,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  plaintiffs  commenced  their 
operations,  they  pumped  this  water,  together  with  that  arising  from 
the  melting  snows,  and  what  came  from  the  smaU  water-courses  cut 
off  by  the  excavation,  into  the  water-course,  which  lower  down  crossed 
the  defendant's  farm. 

The  court  found  that  this  water,  if  the  excavation  had  not  been 
made,  would  have  naturally  descended  and  flowed  into  the  stream, 
and  that  although  the  flow  of  water  when  the  pumping  was  going 
on  was  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  the  natural  capac- 
ity of  the  water-course  was  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  pumped 
into  it,  together  with  the  other  water  running  in  the  stream,  and 
there  was  no  finding  that  the  defendant  sustained  any  damage  from 
the  acts  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  act  of  the  defendant,  in  filling  up 
the  channel  and  obstructing  the  flow  of  the  water,  was  unlawful, 
and  the  judgment  should  therefore  be  affirmed. 

All  concur  except  Danforth,  J.,  taking  no  part,  having  been  of 
counsel.  Judgment  affirmed. 


NININGER  V.  NORWOOD. 

72  Ala.  277.     1882. 

BiiiCKELL,  C.J.  The  original  bill  was  filed  by  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Nor- 
wood, a  married  woman,  owning  a  plantation,  partly  as  a  statutory 
and  partly  as  an  equitable  separate  estate,  to  enjoin  the  defendants, 
who  own  an  adjoining  plantation,  from  continuing  thereon  levees, 
or  embankments,  causing  waters  to  flow  back  upon  the  lands  of 
the  complainant,  which,  following  their  natural  outlet,  had  always 
flowed  therefrom  over  the  lands  of  the  defendants.  The  material 
averments  of  the  bill  are:  That  a  stream,  known  as  "Lake  Creek," 
runs  through  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Norwood.    In  times  of  heavy 
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rains,  large  quantities  of  water  escaping  over  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
upon  the  lands  of  complainant,  with  the  accumulations  of  rain- 
water, have  a  natural  outlet  therefrom  over  the  lands  of  the  defend- 
ants. To  prevent  these  waters  from  flowing  over  and  flooding  their 
lands,  the  defendants  have  erected  embankments,  or  levees,  which 
cause  them  to  flow  back  and  accumulate  upon  the  lands  of  the  com- 
plainant, rendering  them  less  flt  for  cultivation,  and  in  other  respects 
injuring  them. 

The  remaining,  and  more  important,  question  involved  in  the 
demurrer  to  the  bill,  is  the  existence  of  the  right  asserted  by  the 
complainant.  Whether,  as  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
waters  escaping  from  the  creek  in  times  when  it  is  swollen  by  heavy 
rains,  with  the  waters  accumulating  by  the  fall  of  rain,  the  complain- 
ant has  a  natural  easement  in  the  lands  of  the  defendants,  to  the 
extent  of  the  natural  flow  of  these  waters  from  her  land,  to  and  upon 
the  lands  of  the  defendants,  is  the  controlling,  decisive  question. 
In  Hughes  v.  Anderson j  68  Ala.  280,  we  considered  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  an  upper  parcel  of  lands  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
waters  falling  or  originating  upon  his  lands,  increasing  the  flow, 
and  discharging  them  in  greater  volumes  upon  the  lower  parcel. 
Following  the  case  of  Kaufman  v.  Griesemerj  26  Penn.  St.  407,  we 
held,  that  the  owner  of  the  upper  or  superior  heritage  had  not  the 
right  to  create  new  channels  for  the  water  falling  or  originating 
upon  his  lands,  but  that  he  could  improve  his  lands,  though  the  vol- 
ume of  water  discharged  by  its  accustomed  channels  was  thereby 
increased.  There  are  many  interesting  questions  of  growing  impor- 
tance, connected  with  the  general  subject  of  the  rights  of  adjoining 
proprietors  as  to  water  falling  or  originating  upon  lands,  but  we 
confine  our  consideration  to  the  single  question  the  case  presents. 

The  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  is,  that  the  owner  of  the  upper  or 
dominant  estate  has  a  natural  easement  or  servitude  in  the  lower  or 
servient  one,  to  discharge  all  waters  falling  or  accumulating  upon 
his  land,  which  is  higher,  upon  or  over  the  land  of  the  servient  owner, 
as  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  that  such  natural  flow  or  passage  of  the 
waters  cannot  be  interrupted  or  prevented  by  the  servient  owner, 
to  the  detriment  or  injury  of  the  estate  of  the  dominant  or  any  other 
proprietor.  The  doctrine  is  repudiated  in  some  of  the  American 
courts,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  is, 
that  there  exists  no  such  natural  easement  or  servitude  in  favor  of 
the  owner  of  the  superior  or  higher  ground  as  to  mere  surface  water; 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  inferior  or  lower  estate  may,  if  he  choose, 
lawfully  obstruct  or  hinder  the  natural  flow  of  such  water  thereon, 
and,  in  so  doing,  may  turn  the  same  back  upon,  or  off,  or  to,  or  over 
viie  lands  of  other  proprietors,  without  liability  for  injuries  occurring 
(  om  such  obstruction  or  diversion.  3  Wait's  Actions  and  Defenses, 
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711;  Angell  on  Water-Courses,  §§  108  et  seq.  (7th  ed.)  In  England, 
the  rule  seems  firmly  adhered  to,  that  lands  are  burdened  with  the 
servitude  of  receiving  and  discharging  all  waters  that  naturally  flow 
down  to  them  from  the  lands  of  an  adjoining  proprietor  upon  a  higher 
level.  Any  interference  with,  or  obstruction  of  the  servitude  by  the 
lower  owner,  to  the  injury  of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  estates, 
subjects  him  to  liability  for  the  resulting  damage.  Wood  on  Nui- 
sances, 422.  This  rule,  with  an  exception,  perhaps^  as  to  town  or  city 
lots,  is  followed  generally  in  this  country.  GiUham  v.  Madison  R,R. 
Co.,  49  111.  484;  Adams  v.  Walker,  34  Conn.  466;  Kauffman  v.  Griese- 
mer,  26  Penn.  St.  407;  Miller  v.  Lavbach,  47  lb.  154;  Ogbum  v. 
Conner,  46  Cal.  346;  BuOer  v.  Peck,  16  Ohio  St.  334;  Waits  v.  Clifton, 
22  lb.  247;  SweU  v.  CiUts,  50  N.H.  439. 

In  the  very  carefully  considered  case  of  BvMer  v.  Peck,  said  Brink- 
ERHOFP,  J.,  "The  principle  seems  to  be  established  and  indisput- 
able, that  when  two  parcels  of  land,  belonging  to  different  owners, 
lie  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  one  parcel  lies  lower  than  the  other, 
the  lower  one  owes  a  servitude  to  the  upper,  to  receive  the  water 
which  naturally  runs  from  it,  providing  the  industry  of  man  has  not 
been  used  to  create  the  servitude.  Or,  in  other  words  more  familiar  to 
the  students  of  the  common  law,  the  owner  of  the  upper  parcel  of 
land  has  a  natural  ea^sement  in  the  lower  parcel,  to  the  extent  of  the 
natural  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  parcel  to  and  upon  the  lower." 
And  again  it  was  said:  ''The  natural  easement  arises  out  of  the  rela- 
tive altitudes  of  adjacent  surfaces  as  nature  made  them,  and  these 
altitudes  may  not  be  artificially  changed  to  the  damage  of  an  adja- 
cent proprietor."  In  Martin  v.  Riddle,  reported  in  a  note  to  Kauff- 
man V.  Griesemer,  supra,  it  is  said  By  Lowrie,  J. :  "  Where  two  fields 
adjoin,  and  one  is  lower  than  the  other,  the  lower  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  all  the  natural  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  one.  The 
inconvenience  arises  from  its  position,  and  is  usually  more  than 
compensated  by  other  circumstances;  hence  the  owner  of  the  lower 
ground  has  no  right  to  erect  embankments,  whereby  the  natural 
flow  of  the  water  from  the  upper  ground  shall  be  stopped;  nor  has 
the  owner  of  the  upper  ground  a  right  to  make  any  excavations  or 
drams,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  is  diverted  from  its  natural  chan- 
nel, and  a  new  channel  made  on  the  lower  ground;  nor  can  he  col- 
lect into  one  channel  waters  usually  flowing  off  into  his  neighbor's 
fields  by  several  channels,  and  thus  increase  the  waste  upon  the  lower 
fields."  And  in  the  case  of  Kauffman  v.  Griesemer,  Woodward,  J., 
said:  "Almost  the  whole  law  of  water-courses  is  founded  in  the 
maxim  of  the  common  law.  Aqua  currit,  et  debet  currere.  Because 
water  is  descendible  by  nature,  the  owner  of  a  dominant  or  superior 
heritage  has  an  easement  in  the  servient  or  inferior  tenement,  for  the 
discharge  of  all  waters  which  by  nature  rise  in,  or  flow  or  fall  upon 
the  superior." 
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These  parties,  complainant  and  defendants,  acquired  the  lands 
with  full  knowledge  of  their  natural  relations,  and  that  from  the  one 
parcel,  because  of  its  altitude,  and  because  water  is  in  its  nature  de- 
scendible, the  bursts  of  water  from  the  creek  in  freshets,  and  the 
accumulations  of  rainwater,  had.  and  found  a  natural  outlet  over 
the  immediately  adjacent  lower  lands.  Whatever  of  advantage  to 
the  one,  or  of  inconvenience  to  the  other,  resulted  from  the  natural 
formation  of  the  lands,  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  acqui- 
sition; and  there  can  be  no  justice  in  suffering  one  party  to  increase 
his  advantages,  or  to  lessen  his  inconveniences,  at  the  expense  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  other.  There  cannot  be  interminable  contests 
between  them  as  to  the  lessening  or  increasing  the  burdens  nature 
has  imposed.  Either  may  improve  his  own  parcel,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  within  a  just  application  of  the  maxim,  Sic  vtere  tuo,  vi  laedas 
rum  cdienum.  The  demurrer  to  the  bill  was  not  well  taken,  and  was 
properly  overruled. 

Note.  —  See  McDaniel  v.  Cummings,  83  Cal.  515;  GiUham  v. 
Madison  County  R.R.  Co.y  49  111.  484;  Foley  v.  Godcfumx,  48  La. 
466;  BaUimare  R.R.  Co.  v.  HackeU,  87  Md.  224;  Boyd  v.  Conklin, 
54  Mich.  583;  Porter  v.  Durham,  74  N.C.  767;  Butler  v.  Peck,  16 
Ohio  St.  334;  Kauffman  v.  Griesemer,  26  Pa.  407;  McGehee  v.  Tide- 
water Ry.  Co.,  108  Va.  508. 


BARKLEY  v.  WILCOX. 

86  N.Y.  140.     1881. 

Andrews,  J.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  natural  water-course.  A 
natural  water-course  is  a  natural  stream,  flowing  in  a  defined  bed  or 
channel,  with  banks  and  sides,  having  permanent  sources  of  supply. 
It  is  not  essential,  to  constitute  a  water-course,  that  the  flow  should 
be  uniform  or  uninterrupted.  The  other  elements  existing,  a  stream 
does  not  lose  the  character  of  a  natural  water-course,  because  in 
times  of  drought  the  flow  may  be  diminished  or  temporarily  sus- 
pended. It  is  sufficient  if  it  is  usually  a  stream  of  running  water. 
Angell,  Water-Courses,  §4;  Luther  v.  The  WinnisimmetCo.,  9  Cush. 
171. 

The  parties  in  this  case  own  adjacent  lots  on  a  street  near  a  village, 
but  not  within  the  corporate  limits.  The  findings  are,  that  the 
natural  formation  of  the  land  was  such  that  surface  water  from  rains 
and  melting  snows  would  descend  from  different  directions,  and 
accumulate  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  plaintiff's  lot,  in  varying 
quantities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  sometimes  extend- 
ing quite  back  upon  the  plaintiff's  lot;  that  in  times  of  unusual 
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amount  of  rain,  or  thawing  snow,  such  accumulations,  before  the 
grading  of  the  defendant's  lot,  were  accustomed  to  run  ofif  over  a 
natural  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  land  across  the  defendant's 
lot,  and  thence  over  the  lands  of  others,  to  the  Neversink  River;  that 
when  the  amount  of  water  was  small,  it  would  soak  away  in  the 
ground;  that  in  1871  the  defendant  built  a  house  on  his  lot,  and 
used  the  earth  excavated  in  digging  the  cellar  to  improve  and  better 
the  condition  of  his  lot,  by  grading  and  filling  up  the  lot  and  sidewalk 
in  front  of  it  about  twelve  inches,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
filled  in  several  inches  more;  that  in  the  spring  of  1875,  there  was  an 
unusually  large  accumulation  of  water  from  melting  snow  and  rains 
in  front  of  and  about  the  plaintiff's  premises,  so  that  the  water  ran 
into  the  cellar  of  his  house,  and  occasioned  serious  damage;  that  the 
filling  in  of  the  defendant's  lot  had  the  effect  to  increase  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  on  the  plaintiff's  lot,  and  contributed  to  the  injury  to 
his  property. 

There  was  no  natural  water-course  over  the  defendant's  lot.  The 
surface  water,  by  reason  of  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  and 
the  force  of  gravity,  when  it  accumulated  beyond  a  certain  amount 
in  front  of  the  plaintiff's  lot,  passed  upon  and  over  the  lot  of  the 
defendant.  The  discharge  was  not  constant  or  usual,  but  occasional 
only.  There  was  no  channel  or  stream,  in  the  usual  sense  of  those 
terms.  In  an  undulating  country,  there  must  always  be  valleys  and 
depressions,  to  which  water,  from  rains  or  snow,  will  find  its  way 
from  the  hillsides,  and  be  finally  discharged  into  some  natural  outlet. 
But  this  does  not  constitute  such  valleys  or  depressions,  water- 
courses. Whether,  when  the  premises  of  adjoining  owners  are  so 
situated  that  surface  water  falling  upon  one  tenement  naturally 
descends  to  and  passes  over  the  other,  the  incidents  of  a  water- 
course apply  to  and  govern  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties,  so 
that  the  owner  of  the  lower  tenement  may  not,  even  in  good  faith 
and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  building  upon  his  own  land, 
obstruct  the  flow  of  such  water  to  the  injury  of  the  owner  above,  is 
the  question  to  be  determined  in  this  case.  This  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  authoritatively  decided  in  this  State.  It  was 
referred  to  by  Denio,  Ch.J.,  in  Goodale  v.  TtUUej  29  N.Y.  467,  where 
he  said:  "And  in  respect  to  the  running  off  of  surface  water  caused 
by  rain  or  snow,  I  know  of  no  principle  which  will  prevent  the  owner 
of  land  from  filling  up  the  wet  and  marshy  places  on  his  own  soil, 
for  its  amelioration  and  his  own  advantage,  because  his  neighbor's 
land  is  so  situated  as  to  be  incommoded  by  it.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  militate  against  the  well-settled  rule,  that  the  owner  of  land 
has  full  dominion  over  the  whole  space  above  and  below  the  surface." 
The  case  in  which  these  observations  were  made  did  not  call  for  the 
decision  of  the  question,  but  they  show  the  opinion  of  a  great  judge 
upon  the  point  now  in  judgment.  Similar  views  have  been  expressed 
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in  subsequent  cases  in  this  court,  although  in  none  of  them,  it  seems, 
was  the  question  before  the  court  for  decision.  Vanderwide  v.  Taylor , 
65  N.Y.  341;  Lynch  v.  The  Mayor,  76  id.  60.  The  question  has  been 
considered  by  courts  in  other  States,  and  has  been  decided  in  differ- 
ent ways.  In  some,  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  has  been  adopted 
as  the  rule  of  decision.  By  that  law,  the  right  of  drainage  of  surface 
waters,  as  between  owners  of  adjacent  lands  of  different  elevations, 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  nature.  The  lower  proprietor  is  bound  to 
receive  the  waters  which  naturally  flow  from  the  estate  above,  pro- 
vided the  industry  of  man  has  not  created  or  increased  the  servitude. 
Corp.  Jur.  Civ.  39,  tit.  3,  §§  2,  3,  4,  5;  Domat  [Cusb.  ed.]  616;  Code 
Napoleon,  art.  640;  Code  Louisiana,  art.  656.  The  courts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  California,  and  Louisiana  have  adopted  this  rule, 
and  it  has  been  referred  to  with  approval  by  the  courts  of  Ohio  and 
Missouri.  Martin  v.  Riddle,  26  Penn.  St.  415;  Kauffman  v.  Griese- 
mer,  id.  407;  GiUham  v.  Madison  Co.  R.R.  Co.,  49  111.  484;  Gcrmley 
V.  Sanford,  52  id.  158;  Ogbum  v.  Connor,  46  CaJ.  346;  Ddahoussaye 
v.  JudicCy  13  La.  Ann.  587;  Hays  v.  Hays,  19  La.  351 ;  Bviler  v.  Peck, 
16  Ohio  St.  334;  Laumier  v.  Francis,  23  Mo.  181.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wis- 
consin have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  and  hold  that  the 
relation  of  dominant  and  servient  tenements  does  not  by  the  com- 
mon law  apply  between  adjoining  lands  of  different  owners,  so  as  to 
give  the  upper  proprietor  the  legal  right,  as  an  incident  of  his  estate, 
to  have  the  surface  water  falling  on  his  land  discharged  over  the  land 
of  the  lower  proprietor,  although  it  naturally  finds  its  way  there;  and 
that  the  lower  proprietor  may  lawfully,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
estate  and  in  the  course  of  good  husbandry,  or  to  make  erections 
thereon,  fill  up  the  low  places  on  his  land,  although  by  so  doing  he 
obstructs,  or  prevents,  the  surface  water  from  passing  thereon  from 
the  premises  above,  to  the  injury  of  the  upper  proprietor.  Luther  v. 
The  Winnisimmet  Co.,  9  Cush.  171;  Parks  y.  Newburyport,  10  Gray, 
28;  Dickinson  v.  Worcester,  7  Allen,  19;  Gannon  v.  Hargadon,  10  id. 
106;  Bowlsby  v.  Speer,  2  Vroom,  351 ;  Pettigrew  v.  EvansviUe,  25  Wis. 
223;  H<yyt  v.  Hudson,  27  id.  656;  SxDett  v.  CuUs,  50  N.H.  439.  It  may 
be  observed  that  in  Pennsylvania,  house  lots  in  towns  and  cities 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  not  subject  to  the  rule  declared  in  the  other 
cases  in  that  State,  in  respect  to  surface  drainage.  Bertiz  v.  Armr 
strong,  8  Watts  &  S.  40.  And  in  Livingston  v.  McDonald,  21  Iowa, 
160,  the  court,  in  an  opinion  by  Dillon,  J.,  after  stating  the  civil  law 
doctrine,  say,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  common-law  courts  of  this  country,  so  far  as  to  preclude  the 
lower  owner  from  making  in  good  faith  improvements,  which  would 
have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  water  of  the  upper  estate  from  flowing 
or  passing  away.  Professor  Washburn  states  that  the  prevailing 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  if  for  the  purposes  of  improving  and  culti- 
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vating  his  land,  a  land-owner  raises  or  fills  it,  so  that  the  water  which 
falls  in  rain  or  snow  upon  an  adjacent  owner's  land,  and  which  for- 
merly flowed  on  to  the  first  mentioned  parcel,  is  prevented  from  so 
doing,  to  the  injury  of  the  adjacent  parcel,  the  owner  of  the  latter  is 
without  remedy,  since  the  other  party  has  done  no  more  than  he  had 
a  legal  right  to  do.  Wash,  on  Easements  [2d  ed.j  431. 

Upon  this  state  of  the  authorities,  we  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such 
rule  on  the  subject  as  we  may  deem  most  consonant  with  the  de- 
mands of  justice,  having  in  view  on  the  one  hand  individual  rights, 
and  on  the  other  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  Upon  consideration 
of  the  question,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  stated  by  Denio, 
Ch.J.,  in  Goodale  v.  TvMle,  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  our  condition, 
and  accords  with  public  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
deprive  the  owner  of  the  upper  tenement  of  any  legal  right  of  prop- 
erty. The  maxim,  aqiia  currit  et  debet  currere  vi  currere  solebal,  ex- 
presses the  general  law  which  governs  the  rights  of  owners  of  prop- 
erty on  water-courses.  The  owners  of  land  on  a  water-course  are 
not  owners  of  the  water  which  flows  in  it.  But  each  owner  is  entitled, 
by  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  the  soil,  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
water  as  it  passes  his  premises,  for  domestic  and  other  uses,  not  in- 
consistent with  a  like  reasonable  use  of  the  stream  by  owners  above 
and  below  him.  Such  use  is  incident  to  his  right  of  property  in 'the 
soil.  But  he  cannot  divert,  or  unreasonably  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  water,  to  the  injury  of  other  proprietors.  These  familiar  princi- 
ples are  founded  upon  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  natural  justice 
and  public  policy.  The  existence  of  streams  is  a  permanent  provision 
of  nature,  open  to  observation  by  every  purchaser  of  land  through 
which  they  pass.  The  multiplied  uses  to  which  in  civilized  society 
the  water  of  rivers  and  streams  is  applied,  and  the  wide  injury  which 
may  result  from  an  unreasonable  interference  with  the  order  of 
nature,  forbid  an  exclusive  appropriation  by  any  individual,  of  the 
water  in  a  natural  water-course,  or  any  unreasonable  interruption 
in  the  flow.  It  is  said,  that  the  same  principle  of  following  the  order 
of  nature  should  be  applied  between  coterminous  proprietors,  in 
determining  the  right  of  mere  surface  drainage.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  law  has  always  recognized  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  right  of  an  owner  to  deal  with  surface  water  falling  or 
collecting  on  his  land,  and  his  right  in  the  water  of  a  natural  water- 
course. In  such  water,  before  it  leaves  his  land  and  becomes  part 
of  a  definite  water-course,  the  owner  of  the  land  is  deemed  to  have 
an  absolute  property,  and  he  may  appropriate  it  to  his  exclusive  use, 
or  get  rid  of  it  in  any  way  he  can,  provided  only  that  he  does  not 
cast  it  by  drains,  or  ditches,  upon  the  land  of  his  neighbor;  and  he 
may  dcAhis,  although  by  so  doing  he  prevents  the  water  reaching  a 
natural  water-course,  as  it  formerly  did,  thereby  occasioning  injury 
to  mill-owners  or  other  proprietors  on  the  stream.  So  also  he  may,  by 
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digging  on  his  own  land,  intercept  the  percolating  waters  which  sup- 
ply his  neighbor's  spring.  Such  consequential  injury  gives  no  right 
of  action.  Acton  v.  Blundellj  12  M.  &  W.  324;  Rawstron  v.  Taylor,  11 
Exch.  369;  Phdps  v.  Nowlen,  72  N.Y.  39.  Now  in  these  cases  there 
is  an  interference  with  natural  laws.  But  those  laws  are  to  be  con- 
strued in  connection  with  social  laws  and  the  laws  of  property.  The 
interference  in  these  cases  with  natural  laws  is  justifi^,  because  the 
general  law  of  society  is,  that  the  owner  of  land  has  full  dominion 
over  what  is  above,  upon  or  below  the  surface,  and  the  owner  in 
doing  the  acts  supposed  is  exercising  merely  a  legal  right.  The  owner 
of  wet  and  spongy  land  cannot,  it  is  true,  by  drains  or  other  artificial 
means,  collect  the  surface  water  into  channels,  and  discharge  it  upon 
the  land  of  his  neighbor  to  his  injury.  This  is  alike  the  rule  of  the 
civil  and  common  law.  Corp.  Jur.  Civ.  39,  tit.  3,  §§  2,  3,  4,  5; 
Noonan  v.  CUy  of  Albany,  79  N.Y.  475;  Miller  v.  Lavbach,  47  Penn. 
St.  154.  But  it  does  not  follow,  we  think,  that  the  owner  of  land, 
which  is  so  situated  that  the  surface  waters  from  the  lands  above 
naturally  descend  upon  and  pass  over  it,  may  not  in  good  faith,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  building  upon  or  improving  his  land,  fill  or  grade 
it,  although  thereby  the  water  is  prevented  from  reaching  it,  and  is 
retained  upon  the  lands  above.  There  is  a  manifest  distinction  be- 
tween casting  water  upon  another's  land  and  preventing  the  flow  of 
surface  water  upon  your  own.  Society  has  an  interest  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  lands,  and  in  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands.  It  is  also  for  the  public  interest  that  improvements  shall  be 
made,  and  that  towns  and  cities  shall  be  built.  To  adopt  the  principle 
that  the  law  of  nature  must  be  observed  in  respect  to  surface  drain- 
age, would,  we  think,  place  undue  restriction  upon  industry,  and 
enterprise,  and  the  control  by  an  owner  of  his  property.  Of  course 
in  some  cases  the  opposite  principle  may  cause  injury  to  the  upper 
proprietor.  But  the  question  should,  we  think,  be  determined  largely 
upon  considerations  of  public  policy  and  general  utility.  Which  rule 
will,  on  the  whole,  best  subserve  the  public  interests,  and  is  most  rea- 
sonable in  practice?  For  the  reasons  stated,  we  think  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law  should  not  be  adopted  in  this  State.  The  case  before  us  is 
an  illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  following  it.  Several  house  lots 
(substantially  village  lots)  are  crossed  by  the  depression.  They  must 
remain  unimproved,  if  the  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  exists.  It  is 
better,  we  think,  to  establish  a  rule  which  will  permit  the  reclamation 
and  improvement  of  low  and  waste  lands,  to  one  which  will  impose 
upon  them  a  perpetual  servitude,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  for  the 
benefit  of  upper  proprietors.  We  do  not  intend  to  say,  that  there  may 
not  be  cases  which,  owing  to  special  conditions,  and  circumstances, 
should  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  declared.  But  this  xase  is 
within  it,  and  we  think  the  judgment  below  should  be  afiirmed. 
All  concur.  Judgment  affirmed. 
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Note.  —  See  Jackson  v.  Keller,  95  Ark.  242;  Chadeayne  v.  Robiti" 
souy  55  Conn.  345;  BenthaU  v.  Seifert,  77  Ind.  302;  Paola  v.  Garman, 
80  Kan.  702;  Bangor  v.  Lansil,  51  Me.  521;  Gannon  v.  Hargadon^ 
10  All.  (Mass.)  106;  flow;€  v.  Si.  Pavi  Ry.  Co.,  41  Minn.  384;  Cox  v. 
Hannibal  R,R.  Co.,  174  Mo.  588;  ilr^Awr  v.  Glover,  82  Neb.  528; 
Franklin  v.  Durgee,  71  N.H.  186;  Jessup  v.  Bamford  Co.,  66  N.J.L. 
641;  Chicago  Ry.  Co.  v.  Groves,  20  Okl.  101;  Lawton  v.  /Soit^A  Bound 
R.R.  Co.,  61  S.C.  548;  fieard  v.  Murphy,  37  Vt.  99;  Ccw«  v.  IXcfc*, 
14  Wash.  75;  ffo^  v.  Hudson,  27  Wis.  656;  Walker  v.  iVeto  Mexico 
R.R.  Co.,  165  U.S.  593. 


ACTON  r.  BLUNDELL. 

12  M.  A  W.  324.     1843. 

TiNDAL,  C.J.  The  question  raised  before  us  on  this  bill  of  excej)- 
tions  is  one  of  equal  novelty  and  importance.  The  plaintiff  below, 
who  is  also  the  plamtiff  in  error,  in  his  action  on  the  case  declared  in 
the  first  count  for  the  disturbance  of  his  right  to  the  water  of  cer- 
tain underground  springs,  streams,  and  watercourses,  which,  as  he 
alleged,  ought  of  right  to  nm,  flow,  and  percolate  into  the  closes  of 
the  plaintiff,  for  supplying  certain  mills  with  water;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond count  for  the  draining  off  the  water  of  a  certain  spring  or  weD 
of  water  in  a  certain  close  of  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  the  possession 
of  which  close,  as  he  alleged,  he  ought  of  right  to  have  the  use,  bene* 
fit,  and  enjoyment  of  the  water  of  the  said  spring  or  well  for  the  con- 
venient use  of  his  close.  The  defendants  by  their  pleas  traversed  the 
rights  in  the  manner  alleged  in  those  counts  respectively.  At  the 
trial  the  plaintiff  proved,  that,  within  twenty  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  viz.  in  the  latter  end  of  1821,  a  former  owner 
and  occupier  of  certain  land  and  a  cotton-mill,  now  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff,  had  sunk  and  made  in  such  land  a  well  for  raising  water  for 
the  working  of  the  mill;  and  that  the  defendants,  in  the  year  1837, 
had  sunk  a  coal-pit  in  the  land  of  one  of  the  defendants  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  plaintiff's  well,  and  about  three  years 
after  sunk  a  second  at  a  somewhat  less  distance;  the  consequence  of 
which  sinkings  was,  that,  by  the  first,  the  supply  of  water  was  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  by  the  second  was  rendered  altogether 
insuflScient  for  the  purposes  of  the  miU.  The  learned  judge  before 
whom  the  cause  was  tried  directed  the  jury,  that,  if  the  defendants 
bad  proceeded  and  acted  in  the  usual  and  proper  maimer  on  the  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  and  winning  a  coal-mine  therein,  they 
might  lawfully  do  so,  and  that  the  plaintiff's  evidence  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  allegations  in  his  declaration  as  traversed  by 
the  second  and  third  pleas.  Against  this  direction  of  the  judge  the 
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counsel  for  the  plaintiff  tendered  the  bill  of  exceptions  which  has 
been  argued  before  us.  And  after  hearing  such  argument,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  direction  of  the 
learned  judge  was  correct  in  point  of  law. 

The  question  argued  before  us  has  been  in  substance  this:  whether 
the  right  to  the  enjo3rment  of  an  imderground  spring,  or  of  a  well 
supplied  by  such  undei^ound  spring,  is  governed  by  the  same  rule 
of  law  as  that  which  applies  to,  and  regulates,  a  watercourse  flowing 
on  the  surface. 

The  rule  of  law  which  governs  the  enjoyment  of  a  stream  flowing 
in  its  natural  course  over  the  surface  of  land  belonging  to  different 
proprietors  is  well  established;  each  proprietor  of  the  land  has  a  right 
to  the  advantage  of  the  stream  flowing  in  its  natural  course  over 
his  land,  to  use  the  same  as  he  pleases,  for  any  purposes  of  his  own, 
not  inconsistent  with  a  similar  right  in  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
above  or  below;  so  that,  neither  can  any  proprietor  above  diminish 
the  quantity  or  injure  the  quality  of  the  water  which  would  other- 
wise naturally  descend,  nor  can  any  proprietor  below  throw  back 
the  water  without  the  license  or  the  grant  of  the  proprietor  above. 
The  law  is  laid  down  in  those  precise  terms  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  the  case  of  Mason  v.  HiU,  5  B.  &  Ad.  1 ;  2  Nev.  &  M.  747; 
and  substantially  is  declared  by  the  vice-chancellor  in  the  case  of 
Wright  V.  Howardf  1  S.  &  S.  190,  and  such  we  consider  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  law.  And  if  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  under- 
ground springs,  or  to  a  well  supplied  thereby,  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  law,  then  undoubtedly  the  defendants  could  not  justify 
the  sinking  of  the  coal-pits,  and  the  direction  given  by  the  learned 
judge  would  be  wrong. 

But  we  think,  on  considering  the  grounds  and  origin  of  the  law 
which  is  held  to  govern  running  streams,  the  consequences  which 
would  result  if  the  same  law  is  made  applicable  to  springs  beneath 
the  surface,  and,  lastly,  the  authorities  to  be  found  in  the  books, 
so  far  as  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  them  bearing  on  the  point 
now  under  discussion,  that  there  is  a  marked  and  substantial  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  rule  of  law. 

The  ground  and  origin  of  the  law  which  governs  streams  running 
in  their  natural  course  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  the  right  enjoyed 
by  the  several  proprietors  of  the  lands  over  which  they  flow  is,  and 
always  has  been,  public  and  notorious:  that  the  enjoyment  has  been 
long  continued  —  in  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  time  out  of  mind  — 
and  uninterrupted;  each  man  knowing  what  he  receives  and  what 
has  always  been  received  from  the  higher  lands,  and  what  he  trans- 
mits  and  what  has  always  been  transmitted  to  the  lower.  The  rule, 
therefore,  either  assumes  for  its  foundation  the  implied  assent  and 
agreement  of  the  proprietors  of  the  different  lands  from  all  ages, 
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or  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  of  positive  law  (which 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  Fleta  and  of  Blackstone),  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  by  the  progress  of  time;  or  it  may  not  be  unfitly 
treated,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Stobt,  in  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Tyler  v.  Wilkinson,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  4 
Mason's  (American)  Reports,  401,  as  "an  incident  to  the  land;  and 
that  whoever  seeks  to  found  an  exclusive  use  must  establish  a  right' 
ful  appropriation  in  some  manner  known  and  admitted  by  the  law." 
But  in  the  case  of  a  well  suuk  by  a  proprietor  in  his  own  land,  the 
water  which  feeds  it  from  a  neighbouring  soil  does  not  flow  openly 
in  the  sight  of  the  neighbouring  proprietor,  but  through  the  hidden 
veins  of  the  earth  beneath  its  surface:  no  man  can  tell  what  changes 
these  imderground  sources  have  undergone  in  the  progress  of  time: 
it  may  well  be,  that  it  is  only  yesterday's  date,  that  they  first  took 
the  course  and  direction  which  enabled  them  to  supply  the  well: 
again,  no  proprietor  knows  what  portion  of  water  is  taken  from  be- 
neath his  own  soil:  how  much  he  gives  originally,  or  how  much  he 
transmits  only,  or  how  much  he  receives:  on  the  contrary,  until  the 
well  is  sunk,  and  the  water  collected  by  draining  into  it,  there 
cannot  properly  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  well,  to  be  any  flow  of 
water  at  all.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  well,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  implying  any  mutual  consent  or  agreement,  for  ages  past, 
between  the  owners  of  the  several  lands  beneath  which  the  under- 
ground springs  may  exist,  which  is  one  of  the  foundations  on  which 
the  law  as  to  running  streams  is  supposed  to  be  built;  nor,  for  the 
same  reason,  can  any  trace  of  a  positive  law  be  inferred  from  long- 
continued  acquiescence  and  submission,  whilst  the  very  existence 
of  the  underground  springs  or  of  the  well  may  be  unknown  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil. 

But  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sequences, if  the  same  law  is  to  be  applied  to  both,  is  still  more 
apparent.  In  the  case  of  the  running  stream,  the  owner  of  the  soil 
merely  transmits  the  water  over  its  surface :  he  receives  as  much  from 
his  higher  neighbour  as  he  sends  down  to  his  neighbour  below:  he 
is  neither  better  nor  worse:  the  level  of  the  water  remains  the  same. 
But  if  the  man  who  sinks  the  well  in  his  own  land  can  acquire  by 
that  act  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  water  that  collects 
in  it,  he  has  the  power  of  preventing  his  neighbour  from  making  any 
use  of  the  spring  in  his  own  soil  which  shall  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  well.  He  has  the  power,  still  further,  of  debarring  the 
owner  of  the  land  in  which  the  spring  is  first  found,  or  through  which 
it  is  transmitted,  from  draining  his  land  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  soil:  and  thus,  by  an  act  which  is  voluntary  on  his  part,  and 
which  may  be  entirely  unsuspected  by  his  neighbour,  he  may  im- 
pose on  such  neighbour  the  necessity  of  bearing  a  heavy  expense, 
if  the  latter  has  erected  machinery  for  the  purposes  of  mining,  and 
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discovers,  when  too  late,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  water  has 
already  been  made.  Further,  the  advantage  on  one  side,  and  the 
detriment  to  the  other,  may  bear  no  proportion.  The  well  may  be 
sunk  to  supply  a  cottage,  or  a  drinking-place  for  cattle;  whilst  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land  may  be  prevented  from  winning  metals 
and  minerals  of  inestimable  value.  And,  lastly,  there  is  no  limit  of 
space  within  which  the  claim  of  right  to  an  underground  spring  can 
be  confined :  in  the  present  case,  the  nearest  coal-pit  is  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  well:  it  is  obvious  the  law  must  equally  apply 
if  there  is  an  interval  of  many  miles. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  state  of  circumstances  upon  which 
the  law  is  grounded  in  the  one  case  to  be  entirely  dissimilar  from 
those  which  exist  in  the  other;  and  that  the  application  of  the  same 
rule  to  both  would  lead,  in  many  cases,  to  consequences  at  once 
unreasonable  and  unjust;  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  holding, 
upon  principle,  that  the  case  now  under  discussion  does  not  fall 
within  the  rule  which  obtains  as  to  surface  streams,  nor  is  it  to  be 
governed  by  analogy  therewith. 

No  case  has  been  cited  on  either  side  bearing  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute.  The  case  of  Cooper  v.  Barber,  5  Taunt.  99,  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  it,  seems  to  make  against  the  proposition 
contended  for  by  the  plaintiff.  In  that  case  the  defendant  had  for 
many  years  penned  back  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  water  had  percolated  through  a  porous 
and  gravelly  soil  into  the  plaintiff's  land:  but  as  this  percolation  had 
been  insensible,  and  unknown  by  the  plaintiff  until  the  land  was 
applied  for  building  purposes,  the  court  held,  that  the  defendant 
had  gained  no  right  thereby,  so  as  to  justify  its  continuance.  The 
case  of  Partridge  v.  ScoUy  3  M.  A  W.  230,  is  an  authority  to  shew, 
that  a  man,  by  building  a  house  on  the  extremity  of  his  own  land, 
does  not  thereby  acquire  any  right  of  easement,  for  support  or 
otherwise,  over  the  adjoining  land  of  his  neighbour.  It  is  said  in  that 
case,  ''he  has  no  right  to  load  his  own  soil,  so  as  to  make  it  require 
the  support  of  that  of  his  neighbour,  unless  he  has  some  grant  to 
that  effect."  It  must  follow,  by  parity  of  reason,  that,  if  he  digs  a 
well  in  his  own  land  so  close  to  the  soil  of  his  neighbour  as  to  re- 
quire the  support  of  a  rib  of  clay  or  of  stone  in  his  neighbour's  land 
to  retain  the  water  in  the  well,  no  action  would  lie  against  the  owner 
of  the  adjacent  land  for  digging  away  such  clay  or  stone,  which  is  his 
own  property,  and  thereby  letting  out  the  water;  and  it  would  seem 
to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties,  if  the  well 
stands  some  distance  within  the  plaintiff's  boundary,  and  the  dig- 
ging by  the  defendant,  which  occasions  the  water  to  flow  from  the 
well,  is  some  distance  within  the  defendant's  boundary;  which  is, 
in  substance,  the  very  case  before  us. 

The  Roman  law  forms  no  rule,  binding  in  itself,  upon  the  sub- 
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jects  of  these  realms;  but,  in  deciding  a  case  upon  principle,  where 
no  direct  authority  can  be  cited  from  our  books,  it  affords  no  small 
evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
if  it  proves  to  be  supported  by  that  law,  the  fruit  of  the  researches 
of  the  most  learned  men,  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages  and  the 
groundwork  of  the  municipal  law  of  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe. 

The  authority  of  one  at  least  of  the  learned  Roman  lawyers  ap- 
pears decisive  upon  the  point  in  favour  of  the  defendants;  of  some 
others  the  opinion  is  expressed  with  more  obscurity.  In  the  Digest, 
lib.  39,  tit.  3,  De  8equ&  et  aquse  pluviae  arcandse,  s.  12,  "Denique 
Marcellus  scribit.  Cum  eo,  qui  in  suo  fodiens,  vicini  fontem  avertit, 
nihil  posse  agi :  nee  de  dolo  actionem,  et  sane  non  debet  habere ;  si  non 
animo  vicini  nocendi,  sed  suum  a^um  meliorem  faciendi,  id  fecit." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  we  intimate  no  opinion  what- 
ever as  to  what  might  be  the  rule  of  law,  if  there  had  been  an  unin- 
terrupted user  of  the  right  for  more  than  the  last  twenty  years;  but, 
confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  bill  of  exceptions, 
we  think  the  present  case,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  is  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  which  applies  to  rivers  and  flowing  streams, 
but  that  it  rather  falls  within  that  principle,  which  gives  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil  all  that  lies  beneath  his  surface;  that  the  land  immediately 
below  is  his  property,  whether  it  is  sohd  rock,  or  porous  ground,  or 
venous  earth,  or  part  soil,  part  water;  that  the  person  who  owns  the 
surface  may  dig  therein,  and  apply  all  that  is  there  found  to  his  own 
purposes  at  his  free  will  and  pleasure;  and  that  if,  in  the  exercise 
of  such  right,  he  intercepts  or  drains  off  the  water  collected  from 
underground  springs  in  his  neighbour's  well,  this  inconvenience  to 
his  neighbour  falls  within  the  description  of  damnum  absque  injuriA, 
which  cannot  become  the  ground  of  an  action. 

We  think,  therefore,  the  direction  given  by  the  learned  judge  at 
the  trial  was  correct,  and  that  the  judgment  already  given  for  the 
defendants  in  the  court  below  must  be  affirmed. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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Pitney,  Chancellor.  Plaintiff  brought  two  actions  in  one  of  the 
District  Courts  of  the  city  of  Newark  to  recover  damages  for  the 
diversion  by  the  defendant  of  percolating  underground  water.  In 
each  case  the  District  Court  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  judgments  were 
affirmed.  By  writs  of  error  the  records  are  brought  here  for  review. 

The  cases  were  submi^d  to  the  trial  court  upon  agreed  state^ 
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ments  of  fact.  In  one  case  it  is  stipulated  that  plaintiff  owns  and 
occupies  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  situate  in  the  valley 
of  Canoe  Brook,  in  the  townships  of  Millbum  and  Livingston,  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  He  is  a  milkman,  and  has  for  a  number  of  years 
used  his  farm  for  the  pasture  and  support  of  his  cows  and  horses. 
Canoe  Brook  and  two  small  streams  tributary  thereto  flow  through 
his  farm.  Upon  the  farm  there  is  also  a  spring,  enclosed  by  a  spring- 
house,  the  water  of  which  has  for  years  been  used  by  the  plaintiff  for 
drinking  purposes  and  for  the  storing  and  keeping  of  his  milk.  His 
cattle  in  pasture  have  for  years  resorted  to  the  brook  and  its  tribu- 
taries for  drinking  water.  The  defendant,  the  city  of  Elast  Orange, 
under  the  authority  of  "An  act  to  enable  cities  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants thereof  with  pure  and  wholesome  water,"  approved  April 
21st,  1876,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto  and  amendatory 
thereof  (Pamph.  L.,  366;  Gen.  Stat.,  646),  acquired  a  tract  of  land 
containing  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  situate  in  the  valley 
of  Canoe  Brook  and  in  the  township  of  MiUbum,  and  installed 
thereon  a  water  plant  consisting  of  about  twenty  artesian  wells,  sit- 
uate further  down  the  stream  than  plaintiff's  farm  and  distant  up- 
wards of  a  mile  therefrom.  In  the  construction  of  these  weDs,  and  of 
the  works,  mains  and  reservoirs  connected  therewith,  the  city  has 
expended  more  than  $1,000,000.  A  few  years  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  the  city  began  to  take  water  from  the  wells,  and 
has  thus  taken  percolating  underground  water  which,  but  for  its 
interception,  would  have  reached  the  plaintiff's  spring  or  stream. 
No  water  other  than  percolating  water  has  been  taken,  and  no  water 
has  been  taken  out  of  any  surface  stream  or  from  the  spring  of  the 
plaintiff  after  it  (the  water)  has  appeared  upon  the  surface  or  in  any 
surface  spring  or  stream.  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  seeks  damages 
for  the  diversion  of  the  imderground  water  that  otherwise  would 
have  reached  his  spring  and  streams. 

In  the  other  action  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  differs  only  in 
that  it  shows  the  existence  upon  plaintiff's  farm  of  a  well  which  for 
years  had  provided  water  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  the  defendant's  operations  it  had  taken  per- 
colating underground  water  which  otherwise  would  have  reached 
this  well,  and  had  also  taken  percolating  underground  water  from 
beneath  the  surface  or  soil  of  the  plaintiff's  land  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  crops  will  not  now  grow  as  they  did  formerly,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  such  percolating  water  has  damaged  the  plaintiff's  hay  and 
crops  and  also  has  reduced  the  level  of  the  water  in  his  well.  For  this 
diversion  damages  are  sought. 

The  judgments  under  review  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
city  has  an  absolute  right  to  appropriate  all  percolating  water  found 
beneath  the  land  owned  by  it,  and  to  use  the  water  for  purposes 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  beneficial  use  and  enjoyment  of  that 
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land,  to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  making  merchandise  of  the  water  and 
conveying  it  to  a  distance  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  East 
Orange,  and  that  although  by  such  diversion  the  plaintiff's  spring, 
well  and  stream  are  dried  up,  and  his  land  rendered  so  arid  as  to  be 
untillable,  it  is  damnum  absque  injuria. 

The  judgments  are  attacked  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  recog- 
nizes correlative  rights  in  percolating  subterranean  waters;  that  each 
landowner  is  entitled  to  use  such  waters  only  in  a  reasonable  manner 
and  to  a  reasonable  extent  beneficial  to  his  own  land,  and  without 
undue  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  landowners  to  the  like  use 
and  enjoyment  of  waters  percolating  beneath  their  lands,  or  of  water 
courses  fed  therefrom. 

The  law  respecting  the  rights  of  property  owners  in  percolating 
subterranean  waters  is  of  comparatively  recent  development,  the 
first  English  decision  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  having  been 
rendered  in  1843.  Acton  v.  BlundeU,  12  Mees.  &  W.  324;  13  L.  J. 
Exch.  289.  This  was  followed  by  Ctiasemore  v.  Richards  (1859),  7 
H.  L.  Cas.  349;  29  L.  J.  Exch.  81;  5  Jur.  (N.S.)  873;  1  Eng.  Rul. 
Cas.  729.  These  cases  may  be  taken  as  establishing  for  that  juris- 
diction the  rule  upon  which  the  judgments  under  review  are  based. 

They  were  followed  by  a  considerable  line  of  decisions  in  this 
country  in  which  the  English  rule  was  adhered  to,  and  which  will 
be  found  discussed  in  Washb.  Easem.,  *363,  *390;  Ang.  Waterc, 
§§  109-114,  and  30  Am.  &  Eng.  Encycl.  L.  (2d  ed.)  310,  313. 

The  soundness  of  the  English  doctrine  was,  however,  challenged 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  in  a  well-considered  case 
decided  in  1862  (Bassett  v.  Salisbury  Manufacturing  Co.,  43  N.H. 
669;  3  Am.  L.  Reg.  (N.S.)  223  (O.S.,  vol.  12);  82  Am.  Dec.  179), 
where  it  was  elaborately  reasoned  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
ownership  is  not  well  founded  in  legal  principles,  and  is  not  so  com- 
mended by  its  practical  application  as  to  require  its  adoption;  that 
the  true  rule  is  that  the  rights  of  each  owner  being  similar,  and  their 
enjoyment  dependent  upon  the  action  of  other  landowners,  their 
rights  must  be  correlative  and  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  maxim 
sic  utere,  etc.,  so  that  each  landowner  is  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  his  own  rights  and  a  reasonable  use  of  his  own  property, 
in  view  of  the  similar  rights  of  others.  This  decision  was  followed  by 
SweU  V.  Cutts  (1870),  50  N.H.  439;  9  Am.  Rep.  276;  11  Am.  L.  Reg. 
(N.S.)  11,  where  the  court  again  laid  it  down  that  the  landowner  has 
not  an  absolute  and  unqualified  property  in  all  such  water  as  may  be 
found  in  his  soil,  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it,  as  with  the  sand  and 
rock  that  form  part  of  the  soil,  but  that  his  right  is  to  make  reason- 
able use  of  it  for  domestic,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
not  trenching  upon  the  similar  rights  of  others. 

The  doctrine  thus  enunciated  has  come  to  be  known  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  topic  as  the  rule  of  '' reasonable  use." 
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The  question  as  to  which  of  these  contrary  rules  obtains  in  thib 
State  has  not  been  set  at  rest  by  any  previous  adjudication  in  this 
court. 

[The  learned  chancellor  reviewed  the  authorities.] 

A  review  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  English  doctrine  respect- 
ing percolating  underground  waters  rests  will  demonstrate,  as  we 
think,  that  this  reasoning  is  unsatisfactory  in  itself  and  inconsistent 
with  legal  principles  otherwise  well  established. 

Thus,  in  Act<m  v.  BlundeU,  12  Mees.  A  W.  349,  Chief  Justice  Tin- 
DAL,  in  undertaking  to  show  the  inapplicability  to  percolating  waters 
of  the  law  that  governs  running  streams,  declared  that  the  ground 
and  origin  of  the  law  respecting  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
right  enjoyed  by  the  several  proprietors  of  the  lands  over  which  they 
flow  is  and  always  has  been  public  and  notorious;  that  the  enjoyment 
has  been  long  continued  and  uninterrupted,  and  therefore  based 
upon  the  implied  assent  and  agreement  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
different  lands  from  all  ages,  while  underground  waters,  being  con- 
cealed from  view,  there  can  be  no  implied  mutual  consent  or  agree- 
ment between  the  owners  of  the  several  lands  respecting  them.  But, 
as  has  been  since  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  right  of  the  riparian 
owner  to  the  flow  of  a  natural  stream  Arises  ex  jure  naturae,  and  not  at 
all  from  prescription  or  presumed  grant  or  acquiescence  arising  from 
long-continued  user.  See  remarks  of  Baron  Parke,  in  BroadberU  v. 
Ramsbotham,  as  reported  in  25  L.  J.  Exch.  (at  p.  121),  and  remarks  of 
Lord  Wensleydale  in  Chasemare  v.  Richards,'!  H.  h.  Cas.  (  at  pp. 
382,  383);  29  L.  J.  Exch.  87;  1  Eng.  Rul.  Cas.  752,  753,  and  cases 
cited. 

Again,  in  Acton  v.  Blundell,  12  Mees.  &  W.  351,  the  Chief  Justice 
said:  ''If  a  man  who  sinks  a  well  in  his  own  land  can  acquire  by  that 
act  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  water  that  collects  in  it, 
he  has  the  power  of  preventing  his  neighbor  from  making  any  use  of 
the  spring  in  his  own  soil  which  shall  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  soil."  Obviously,  he  failed  to  note  that  there  is  a  middle  ground 
between  the  existence  of  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  and  the 
absence  of  any  right  that  the  law  will  recognize  and  protect.  There  is 
room  for  the  existence  of  qualified  and  correlative  rights  in  both 
landowners. 

The  English  rule  seems  to  be  rested  at  bottom  upon  the  maxim, 
"Cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  caelum  et  ad  inferos.^*  Thus,  in 
Acton  V.  Blundell,  12  Mees.  &  W.  354,  Chief  Justice  Tindal  said 
that  the  case  fell  within  "that  principle  which  gives  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil  all  that  lies  beneath  his  surface;  that  the  land  immediately 
below  is  his  property,  whether  it  is  solid  rock,  or  porous  ground,  or 
venous  earth,  or  part  soil,  part  water;  that  the  person  who  owns  the 
surface  may  dig  therein,  and  apply  all  that  is  there  found  to  his  own 
purposes  at  his  free  will  and  pleasure.'^  Here  the  impracticability  of 
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applying  the  rule  of  absolute  ownership  to  the  fluid,  water,  which  by 
reason  of  its  nature  is  incapable  of  being  subjected  to  such  ownership, 
is  apparently  overlooked.  If  the  owner  of  Whiteacre  is  the  absolute 
proprietor  of  all  the  percolating  water  found  beneath  the  soil,  the 
owner  of  the  neighboring  Blackacre  must,  by  the  same  rule,  have  the 
like  proprietorship  in  his  own  percolating  water.  How,  then,  can  it 
be  consistent  with  the  declared  principle  to  allow  the  owner  of  White- 
acre  to  withdraw,  by  pumping  or  otherwise,  not  only  all  the  percolat- 
ing water  that  is  normally  subjacent  to  his  own  soil,  but  also,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  which  is  normally  subja- 
cent to  Blackacre?  Where  percolating  water  exists  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture generally  throughout  a  tract  of  land,  whose  parcels  are  held  in 
several  ownership  by  different  proprietors,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  impossible  to  accord  to  each  of  these  proprietors  the  absolute 
right  to  withdraw  ad  libitum  all  percolating  water  which  may  be 
reached  by  a  well  or  pump  upon  any  one  of  the  several  lots,  for  such 
withdrawal  by  one  owner  necessarily  interferes  to  some  extent  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  like  privilege  and  opportunity  by  the  other 
owners. 

Again,  the  denial  of  the  applicability  to  underground  waters  of  the 
general  principles  of  law  that  obtain  with  respect  to  waters  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  in  part  placed  upon  the  mere  difficulty  of 
proving  the  facte  respecting  water  that  is  concealed  from  view.  But 
experience  has  demonstrated  in  a  multitude  of  cases  that  this  diffi- 
culty is  often  readily  solved.  When  it  is  solved  in  a  given  case,  by 
the  production  of  satisfactory  proof,  this  reason  for  the  rule  at  once 
vanishes. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  unless  the  English  rule  be  adopted,  land 
owners  will  be  hampered  in  the  development  of  their  property  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  that  would  thus  be  thrown  about  their 
righte.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  reasoning  is  wholly  faulty.  If  the 
English  rule  is  to  obtain,  a  man  may  discover  upon  his  own  land 
springs  of  great  value  for  medicinal  purposes  or  for  use  in  special 
forms  of  manufacture,  and  may  invest  large  sums  of  money  upon 
their  development;  yet  he  is  subject  at  any  time  to  have  the  normal 
supply  of  such  springs  wholly  cut  off  by  a  neighboring  landowner, 
who  may,  with  impunity,  sink  deeper  wells  and  employ  more  power- 
ful machinery,  and  thus  wholly  drain  the  sub-surface  water  from  the 
land  of  the  first  discoverer. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  city  of  East  Orange  might  have  ite  under- 
ground water-supply  cut  off  or  materially  impaired  by  the  establish- 
ment of  deeper  wells  and  more  powerful  pumps  upon  some  neighbor- 
ing tract  —  even  upon  the  tract  owned  by  the  plaintiff. 

In  short,  under  that  rule,  might  literally  makes  right,  and  we  are 
remitted  to  — 
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"  The  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

For  a  further  elaboration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the '' English 
rule"  is  open  to  criticism,  and  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  "reason- 
able user"  of  subterranean  percolating  waters  is  supported,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in 
Chasemore  v.  Richards,  2  H.  &  N.  188, 195,  to  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Wensletdale  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  case,  7  H.  L.  Cas. 
384,  389;  29  L.  J.  Exch.  87,  88;  1  Eng.  Rul.  Cas.  754,  757,  and  to  the 
opinions  in  the  recent  American  cases  above  cited. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  convinced,  not  only  that  the  authority  of 
the  English  cases  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  trend  of  modern  deci- 
sions in  this  country,  but  that  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  doctrine 
of  "  reasonable  user  "  rests  is  better  supported  upon  general  prhiciples 
of  law  and  more  in  consonance  with  natural  justice  and  equity. 

We  therefor^  adopt  the  latter  doctrine.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
proper  user  by  any  landowner  of  the  percolating  waters  subjacent  to 
his  soil  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  irrigation  or  otherwise,  nor 
does  it  prevent  any  reasonable  development  of  his  land  by  mining  or 
the  like,  although  the  underground  water  of  neighboring  proprietors 
may  thus  be  interfered  with  or  diverted.  But  it  does  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  underground  waters  for  distribution  or  sale  for  uses  not 
connected  with  any  beneficial  ownership  or  enjoyment  of  the  land 
whence  they  are  taken,  if  it  results  therefrom  that  the  owner  of 
adjacent  or  neighboring  land  is  interfered  with  in  his  right  to  the 
reasonable  user  of  sub-surface  water  upon  his  land,  or  if  his  wells, 
springs  or  streams  are  thereby  materially  diminished  in  flow,  or  his 
land  is  rendered  so  arid  as  to  be  less  valuable  for  agriculture,  pastur- 
age or  other  le^timate  uses. 

It  follows  that  the  judgments  of  the  District  Court  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must  be  reversed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
FIXTURES. 


SECTION  1. 
INCORPORATION  OF  CHATTELS  INTO  REALTY. 


LIPSKY  V.  BORGMANN. 

52  Wis.  256.    1881. 

The  defendant  levied  execution  on  the  structure  in  question  under 
a  judgment  against  the  plaintiff.  The  question  was  whether  such 
structure  was  real  or  personal  property. 

Orton,  J.  The  circuit  court  having  ruled  and  instructed  the  jury 
that  the  building  was  a  part  of  the  realty,  and  this  being  a  mixed 
question  of  law  and  fact,  it  becomes  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
evidence  bearing  upon  it. 

There  is  a  dwelling-house  on  the  land,  occupied  by  the  plaintiff 
and  his  family  as  a  residence,  and  used  also  as  a  saloon.  The  building 
in  question  is  erected  on  one  side  of  this  main  building,  and  next  to 
the  saloon,  and  built  there  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  saloon  as  a  dancing  hall.  It  is  thirty-two 
feet  square,  the  sills  are  fastened  together  at  the  ends  with  nails  or 
spikes,  the  studding  is  fastened  to  the  sills  in  the  same  way,  and  four 
or  five  feet  apart,  and  on  the  top  of  the  studding  are  fastened  the 
plates  in  the  same  way;  and  the  sills  and  plates  are  thirty-two  feet  in 
length,  and  two  by  eight  or  two  by  ten  inches  square.  The  siUs  rest 
at  some  places  on  the  ground,  and  at  other  places  on  cedar  posts 
set  into  the  ground,  and  on  cedar  railroad  ties  and  stones.  A  floor 
is  laid  over  the  whole  space,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  a  post 
eight  feet  high,  and  six  by  eight  inches  square,  from  the  top  of 
which  extend  four  rafters  to  the  plates.  The  roof  is  intended  to  be 
square  and  four-cornered,  and  now  consists  of  brush.  There  is  a 
space  between  the  buildings,  and  in  it  are  constructed  seats  for  the 
musicians,  twelve  feet  long,  upon  cross-pieces  fastened  to  both  build- 
ings, and  a  door  is  intended  to  open  from  the  saloon  into  the  dancing 
hall.  It  is  in  an  unfinished  condition,  but  used  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended; and  it  is  intended  to  be  made  more  complete  and  permanent, 
and  to  permanently  remain,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  main 
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building  for  domestic  purposes,  and,  in  connection  with  the  saloon 
business,  as  a  dancing  hall.  The  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
as  to  the  frail  character  of  this  building,  and  the  testimony  offered  by 
him  and  rejected,  as  to  similar  structures  and  how  they  were  re- 
garded, do  not  in  the  least  militate  against  this  statement  of  the 
evidence.  As  the  circuit  court  virtually  took  the  question  from  the 
jury,  and  decided  that  from  this  evidence  this  building  was  a  fixture, 
the  question  here  is,  Would  the  jury  have  been  justified  in  finding 
otherwise?  or,  in  other  words.  Would  the  verdict  be  allowed  to  stand, 
on  motion  for  a  new  trial,  if  they  had  so  found?  If  not,  the  circuit 
court  committed  no  error  in  taking  the  question  from  the  jury  and  so 
deciding.  From  the  character,  situation  and  intended  use  of  this 
building,  as  disclosed  by  this  evidence,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  was  aflBxed  to  the  soil  and  is  a  part  of  the  realty.  By  the  current  of 
authorities  it  has  all  the  requisites  to  make  it  such.  It  was  con- 
structed by  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  has  sufficient  actual  ph>^ical 
attachment  to  the  main  building  and  the  soil,  and  was  intended  to 
be  permanent,  and  to  be  always  used,  not  only  with  the  main  build- 
ing but  for  similai*  purposes,  and  not  intended  ever  to  be  removed. 
To  support  this  ruling,  I  need  only  to  refer  to  some  of  the  late  deci- 
sions of  this  court,  and  in  cases  where  the  facts  were  not  nearly  as 
conclusive  as  in  this  case,  and  yet  the  constructions  were  held  to  be 
fixtures  and  not  personalties.  Hicebschinann  v.  McHenryj  29  Wis. 
655;  Kimball  v.  Darling ,  32  Wis.  675;  Jenkins  v.  McCurdy,  48  Wis. 
628;  and  Taylor  v.  Collins,  51  Wis.  123.  We  can  find  no  error  in  the 
record. 
By  the  Court.  —  The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  affirmed. 

I 
Note.  —  A  building  "built  on  blocks  set  in  the  surface  of  the 

ground"  was  held  to  be  realty  in  Staie  Savings  Bank  v.  Kercheval, 

65  Mo.  682. 

Certain  finishing  lumber,  doors,  and  transoms  had  been  placed  in 
an  unfinished  building  for  the  purpose  of  completing  it;  suitable 
openings  for  the  doors  and  transoms  had  been  left  in  the  building, 
and  all  such  material,  including  the  finishing  lumber,  was  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  building.  The  court  held  that  such  material 
was  realty.  Rahm  v.  Damayer,  137  Iowa  18.  See,  contra,  Blue  v. 
Gunn,  114  Tenn.  414. 

The  fragments  of  a  building,  blown  down  by  a  tempest,  were  held 
not  to  be  thereby  converted  into  personalty  in  Rogers  v.  Gilinger, 
30  Pa.  185. 

"  When  a  building  is  erected,  prima  fade,  it  is  a  part  of  the  land 
upon  which  it  stands,  and,  in  order  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  law, 
a  state  of  facts  must  be  shown  to  take  it  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
general  rule."  Indianapolis  Ry.  Co.  v.  First  National  Bank,  134 
Ind.  127. 
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LAWTON  V.  SALMON. 

1  H.  Bl.  259,  n.    1789. 

In  this  action  of  trover,  brought  by  the  executor  against  the  tenant 
of  the  heir  at  law  of  the  testator,  to  recover  certain  vessels  used  in 
salt-works,  called  salt-pans,  a  case  was  reserved  by  consent,  which 
stated,  — 

That  the  testator,  some  years  before  his  death,  placed  the  salt-pans 
in  the  works:  that  they  were  made  of  hammered  iron  and  riveted 
together;  that  they  were  brought  in  pieces  and  might  be  again  re- 
moved in  pieces;  that  they  were  not  joined  to  the  walls,  but  were 
fixed  with  mortar  to  a  brick  floor;  that  there  were  furnaces  under 
them;  that  there  was  a  space  for  the  workmen  to  go  round  them; 
that  th&ce  were  no  rooms  over  them;  but  that  there  were  lodgings  at 
the  end  of  the  wych-houses;  that  they  might  be  removed  without 
injuring  the  buildings,  though  the  salt  works  would  be  of  no  value 
without  them,  which  with  them  were  let  for  81.  per  week. 

Lord  Mansfield.  All  the  old  cases,  some  of  which  are  in  the  year 
books,  and  Brooke^s  Abridgment^  agree,  that  whatever  is  connected 
with  the  freehold,  as  wainscot,  furnaces,  pictures  fixed  to  the  wain- 
scot, even  though  put  up  by  the  tenant,  belong  to  the  heir.  But  there 
has  been  a  relaxation  of  the  strict  rule  in  that  species  of  cases,  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  between  landlord  and  tenant;  that  many  things  may 
now  be  taken  away  which  could  not  be  formerly,  such  as  erections  for 
carrying  on  any  trade,  marble  chimney-pieces  and  the  like,  when  put 
up  by  the  tenant.  This  is  no  injury  to  the  landlord,  for  the  tenant 
leaves  the  premises  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  found  them,  and 
the  tenant  is  benefited.  There  has  been  also  a  relaxation  in  another 
species  of  cases  between  tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man,  if  the 
former  has  been  at  any  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  as  by 
erecting  a  fire-engine,  or  anything  else  by  which  it  may  be  improved; 
in  such  a  case  it  has  been  determined  that  the  fire-engine  should  go  to 
the  executor,  on  a  principle  of  public  convenience  being  an  encourage- 
ment to  lay  out  money  in  improving  the  estate,  which  the  tenant 
would  not  otherwise  be  disposed  to  do.  The  same  argument  may  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man  as  that  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  namely,  that  the  remainder-man  is  not  injured, 
but  takes  the  estate  in  the  same  condition  as  if*  the  thing  in  question 
had  never  been  raised. 

But  I  cannot  find  that  between  heir  and  executor  there  has  been 
any  relaxation  of  this  sort,  except  in  the  case  of  the  cider-mills,  which 
is  not  printed  at  large.  The  present  case  is  very  strong.  The  salt- 
spring  is  a  valuable  inheritance,  but  no  profit  arises  from  it,  unless 
there  is  a  salt-work;  which  consists  of  a  building,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  pans,  etc.,  which  are  fixed  to  the  ground.  The  inher* 
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itance  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  them.  They  are  accessories  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  principal.  The  owner  erected 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  inheritance;  he  could  never  mean  to  give 
them  to  the  executor,  and  put  him  to  the  expense  of  taking  them 
away,  without  any  advantage  to  him,  who  could  only  have  the  old 
materials,  or  a  contribution  from  the  heir  in  lieu  of  them.  But  the 
heir  gains  82.  per  week  by  them.  On  the  reason  of  the  thing  therefore 
and  the  intention  of  the  testator,  they  must  go  to  the  heir.  It  would 
have  been  a  different  question  if  the  springs  had  been  let,  and  the 
tenant  had  been  at  the  expense  of  erecting  these  salt-works;  he  might 
very  well  have  said,  "I  leave  the  estate  no  worse  than  I  found  it." 
That,  as  I  stated  before,  would  be  for  the  encouragement  and  con- 
venience of  trade,  and  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  Mr.  Wilbraham  in 
his  opinion  takes  the  distinction  between  executor  and  tenant.  For 
these  reasons  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  salt-pans  must  go  to  the 
heir. 

Postea  to  the  defendant. 

Note.  —  In  Noble  v.  Bosworth,  19  Pick.  (Mass.)  314,  Shaw,  CJ,, 
said :  "  We  have  no  doubt  that  where  an  owner  erects  a  dye-house  ou 
his  own  land,  and  sets  up  dye-kettles  therein,  firmly  secured  in  brick 
work,  they  become  part  of  the  realty,  and  pass  by  a  deed  of  the  lantj 
without  express  words." 


TOLLES  V.  WINTON. 

63  Conn.  440.     1893. 

Fenn,  J.  This  is  an  appeal  by  the  defendants  from  a  judgmeik^ 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Fairfield  County.  Th^ 
complaint  contained  the  common  coimts,  under  which  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars was  filed,  as  follows:  "To  $500  cash  paid  to  Andrew  L.  Win- 
ton  by  the  plaintiff,  upon  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
real  estate  by  the  plaintiff  from  said  Winton,  which  agreement  tho 
said  Winton  improperly  failed  and  refused  to  consmnmate  and  carry 
out."  The  answer,  a  general  denial,  was  accompanied  by  a  counter- 
claim, which  set  up  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate, 
alleged  a  breach  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  and  claimed  $1,000 
damages.  The  court  found  that  the  plaintiff  did  refuse  to  consum- 
mate the  contract,  for  the  reason  that  the  defendants,  between  the 
date  of  the  contract  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  final  payment  and 
the  delivery  of  the  deed,  removed  from  the  premises  a  steam  engine 
thereon  located,  and  sold  and  delivered  the  same  to  third  parties, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  and  against  the  will  of  the  plain- 
tiff.  And  thereupon  the  parties  were  at  issue,  as  to  whether  the 
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removal  of  said  engine  from  the  premises  legally  justified  the  plaintiff 
in  refusing  to  consummate  the  contract,  the  plaintiff  claiming  that 
the  engine  was  a  part  of  the  realty,  which  claim  the  court  below 
sustained,  and  the  defendants  claiming  that  it  was  personal  property. 

The  facts  found  by  the  coiut  in  reference  to  the  engine  were  these: 
"The  land  and  buildings  referred  to  in  the  contract  consisted  of  a 
substantial  three  story  and  basement  brick  edifice,  with  the  ground 
under  and  about  the  same,  situated  on  Middle  Street  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport.  Said  Winton  had  long  owned  the  premises,  and  about 
five  years  before  the  contract  was  made  and  while  owning  the  same, 
had  occupied  the  first  floor  thereof  as  a  feed  store,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  upper  stories  available  for  tenants  needing  power,  he 
placed  in  the  basement  thereof  an  engine  and  boiler,  and  connected 
the  same  by  appropriate  shafting  and  belting  with  the  upper  stories, 
and  thereby  supplied  motive  power  to  his  tienants  renting  the  same. 
Said  building  had  not  been  constructed  originally  for  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  was  prepared  by  Winton, 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  for  the  reception  of  the  engine  and 
boiler,  together  with  the  belting  and  shafting  necessary  to  convey 
the  power  from  the  cellar  to  the  upper  stories.  No  machinery  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  power  on  the  first  floor,  occupied  by  said 
Winton.  The  engine  stood  three  or  four  feet  from  the  boiler,  and 
about  two  years  before  the  execution  of  the  contract  was  discon- 
nected from  the  boiler  by  unscrewing  coupUngs,  because  the  tenant 
who  then  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  building"  desired  to  run  a 
small  engine,  placed  in  the  upper  stories,  which  was  run  however  by 
steam  suppUed  by  the  boiler  in  the  basement.  The  engine  continued 
so  disconnected  at  the  date  of  the  contract.  The  engine  was  set  up 
and  attached  to  the  property  in  the  following  manner:  —  a  cavity 
was  dug  in  the  basement  floor,  in  which  a  solid  foundation  of  stone 
and  cement  was  laid,  and  in  this  grouting  were  imbedded  bolts,  which 
extended  upwards,  passing  through  a  timber  placed  on  the  grouting 
in  such  a  manner  and  location  as  to  receive  the  engine.  The  engine 
was  then  placed  on  the  timber,  and  the  bolts  passing  through  plates 
on  the  engine  were  capped  by  nuts  screwed  upon  them,  thus  fasten- 
ing the  engine  firmly  to  the  timber  and  grouting.  By  unscrewing  the 
nuts  the  engine  could  be  lifted  from  the  bolts,  and  removed  without 
other  injury  to  the  building  than  the  loss  of  the  engine,  but  the  bolts 
could  not  be  removed  without  tearing  up  and  destroying  the  grouting. 
The  boiler  was  similarly  fixed  upon  a  foundation  of  grouting,  and  a  pit 
was  dug  in  the  basement  floor,  in  connection  with  the  boiler  for  ashes." 

In  deciding  the  question  thus  presented  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  to  refer,  and  that  but  briefly,  to  our  own  Connecticut 
cases.  In  Capen  v.  Peckharriy  35  Conn.  92, 93,  this  court,  by  Park,  J., 
declared  that  while  "no  rule  can  be  found  of  universal  application 
that  clearly  defines  the  line  where  an  article  loses  its  legal  quality  as  a 
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chattel,  and  assumes  that  of  real  estate,"  yet  "the  great  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  to  constitute  a  fixture  it  is 
necessary  that  the  article  should  be  annexed  to  the  freehold,  as  the 
name  itself  imports;  but  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  degree  of  annexation  which  is  essential  for  this  purpose."  It  is 
further  said  that  many  cases  hold  that  such  annexation  "must  be 
permanently  made,  so  much  so  that  the  article  cannot  be  removed 
without  injury  to  the  freehold."  This,  however,  though  declared 
essential  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  is  not  held  to  be  so  in  all. 
"Millstones  and  water  wheels  used  in  milling  establishments  are 
universally  conceded  to  be  a  part  of  the  realty;  still  many  of  them 
could  be  removed  without  the  least  injury  to  the  freehold."  Farm 
fences  are  also  mentioned.  It  is  then  said  that  another  class  of  cases 
hold  the  true  test  of  a  fixture  to  be  "the  adaptation  of  the  article  to 
the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  the  realty  is  applied,  and  no  regard  is 
had  to  the  character  of  the  annexation."  This  rule  is  declared  to  be 
too  extensive  in  its  application;  and  the  court  then  proceeds  to  sug- 
gest, as  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  a  rule  of  universal 
application,  one  which  requires  annexation  to  the  freehold,  but  con- 
siders the  degree  and  permanency  in  character  of  such  annexation, 
as  well  as  the  nature  and  adaptation  of  the  article  annexed  to  the  uses 
and  purposes  to  which  that  part  of  the  building  was  appropriated  at 
the  time  the  annexation  was  made,  as  important  solely  by  reason  of 
the  bearing  it  may  have  upon  the  decision  of  the  ultimate  question 
(to  be  determined  from  an  inspection  of  the  property  itself,  and  its 
view,  in  the  light  of  surrounding  circumstances)  whether  a  perma- 
nent accession  to  the  freehold  was  intended  to  be  made  by  the  annex- 
ation of  the  article;  thus  making  such  intention  so  determined  the 
paramount  consideration.  This  case  was  followed  by  that  of  Alvord 
Carriage  Mfg,  Co,  v.  Gleason,  36  C!onn.  86,  the  same  judge  writing  the 
opinion  and  re-stating  and  applying  the  same  rule  of  intention;  and 
the  court,  by  the  application  of  such  rule,  decided  that  a  factory  bell 
placed  in  a  tower  built  upon  the  factory  for  the  purpose,  and  a  blower 
pipe  conveying  air  from  a  blower  to  a  forge  were  part  of  the  realty. 
Again,  in  StockweU  v.  Campbell,  39  Conn.  362,  the  same  judge  again 
writing  the  opinion,  this  court,  repeating  and  counting  upon  the  same 
rule,  and  saying  distinctly  that  "physical  annexation"  need  not  be 
such  "as  to  require  any  actual  disruption  for  its  removal,"  instancing 
the  case  of  doors  and  window  blinds,  held  a  portable  hot  air  furnace, 
placed  in  the  cellar  of  a  dwelling  house  for  the  purpose  of  warming 
the  house,  and  set  in  a  pit  prepared  for  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
where  it  was  held  in  place  simply  by  its  own  weight,  and  also  the 
smoke  pipe  leading  from  the  furnace  to  the  chinmey  of  the  house,  to 
be  parts  of  the  realty.  And  there  are  other  cases  in  this  state  in 
accord  with  these  decisions.  But  no  further  citation  of  authority 
seems  requisite. 
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Applying  the  rule  thus  established  to  the  case  before  us,  it  seems 
manifest  that,  looking  at  the  property  itself,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  character  of  its  annexation  as  recited,  its  nature,  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  the  building  was  appropriated 
at  the  time  the  annexation  was  made,  and  the  relation  of  the  party 
making  it  to  the  property  to  which  it  was  annexed  (such  party  being 
the  owner),  a  permanent  accession  to  the  freehold  was  intended  to  be 
made  by  the  annexation  of  the  article,  and  that  by  such  annexation 
it  became  and  was  a  part  of  the  realty. 

There  is  no  error  in  the  judgment  complained  of. 

In  this  opinion  the  other  judges  concurred. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Harknesa  v.  Sears,  26  Ala.  493 ;  Sands  v. 
Pfeiffer,  10  Cal.  258 ;  Brigham  v.  Overstreet,  128  Ga.  447 ;  Lapham  v. 
Norton,  71  Me.  83;  Winslow  v.  Merchants  Insurance  Co.,  4  Met. 
(Mass.)  306;  Thomas  v.  Davis,  76  Mo.  72;  Despatch  Line  v.  Bellamy 
Company,  12  N.H.  205;  Home  v.  Smith,  105  N.C.  322. 

But  cf.  Pe&ple  v.  O'Donnel,  202  N.Y.  313;  Vail  v.  Weaver,  132  Pa. 
363;  PadgeU  v.  Cleveland,  33  S.C.  339. 
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Blackburn,  J.  In  this  case  George  Mason,  who  was  owner  in 
fee  of  a  mill  occupied  by  him  as  a  worsted  mill,  mortgaged  the  mill 
and  all  fixtures  which  then  were,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  should  be 
set  up  and  afiOxed  to  the  premises,  in  fee  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  mort- 
gage deed  was  not  registered  as  a  bill  of  sale,  and  Mason,  who  con- 
tinued in  possession,  assigned  all  his  estate  and  effects  to  the  defend- 
ants as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  defendants  under 
this  last  deed  took  possession  of  everything.  The  plaintiffs  brought 
trover. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  what  is 
annexed  to  the  land  becomes  part  of  the  land;  but  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  say  with  precision  what  constitutes  an  annexa- 
tion sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  question  which  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  mainly  on  two  circum- 
stances, as  indicating  the  intention,  viz.,  the  degree  of  annexation 
and  the  object  of  the  annexation.  When  the  article  in  question  is 
no  further  attached  to  the  land  than  by  its  own  weight,  it  is  gen- 
erally to  be  considered  a  mere  chattel;  see  WiUshear  v.  CoUrell, 
1  E.  A  B.  674;  22  L.  J.  (Q.B.)  177,  and  the  cases  there  cited.  But 
even  in  such  a  case,  if  the  intention  is  apparent  to  make  the  articles 
part  of  the  land,  they  do  become  part  of  the  land:  see  D^Eyncourt  v. 
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Gregory  J  Law  Rep.  3  Eq.  382.  Thus  blocks  of  stone  placed  one  on  the 
top  of  another,  without  any  mortar  or  cement,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  dry  stone  wall,  would  become  part  of  the  land;  though  the 
same  stones,  if  deposited  in  a  builder's  yard  and  for  convenience'  sake 
stacked  on  the  top  of  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  would  remain 
chattels.  On  the  other  hand,  an  article  may  be  very  fiimly  fixed  to 
the  land,  and  yet  the  circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  shew  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  part  of  the  land;  and  then  it  does  not  be- 
come part  of  the  land.  The  anchor  of  a  large  ship  must  be  very  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground  in  order  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  cable,  yet  no  one 
could  suppose  that  it  became  part  of  the  land,  even  though  it  should 
chance  that  the  shipowner  was  also  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  the  spot 
where  the  anchor  was  dropped.  An  anchor  similarly  fixed  in  the  soil 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  strain  of  the  chain  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  would  be  part  of  the  land.  Perhaps  the  true  rule  is,  that 
articles  not  otherwise  attached  to  the  land  than  by  their  own  weight 
are  not  to  bs  considered  as  part  of  the  land,  unless  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  shew  that  they  were  intended  to  be  part  of  the  land, 
the  onus  of  shewing  that  they  were  so  intended  lying  on  those  who 
assert  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  chattels;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
an  article  which  is  affixed  to  the  land  even  slightly  is  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  land,  unless  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  shew  that 
it  was  intended  all  along  to  continue  a  chattel,  the  onus  lying  on 
those  who  contend  that  it  is  a  chattel.  This  last  proposition  seems  to 
be  in  effect  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
delivered  by  Maxjle,  J.,  in  Wilde  v.  WcUers,  16  C.  B.  637;  24  L.  J. 
(C.P.)  193.  This,  however,  only  removes  the  difficulty  one  step,  for 
it  still  remains  a  question  in  each  case  whether  the  circiunstances  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  onus.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the  anchor  of  the 
ship,  or  the  ordinary  instance  given  of  a  carpet  nailed  to  the  floor  of  a 
room,  the  nature  of  the  thing  sufficiently  shews  it  is  only  fastened  as 
a  chattel  temporarily,  and  not  affixed  permanently  as  part  of  the 
land.  But  ordinary  trade  or  tenant  fixtures  which  are  put  up  with 
the  intention  that  they  should  be  removed  by  the  tenant  (aad  so  are 
put  up  for  a  purpose  in  one  sense  only  temporary,  and  certainly  not 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  land- 
lord) have  always  been  considered  as  part  of  the  land,  though  sever- 
able by  the  tenant.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  such  cases  the  reason  why 
the  articles  are  considered  fixtures  is  probably  that  indicated  by 
Wood,  V.C,  in  Boyd  v.  Shorrock,  Law  Rep.  5  Eq.  at  p.  78,  that  the 
tenant  indicates  by  the  mode  in  which  he  puts  them  up  that  he 
regards  them  as  attached  to  the  property  during  his  interest  in  the 
property.  What  we  have  now  to  decide  is  as  to  the  application  of 
these  rules  to  looms  put  up  by  the  owner  of  the  fee  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  case.  In  HeUaweU  v.  Eastwood,  6  Ex.  295;  20  L.J. 
(Ex.)  154  (decided  in  1851),  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  report  are,  that 
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the  plaintiff  held  the  premises  in  question  as  tenant  of  the  defend- 
ants, and  that  a  distress  for  rent  had  been  put  in  by  the  defendants 
under  which  a  seizure  was  made  of  cotton-spinning  machinery 
called  "mules,"  some  of  which  were  fixed  by  screws  to  the  wooden 
floor,  and  some  by  screws  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  stone  floor, 
and  secured  by  molten  lead  poured  into  them.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  the  plaintiff  being  the  tenant  only  had  put  up  those  mules;  and 
from  the  large  sum  for  which  the  distress  appears  to  have  been  levied 
(2000Z.)  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  tenant  of  the  whole  mill. 
It  does  not  appear  what  admissions,  if  any,  were  made  at  the  trial, 
nor  whether  the  court  had  or  had  not  by  the  reservation  power  to 
draw  inferences  of  fact,  though  it  seems  assumed  in  the  judgment  that 
they  had  such  a  power.  Parke,  B.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  says,  "This  is  a  question  of  fact  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  and  principally  on  two  considerations;  first,  the 
mode  of  annexation  to  the  soil  or  fabric  of  the  house,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  united  to  them,  whether  it  can  easily  be  removed 
integri  salve  et  commode  or  not  without  injury  to  itself  or  the 
fabric  of  the  building;  secondly,  on  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
annexation,  whether  it  was  for  the  permanent  and  substantial  im- 
provement of  the  dwelling,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  perpetui 
usfCis  causdj  or  in  that  of  the  year  book,  pour  un  profit  del  inheritance^ 
or  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose  and  the  more  complete  enjoyment 
and  use  of  it  as  a  chattel."  It  was  contended  by  Mr.  Field  that  the 
decision  in  Hellawell  v.  Eastwood  had  been  approved  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  in  the  case  of  Turner  v.  CameroUj  Law  Rep.  5  Q.  B.  306.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  court  in  that  case  said  that  it  afforded  a  true  ex- 
position of  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  particular  facts  upon  which 
the  judgment  proceed^;  but  the  court  expressly  guarded  their 
approval  by  citing  from  the  judgment  delivered  by  Parke,  B.,  the 
facts  upon  which  they  considered  it  to  have  proceeded:  "They  were 
attached  slightly  so  as  to  be  capable  of  removal  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  fabric  of  the  building  or  to  themselves,  and  the  object 
of  the  annexation  was  not  to  improve  the  inheritance,  but  merely  to 
render  the  machines  steadier  and  more  capable  of  convenient  use  as 
chattels."  As  we  have  already  observed,  trade  or  tenant  fixtures 
might  in  one  sense  be  said  to  be  fixed  "merely  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose"; but  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  meant  to 
decide  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  land,  though  liable  to  be  severed 
by  the  tenant. 

The  words  "merely  for  a  temporary  purpose"  must  be  understood 
as  applying  to  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed,  of  the  anchor 
dropped  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  mooring  the  ship,  or  the 
instance  immediately  afterwards  given  by  Par^e,  B.,  of  the  carpet 
tacked  to  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  stretched  whilst  it 
was  there  used,  and  not  to  a  case  such  as  that  of  a  tenant  who,  for 
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example,  affixes  a  shop  counter  for  the  purpose  (in  one  sense  tem- 
porary) of  more  effectually  enjoying  the  shop  whilst  he  continues  to 
sell  his  wares  there.  Subject  to  this  observation,  we  think  that  the 
passage  in  the  judgment  in  HeUawdl  v.  Eastwood  does  state  the  true 
principles,  though  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  were  in  tliat  case 
correctly  applied  to  the  facts.  The  court  in  their  judgment  deter- 
mine what  they  have  just  declared  to  be  a  question  of  fact  thus:  "The 
object  and  purpose  of  the  connection  was  not  to  improve  the  inherit- 
ance, but  merely  to  render  the  machines  steadier  and  more  capable  of 
convenient  use  as  chattels."  Mr.  Field  was  justified  in  saying,  as  he 
did  in  his  argument,  that  as  far  as  the  facts  are  stated  in  the  report 
they  are  very  like  those  in  the  present  case,  except  that  the  tenant 
who  put  the  mules  up  cannot  have  been  supposed  to  intend  to  im- 
prove the  inheritance  (if  by  that  is  meant  his  landlord's  reversion), 
but  only  at  most  to  improve  the  property  whilst  he  continued  tenant 
thereof;  and  he  argued  with  great  force  that  we  ought  not  to  act  on  a 
surmise  that  there  were  any  special  facts  or  findings  not  stated  in  the 
report,  but  to  meet  the  case,  as  shewing  that  the  judges  who  decided 
HeUaweU  v.  Eastwood  thought  that  articles  fixed  in  a  manner  very 
like  those  in  the  case  before  us  remained  chattels;  and  this  is  felt  by 
some  of  us  at  least  to  be  a  weighty  argument.  But  that  case  was 
decided  in  1851.  In  1853  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had,  in  WUt- 
shear  v.  Cotterill,  to  consider  what  articles  passed  by  the  conveyance 
in  fee  of  a  farm.  Among  the  articles  in  dispute  was  a  threshing 
machine,  which  is  described  in  the  report  thus:  "The  threshing 
machine  was  placed  inside  one  of  the  bams  (the  machinery  for  the 
horse  being  on  the  outside),  and  there  fixed  by  screws  and  bolts  to 
four  posts  which  were  let  into  the  earth."  Hdlawdl  v.  Eastwood  was 
cited  in  the  argument.  The  court  (without,  however,  noticing  that 
case)  decided  that  the  threshing  machine,  being  so  annexed  to  the 
land,  passed  by  the  conveyance.  It  seems  difficult  to  point  out  how 
the  threshing  machine  was  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  farm  than  the  present  looms  were  for  the  improvement  of 
the  manufactory;  and  in  Mather  v.  Fraser,  2  K.  &  J.  636;  25  L.J. 
(Ch.)  361,  Wood,  V.C,  who  was  there  judge  both  of  the  fact  and  the 
law,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  machinery  affixed  not  more  firmly 
than  the  articles  in  question  by  the  owner  of  the  fee  to  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  trade  there,  became  part  of  the  land.  This 
was  decided  in  1856.  And  in  Walmsley  v.  Milne,  7  C.B.  (N.S.)  115; 
29  L.J.  (C.P.)  97,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  after  having  their 
attention  called  to  a  slight  misapprehension  by  Wood,  V.C,  of  the 
effect  of  HellaweU  v.  Eastwood,  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  is  stated  by 
them,  at  p.  131,  "that  we  are  of  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  were  all  firmly  annexed  to  the  freehold  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  inheritance,  and  not  for  any  temporary  purpose.  The 
bankrupt  was  the  real  owner  of  the  premises,  subject  only  to  a  mort- 
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gage  which  vested  the  legal  title  in  the  mortgagee  until  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed.  The  mortgagor  first  erected  baths, 
stables  and  a  coach-house,  and  other  buildings,  and  then  supplied 
them  with  the  fixtures  in  question  for  their  permanent  improvement. 
As  to  the  steam-engine  and  boiler,  they  were  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  baths.  The  hay-cutter  was  fixed  into  a  building  adjoining  the 
stable  as  an  important  adjunct  to  it,  and  to  improve  its  usefulness 
as  a  stable.  The  malt-mill  and  grinding-stones  were  also  permanent 
erections,  intended  by  the  owner  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  premises. 
They  therefore  resemble  in  no  particular  (except  being  fixed  to  the 
building  by  screws)  the  mules  put  up  by  the  tenant  in  Hellawell  v. 
Eastwood"  It  is  stated  in  a  note  to  the  report  of  the  case  that,  on  a 
subsequent  day,  it  was  intimated  by  the  court  that  Mr.  Justice 
WiLLBS  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  articles  in 
question  were  not  chattels.  The  reason  of  his  doubt  is  not  stated,  but 
probably  it  was  from  a  doubt  whether  the  Exchequer  had  not,  in 
HeUawdl  v.  Eastwood,  shewn  that  they  would  have  thought  that  the 
articles  were  not  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  inheritance, 
and  from  deference  to  that  authority.  The  doubt  of  this  learned 
judge  in  one  view  weakens  the  authority  of  Walmsley  v.  Milne,  but 
in  another  view  it  strengthens  it,  as  it  shews  that  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  hay-cutter,  which  was  not  more 
firmly  fixed  than  the  mules  in  HeUaweli  v.  Eastwood,  must  be  taken 
to  form  part  of  the  land,  because  it  was  "put  up  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
stable,  and  to  improve  its  usefulness  as  a  stable,"  was  deliberately 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  judgment;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
WiLLES,  J.,  though  doubting,  did  not  dissent.  Walmsley  v.  Milne 
was  decided  in  1859.  This  case  and  that  of  WiUshear  v.  Cotterill  seem 
authorities  for  this  principle,  that  where  an  article  is  affixed  by  the 
owner  of  the  fee,  though  only  affixed  by  bolts  and  screws,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  land,  at  all  events  where  the  object  of  set- 
ting up  the  articles  is  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  premises  to  which  it 
is  annexed  for  the  purposes  to  which  those  premises  are  applied.  The 
threshing  machine  in  Wiltshear  v.  Cotterill  was  affixed  by  the  owner 
of  the  fee  to  the  bam  as  an  adjunct  to  the  bam,  and  to  improve  its 
usefulness  as  a  bam,  in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  hay-cutter  in 
Walmsley  v.  Milne  was  affixed  to  the  stable  as  an  adjunct  to  it,  and 
to  improve  its  usefulness  as  a  stable.  And  it  seems  difficult  to  say 
that  the  machinery  in  Mather  v.  Eraser  was  not  as  much  affixed  to 
the  mill  as  an  adjunct  to  it  and  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  mill 
as  such,  as  either  the  threshing  machine  or  the  hay-cutter.  If,  there- 
fore, the  matter  were  to  be  decided  on  principle,  without  reference  to 
what  has  since  been  done  on  the  faith  of  the  decisions,  we  should  be 
much  inclined,  notwithstanding  the  profound  respect  we  feel  for 
everything  that  was  decided  by  Parke,  B.,  to  hold  that  the  looms 
now  in  question  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  part  of  the  land.  But  there 
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is  another  view  of  the  matter  which  weighs  strongly  with  us.  Hella^ 
well  V.  Eastwood  was  a  decision  between  landlord  and  tenant,  not  so 
likely  to  influence  those  who  advance  money  on  mortgage  as  Mather 
V.  FraseTf  which  was  a  decision  directly  between  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee.  We  find  that  Mather  v.  FraseVy  which  was  decided  in 
1856,  has  been  acted  upon  in  Boyd  v.  Shorrockj  Law  Rep.  5  Eq.  72, 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  LongboUom  v.  Berry,  Law  Rep. 
5  Q.B.  123,  and  in  Ireland  in  Re  Dawson,  Ir.  Law  Rep.  2  Eq.  222. 
These  cases  are  too  recent  to  have  been  themselves  much  acted  upon, 
but  they  shew  that  Mather  v.  Eraser  has  been  generally  adopted  as 
the  ruling  case.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  much  money  has, 
during  the  last  sixteen  years,  been  advanced  on  the  faith  of  the  deci- 
sion in  Mather  v.  Eraser,  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  law  as  to 
what  is  the  security  of  a  mortgagee  should  be  settled;  and  without 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  decision  only  sixteen  years  old  should  be 
upheld,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  principle  that  communis  error  facit 
jus,  we  feel  that  it  should  not  be  reversed  unless  we  clearly  see  that  it 
is  wrong.  As  already  said,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  if  it 
were  res  Integra  we  should  find  the  same  way.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  the  judgment  below  should  be  afiSrmed. 

Judgment  [for  the  plaintiffs]  affirmed. 


HUBBELL  V.  EAST  CAMBRIDGE  BANK. 

132  Mass.  447.     1882. 

Replevin  of  ''one  large  engine  lathe,  one  small  engine  lathe,  one 
Ames  iron  planer  and  one  upright  drill."  The  case  was  submitted  to 
the  Superior  Court,  and,  after  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  to  this  court 
on  appeal,  upon  agreed  facts  in  substance  as  follows:  — 

The  articles  replevied,  at  the  time  the  mortgage  hereinafter  named 
was  made,  and  at  the  time  this  action  was  brought,  were  in  a 
building  in  Somerville,  owned  and  used  by  the  American  Art  Foun- 
.dry  Company  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  metallic  castings 
and  metallic  goods,  and  were  suitable  for  and  used  in  said  manu- 
facture. 

On  October  25,  1875,  said  company  mortgaged  to  the  defendant 
the  land  on  which  the  building  was  situated.  This  mortgage  con* 
tained  the  usual  power  of  sale,  and  was  duly  recorded.  On  September 
6,  1878,  there  being  a  default  in  the  condition  of  the  mortgage,  the 
defendant  made  an  entry  for  the  purpose  of  foreclosing  the  same;  and 
on  January  13,  1879,  duly  sold  the  premises  xmder  the  power  in  the 
',  mortgage  to  John  H.  Leighton,  who,  on  January  29,  reconveyed  the 
premises  to  the  defendant. 

On  July  27, 1877,  the  American  Art  Foundry  Company  sold  to  the 
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plaintiff  all  the  machinery,  tools,  fixtures  and  personal  property 
used  in  the  business  of  the  company  in  said  building. 

The  large  engine  lathe  named  in  the  writ  was  seven  feet  long,  three 
feet  high  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  weighed  about  1400  pounds. 
The  small  engine  lathe  was  forty-two  inches  long,  three  and  one  half 
feet  high  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  weighed  500  pounds.  The 
Ames  iron  planer  was  four  feet  long,  three  feet  high  and  twenty 
inches  wide,  and  weighed  1600  pounds.  The  upright  drill  weighed 
about  1200  pounds.  Each  of  these  machines  was  supported  on  four 
iron  legs,  which  rested  upon  a  plank  floor  of  about  two  inches  in 
thickness.  In  the  foot  of  each  leg  was  a  hole,  through  which  passed  a 
screw  of  from  one  and  one  half  to  two  inches  in  length  and  a  little  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  which  the  machines  were 
fastened  to  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  them  while  in  use. 
Each  of  these  machines  was  operated  by  a  belt  and  pulley  connected 
with  a  counter-shaft,  which  was  connected  by  a  belt  and  pulley  with 
a  line  of  main  shafting  running  through  the  building.  All  of  these 
machines  could  be  removed  without  displacing  or  materially  injuring 
any  part  of  the  building  or  land,  and  used  elsewhere  for  similar 
purposes. 

Morton,  C.J.  The  only  question  in  this  case  is  whether  the  arti- 
cles replevied  passed  to  the  defendant  as  a  part  of  the  realty  under 
its  deed  of  mortgage  from  the  American  Art  Foundry  Company. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  precise  test  by  which  to  determine 
whether  machinery  or  other  articles  attached  to  or  used  in  a  build- 
ing become  a  part  of  the  realty.  It  depends  upon  the  relations  of  the 
parties,  the  character  of  the  articles,  their  adaptation  to,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  they  are  attached  to,  or  used  in,  the  building,  and 
generally  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  indicating  the 
intention  of  the  parties.  In  the  case  of  machinery  or  other  articles, 
which  are  not  obviously  an  integral  part  of  the  realty,  the  question 
is  whether  all  the  facts  of  the  case  lead  to  the  presumption  or  infer- 
ence that  the  owner,  in  placing  th^m  in  the  building,  intended  them 
as  a  permanent  improvement  of  or  addition  to  the  realty.  If  this  is 
the  fair  presumption  or  inference,  then  a  grantee  or  mortgagee  would 
have  the  right  to  consider  them  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  realty, 
and  they  would  pass  to  him  by  his  deed.  Winslow  v.  Merchants^  Ins, 
Co,,  4  Met.  306;  Pierce  v.  George,  108  Mass.  78;  McConneU  v.  Blood, 
123  Mass.  47;  Allen  v.  Mooney,  130  Mass.  155. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  mortgage  deed  to  the  defendant  merely 
conveys  the  land  upon  which  the  building  stood,  and  contains  no 
reference  to  any  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  building.  It  therefore 
furnishes  no  indication  that  the  parties  intended  or  understood  that 
any  of  the  machines  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  realty. 

The  machines  in  question  were  not  annexed  to  the  building,  so  as 
to  indicate  that  they  were  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  realty.  Each 
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of  them  had  four  iron  legs,  which  stood  upon  the  floor,  and  were  fas- 
tened to  the  floor  by  screws  only  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  them 
when  in  use.  They  were  movable  machines,  which,  though  heavy, 
could  be  moved  without  injury  to  the  building,  and  were  equally 
adapted  for  use  elsewhere.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  adapted  to 
be  used  in  this  factory,  and  that  they  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
business,  is  not  enough  of  itself  to  impress  on  them  the  character  of 
realty.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  tools  used  by  hand  in  the 
manufacture  there  carried  on. 

The  case  cannot  be  distinguished  from  McConneU  v.  Bhod,  vibi 
supra,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  facts  agreed,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Superior  Court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  right. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Note.  —  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  decided  by  the  courts  in  the 
United  States,  dealing  with  facts  similar  to  those  in  the  principal 
case,  the  courts  have  held  the  machinery  to  be  personalty.  See 
Swift  V.  Thompson,  9  Conn.  63;  Wade  v.  Johnston,  25  Ga.  331 ;  Crane 
Iron  Works  v.  Wilkes,  64  N.J.L.  193;  Murdock  v.  Clifford,  18  N.Y.  28; 
Teaff  V.  HewiU,  1  Ohio  St.  511;  Honeymxin  v.  Thomas,  25  Or.  539; 
Zimmermann  v.  Bosse,  60  Wash.  556. 

But  cf.  Fifield  V.  Farmers'  Naiional  Bank,  148  111.  163 ;  OUumwa  MiU 
Co.  V.  Hawley,  44  Iowa  57;  Parsons  v.  Copeland,  38  Me.  537;  Lang- 
don  V.  Buchanan,  62  N.H.  657;  McRea  v.  Central  Bank,  66  N.Y.  489. 


Ex  parte  ASTBURY. 

L.  R.  4  Ch.  App.  030.     1869. 

Sir  G.  M.  Gifpard,  L.J.  The  questions  in  cases  of  this  description 
are,  for  the  most  part,  much  more  questions  of  fact  than  of  law,  for  to 
my  mind  the  law  has  been  settled,  but  the  facts  necessarily  differ 
more  or  less  in  each  particular  case. 

With  respect  to  the  law,  it  is  admitted  that  where  there  is  a  mort- 
gage of  a  manufactory,  and  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  it  is  a  fix- 
ture, that  part  passes.  We  have,  therefore,  to  determine  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  are,  in  a  proper  sense,  fixtures.  There  are  two 
dicta  which  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  us  for  the  present  purpose.  In 
Mather  v.  Eraser,  2  K.  &  J.  536,  it  was  decided  that  the  article  must 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  machine.  I  think  that  was  all  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  down  in  that  case.  The  dictum  of  Lord  Cottenham 
in  Fisher  v.  Dixon,  12  CI.  A  F.  312,  was  that  all  "belonging  to  the 
machine*'  would  pass,  and  I  should  say  in  this  case  the  proper  test 
to  lay  down  would  be  that  the  chattel  must  be  "something  which 
belongs  to  the  machine  as  part  of  it.'' 
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Now,  these  machines  were  rolling  machines,  and  there  appear  to 
be  connected  with  rolling  machines  parts  which,  beyond  aU  doubt, 
are  not  fixed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  but  it  is  in  evidence 
that  if  a  machine  is  ordered,  it  is  sent  with  one  set  of  rolls,  and  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  without  rolls  the  machine  could  not  do  any  part 
of  the  work  for  which  it  is  made.  One  set  of  rolls  clearly  passes.  But 
we  have  here  duplicate  rolls,  and  with  reference  to  them  —  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  rolls  which  can  be  considered  as,  in  any  sense,  un- 
finished, but  of  duplicate  rolls  which  have  been  actually  fitted  to  the 
machine  —  I  cannot  see  why,  if  one  set  of  rolls  passes,  the  duplicate 
rolls  should  not  pass  also.  It  comes,  in  fact,  to  this,  that  the  machine 
with  one  set  of  rolls  is  a  perfect  machine,  but  the  machine  with  a 
duplicate  set  is  a  more  perfect  machine.  I  think,  therefore,  that  each 
set  of  rolls  necessarily  belongs  to  the  machine  as  part  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  at  all  affected  by  the  dictum  of  Fitzherbert;  but  if 
it  was,  my  answer  would  be,  that  this  subject  has  been  considered 
much  more  of  late  years  than  it  was  in  olden  times,  and  that  the 
matter  decided  was  with  regard  to  a  question  of  distress.  If  it  were 
desired  to  reduce  the  question  to  an  absurdity,  it  would  be  by  sup- 
posing a  case  of  duplicate  latch  key?  to  a  door,  and  holding  that  one 
only  should  pass,  and  not  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that  whether  there 
is  one  set  of  rolls  or  a  duplicate  set,  they  are  each  part  and  parcel  of 
the  machine,  and  come  within  the  term  '^  belonging  to  the  machine  as 
part  of  it." 

Then  comes  the  case  as  to  the  different  sizes  of  rolls.  But  if  the 
duplicates  of  the  same  size  pass,  it  follows  that  the  rolls  of  different 
sizes  pass,  if  they  render  the  machine  still  more  perfect  than  if  the 
rolls  were  all  of  the  same  size. 

Then  we  come  to  another  and  different  class  of  rolls,  and  there  I 
confess  I  differ  from  the  Registrar  who  has  given  his  opinion  in  this 
case.  I  allude  to  those  rolls  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  this  machine,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  mill  for  that 
purpose,  but  had  never  been  fitted  to  the  machine,  and  which  re- 
quired something  more  to  be  done  to  fit  them  to  the  machine  in  order 
that  they  might  be  used  in  it.  I  think  that  if  a  man  mortgages  a 
machine,  and  afterwards,  the  machine  itself  being  perfect,  and  fitted 
with  rolls  and  everything  else  connected  with  it,  other  rolls  are  sent 
for  to  be  used  with  the  machine,  but  those  rolls  cannot  be  used  unless 
and  until  they  are  fitted  to  the  machine,  it  would  be  going  a  long  way 
to  say  that  the  mortgagor  should  be  compelled  to  fit  those  rolls  to  the 
machine,  and  should  be  precluded  from  saying  that  they  do  not  form 
a  part  of  the  machine. 

Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  regards  the  duplicate  rolls,  as 
regards  the  rolls  of  different  sizes,  as  regards  all  the  rolls  which  have 
been  actually  fitted  to  the  machine,  they  belong  to  the  machine  as 
part  of  the  machine  —  they  are,  in  fact,  essential  parts  of  the  ma- 
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chine.  But  I  cannot  hold  that  the  rolls  which  have  never  been  fitted 
to  the  machine,  and  have  never  been  used  in  the  machine,  and  which 
require  something  more  to  be  done  to  them  before  they  are  fitted  to 
the  machine,  belong  to  the  machine,  or  that  they  are  essential  parts 
of  it.  Therefore,  in  that  respect,  the  order  will  be  varied. 


HOPEWELL  MILLS  t;.  TAUNTON  SAVINGS  BANK. 

150  Mass.  519.     1890. 

Tort  for  the  conversion  of  certain  cotton  machinery.  The  case 
was  submitted  to  the  Superior  Court,  and,  after  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  to  this  court,  on  appeal  on  agreed  facts,  in-  substance  as 
follows:  — 

On  December  16, 1884,  the  plaintiff  corporation  became  the  owner 
of  an  estate,  consisting  of  land  with  a  cotton  mill  and  other  buildings 
thereon  and  of  an  adjacent  water  privilege,  by  which  together  with 
steam  power  the  mill  was  run.  This  estate  was  conveyed  to  the  plain- 
tiff, subject  to  a  mortgage  made  in  1876  by  the  plaintiff's  predecessor 
in  title  to  the  first-named  defendant,  which  included  the  mill  ''with 
all  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures  and  furniture  therewith  appertain- 
ing." The  mill,  when  this  mortgage  was  given  and  for  some  time 
thereafter,  was  used  only  in  making  white  or  imcolored  cotton  goods. 
Subsequently  the  machinery  in  question  was  purchased  by  the  plain- 
tiff and  by  one  of  its  predecessors  in  title,  and  placed  either  in  the  mill 
or  in  additions  erected  thereto,  and  consisted  of  a  ring  frame,  mules, 
looms  and  loom  beams,  a  skein  winder,  reel,  cop  spooler,  dresser,  four 
dobby-heads,  a  picker  head  or  beater,  and  a  cloth  brush  and  shear. 
All  this  machinery  was  put  into  the  mill,  either  for  the  better  manu- 
facture of  the  kind  of  cotton  goods  hitherto  made  there,  or  for  making 
new  varieties  of  cotton  goods,  both  colored  and  uncolored;  and  all  of 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  brush  and  shear,  which  replaced  another 
brush  then  laid  aside  as  ineffective,  was  additional  to  that  already  in 
the  mill.  The  machines,  with  the  exception  of  the  dobby-heads  and 
loom  beams,  were  large  and  heavy,  varying  in  weight  from  three 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
picker  head,  were  screwed  down  to  the  floors  of  the  rooms  in  which 
they  were  situated,  in  order  to  steady  them  when  in  use;  but  this  was 
not  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  were  so  fastened.  The  machines 
were  connected  by  pulleys,  belts,  and  shafting  with  the  power  oper- 
ating the  mill.  None  of  them  was  specially  built  for  use  in  this 
particular  mill,  and  all  could  equally  well  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses in  any  other  cotton  mill  with  the  ordinary  room  to  hold  it  and 
power  to  operate  it.  The  new  looms,  reel,  cop  spooler,  skein  winder, 
dresser,  and  dobby-heads,  which  last  were  attached  to  four  of  the  old 
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looms  in  the  mill,  were  all  put  in  for  the  making  of  new  kinds  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  but  were  equally  well  adapted  for  that  hitherto  manufac- 
tured in  the  mill.  The  reel  and  skein  winder  were  necessary  for  wind- 
ing the  colored  yam  for  the  new  colored  goods,  and  the  cop  spooler 
was  put  in  to  wind  the  yam  spun  by  the  new  mules.  The  dresser 
was  heated  by  a  system  of  steam  pipes  within  it,  connected  with  the 
main  boiler  of  the  mill.  The  loom  beams,  each  of  which  formed  an 
essential  part  of  a  loom,  were  purchased  and  placed  in  the  mill  to 
facilitate  the  weaving  of  the  new  kinds  of  goods,  both  plain  and 
colored.  They  were  used  for  holding  warp,  and  were  laid  upon  the 
looms,  being  in  no  way  fastened  to  them,  and  were  steadied  by  a 
rope  with  a  weight  attached.  The  picker  head  or  beater  was  at- 
tached to  the  picker  then  in  the  mill,  which  up  to  that  time  had  had 
but  one  beater,  and  served  to  render  the  machine  more  elBfective. 
The  mill  and  additions  could  be  as  beneficially  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  textile  fabrics,  in  the  sense  that  any  cotton  mill 
could  be  so  used.  All  of  the  machines  could  be  taken  out  of  the  mill 
without  injury  to  themselves,  or  to  the  realty,  except  to  a  very  slight 
extent  by  leaving  screw  holes  in  the  floor. 

The  plaintiff,  after  all  the  above  machinery  had  been  purchased 
and  placed  in  the  mill,  operated  it  until  October  1,  1887,  and  then 
ran  out  the  stock  and  closed  the  mill,  and  ceased  to  pay  interest  on 
the  mortgage.  Thereafter  the  first-named  defendant  duly  foreclosed 
the  mortgage  for  breach  of  condition  by  a  sale  of  the  entire  estate, 
and  subsequently,  on  July  10, 1888,  conveyed  it  to  the  other  defend- 
ants, Cyrus  G.  Beebe  and  Frederick  Beebe,  the  deed  to  them  includ- 
ing the  ''machinery,  tools,  and  furniture  thereto  appertaining  and 
belonging."  The  Beebes  entered  into  possession,  the  machinery  in 
question  being  at  the  time  still  affixed  to  the  mill  as  above  stated, 
and  not  since  detached,  and  at  once  began  to  operate  the  mill  as  a 
cotton  mill,  using  all  the  machinery,  and  refused  to  give  it  up  or  to 
allow  the  plaintiff  to  take  it,  although  due  demand  was  made  on 
them  therefor. 

If  upon  these  facts  the  plaintiff  could  recover,  judgment  was  to  be 
entered  in  its  favor;  otherwise,  judgment  was  to  be  for  the  defend- 
ants. 

Knowlton,  J.  This  case  is  submitted  on  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts;  and,  since  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff,  there  must 
be  judgment  for  the  defendants  imless  the  facts  stated  establish 
the  plaintiff's  title. 

There  is  some  conflict  of  authority,  in  different  jurisdictions,  in 
regard  to  the  question  when  machines  placed  in  a  building  become 
fixtures  which  pass  with  a  conveyance  of  the  real  estate.'  In  this 
commonwealth  the  general  principles  applicable  to  such  cases  have 
often  been  considered,  and  are  well  established;  but  there  is  fre- 
quently difficulty  in  the  application  of  them  to  particular  cases. 
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The  character  of  the  property,  as  real  or  personal;  may  be  fixed  by 
contract  with  the  owner  of  the  real  estate  when  the  article  is  put  in 
position;  but  such  a  contract  cannot  alfect  the  rights  of  a  mortgagee, 
or  of  an  innocent  purchaser  without  notice  of  it.  Hunt  v.  Bay  State 
Iron  Co.y  97  Mass.  279.  Thompson  v.  Vinton,  121  Mass.  139.  SotiOi- 
bridge  Savings  Bank  v.  Exeter  Machine  Works,  127  Mass.  542,  545. 
Case  Manuf.  Co.  v.  Garven,  45  Ohio  St.  289.  Except  in  cases  where  a 
contract  determines  the  question,  a  machine  placed  in  a  building  is 
found  to  be  real  estate  or  personal  property  from  the  external  indica- 
tions which  show  whether  or  not  it  belongs  to  the  building  as  an 
article  designed  to  become  a  part  of  it,  and  to  be  used  with  it  to  pro- 
mote the  object  for  which  it  was  erected,  or  to  which  it  has  been 
adapted  and  devoted,  —  an  article  intended  not  to  be  taken  out  or 
used  elsewhere,  unless  by  reason  of  some  unexpected  change  in  the 
use  of  the  building  itself.  The  tendency  of  the  modem  cases  is  to 
make  this  a  question  of  what  was  the  intention  with  which  the  ma- 
chine was  put  in  place.  Turner  v.  Wentworth,  119  Mass.  459.  South- 
bridge  Savings  Bank  v.  Exeter  Machine  Works,  127  Mass.  542,  545. 
Allen  V.  Mooney,  130  Mass.  155.  Smith  Paper  Co.  v.  Servin,  130 
Mass.  511,  513.  HvbbeU  v.  East  Cambridge  Bank,  132  Mass.  447. 
Maguire  v.  Park,  140  Mass.  21.  McRea  v.  Central  National  Bank,  66 
N.Y.  489.  Hill  v.  National  Bank,  97  U.S.  450.  OUumwa  Woolen  Mill 
V.  Hawley,  44  Iowa,  57.  These  cases  seem  to  recognize  the  true  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  decisions  should  rest,  only  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  intention  to  be  sought  is  not  the  undisclosed  purpose  of  the  actor, 
but  the  intention  implied  and  manifested  by  his  act.  It  is  an  inten- 
tion which  settles,  not  merely  his  own  rights,  but  the  rights  of  others 
who  have  or  who  may  acquire  interests  in  the  property.  They  cannot 
know  his  secret  purpose;  and  their  rights  depend,  not  upon  that,  but 
upon  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  what  is  external  and  visible. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  every  fact  and  circumstance  should  be  con- 
sidered which  tends  to  show  what  intention,  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  machine  to  the  real  estate,  is  properly  imputable  to  him 
who  put  it  in  position. 

Whether  such  an  article  belongs  to  the  real  estate  is  primarily  and 
usually  a  question  of  mixed  law  and  fact.  Turner  v.  Wentworth,  119 
Mass.  459.  AUen  v.  Mooney,  130  Mass.  155.  Maguire  v.  Park,  140 
Mass.  21.  Carpenter  v.  Walker,  140  Mass.  416.  Sovihbridge  Savings 
Bank  v.  Mason,  147  Mass.  500.  But  the  principal  facts,  when  stated, 
are  often  such  as  will  permit  no  other  presumption  than  one  of  law. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no  single  criterion  by  which 
we  can  decide  the  question.  The  nature  of  the  article,  and  the 
object,  the  effect,  and  the  mode  of  its  annexation,  are  all  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  this  commonwealth  it  has  been  said  that  "whatever  is 
placed  in  a  building  subject  to  a  mortgage,  by  a  mortgagor  or  those 
claiming  under  him,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
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erected,  and  permanently  to  increase  its  value  for  occupation  or  use, 
although  it  may  be  removed  without  injury  to  itself  or  the  building, 
becomes  part  of  the  realty."  Southbridge  Sewings  Bank  v.  Mason,  147 
Mass.  500.  Pierce  v.  George,  108  Mass.  78.  This  rule  generally  pre- 
vails also  in  other  jurisdictions.  Parsons  v.  Copeland,  38  Maine,  537. 
Holland  v.  Hodgson,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  328.  LongboUom  v.  Berry,  L.  R.  5 
Q.  B.  123.  McRea  v.  Central  National  Bank,  66  N.Y.  489.  Hill  v. 
National  Bank,  97  U.S.  450.  Harlan  v.  Harlan,  15  Penn.  St.  507. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  &  Western  Railroad  v.  Oxford  Iron  Co,,  9 
Stew.  452.  Roddy  v.  Brick,  15  Stew.  218, 225.  Ottumwa  Woolen  Mill 
V.  Hawley,  4A  Iowa,  57. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  rule  is  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar. 
The  building  mortgaged  was  a  cotton  mill;  and  the  machinery  in 
controversy  was  all  procured  for  use  in  manufacturing  cotton  cloth. 
Most  of  it  was  heavy;  and  there  is  much  to  indicate  that,  while  there 
were  changes  in  the  kinds  of  goods  manufactured,  the  machines  were 
not  of  a  kind  intended  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  but  to  be  put 
in  position,  and  there  used  with  the  building  until  they  should  be 
worn  out,  or  until,  for  some  unforeseen  cause,  the  real  estate  should 
be  changed  and  put  to  a  different  use.  Of  most  of  them  it  is  said  in 
the  agreed  statement  that  they  were  fastened  to  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steadying  them  when  in  use;  but  it  is  also  said  that  this  is  not 
a  statement  of  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  were  fastened.  They 
seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  building,  and  connected  with  the 
motive  power,  with  a  view  to  permanence.  The  loom  beams  are 
essential  parts  of  the  looms;  and  although  they  are  not  fastened  to 
the  looms,  but  are  laid  upon  them  when  in  use,  they  are  no  less  real 
estate  than  those  parts  of  the  looms  which  are  annexed  to  the  realty. 
No  suggestion  is  made  in  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  property, 
which  calls  for  a  distinction  between  different  articles. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  agreed  facts  do  not  show  that  the 
machinery  was  personal  property,  for  Which  trover  can  be  main- 
tained; and  the  entry  must  be. 

Judgment  for  the  defendants. 

Note.  —  For  cases  holding  that  equipment  intended  to  be,  and 
remain,  apart  of  an  assembled  plant  is  realty,  see  Humes  v.  Higman, 
145  Ala.  215;  Kansas  City  Co.  v.  Anderson,  88  Ark.  129;  Equitable  Co, 
V.  Kmnvles,  8  Del.  Ch.  106;  Brigham  v.  Overstreet,  128  Ga.  447;  Fifield 
V.  Farmers'  Bank,  148  111.  163;  Dudley  v.  Hurst,  67  Md.  44,  51; 
Dhnng  v.  Beck,  146  Mich.  706;  Feder  v.  Van  Winkle,  53  N.J.  Eq. 
370. 
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HILLEBRAND  t^.     NELSON. 

95  N.  W.  (Neb.)  1068.     1901. 

Pound,  C.  We  are  brought,  therefore,  to  the  question  whether  the 
articles  in  controversy  were  a  part  of  the  realty,  or,  in  other  words,  fix- 
tures, so  as  to  pass  by  the  mortgage  of  the  realty.  They  are  described 
in  the  petition  as  ''the  following  goods  and  chattels,  to  wit,  fifteen 
wheelbarrows,  one  tool  box,  one  sand  box,  four  planks,  two  thousand 
square  boards  eight  by  ten  inches,  one  oil  tank  and  contents,  twenty- 
five  planks,  three  crowbars,  two  shovels,  3550  pallets."  The  mere 
enumeration  of  these  articles,  which  the  plaintiff  had  the  burden  of 
proving  to  be  a  part  of  the  realty,  is  almost  decisive.  The  ordinary 
criteria  of  a  fixture  are:  "(1)  Actual  annexation  to  the  realty,  or 
something  appurtenant  thereto;  (2)  appropriation  to  the  use  or  pur- 
pose of  that  part  of  the  realty  with  which  it  is  connected;  (3)  the 
intention  of  the  one  making  the  annexation  to  make  the  article  a 
permanent  accession  to  the  freehold,  this  intention  being  gathered 
from  the  nature  of  the  articles  affixed,  the  relation  and  situation  of 
the  person  making  the  same,  the  structure  and  mode  of  annexation, 
and  the  purpose  or  use  for  which  it  has  been  made."  Oliver  v.  Lans-- 
inQj  59  Neb.  219,  80  N.  W.  829.  These  requisites  are  not  alternative; 
they  must  concur.  Wolford  v.  Baxter,  33  Minn.  12, 21  N.  W.  744,  53 
Am.  Rep.  1 ;  Farmers^  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Minneapolis  Engines  & 
Machine  Works,  35  Minn.  543,  29  N.  W.  349;  Chase  v.  Tacoma  Box 
Co.,  11  Wash.  377,  39  Pac.  639;  Helm  v.  Gilr(yy,  20  Or.  522,  26  Pac. 
853;  Hopewell  Mills  v.  Taunton  Savings  Bank,  150  Mass.  519,  523, 23 
N.  E.  327,  6  L.  R.  A.  249,  15  Am.  St.  Rep.  235;  Ewell,  Fixtures,  21, 
22.  The  sole  basis  of  the  claim  that  the  articles  here  in  controversy 
are  fixtures  arises  from  the  fact  that  articles  of  that  kind  are  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  operation  of  the  plant.  But  this  is  far  from 
sufficient  so  long  as  they  lire  loose  and  portable,  have  no  special  or 
peculiar  adaptation  to  this  particular  plant,  and  are  either  adapted  to 
general  use  or  to  use  with  equal  efficiency  in  any  like  establishment. 
As  remarked  in  a  leading  case:  "If  adaptation  and  necessity  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  realty  be  the  sole  test  of  a  fixture,  then  the 
implements  and  domestic  animals  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
farm  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  subject  to  the  use  of  the 
land  or  its  appurtenances,  which  never  have  been  and  never  can  be 
recognized  as  such,  would  be  fixtures."  Teaff  v.  Hewitt,  1  Ohio  St. 
511,  529,  59  Am.  Dec.  634.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  decisions  of 
this  court  upon  the  question.  In  Oliver  v.  Lansing,  supra,  the  court 
said  in  passing  upon  property  used  in  a  theater:  "We  can  conceive  of 
no  rule  of  the  common  law  which  would  justify  a  court  in  holding 
that  a  piano,  a  desk  and  chair,  carpets,  curtains,  baggage  truck,  a 
stepladder,  a  center  table,  or  a  settee,  under  the  evidence,  were  real 
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property,  although  they  may  have  been  bought  by  the  parties  with 
the  intention  that  they  should  remain  permanently  in  this  building, 
and  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  until  worn  out  and  unfitted  for 
service."  Like  conclusions  have  been  reached  with  respect  to  articles 
similar  to  those  here  in  controversy  in  Hvbbdl  v.  East  Cambridge 
Savings  Bank,  132  Mass.  447, 43  Am.  Rep.  446;  Winslow  v.  Brornich, 
54  Kan.  300, 38  Pac.  275, 45  Am.  St.  Rep.  285;  Chase  v.  Tacama  Box 
Co.,  11  Wash.  377,  39  Pac.  639;  Wolfard  v.  Baxter,  33  Minn.  12,  21 
N.  W.  744,  53  Am.  Rep.  1 ;  Scudder  v.  Anderson,  54  Mich.  122,  19 
N.  W.  775. 


KINNEAR  V.  SCENIC  RAILWAYS  CO. 

223  Pa.  390.     1909. 

Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Mestrezat,  January  4,  1909: 
A  corporation,  whose  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Luna 
Park  Company,  was  incorporated  February  1,  1905,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  operating  a  park  for  the  amusement,  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  of  the  public."  By  deed  dated  January  18, 
1905,  the  company  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  thirteenth  ward 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  containing  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
acres,  on  which  it  erected  a  number  of  buildings,  improvements  and 
devices,  which  were  used  for  amusement  purposes  during  the  sum- 
mers of  the  years  1906,  1907  and  1908.  To  secure  the  payment  of 
$75,000,  the  balance  of  the  unpaid  purchase  money,  the  company 
gave  a  mortgage  on  the  premises  of  even  date  with  the  deed. 

The  park  company  by  an  agreement  dated  January  31,  1906, 
leased  to  J.  A.  Miller,  actuig  as  agent  for  the  appellant  company, 
for  the  term  of  seven  years,  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  purchased 
by  it  as  stated  above,  'including  the  Japanese  theater  building  now 
located  in  said  park,"  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  thereon  and 
operating  a  scenic  railway,  an  amusement  device  generally  known  as 
"Leap  the  Dips."  The  consideration  was  twenty-seven  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
way, settlements  to  be  made  daily.  The  agreement  provided,  inter 
alia,  that  the  park  company  at  its  option  might  appoint  a  cashier  to 
receive  all  moneys  from  sale  of  tickets;  that  the  plant  should  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  park  company; 
that  the  buildings  and  appliances  were  to  revert  to  the  park  com- 
pany upon  the  termination  of  the  lease;  also  that  the  park  company 
should  have  the  right  to  buy  the  leasehold,  with  all  the  buildings  and 
appliances  erected  and  contained  thereon,  at  the  end  of  any  park 
season  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  provided  the  purchase  was  made 
within  sixty  days  from  closing  date  of  any  park  season,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  ten  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  for  each  season  during  which 
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the  railroad  was  operated.  The  railway  was  duly  constructed  by 
Miller  and  until  the  season  of  1908  was  operated  by  him  and  the 
appellant  company,  to  whom  the  lease  was  assigned  by  Miller. 

The  park  company  borrowed  $70,000  of  the  Keystone  National 
Bank  and  secured  the  payment  of  it  by  a  second  mortgage  upon  the 
park  property,  dated  September  5,  1906,  and  duly  recorded.  The 
cashier  of  the  bank  knew  of  the  lease  to  MiUer  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage was  taken,  but  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  assigned  to  the 
appellant  company. 

As  found  by  the  trial  judge,  "Luna  Park  is  an  assemblage  of 
amusement  places  and  devices  open  to  the  public,  which  are  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  patrons  of  the  park,  an 
admission  fee  being  charged  to  the  park  as  well  as  to  the  different 
amusements  contained  within  the  park." 

In  a  proceeding  on  the  mortgage  held  by  the  Keystone  National 
Bank  against  the  park  company,  the  property  was  sold  and  pur- 
chased by  plaintiff,  the  appellee,  and  conveyed  to  him  by  the  sheriff 
by  deed  dated  March  2,  1908.  In  a  similar  proceeding  on  the  pur- 
chase money  mortgage,  the  property  was  also  sold  and  purchased  by 
the  appellee,  and  the  sheriff  conveyed  it  to  him  by  deed  dated  May 
4, 1908.  The  appellee  holds  the  property  as  agent  and  trustee  for  the 
Keystone  National  Bank,  whose  employees  and  servants  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  park  and  all  the  property  since  it  became  the 
purchaser  under  the  first  sale  by  the  sheriff. 

The  appellant  company  claiming  the  right  to  remove  the  scenic 
railway  which  it  erected  on  the  leased  premises,  the  appellee  filed  this 
bill  to  restrain  the  appellant  from  interfering  with  or  attempting  to 
remove  the  buildings  and  improvements  located  on  the  premises, 
and  erected  or  constructed  by  the  appellant  company.  The  appellee 
claims  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  property  by  virtue  of  his  purchase 
in  the  proceedings  on  the  mortgages,  and  the  appellant  company 
contends  that  the  lease  was  ended  by  the  foreclosure  of  the  first 
mortgage  and  that  therefore  it  has  the  right  to  remove  the  property 
in  dispute  as  trade  fixtures  of  a  tenant. 

The  court  below  found  all  the  material  facts,  and,  inter  alia,  the 
following:  "The  Scenic  Railway  is  one  of  the  best  patronized  and 
most  profitable  amusement  features  of  the  park.  It  is  substantially 
built,  with  superstructure  consisting  of  uprights  and  supports  im- 
bedded in  the  earth  to  a  distance  below  the  frost  Une,  and  with  the 
platforms  attached  to  the  pavilion,  or  Japanese  theater  building, 
which  is  used  as  a  ticket  oflice  and  station  for  entrance  to  and  exit 
from  the  cars.  .  .  .  The  construction  of  a  scenic  railway  is  such  that 
its  superstructure  can,  without  serious  injury  to  the  materials  used, 
be  taken  down  and  reconstructed  in  another  location.  The  removal 
and  re-erection  of  such  structures  is,  however,  of  infrequent  occur- 


rence." 
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The  learned  judge  held  that  if  the  lease  had  simply  given  Miller 
the  right  to  enter  upon  and  erect  the  scenic  railway  without  any 
other  provisions  affecting  the  question,  that  the  property  in  dispute 
might  be  considered  a  trade  fixture  and  held  to  be  subject  to  the  law 
governing  such  property;  but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  lease 
determined  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  that  it  "  clearly  indicates  an 
intention  that  the  railway  and  its  appliances  should  be  permanent 
fixtures,  and  remain  in  the  park  until  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
when  they  should  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  park  com- 
pany." He,  therefore,  held  that  the  title  to  the  property  passed  to  the 
appellee  as  purchaser  of  the  land  under  the  mortgages.  The  injunc- 
tion was  granted  bs  prayed  for  in  the  bill,  and  the  defendant  has 
taken  this  appeal. 

We  think  the  learned  trial  judge  was  correct  in  holding  that  the 
property  in  dispute  was  a  part  of  the  realty  and  passed  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  sale  made  under  the  proceedings  on  the  mortgage.  The 
character  of  the  property,  whether  personal  or  a  part  of  the  real 
estate,  must  be  determined  by  the  covenants  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment of  January  31,  1906.  That  agreement,  read  in  the  light  of  all 
the  circumstances,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  as 
to  the  character  of  the  property.  As  observed  above,  the  Luna  Park 
Company  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  operating  an  amuse- 
ment park.  The  sixteen  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  corporation  were 
purchased  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  corporation.  The  object 
the  company  had  in  obtaining  title  to  the  land  in  Pittsburg  was  to 
make  it  a  place  ''for  the  amusement,  entertainment  and  recreation 
of  the.public."  The  company  erected  various  devices  on  the  premises 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public  and  has  continuously  operated  the 
property  as  a  place  of  amusement  since  the  erection  and  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  charter  was  obtained  by  the 
Luna  Park  Company  and  of  the  fact  that  the  land  was  purchased  by 
the  company  to  carry  out  the  purpose,  there  can  be  no  diflSculty  in 
determining  that  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  lessor  and  lessee  that  the  scenic  railway  should  be  annexed  to  the 
real  estate  and  become  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  park.  The 
intention  which  controls  and  determines  whether  or  not  a  chattel  is 
annexed  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  realty  is  the  intention  the  parties 
had  at  the  tune  it  was  placed  upon  the  property.  Vail  v.  Weaver,  132 
Pa.  363 ;  Carver  v.  Gough,  153  Pa.  225. 

The  lease  was  for  seven  years  and  was  ''  of  a  space  in  said  park  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  thereon  an  amusement 
device."  This  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  Luna  Park  Company 
was  chartered  and  its  land  was  purchased.  In  leasing  this  space  to 
Miller,  therefore,  it  was  for  a  purpose  to  which  the  lessor  was  devot- 
ing the  balance  of  the  park,  and  instead  of  the  park  company  erecting 
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the  device^  it  leased  the  space  of  ground  to  Miller  for  the  like  purpose 
of  erecting  and  operating  the  railway  for  a  limited  time.  Under  the 
covenants  of  the  lease,  the  scenic  railway  was  practically  under 
the  control  of  the  lessor  like  the  other  amusement  devices  con- 
structed and  operated  on  the  park  premises.  As  said  by  the  court  in 
Thompson  Scenic  Railway  Company  v.  Youngy  90  Md.  278:  "It 
(scenic  railway)  was  only  available  for  pleasure  resorts  and  had  no 
general  utility."  After  the  lease  expired,  it  could  be  utilized  by  the 
park  company  in  the  operation  of  the  park  as  a  place  of  amusement. 
By  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  railway  was  attached  to  and  became 
a  part  of  the  Japanese  theater  building  on  the  park  property  and 
lOwned  by  the  park  company.  The  lessor  company  had  the  authority 
to  appoint  a  cashier  to  receive  all  the  moneys  from  the  sale  of  admis- 
sion tickets  to  the  railway.  The  railway  was  at  all  times  subject  to 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  park  company.  The  consideration  to 
be  paid  the  company  was  twenty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the  railway,  and  it  was  to  be  paid 
daily.  In  addition  to  these  provisions,  it  is  specifically  provided  in 
the  lease  that  the  buildings  and  appUances  erected  by  the  lessee  were 
to  revert  to  the  lessor  upon  the  termination  of  the  lease;  and  further 
that  the  lessor  was  to  have  the  right  to  buy  the  leasehold  with  the 
buildings  and  appliances  at  the  end  of  any  park  season  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lease  by  pa3dng  ten  per  cent  less  than  the  original 
cost  for  each  season  during  which  the  railway  device  had  been  oper- 
ated. These  several  provisions  of  the  lease  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  intention  of  both  parties  at  the  time  the  instrument  was 
executed  and  the  scenic  railway  was  erected  on  the  park  premises. 
The  manifest  purpose  of  the  lessor  was  to  add  another  attractive 
amusement  to  its  park.  As  we  have  said,  it  could  have  constructed 
the  railway;  but  it  preferred  to  lease  the  space  of  ground  and  permit 
the  lessee  to  construct  and  ox)erate  the  device  for  a  limited  time.  In- 
stead of  erecting  a  railway  itself  and  receiving  all  the  receipts  from 
its  operation,  it  gave  the  lessee  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  it 
by  paying  the  lessor  a  certain  percentage  of  the  receipts.  At  any 
time,  however,  the  lessor  had  the  right,  by  its  cashier,  to  receive  all 
the  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the  device,  and  thereby  practically 
control  the  financial  part  of  the  operation  of  the  railway.  As  con- 
clusively showing,  however,  that  the  improvement  was  to  be  perma- 
nent, it  was  agreed  that  the  railway  should  become  the  property  of 
the  lessor  at  the  termination  of  the  lease.  This  stipulation,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  lease,  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  lease 
and  the  construction  of  the  device.  If,  as  clahned  by  the  lessee,  the 
railway  was  intended  to  be  a  trade  fixture  removable  during  the 
term,  contrary  to  the  implied  covenant  that  it  should  remain  during 
the  term  and  the  express  covenant  that  it  was  to  revert  to  the  lessor 
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at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  parties  should  have  so  stipulated  in  their 
contract.  Presumably  the  parties  intended  exactly  what  they 
agreed  to  in  the  lease.  They  have  there  contracted  that  the  device 
shall  revert  to  the  lessor  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  Manifestly  this 
stipulation  was  to  enable  the  lessor  to  continue  its  use  on  the  park 
premises.  The  lessor  could  advantageously  utilize  it  at  the  very  place 
it  was  constructed;  and  while  it  could  be  removed  by  the  lessee,  yet 
it  would  be  at  a  loss  to  him.  There  was  therefore  a  substantial  reason 
why  the  device  should  remain  on  the  premises  at  the  place  it  was 
constructed,  and  this  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  intention 
of  the  parties  as  disclosed  by  their  agreement. 

The  leasehold  could  be  purchased  by  the  lessor  at  the  end  of  any 
park  season  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease.  This  does  not  show, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  railway 
should  not  permanently  remain  in  the  park.-  It  is  simply  a  stipula- 
tion in  the  agreement  that  the  leasehold  acquired  by  the  lessee  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  lessor  by  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
sum.  The  lessor  could  avail  itself  of  this  option,  or  it  could  await  the 
termination  of  the  lease  and  pay  nothing.  The  lessee  could  not  remove 
the  device  on  failure  of  the  lessor  to  exercise  the  option.  The  lessee 
company  was  compelled  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  park  premises 
whether  the  lessor  exercised  its  option  to  purchase  or  not.  An  execu- 
tion creditor  of  the  lessee  could  not  have  levied  upon  and  sold  the 
railway,  nor  could  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  have  removed  it.  That 
manifestly  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the 
parties.  The  railway  was  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  lessee  or 
its  creditors  to  the  extent  of  permitting  its  removal  from  the  lessor's 
premises  during  a  continijance  of  the  term.  The  lessor  had  a  right 
not  only  to  have  the  railway  remain  on  the  park  premises,  but  also 
to  have  it  operated  thereon  so  that  it  could  receive  its  per  cent  of 
gross  receipts  during  the  lease.  The  removal  of  the  property  by  the 
lessee  or  its  creditors  would  have  been  a  deprivation  of  this  right 
which,  on  application  of  the  lessor,  the  courts  would  prevent.  The 
clear  and  undoubted  purpose,  therefore,  was  that  the  railway  should 
remain  on  the  park  premises  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  and 
thereafter  revert  to  the  lessor. 

As  the  agreement  between  the  parties  fixes  the  character  of  the 
improvement,  we  need  not  determine  whether  the  device  is  a  trade 
fixture  and  would  have  been  removable  during  the  term  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  declaring  it  to  have  been  permanently  an- 
nexed to  the  real  estate.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  appellant  com- 
pany has  furnished  us  an  exhaustive  brief,  but  none  of  the  cases 
control  this  case  in  its  favor.  In  the  cases  cited  by  the  counsel  in 
which  there  was  an  agreement,  the  court  construed  the  contract 
to  authorize  the  removal  of  the  improvement.  In  Thompson  Scenic 
Railway  Company  v.  Young,  90  Md.  278,  cited  by  the  appellant,  it 
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was  specifically  provided  that  the  right  and  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty should  remain  in  the  contractor  (the  claimant)  and  should  not 
vest  in  the  tenant  for  whom  it  was  constructed  until  it  was  paid  for. 
Hence  it  was  held  that  on  failure  of  the  tenant  without  having  paid 
for  the  railway,  it  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  realty  and  belong  to 
the  landlord.  HiU  v.  Sewald,  53  Pa.  271,  was  simply  a  hiring  of  chat- 
tels and  there  was  no  intention  of  annexing  them  to  the  freehold.  In 
Lemar  v.  MileSy  4  Watts,  330,  the  fixture  was  held,  under  the  con- 
tract, to  be  x)ersonal  property,  and  that  the  event  had  not  occurred 
which  was  to  make  it  the  property  of  the  landlord.  This  case  was 
followed  in  Watts  v.  Lehman,  107  Pa.  106.  Both  cases  were  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  But  even  in  such  cases  it  has  been  distinctly 
ruled  by  this  court  in  Harris  v.  Kelley,  10  Sadler,  185,  that  a  creditor 
could  not  seize  and  sell  the  personal  property  placed  by  a  tenant  on 
leased  property  under  a  lease  containing  a  clause  providing  that  ''all 
improvements  erected  or  placed  in  said  building  to  be  and  remain  at 
the  expiration  of  this  lease  the  property  of  the  lessor." 

But  the  case  in  hand  is  not  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  be- 
tween one  who  holds  title  to  the  premises  by  virtue  of  a  sale  on  a 
judgment  obtained  on  a  mortgage  given  prior  to  the  lease,  and  a 
lessee  of  the  mortgagor.  We  have  been  referred  to  no  case  which  rules 
that  the  property  in  question  would  be  held  to  be  a  trade  fixture  with 
the  title  in  the  lessee  as  against  a  prior  mortgs^ee  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  The  same  rule  as  to  ownership  of  property  in 
chattels  annexed  to  realty  prevails  between  a  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee as  between  a  grantor  and  grantee  (Gunders(m  v.  SwarOtovt, 
[Wis.]  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  860;  McFadden  v.  AUen,  134  N.Y.  489);  and 
in  either  case  it  operates  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  mortgagee  or 
grantee  than  the  landlord  where  his  title  is  assailed  by  a  lessee. 

We  are  clear  that  under  the  contract  in  this  case  the  scenic  railway 
was  placed  on  the  lessor's  realty  as  a  permanent  improvement,  and 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  both  parties  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  device.  The  parties  might  have  provided  otherwise 
but  they  did  not  do  so,  and  in  the  language  of  CMef  Justice  Paxson 
in  Carver  v.  Gough,  153  Pa.  225,  229:  "While  it  may  be  a  hardship  to 
the  appellant  to  deny  his  right  to  remove  the  buildii\g9,  we  cannot 
see  our  way  clear  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  consistent  with  the 
recognized  rules  of  law." 

The  decree  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed. 
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STATE  V.  MARTIN. 

141  N.C.  832.     1906. 

Indictment  against  Reed  Martin;  beard  by  Judge  R.  B.  Peebles 
and  a  jury,  at  tbe  February  Term,  1906,  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Forsyth. 

The  defendant,  Reed  Martin,  was  indicted  with  Henry  Revels  for 
wilfully  and  wantonly  injuring  an  electric  street  car  by  breaking  its 
windows  with  a  rock.  The  grand  jury,  as  appears  from  the  endorse- 
ments on  the  indictment,  returned  "not  a  true  bill"  as  to  Henry 
Revels  and  a  "true  biU"  as  to  Reed  Martin. 

Walker,  J.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  his  argument 
before  us  relied  chiefly  upon  the  position  that  the  street  car  was  not 
personal  property,  and  therefore  that  the  alleged  offense  was  not 
within  the  language  or  the  meaning  of  section  3676  of  the  Revisal. 
He  therefore  contended  that  the  judgment  should  be  arrested.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  indictment  where  the  car  was  when  it  was 
injured  by  the  defendant,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  it  was  then 
being  operated  on  the  track  of  the  Fries  Power  Company  in  the  city 
of  Winston.  The  defendant's  prayer  for  instructions  is,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient to  raise  this  question,  apart  from  the  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, though  it  does  not  distinctly  point  out  this  as  a  defect  in  the 
evidence  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  variance.  We  wiU  assume  that  the  point  is  sufficiently  pre- 
sented, as  it  was  clearly  intended  to  be. 

The  method  of  chan^g  property,  personal  in  its  nature,  into  re- 
alty is  well  settled  in  the  law.  Such  property  does  not  become  realty 
by  mere  use  in  connection  with  the  land,  for  if  that  were  true,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  though  used  only  for  agricultural  purposes, 
would  thereby  become  apart  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  a  chattel 
has  become  a  part  of  the  realty  must  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  The  mere  intention  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  freehold,  though  it  may  enter  largely  into  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  permanency  {Foote  v.  Goochf  96  N.C.  270),  is  not, 
by  itself,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  so.  There  must  be 
some  kind  of  physical  annexation  of  the  thing  to  the  land,  though  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  union  is  not  material,  if,  in  fact,  it  be 
annexed.  The  annexation  is  in  some  cases  by  gravitation  alone  or,  in 
other  words,  the  thing  is  kept  in  position  by  its  own  weight,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  planks  laid  down  as  the  upper  floor  of  a  gin  house  and  used 
to  spread  cotton  seed  upon,  though  not  nailed  or  otherwise  fastened 
to  the  building.  Bryan  v.  Lavrrence,  50  N.C.  337;  Laiham  v.  Blakely^ 
70  N.C.  368.  In  such  a  case  the  planks  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  structure  and  essential  to  its  occupation,  use  and  enjoy- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  the  trade  or  business  to  which  it  is  adapted 
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and  has  been  appropriated.  Latham  v.  Blaikdy,  supra;  Railroad  v. 
Dealy  90  N.C.  110.  They  have,  as  it  were,  a  permanent  and  fixed 
position,  and  are  in  a  certain  sense  stationary  —  not  movable,  so  as 
to  be  in  one  place  to-day  and  in  another  to-morrow.  "  The  very  idea 
of  a  fixture,"  says  the  court,  in  Beardsley  v.  OrUario  Bank,  31  Bar- 
bour, at  p.  630,  ''is  of  a  thing  fixed  or  attached  to  something  as  a 
permanent  appendage,  and  implies  firmness  in  position.  But  that 
which  becomes  by  annexation  a  part  of  the  soil  is  something  more 
than  a  fixture,  and  requires  at  least  as  much  permanence  as  to  con- 
stitute a  fixture.   The  maxim,  Quicquid  plantatvr  solo,  solo  cedit, 
which  tersely  expresses  the  principle,  makes  the  affixing  of  the  chat- 
tel to  the  soil  the  test  by  which  it  is  declared  to  belong  to  the  soil. 
Hence,  courts,  in  determining  the  questions  that  have  arisen,  have 
looked  at  the  mode  and  intention  of  annexation,  the  object  and  cu^ 
tomary  use  of  the  thing  annexed,  and  in  determining  the  intention, 
the  character  of  the  claimant  has  had  its  weight."  And  again  at  page 
635,  the  court,  in  discussing  the  difference  between  railroad  cars  and 
a  loom  in  a  factory,  says  that  the  latter  are  permanently  placed, 
although  not  strongly  affixed,  while  rolling  stock  is  incapable  of  per- 
manenpe  or  of  being  annexed  in  any  one  place,  as  it  is  intended  for 
and  the  whole  use  is  in  its  locomotive  facilities,  and  the  court  then 
proceeds:  "The  term  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  designated,  'rolling 
stock,'  implies  the  very  reverse  of  annexation  and  a  permanent  fix- 
ture. It  is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  railroad,  but  is 
not  a  part  of  the  railroad  itself.  It  is  an  accessory  to  the  trade  and 
business  of  the  road,  and  not  to  the  road  itself.  The  road  is  com- 
pleted when  the  bed  is  graded,  the  superstructure  laid,  the  rails  put 
down,  and  everything  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  locomotives 
and  cars;  it  is  equipped  when  the  rolling  stock  and  all  other  necessary 
appliances  and  facilities  for  business  are  finished  and  put  upon  it  for 
use."  That  seems  to  be  the  leading  case  in  the  books.  The  opinion 
delivered  by  Judge  Allen  (afterwards  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals) 
is  devoted  to  a  careful  discussion  of  the  subject  and  goes  fully  into 
the  authorities.  It  is  well  considered  and  has  been  followed  as  a 
controlling  precedent  in  several  subsequent  cases.   A  decision  by  the 
same  court,  in  which  the  question  is  also  learnedly  and  ably  treated 
and  the  same  conclusion  reached,  is  Stevens  v.  Railroad,  31  Barbour, 
590.   The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  expr^sly  affirmed 
those  cases  and  approved  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  de- 
cided. Randall  v.  Elwell,  52  N. Y.  521 ;  Hoyle  v.  Railroad,  54  N.Y. 
314.  To  the  same  effect  are  State  Treasurer  v.  Railroad,  28  N.J.L.  21, 
and  Williamson  v.  Railroad,  29  N.J.  Eq.  311.  In  the  last  cited  case 
it  is  said,  at  pages  329  and  331,  "The  criterion  for  determining 
whether  property  ordinarily  regarded  as  personal  property  becomes 
annexed  to  and  part  of  the  realty,  is  the  union  of  three  requisites:  1. 
Actual  annexation  to  the  realty  or  something  appurtenant  thereto 
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2.  Application  to  the  use  or  purpose  to  which  that  part  of  the  realty 
with  which  it  is  connected  is  appropriated.  3.  The  intention  of  the 
party  making  the  annexation  to  make  a  permanent  accession  to  the 
freehold.  Tested  by  the  foregoing  criterion,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
rolling  stock  of  a  railroad  must  be  regarded  as  chattels  which  have 
not  lost  their  distinctive  character  as  personalty  by  being  aflGb^ed  to 
and  incorporated  with  the  realty.  It  is  true  that  engines  and  cars  are 
adapted  to  move  on  the  track  of  the  railroad,  and  are  necessary  to 
transact  the  business  for  which  the  railroad  was  designed.  But  unat- 
tached machinery  in  a  factory,  the  implements  of  husbandry  on  a 
farm,  and  furniture  in  a  hotel,  are  similarly  adapted  for  use  in  the 
factory,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  hotel,  and  are  equally  essential  to  the 
profitable  prosecution  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  employed. 
When  regard  is  had  to  the  fundamental  and  necessary  condition 
under  which  the  law  permits  chattels  to  become  a  part  of  the  realty, 
engines  and  cars  and  the  rolling  stock  of  a  raihroad  utterly  fail  to 
answer  the  requirement  of  the  law."  It  does  not  appear  in  this  case 
that  the  power  company  owned  the  land  on  which  its  rails  were  laid 
and  over  which  its  cars  ran.  Indeed,  it  must  be  that  it  did  not,  and 
this  is  the  fair  inference.  The  only  right  it  had,  in  respect  to  the  land, 
was  a  license  to  use  the  streets  of  the  city  for  the  operation  of  its 
line  of  railway.  This  being  so,  it  had  no  land  of  its  own  to  which  it 
could  annex  its  personal  property  and  thereby  convert  it  into  realty. 
Having  only  a  right  to  use  the  land  for  a  definite  purpose  and  subject 
to  its  joint  occupation  and  use  by  the  city  and  its  citizens,  so  far  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  or  otetruct  the  use  by  the  company,  we 
cannot  supx)Ose  that  either  of  the  parties  intended  that  the  nature  of 
the  property,  that  is  the  cars,  shoidd  be  changed  from  personalty  into 
that  of  realty.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  holding  that  such  a 
change  was  contemplated  or  that  it  was  wrought  by  a  mere  use  of  the 
streets  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  cars  were  in  no  way 
actually  and  physically  attached  to  the  realty,  nor  were  they  con- 
structively so  annexed,  the  latter  method  implying  that  there  exists 
both  adaptation  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  and  localization  in  use 
as  obvious  elements  of  distinction  from  mere  chattels  personal,  which 
are  movable  and  intended  to  be  so.  While  there  is  here  an  adapta- 
tion to  use,  there  is  no  annexation,  no  immobility  from  weight  and 
no  localization  in  use.  Were  the  same  contrivance  adopted  by  a 
tenant  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  upon  leased  lands,  his 
right  to  remove  both  cars  and  rails  would  seem  to  be  beyond  ques- 
tion. Hoyle  V.  RaUroadf  supra;  Moore  v.  VaUniine,  77  N.C.  188; 
Overman  v.  iSosser,  107  N.C.  432;  Elwes  v.  Mawe,  3  East.  38  (2 
Smith's  Leading  Cases,  9  ed.  1888,  p.  1423).  We  conclude  that  the 
cars  were  personalty  so  as  to  render  a  wilful  and  wanton  injury  to 
them  criminal  under  section  3676  of  the  Revisal. 
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Note.  —  Other  cases  in  which  rolling  stock  has  been  held  to  be 
personalty  are  Neilson  v.  Iowa  R.R.  Co.,  51  Iowa  184;  WiUiamson  v. 
NJ,  Southern  R.R.  Co.,  29  N.J.  Eq.  311,  327;  Hoyle  v.  Plattsburgh 
R.R.  Co.,  54  N.Y.  314;  Chicago  Ry.  Co.  v.  Borough  of  Ft.  Howard, 
21  Wis.  44. 

See,  contra,  Palmer  v.  Forbes,  23  111.  301. 


HOOK  V.  BOLTON. 

199  Mass.  244.     1908. 

Tort  for  the  conversion  of  certain  articles  alleged  by  the  plaintifl 
to  be  chattels  but  claimed  by  the  defendant  as  fixtures  annexed  to  a 
dwelling  house  numbered  86  on  Bloomfield  Street  in  Boston  which 
she  had  purchased  at  a  foreclosure  sale.  Writ  in  the  Municipal  Court 
of  the  City  of  Boston  dated  June  27,  1904. 

On  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  the  case  was  tried  before  White, 
J.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the  plaintiff  asked  the  judge  to  give 
to  the  jury  the  following  instructions:  — 

"  1.  I  rule  that  the  gas  fixtures  and  gas  chandeliers  in  the  house 
were  personal  property  as  matter  of  law,  and  did  not  pass  by  the 
mortgage,  and  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  for 
their  value  on  June  13,  1904. 

**2.  Ordinary  steam  radiators,  detachable  from  the  pipes,  and 
suitable  for  use  in  any  building,  are  personal  property  as  matter  of 
law.  If  you  find  that  the  radiators  m  question  were  radiators  of  this 
sort,  I  rule  that  they  did  not  pass  by  the  mortgage  and  the  defend- 
ant got  no  title  to  them,  and  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover 
as  damages  their  value  on  June  13,  1904. 

''3.  Gas  stoves  of  the  kind  described  in  the  testimony  in  this  case 
are  personal  property  as  matter  of  law ;  they  did  not  pass  by  the  mort- 
gage; the  defendant  got  no  title  to  these  stoves,  and  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  recover  as  damages  their  value  on  June  13,  1904. 

"4.  Ordinary  portable  kitchen  stoves  or  ranges,  used  principally 
for  cooking,  with  hot-water  fronts,  and  with  stovepipes  running  into 
the  chimneys,  are  personal  property  as  matter  of  law;  and  stoves  or 
ranges  of  this  character  did  not  pass  to  the  mortgt^ee  or  the  defend- 
ant under  the  mortgage,  but  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  as 
damages  for  their  conversion  their  value  on  June  13, 1904. 

"5.  Ordinary  window  shades,  running  on  rollers,  and  detachable 
from  their  sockets,  are  personal  property  as  matter  of  law;  and 
window  shades  of  this  character  do  not  pass  to  the  mortgagee  or  the 
defendant  under  the  mortgage,  but  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover 
as  damages  for  their  conversion  their  value  on  June  13,  1904. 

"6.  Window  screens  and  screen  doors  of  the  ordinary  kind,  made 
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for  temporary  use  during  the  summer  months  to  keep  out  flies  and 
other  insects,  bought  ready  made  without  being  specially  manu- 
factured to  fit  this  house,  and  suitable  for  use  on  any  other  house  of  a 
generally  similar  character,  are  personal  property  as  matter  of  law; 
and  window  screens  and  screen  doors  of  tUs  character  did  not  pass  to 
the  mortgagee  or  the  defendant  under  the  mortgage,  but  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  recover  as  damages  for  their  conversion  their  value  on 
June  13, 1904." 

The  judge  refused  to  give  the  instructions  requested,  and  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  articles  referred  to  in  the  requests 
for  instructions  had  become  a  part  of  the  real  estate  by  being  an- 
nexed thereto,  or  remained  personal  property. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $23.40, 
including  interest  since  June  13,  1904;  and  the  plaintiff  alleged 
exceptions. 

The  case  was  argued  at  the  bar  in  December,  1907,  before  Knowl- 
TON,  C.J.,  Hammond,  Loring,  Brax.et,  and  Rugg,  JJ.,  and  after- 
wards was  submitted  on  briefs  to  all  the  justices. 

Knowlton,  C.J.  This  is  an  action  of  tort  to  recover  the  value  of 
certain  articles  annexed  to  a  dwelling  house  and  used  with  it.  The 
defendant  claimed  title  under  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  of  the 
real  estate.  The  plaintiff  requested  the  presiding  judge  to  rule  as  to 
several  classes  of  these  articles  that  they  were  personal  property  and 
not  fixtures. 

The  principles  of  law  applicable  to  cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
stated  many  times  in  recent  opinions  of  this  court.  In  Hopewell  Mills 
V.  Taunton  Savings  Bank,  150  Mass.  519,  521,  522,  is  this  language: 
"A  machine  placed  in  a  building  is  found  to  be  real  estate  or  personal 
property  from  the  external  indications  which  show  whether  or  not  it 
belongs  to  the  building  as  an  article  designed  to  become  a  part  of  it 
and  to  be  used  with  it  to  promote  the  object  for  which  it  was  erected 
or  to  which  it  has  been  adapted  and  devoted,  an  article  intended  not 
to  be  taken  out  or  used  elsewhere,  unless  by  reason  of  some  unex- 
pected change  in  the  use  of  the  building  itself.  The  tendency  of  the 
modem  cases  is  to  make  this  a  question  of  what  was  the  intention 
with  which  the  machine  was  put  in  place."  See  also  Wentworth  v. 
Woods  Machine  Co.,  163  Mass.  28;  Ridgeway  Stove  Co.  v.  Way,  141 
Mass.  557;  S(mthbridge  Savings  Batik  v.  Mason,  147  Mass.  500; 
Southbridge  Savings  Bank  v.  Stevens  Tool  Co.,  130  Mass.  547;  Pierce 
V.  George,  108  Mass.  78;  Leigh  v.  Taylor,  [1902]  A.  C.  157,  161.  Of 
course  the  rule  is  the  same  as  to  articles  attached  to  a  dwelling  house 
as  it  is  as  to  machines  put  into  a  factory.  As  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, "the  nature  of  the  article  and  the  object,  the  effect,  and  the 
mode  of  annexation  are  all  to  be  considered."  Generally,  the  ques- 
tion whether  an  article  attached  to  a  building  belongs  to  the  real 
estate  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact. 
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The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case 
require  us  to  sustain  the  rulings  of  the  judge  as  to  all  the  articles 
except  the  gas  stoves  and  the  curtains. 

It  is  contended  that  the  gas  fixtures  should  have  been  held  to  be 
personal  property  as  matter  of  law,  on  the  authority  of  GtUhrie  v. 
Jones,  108  Mass.  191,  and  Towne  v.  Fiske,  127  Mass.  125.  In  the 
opinion  in  each  of  these  cases  there  is  language  which  goes  beyond 
the  decision,  and  tends  to  support  the  plaintiff's  contention.  The 
later  case  merely  adopts  the  language  of  the  earlier  one.  But  in  each 
of  the  cases,  the  question  before  the  court  was  whether  the  gas  fix- 
tures, upon  the  evidence,  could  be  ruled  as  matter  of  law  to  be  a  part 
of  the  realty.  The  decision  was  simply  that  they  could  not.  We  have 
not  been  referred  to  any  case  in  which  the  court  has  decided  that  gas 
fixtures  attached  to  a  building  and  used  with  it  are,  as  matter  of 
law,  personal  property.  They  may  or  may  not  be,  according  to  the 
facts  and  circumstances  which  tend  to  show  that  they  do  or  do  not 
belong  ifi  the  building,  and  were  or  were  not  intended  to  remain 
with  it  as  a  part  of  it.  As  to  the  gas  fixtures,  the  steam  radiators, 
the  kitchen  range  and  the  window  screens  and  door  screens,  the 
judge  was  right  in  submitting  the  questions  to  the  jury,  with  proper 
instructions.  AUen  v.  Mooney,  130  Mass.  155;  Ridgeway  Stove  Co. 
V.  Way,  141  Mass.  557;  Jennings  v.  Vaheyj  183  Mass.  47. 

The  gas  stove  and  the  window  shades,  running  on  rollers,  stand 
differently.  It  may  be  that  certain  apartment  houses,  or  other  dwell- 
ing houses  designed  for  occupation  by  tenants,  are  constructed  in 
some  of  our  cities  and  intended  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  the 
introduction  of  such  gas  stoves  and  window  shades  by  the  owner, 
to  go  with  the  house  as  a  part  of  it,  for  use  by  the  tenants,  may  here- 
after be  proved  at  a  trial.  See  Jennings  v.  Vahey,  183  Mass.  47.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  mode  of  construction  and  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  houses  may  be  such  that  articles  of  this  kind  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  house  for  permanent  retention  and  use  in  the  places  where 
they  are  put.  If  it  becomes  a  practice  to  build  and  use  houses  in 
such  a  way  these  articles  may  be  put  in  as  fixtures.  As  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  we  agree  with  Lord  Halsburt  in  what  he  said  in 
Leigh  v.  Taylor,  [1902]  App.  Cas.  157, 161,  in  regard  to  the  decisions 
of  the  courts:  "The  facts  have  been  regarded  in  different  aspects, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  mode  of  ornamentation, 
and  the  mode  in  which  houses  were  built,  and  the  degree  of  attach- 
ment which  from  time  to  time  became  necessary  or  not,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  structure  which  was  being  dealt  with." 

In  the  present  case  we  discover  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  jury 
in  finding  that  the  gas  stove  and  window  shades  were  a  part  of  the 
realty.  So  far  as  appears,  the  building  in  question  was  an  ordinary 
dwelling  house  for  a  single  family,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  occupied  or  used  differently  from  common 
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dwelling  houses.  These  were  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise,  not 
peculiarly  fitted  for  use  in  this  house,  were  of  a  standard  pattern, 
loosely  affixed  and  easily  removed,  and  were  of  the  natiu*e  of  per- 
sonal property.  They  were  put  into  the  house  by  the  mortgagor, 
and  were  of  a  kind  of  articles  which  usually  are  carried  away  by  an 
outgping  occupant.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  owner  in- 
tended to  annex  them  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  real  estate. 
We  think  upon  the  evidence,  the  judge  was  wrong  in  submitting  to 
the  jury  the  question  whether  they  were  a  part  of  the  realty. 

Exceptions  siLstained. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Cunningham  v.  Seaboard  Realty  Co.,  67  N.J. 
Eq.  210. 

In  Capehart  v.  Foster,  61  Minn.  132,  the  court  said  (p.  133) :  "  Dur- 
ing all  of  said  time  these  gas  fixtures  were  screwed  to  the  ends  of  the 
gas  pipes  projecting  from  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  can  be  readily 
unscrewed.  It  is  held  by  the  great  weight  of  authority  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  such  gas  fixtures  are  not  a  part  of  the  realty, 
even  as  between  vendor  and  vendee  or  mortgagor  and  mortgagee; 
that  they  are  merely  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  —  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  lamps  and  lamp  holders,  candlesticks  and  chandeliers, 
formerly  used  to  hold  candles.  McKeage  v.  Hanover  Ins.  Co.,  81 
N.Y.  38;  Jarechi  v.  Philharmonic  Soc,  79  Pa.  St.  403;  Towne  v. 
Fiske,  127  Mass.  125;  Montague  v.  Dent,  10  Rich.  Law,  135;  Rogers 
V.  Crow,  40  Mo.  91 ;  Ewell,  Fixt.  299.  While  this  doctrine  is  rather 
doubtful  in  principle,  it  is  too  well  established  as  the  law  of  the 
country  generally  to  be  now  overturned." 

Electric  Ught  fixtures  were  held  to  be  realty  in  Canning  v.  Owen, 
22  R.I.  624. 

Hot-air  furnaces  were  held  to  be  realty  in  StockweU  v.  Campbell, 
39  Conn.  362;  Thielman  v.  Carr,  75  111.  385.  (But  cf.  Clark  v.  SkeUon, 
208  Mass.  284.)  So,  of  a  boiler,  piping  and  radiators  used  for  heating. 
Dame  v.  Wood,  75  N.H.  38.  So,  of  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus. 
Young  v.  Hatch,  99  Me.  465.  So,  of  steam  radiators.  Capehart  v. 
Foster,  61  Minn.  132.  (But  see,  contra.  National  Bank  v.  North,  160 
Pa.  303.)  So,  of  "dog  grates."   Monti  v.  Barnes,  [1901]  1  K.B.  205. 

Storm  windows  and  doors  were  held  to  be  realty  in  Roderick  v. 
Sanborn,  106  Me.  159;  Fish  Co.  v.  Young,  127  Wis.  149.  But  see, 
contra,  Peck  v.  Batchelder,  40  Vt.  233. 

Bathtubs  were  held  to  be  realty  in  Cohen  v.  Kyler,  27  Mo.  122. 

Window  screens  were  held  to  be  realty  in  Cunningham  v.  Sea- 
board Realty  Co.,  67  N.J.  Eq.  210. 

Carpets  and  curtain  poles  were  held  to  be  personalty  in  Manning 
V.  Ogden,  70  Hun  (N.Y.)  399. 

A  piece  of  ornamental  statuary,  on  the  grounds  siuxounding  a 
dwelling  house,  was  held  to  be  realty  in  Snedeker  v.  Warring,  12 
N.Y.  170. 
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CHILDRESS  V.  WRIGHT. 

2  Cold.  (Tenn.)  350.     1865. 

MiLLiQAN,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  originated  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Davidson 
County.  The  warrant  is  in  trespass,  and  the  damages  are  claimed  fpr 
the  alleged  unauthorized  removal  of  a  small  wooden  house,  which  a 
sutler  had  erected  on  the  lands  of  the  defendant.  The  magistrate 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  below,  and  the  defendant  appealed 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  when,  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the 
cause  was  tried  by  the  presiding  judge,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jury.  The  justice's  judgment  was  affirmed,  and  an  appeal  prose- 
cuted to  this  court. 

The  facts  necessary  to  be  noticed,  are  as  follows,  viz:  During  the 
time  this  part  of  the  State  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  army,  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  encamped  on  the  lands  of  the  defendant,  and  a  sut- 
ler built  a  house  thereon,  which  afterwards  he  sold  to  the  defendant 
in  error  for  forty-five  dollars.  The  building  was  constructed  of 
wood,  and  the  planks,  which  constituted  a  part  of  it,  were  nailed  to 
the  upright  posts  and  studding.  The  freehold  upon  which  it  was 
erected,  was  owned  by  the  defendant;  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  he  declared  his  purpose  to  disregard  the  sale,  and  to  appro- 
priate the  building  to  his  own  use.  And  thereupon  he  was  told  by 
the  defendant  in  error,  she  would  sue  him.  He  disregarded  this  ad- 
monition, and  hauled  off  the  plank  and  applied  them  to  other  pur- 
poses. And  this  action  is  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  the  house. 

It  is  insisted,  under  this  state  of  the  facts,  that  the  sale  by  the 
sutler  to  the  plaintiff  was  utterly  void,  and  communicated  no  title 
to  the  house;  that  it  was  a  fixture,  and  attached  to  the  freehold.  The 
law  on  that  subject,  we  think,  is  well  settled.  By  the  common  law, 
everything  affixed  to  the  freehold  was  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
freehold.  But  in  more  modem  times,  the  rigor  of  this  rule  has  been 
greatly  relaxed  in  favor  of  tenants,  and  fixtures  erected  for  the  bene- 
fit of  trade.  But  in  the  case  of  DeGraffenreid  v.  Scruggs,  4  Hum. 
454,  this  court  said:  "As  between  executor  and  heir,  and  between  the 
vendor  and  vendee,  the  original  rule  prevails,  and  whatever  is 
affibced  to  the  freehold  passes  with  it."  See,  also,  2  Kent's  Com. 
345-46. 

If  such  is  the  rule  between  executor  and  heir,  and  vendor  and 
vendee,  much  more  is  it  applicable  between  a  wrongdoer  and  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  freehold.  The  house  in  controversy,  so  far  as 
the  record  discloses  the  facts,  was  erected  without  the  permission 
of  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  or  without  any  order  of  the  military 
commander  encamping  his  troops  on  the  land;  and  when  once  erected. 
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and  attached  to  the  freehold,  it  passed  under  the  right  of  the  soil, 
and  could  not  be  sold  and  transferred  by  the  sutler  who  erected  it. 
The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  awarded. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  WiUiams  v.  VanderbiU,  145  111.  238,  251; 
Goddard  v.  Bolster,  6  Me.  427;  First  Parish  in  Sudbury  v.  Jon^es,  8 
Cush.  (Mass.)  184;  Mitchell  v.  Bridgman,  71  Minn.  360;  StiUman  v. 
Hamer,  8  Miss.  421;  Doscher  v.  Blackiston,  7  Oreg.  143;  Albert  v. 
Uhrich,  180  Pa.  283;  Huebschmann  v.  McHenry,  29  Wis.  655.  C/. 
Pennybecker  v.  McDougal,  48  Cal.  160  (erections  on  government 
land). 

If  B,  having  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  erects  structures  on 
the  land  of  A,  and  later  condemns  such  land,  B  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
A  for  the  structures  so  erected.  McClarren  v.  Jefferson  School 
Township,  169  Ind.  140;  Justice  v.  Nesguehoning  R.R,  Co.,  87  Pa.  28. 

If  C  takes  the  chattels  of  B,  and  affixes  them  to  the  realty  of  A, 
they  become  the  property  of  A.  Peck-Hammond  Co.  v.  Walnut  Ridge 
School  District,  93  Ark.  77;  Voarhees  v.  McGinnis,  48  N.Y.  278.  But 
not  if  they  may  be  removed  from  the  realty  without  doing  material 
injury  to  the  realty.  Shoemaker  v.  Simpson,  16  Kan.  43;  Cochran  v. 
Flint,  57  N.H.  514. 

B  may  wrongfully  take  the  chattels  of  A,  and  so  annex  them  to 
B's  land  that  they  cease  to  be  the  property  of  A.  Salter  v.  Sample, 
71  111.  430;  Ricketts  v.  Dorrel,  55  Ind.  470  (p.  167,  supra);  Peirce 
V.  Goddard,  22  Pick.  (Mass.)  559.  But  c/.  Eisenhaver  v.  Quinn,  36 
Mont.  368. 
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38  N.H.  429.     1859. 

Petition  for  a  new  trial.  The  petition  sets  forth  that,  in  1842, 
Timothy  Dame  was  possessed  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Farmington, 
containing  twelve  acres,  more  or  less,  of  which  the  boundaries  are 
stated.  In  that  year  the  petitioner,  Edward  Dame,  by  permission 
of  said  Timothy  Dame,  erected  on  said  tract  a  dwelling-house  and 
bam,  of  the  value  of  $500. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1853,  Timothy  Dame  conveyed  said  land 
by  deed  of  warranty  to  Daniel  W.  Dame  and  Isaac  Worster,  the 
petitionees,  reserving  the  house  and  bam,  erected  as  aforesaid  by 
the  petitioner,  with  the  right  to  remove  the  same. 

October  26,  1855,  said  Timothy,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar, 
released  to  said  Dame  and  Worster  his  right,  title  and  interest  in 
the  house  and  bam -aforesaid. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1854,  Dame  and  Worster  procured  from 
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the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  Strafford  a  writ  of 
attachment,  and  caused  it  to  be  served  on  the  petitioner,  and  therein 
demanded  of  him  a  certain  messuage,  it  being  the  same  land  before 
described.  By  accident,  mistake  or  misfortune,  the  attome3rs  em- 
ployed by  the  petitioner  filed  a  plea  or  answer,  in  which  they  claimed 
for  him  a  title  to  an  undivided  moiety  of  said  land,  and  disclaimed 
the  residue.  The  suit  was  continued  from  that  term  till  March, 
1855;  at  which  term,  through  accident,  mistake  or  misfortune,  a  de- 
fault was  entered  and  judgment  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  a  writ  of 
possession  issued,  and  the  petitioner  was  turned  out  of  possession 
of  said  buildings,  and  deprived  of  the  right  of  possession  and  right 
of  removal  of  the  same.  He  therefore  prays  a  new  trial,  or  other 
reUef. 

The  allegations  of  the  petition  are  substantially  sustained  by  the 
evidence. 

.  Bell,  J.  The  rules  of  the  common  law,  relating  to  the  rights  of 
lessor  and  lessee,  in  buildings  and  other  structures  erected  by  the 
lessee  upon  the  property  leased,  and  in  such  things  as  are  annexed 
and  affixed  to  any  buildings  or  structures  thereon,  are  liable  to  be 
changed  and  modified  in  any  way  by  the  agreements  made  by  the 
parties  on  the  subject;  and,  so  far  as  such  agreements  extend,  the 
question  is  no  longer  what  is  the  common  law,  but  what  have  the 
parties  agreed.  Am.  &  Fer.  on  Fix.  97,  103,  104;  Broom's  Maxims 
280;  Dubois  v.  KeUey,  10  Barb.  496;  2  Smith's  L.  C.  87;  Wall  v. 
Hinds y  4  Gray  273;  Smith's  L.  &  T.  352;  Foley  v.  Addenbrooke,  13 
M.  &  W.  174. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  it  has  been  settled  by 
many  decisions,  that  where  a  building  is  erected  by  one  man  upon 
the  land  of  another,  by  his  permission,  upon  an  agreement  or  under- 
standmg  that  it  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  builder,  it 
does  not  become  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  but  continues  to  be  a  per- 
sonal chattel,  and  the  property  of  the  person  who  erected  it.  In  such 
case  it  is  immaterial  what  is  the  purpose,  size,  material,  or  mode  of 
construction  of  such  building.  Van  Ness  v.  Pacard,  2  Pet.  137;  Tay- 
lor L.  &  T.,  sec.  546.  It  is  merely  personal,  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  rules  as  any  other  article  of  personal  property;  as,  for  instance, 
a  pile  of  lumber,  left  by  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  his 
premises.  Smith  v.  Benson^  1  Hill  176. 

This  principle  has  been  recognized  and  applied  in  WeUs  v.  Bannis- 
ter ^  4  Mass.  514;  Doty  v.  Gorham,  5  Pick.  489;  Marcy  v.  Darling ^  8 
Pick.  283;  Ashmun  v.  WilliamSf  8  Pick.  404;  Rogers  v.  Woodbury , 

15  Pick.  156 ;  Wall  v.  Hinds,  4  Gray  273 ;  and  see  WasKbvm  v.  Sproat, 

16  Mass.  449;  in  Osgood  v.  Howard,  6  Gr.  452;  Russell  v.  Ridiards, 
1  Fairf.  429;  HiWom  v.  Brown,  3  Fairf.  162;  Tapley  v.  Smith,  18 
Me.  12;  Doak  v.  Wiswell,  3  Heath  572;  Fuller  v.  Tabor,  4  Heath  519; 
PvUen  V.  Bdl,  5  Heath  314;  in  Barnes  v.  Barnes,  6  Vt.  388,  with 
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which  Leland  v.  Gassett,  17  Vt.  403,  is  not  inconsistent;  in  Curtis  v. 
Hoytf  19  Conn.  154;  in  Smith  v.  Benson,  1  Hill  176;  Smith  v.  Jenks^ 
1  Denio  580;  Goddard  v.  Govld,  14  Barb.  605;  Mott  v.  Palmer, 
1  Comst.  564;  Ornbvry  v.  J(me8,  21  Barb.  520;  in  Brearly  v.  Cox, 
4  Zab.  287;  in  McCracken  v.  HoH,  7  Ind.  30;  in  StiUman  v.  Homer, 
7  How.  (Miss.)  421 ;  and  in  ff own  v.  Emery,  33  N.H.  (2  Fogg)  66. 

If  in  such  case  the  owner  of  the  land  resists  the  removal  of  such 
building,  or  otherwise  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  he  will  be  liable 
in  trover  for  the  value  of  it,  either  to  the  builder  or  his  assignee. 
Osgood  V.  Howard,  6  Gr.  452;  RiLsseU  v.  Richards,  1  Fairf.  429;  Wans- 
borough  v.  Morton,  4  A.  &  E.  884;  HUbom  v.  Brown,  3  Fairf.  162; 
Smith  V.  Benson,  1  Hill  176;  Fairbam  v.  Eastwood,  6  M.  &  W.  679; 
Tapley  v.  Smith,  18  Me.  12. 

But  a  mere  refusal  or  neglect  to  deliver  it,  or  to  remove  it  from 
his  premises,  upon  a  demand  for  that  purpose,  will  not  be  evidence 
of  a  conversion,  because  the  owner  of  the  land  owes  no  duty  to  the 
builder,  but  not  to  oppose  the  removal. 

If  the  owner  of  the  land  withdraws  his  consent  that  the  building 
should  remain,  or  puts  an  end  to  the  estate  at  will  of  the  owner  of 
the  building  in  it,  the  latter  may  enter  upon  the  land,  and  peaceably 
remove  the  building,  doing  no  unnecessary  damage  to  the  owner, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  without  being  a  trespasser;  1  Taylor  L. 
&  T.  369;  Weston  v.  Woodcock,  7  M.  &  W.  14;  Woods  v.  County  of 
Cheshire,  32  N.H.  (1  Fogg)  424;  Doty  v.  Gorham,  6  Pick.  489;  Rising 
V.  Stanard,  17  Mass.  287;  Ellis  v.  Paige,  1  Pick.  49;  because  the  pro- 
prietor of  goods  and  chattels  has  authority  by  law  to  enter  the  land 
of  another  upon  which  they  are  placed,  and  remove  them,  provided 
they  are  there  without  his  default.  Ham.  N.  P.  169;  Bac.  Ab.,  Tresp., 
F,  1;  2  Rolle's  R.  55;  2  RoUe's  Ab.  566,  (I,  p.  9.);  Cro.  El.  329; 
1  Swift  Sys.  625. 

But  if  in  such  case  the  owner  of  the  building  suffers  it  to  remain 
an  unreasonable  time,  or  if  his  right  to  continue  it  terminates  by 
his  own  act  before  its  removal,  it  is  his  fault  that  it  remains  after- 
ward; and  if  he  enters  to  remove  it,  he  will  be  liable  in  trespass  for 
all  damage  done  by  him  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  but  not  for  the 
value  of  the  property  removed.  Webb  v.  Stanard,  Palm.  71 ;  Mumfard 
V.  Whitney,  15  Wend.  386;  MHUr  v.  Railroad,  6  Hill  64. 

If  the  owner  of  the  land  conveys  his  interest,  it  will  operate  as  a 
revocation  of  the  license  to  continue  the  building  upon  it;  but  the 
owner  of  the  building  will  not  be  affected  by  it  till  notice,  either 
actual  or  constructive,  of  the  revocation.  Dubois  v.  Kelly,  10  Barb. 
496;  Rising  v.  Stanard,  17  Mass.  286. 

It  has  even  been  held  that  no  interest  in  the  building  passes  by 
the  conveyance,  whether  the  purchaser  had  notice  of  the  position 
of  the  building  or  not;  RusseU  v.  Richards,  1  Fairf.  429;  Dubois  v. 
KeUy,  10  Barb.  496;  Smith  v.  Benson,  1  Hill  176;  and  if  he  is  wronged. 
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his  remedy  is  upon  the  covenants  in  his  deed ;  Matt  v.  Palmer,  1  Comst . 
564;  but  on  this  point  we  express  no  opinion. 

In  the  present  case  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  nothing  being  stated 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  house  and  bam  here  in  question  were  con- 
structed in  the  usual  manner,  and  were,  therefore,  prima  fade  a 
part  of  the  real  estate;  but  they  were  erected  by  the  petitioner  upon 
the  land  of  his  father,  by  his  express  assent  and  permission,  and 
upon  an  understanding,  almost  necessarily  implied  in  such  permis- 
sion, and  here  proved  by  the  reservation  of  the  father's  deed,  of  the 
right  to  remove  these  buildings.  They  did  not,  therefore,  become  part 
of  the  real  estate,  but  remained  merely  personal  chattels.  By  the 
father's  deed  to  the  defendants,  the  real  estate  alone  passed,  but 
these  chattels  did  not,  because  it  purported  to  convey  the  real  es- 
tate alone;  because  the  father  had  no  title  in  them  that  he  could 
rightfully  convey,  and  because  they  were  reserved  in  the  first  deed, 
and  the  second  granted  nothing  but  a  release  of  his  claim  upon  them, 
under  the  reservation  of  the  first.  The  conveyance  to  the  defend- 
ants upon  notice  put  an  end  to  the  license  to  continue  these  build- 
ings on  the  land  sold,  or  to  remove  them;  but  the  law  gave  to  the 
petitioner  a  right  to  retain  them,  and  to  remove  them  during  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  notice  of  that  sale.  After  the  lapse  of  such  time 
they  still  remain  the  property  of  the  petitioner,  but  as  they  continue 
upon  the  land  by  his  own  fault,  he  cannot  enter  upon  the  land  to 
remove  them  without  a  trespass;  but  if  he  does  enter,  he  will  be 
liable  only  for  the  damage  which  he  does,  and  which  the  buildings 
have  caused,  and  not  for  the  value  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendants  resist  their  removal,  or  con- 
vert the  buildings  to  their  own  use,  they  will  be  answerable  to  the 
petitioner  in  trover  for  their  value;  but  as  they  are  not  bound  to 
remove  them  or  deliver  them,  or  even  to  assent  to  their  removal, 
they  will  not  be  made  liable  by  a  mere  demand  and  refusal. 

The  action  brought  by  the  defendants  was  for  the  recovery  of  the 
land  alone.  The  judgment  rendered  in  it  could  not  affect  the  peti- 
tioner's title  to  his  chattels  then  upon  the  land,  whether  they  were 
there  by  right  or  by  wrong;  nor  could  it  in  any  way  affect  the  merely 
personal  right  of  the  petitioner  to  remove  them,  or  to  recover  their 
value,  if  they  were  withheld  from  him.  The  right  to  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  this  property  gives  no  seizin  or  possession  of 
the  land,  and  is  not  even  an  interest  in  land,  within  the  statute  of 
frauds.  Woods  v.  County  of  Cheshire,  32  N.H.  (1  Fogg)  424.  Such 
a  right  constitutes  no  defence  in  a  real  action,  and  we  have  found  no 
plea  in  which  any  similar  right,  or  even  a  right  to  an  easement,  has 
been  attempted  to  be  set  up  as  a  defence  to  a  real  action.  As  the  right 
of  the  petitioner  to  these  buildings  cannot  avail  in  defence  of  the 
action,  he  cannot  be  benefited  by  a  new  trial. 

The  license  *x)  erect  these  buildings,  and  to  occupy  them  on  the 
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father's  land,  constituted  a  lease  at  will.  If  it  could  be  deemed  a  lease 
from  year  to  year,  it  would  continue  till  terminated  by  a  notice  to 
quit,  notwithstanding  the  deed  to  the  defendants  (Doty  v.  Garham, 

5  Pick.  489;  Birch  v.  WrighJty  1  D.  &  E.  378;  Madden  v.  WhiU,  2  D. 

6  E.  159) ;  but  as  there  was  no  rent  reserved,  or  time  of  payment 
limited,  it  must  be  deemed  a  tenancy  at  will  strictly  (Taylor  L.  &  T. 
36;  1  Swift  Sys.  95;  Wright  v.  Beard,  13  East  210);  and  was  termi- 
nated by  the  sale  of  the  property  (Taylor  L.  &  T.  37;  Ball  v.  CuUir 
more,  2  M.  C.  &  R.  120;  1  Swift  Sys.  90). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  a  new  trial  will 
be  granted,  where  the  party  had  due  notice  of  the  suit,  and  em- 
ployed counsel,  and  was  defaulted  with  the  knowledge  and  assent 
of  his  counsel,  but  through  some  fault  or  mistake  of  the  counsel. 
It  would  seem  that  a  very  clear  case  of  accident,  mistake  or  misfor- 
tune must  be  shown  to  induce  the  court  to  interfere. 

Petition  dismissed. 

Note.  —  By  the  weight  of  authority,  such  an  agreement,  as  that 
between  Edward  Dame  and  Timothy  Dame,  is  effective  against  a 
prior  mortgagee  of  the  realty.  See  Merchants^  Bank  v.  Stanton, 
55  Minn.  211.  See,  contra,  Clary  v.  Owen,  15  Gray  (Mass.)  522. 
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114  Tezin.  255.     1904. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1899,  the  Fred  W.  Wolf  Com- 
pany entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Consumers'  Ice,  Coal  &  Cold 
Storage  Company,  whereby  the  former  sold  to  the  latter  machinery 
to  the  value  of  $14,600,  payable  in  installments,  evidenced  by  sundry 
promissory  notes.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  machinery  was 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  selling  company  until  paid  for.  There 
still  remains  impaid  a  balance  of  about  $1800. 

The  machinery  consisted  of  a  condenser,  an  engine,  oil  trap,  all  very 
heavy  articles,  and  sundry  pipes,  necessary  for  the  operation  of  an 
ice  factory.  The  condenser  and  engine  were  placed  upon  brick  foun- 
dations and  bolted  thereto.  The  oil  trap  was  likewise  bolted  to  the 
floor.  The  pipes  were  connected  with  the  condenser,  and  thence, 
through  the  building,  with  other  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the  plant 
which  was  already  in  place  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  the 
latter  being  a  part  of  the  old  equipment  of  the  factory.  All  of  this 
machinery  was  connected  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete and  homogeneous  system.  The  condenser,  the  engine,  and  the 
oil  trap  could  be  taken  out  of  the  building,  without  serious  injury 
thereto,  by  taking  off  the  taps  and  withdrawing  the  bolts.  The  other 
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connections  could  then  be  taken  out,  also  without  serious  injury 
thereto. 

At  the  time,  however,  that  this  machinery  was  put  in  place,  it  was 
intended  by  the  parties  that  it  should  be  permanently  attached  to 
the  freehold,  subject  only  to  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  condition 
of  payment.  None  of  the  machinery  furnished  under  the  contract 
and  so  placed  in  the  building  could  be  withdrawn  without  seriously 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  The  machinery  was  sold  by 
the  Fred  W.  Wolf  C!ompany  to  the  ice  company  for  the  purpose  of 
being  attached  to  the  freehold  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
attached,  and  it  was  so  fastened  thereto  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  and  aid  of  the  said  company. 

On  April  1, 1901,  the  Consumers'  Ice,  Coal  &  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany executed  a  mortgage  on  the  whole  plant  to  the  Union  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  to  secure  an  issue  of  $15,000  of  bonds,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1902,  a  second  mortgage  was  placed  thereon,  in  favor  of  the 
Union  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  as  trustees,  to  secure  $35,000  of 
bonds.  These  mortgages  were  taken  upon  the  property  in  the  belief 
that  the  machinery  above  referred  to  constituted  a  part  of  the  plant, 
and  that  the  whole  was  subject  to  mortgage.  Neither  the  trustee  nor 
the  bondholders  had  any  knowledge  or  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
Fred  W.  Wolf  Company  had  retained  title  to  the  machinery. 

The  ice  company  having  failed,  the  trustee  was  proceeding  to 
foreclose  the  mortgages,  whereupon  the  Fred  W.  Wolf  Company 
brought  its  replevin  suit  to  recover  the  machinery.  Then  the  present 
bill  was  filed  to  enjoin  that  suit,  and  to  test  the  question  of  priority 
between  the  parties. 

The  chancellor  rendered  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  complainants, 
upholding  the  priority  of  the  mortgagees,  and  thereupon  the  seUer, 
the  Fred  W.  Wolf  Company,  appealed  to  this  court,  and  has  assigned 
errors. 

Mr.  Justice  Neil.  . . .  When  the  facts  contained  in  the  state- 
ment are  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  decisions,  we  think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  purpose  of  the  ice  company  in  placing 
the  machinery  in  the  building  was  to  permanently  enhance  the  value 
of  the  property  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  realty.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  this  purpose  was  concurred  in  by  the  seller  of  the  machinery, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  such  seller  should  have  a  right  to 
withdraw  it  in  case  the  purchase  money  notes  should  not  be  paid. 

The  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  this  secret  condition, 
known  only  to  the  seller  and  buyer,  should  be  held  operative  i^inst 
an  innocent  purchaser  of  the  realty.    . 

We  think  this  question  should  be  decided  in  the  n^^tive,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  based  upon  the  principle  that, 
where  one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  suffer,  that  one  should  bear 
the  loss  whose  conduct  or  act  placed  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  party 
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to  impose  upon  or  deceive  another.  The  second  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  policy  of  our  law  in  respect  of  real  estate  titles.  That  poUcy  is 
opposed  to  secret  liens,  and  requires  that  the  public  records  shall  con- 
tain evidence  of  all  liens  and  incumbrances.  An  opposite  view  would 
soon  involve  titles  to  realty  in  great  confusion,  and  result  in  needless 
depreciation  of  land  values,  since  a  vendee  would  search  the  records 
in  vain  for  a  secret  agreement  between  the  vendor  and  some  prior 
owner  in  respect  of  the  fencing  or  houses,  or  mills  containing  ma- 
chinery, or  other  erection  upon  the  land.  The  purchaser  desiring  to 
buy  land  would  justly  suffer  under  the  apprehension  of  some  such 
secret  understanding  between  prior  parties,  whereby,  after  paying 
for  the  land,  he  might  be  deprived,  without  his  consent  and  without 
compensation,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  value  of  the  property 
that  he  supposed  he  was  bujong. 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  it  appears  that  the  machinery  was  so 
placed  in  the  factory  as  to  be  prima  fade  a  part  of  the  realty  itself, 
and  the  whole  erection,  composed  of  the  building  and  the  machinery, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  trustee  and  bond- 
holders under  the  two  mortgj^jes  or  trust  deeds  were  justified  from 
the  appearance  of  things  in  assuming  that  the  machinery  was  in 
truth  a  part  of  the  land,  and  in  taking  such  machinery  into  estima- 
tion in  determining  the  amount  of  money  which  they  would  advance 
upon  the  entire  property.  Now  to  deprive  them  of  this  security  in 
behalf  of  the  seller  of  the  machinery,  who  retained  the  title  merely  as 
security,  and  by  a  secret  or  unrecorded  writmg  between  such  vendor 
and  the  purchaser  of  the  machinery,  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  to 
sacrifice  the  substance  of  justice  to  its  mere  foim. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Landon  v.  Piatt,  34  Conn.  517;  First  National 
Bank  of  Joliet  v.  Adam,  138  111.  483;  Bringholff  v.  Mumenmaier,  20 
Iowa  513;  Souihbridge  Savings  Bank  v.  Exeier  Works,  127  Mass.  542; 
Rabeke  v.  Baer,  115  Mich.  333;  Climer  v.  Wallace,  28  Mo.  556; 
Haven  v.  Emery,  33  N.H.  66,  69;  Brennan  v.  Whitaker,  15  Ohio  St. 
446;  Muir  v.  Jones,  23  Oreg.  332;  Powers  v.  Denwison,  30  Vt.  752; 
Porter  v.  Pittsburg  Bessemer  Steel  Co.,  122  U.S.  267;  Hobson  v.  Gor- 
ringe,  [1897]  1  Ch.  182. 

See,  contra,  Adams  Machine  Co.  v.  Interstate  Building  Ass*n,  119 
Ala.  97;  RusseU  v.  Richards,  10  Me.  429;  Falaerum  v.  Reliance  Steel 
F(mndry  Co.,  74  N.J.  Eq.  325;  Ford  v.  Cobb,  20  N.Y.  344. 
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SECTION  2. 
BECONVEESION  OF  FIXTURES  INTO  CHATTELS. 


TYSON  V.  POST. 

108  N.Y.  217.     1888. 

Appeals  from  orders  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  second  judicial  department,  made  May  14,  1885,  which  re- 
versed judgments  in  favor  of  plaintiffs,  entered  upon  decisions  of  the 
court  on  trial  at  Special  Term. 

These  actions  were  brought  to  foreclose  two  purchase-money 
mortgages  executed  by  defendant  Cooney  upon  certain  premises 
situate  in  Queens  County. 

There  was  attached  to  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and 
conveyance  by  the  mortgagees  and  the  execution  of  the  mortgage 
the  plant  and  machinery  of  two  marine  railways,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  abandoned.  The  controversy  was  as  to  these  fixtures,  of 
which  defendant  Post  claimed  to  be  the  owner.  The  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  were  between  plaintiffs  and  one  Carroll,  the  con- 
veyance was  made  to  Cooney  as  the  nominee  of  Carroll.  Defendant 
Post  claimed  that  he  advanced  the  money  to  complete  the  cash  pay- 
ment required  by  the  contract  of  purchase  under  the  understanding 
and  oral  agreement  of  all  the  parties  that  he  should  have  the  title 
to  said  plant  and  machinery  and  the  right  to  remove  them  at  any 
time  from  the  premises. 

Andrews,  J.  The  question  whether  the  defendant  Post  acquired 
title  to  the  plant  and  machinery  of  the  marine  railways  embraced 
in  the  plaintiffs'  mortgage,  as  security  for  the  $6200  paid  by  him 
to  the  plaintiffs  at  the  request  of  Carroll,  to  enable  the  latter  to 
complete  the  first  payment  on  the  contract  with  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  does  not  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
property,  whether  real  or  personal,  when  placed  upon  the  mort- 
gaged premises.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  machin- 
ery, shafting,  rollers  and  other  articles  became,  as  between  vendor 
and  vendee,  and  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  fixtures  and  a  part  of 
the  realty.  McRae  v.  Central  Nat.  B%  66  N.Y.  489.  But,  as  by 
agreement,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  vendors  of 
personalty,  or  of  creditors,  chattels  may  retain  their  character  as 
chattels,  notwithstanding  their  annexation  to  the  land  in  such  a  way 
as  in  the  absence  of  an  «^eement  would  constitute  them  fixtures 
{Ford  V.  Cobb,  20  N.Y.  344;  Sisson  v.  Hibbard,  75  id.  642),  so,  also. 
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it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  by  convention  the  owner  of  land  may 
reimpress  the  character  of  personalty  on  chattels,  which,  by  annexa- 
tion to  the  land,  have  become  fixtures  according  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  law,  provided  only  that  they  have  not  been  so  incorporated  as  to 
lose  their  identity  and  the  reconversion  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  creditors  or  third  persons.  The  plant  and  machinery  m 
question  were  personal  property  when  placed  on  the  land,  and  the 
only  issue  presented  is,  Did  the  plaintiffs  agree  with  Post  that  he 
might  take  the  title  to  the  plant  and  machinery  for  his  security,  free 
of  the  mortgage,  and  remove  them  at  any  time  from  the  mortgaged 
premises,  thereby  reimpressing  the  property  with  the  character  of 
personalty  ?  In  determining  this  question  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  very  material  to  inquire  whether  the  deed  from  the  plaintiffs  to 
Cooney  (the  nominee  of  Carroll),  and  the  mortgage  back  embraced, 
or  was  intended  to  embrace,  the  plant  and  machinery.  Post  was 
not  a  party  to  the  instruments  and  is  not  concluded  by  them.  The 
rights  of  Post  depend  wholly  upon  his  i^reement  with  the  plaintiffs, 
and  if  they  received  his  money  upon  the  agreement  that  he  should 
have  the  plant  and  machinery,  with  the  right  to  remove  them  with- 
out restriction  as  to  time,  the  agreement  was  valid  although  by  parol, 
and  even  if  it  contradicts  the  legal  import  of  the  mortgage,  it  being 
an  agreement  between  different  parties,  it  is  not  within  the  rule 
which  forbids  parol  evidence  to  contradict  a  written  instrument. 


GIBBS  V.  ESTEY. 

15  Gray  (Mass.)  587.     1860. 

AcnoN  OF  Tort  for  breaking  and  entering  the  plaintiff's  close 
and  digging  up  and  carrying  away  a  house.  Answer,  that  the  house 
was  the  personal  property  of  the  defendant  Estey. 

At  the  trial  in  the  superior  court  before  Rockwell,  J.,  there  was 
evidence  that  the  close  was  in  1850  owned  by  Ira  Haskell;  that  he, 
while  in  possession  of  the  land,  assented  to  the  erection  of  a  house 
thereon  by  Warren  Gibbs,  and  agreed  that  Gibbs  should  hold  the 
house  as  personal  property;  and  that  this  assent  was  given  and 
agreement  made  after  the  cellar  had  been  dug,  the  cellar  wall  and 
underpinning  stone  laid,  the  frame  of  the  house  erected,  and  while 
the  work  of  building  was  still  gomg  on.  The  judge  ruled  that  such 
assent  and  agreement,  to  be  effective,  must  have  been  before  or  at 
the  time  when  the  frame  of  the  house  was  erected. 

The  judge  rejected  evidence,  offered  by  the  defendants,  of  the 
declarations  of  Solomon  Gibbs,  Haskell's  grantee  and  the  plaintiff's 
grantor,  while  in  possession  of  the  land,  that  he  neither  owned  nor 
claimed  the  house. 
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There  was  evidence  that  Estey  bought  the  house  of  Warren  Gibbs 
as  personal  property,  and  afterwards  bought  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion of  the  land  at  a  sale  on  execution  against  Solomon  Gibbs;  that 
he  subsequently  released  to  Solomon  the  rights  acquired  by  this  pur 
chase,  and  remarked  to  him,  at  the  time  of  dehvering  the  release,  that 
he  should  abandon  his  claim  to  the  house,  as  he  had  been  advised 
by  counsel  that  he  could  not  hold  it.  The  judge  instructed  the  jury 
that  if,  at  the  time  of  delivering  such  release,  Estey  verbally  relin- 
quished his  claim  to  the  house,  neither  he,  nor  any  one  claiming 
under  him,  could  afterwards  legally  assert  any  title  to  it,  by  virtue 
of  any  previous  title  to  it  as  personal  property. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  pl^dntiff,  and  the  defendants 
alleged  exceptions. 

Dewet,  J.  The  plaintiff  has  acquired  an  undisputed  title  to  the 
real  estate  described  in  his  writ  by  simdry  conveyances  passing  the 
title  of  Ira  Haskell  as  he  held  the  same  at  the  date  of  his  deed  to 
Solomon  Gibbs.  It  is  conceded  that  this  title  of  Haskell  was  originally 
a  valid  one,  and  sufficient  to  pass  the  estate  in  the  land,  but  it  is 
contended  that  the  house  standing  thereon,  and  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  controversy,  was  the  personal  property  of  Warren 
Gibbs,  under  whom  the  defendants  claim  title.  The  question  in  the 
case  is  therefore  whether  this  house  was  real  estate  and  passed  by 
the  various  conveyances  as  such,  or  was  personal  estate  capable  of 
being  held  and  sold  irrespectively  of  its  connection  with  the  land. 
If  it  was  a  part  of  the  realty,  it  has  duly  passed  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
general  rule  is  that  a  building  like  a  house,  erected  on  the  land,  will 
of  course  become  a  part  of  the  realty,  and  as  incident  thereto  will 
pass  with  the  land.  An  exception  to  the  rule  has  been  held  to  exist 
in  cases  where  the  owner  of  the  land  has  given  permission  to  another 
person  to  erect  a  building  upon  such  land,  to  be  held  and  enjoyed 
as  his  own  as  personal  property.  Such  separation  of  the  personal 
from  the  real  estate  to  which  it  is  attached  is  to  be  established  by 
evidence  of  assent  to  the  erection  of  the  same,  before  the  structure 
is  erected  and  has  become  attached  to  the  realty,  and  thus  had  its 
character  fixed.  That  essential  element  was  wanting  in  the  present 
case.  It  is  shown  in  this  case  that  the  time  of  ^ving  such  assent  was 
after  the  digging  of  the  cellar,  the  laying  of  the  cellar  wall  and  under- 
pinning stone,  and  the  erection  of  the  frame  of  the  house  thereon, 
and  while  the  process  of  further  completing  the  building  was  going 
on.  The  instruction  of  the  court,  that  such  assent,  to  be  effective, 
must  have  been  given  before  or  at  the  time  when  the  frame  of  the 
house  was  erected,  was  correct.  After  that  period  of  time,  the  build- 
ing, though  it  might  be  an  unfinished  building,  was  a  building  at- 
tached to  the  real  estate,  and  would  pass  as  such.  The  intention  of 
the  parties,  if  it  existed,  to  change  this  to  personal  property,  was 
one  which  the  law  could  not  carry  into  effect.  Richardson  v.  Cope- 
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land,  6  Gray,  538.  Such  being  the  case,  the  house  would  in  law  pass 
by  the  various  conveyances  of  the  real  estate  upon  a  part  of  which 
it  stood. 

The  declarations  of  Solomon  Gibbs,  one  of  the  intermediate 
owners,  while  he  owned  the  real  estate,  that  the  house  was  not  owned 
or  claimed  by  him,  would  not  defeat  the  title  legally  in  him,  and 
which  he  has  passed  to  the  plaintiff. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  further  question  of  the  effect  to 
be  given  to  the  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  the  defendant  Estey, 
wholly  relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  house  at  the  time  of  making 
his  quitclaim  deed  of  the  land  to  Solomon  Gibbs,  the  grantor  of  the 
plaintiff.  In  the  view  the  court  take  of  the  case,  the  first  ground  is 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  without  any  aid  from  these  declara- 
tions. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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30Md.347.     1868. 

Brent,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  in  this  case,  that  the  Northern  Central 
Railway  Company,  after  the  year  1855,  and  before  1859,  constructed, 
at  its  sole  cost  and  charge,  a  railway  track  upon  the  lands  of  the  Can- 
ton Company,  with  the  license  and  permission  of  the  latter.  The 
route  adopted  was  agreed  upon  between  them,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  road,  the  appellant  had  reason  to  believe  it 
was  laying  its  railroad  upon  land  over  which  it  had  the  free  right  of 
way.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  misimderstanding,  as  subse- 
quently developed,  between  the  companies,  it  was  then  believed 
by  both  of  them  that  arrangements  could  be  effected  by  which  a 
continuous  road,  resulting  in  their  mutual  benefit,  would  be  con- 
structed from  some  point,  in  or  near  Baltimore  city,  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  appellant's  road  to  navigable  water.  Its  construction^ 
however,  was  prevented  by  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case  to  notice  in  detail.  The  appellee,  satis- 
fied that  the  connection  would  not  be  made,  thought  proper  in  1859 
to  revoke  the  license  under  which  the  appellant  was  in  possession 
of  its  land.  This  was  followed  in  1860  by  two  suits;  one  an  action 
of  ejectment,  and  the  other  of  trespass  quare  cUmeumfregU.  During 
the  pendency  of  these  suits,  which  had  been  referred  by  agreement 
to  an  arbitrator,  the  appellant  filed  a  bill  for  specific  performance, 
and  also  praying  for  an  injunction.  The  appellee  was  successful  in 
having  the  bill  dismissed,  and  recovered  judgment  in  both  actions 
at  law.  A  subsequent  action  of  ejectment  was  brought  in  January, 
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1865,  for  the  road-bed,  which  had  not  been  embraced  in  the  previous 
ejectment  suit.  A  judgment  therein  was  obtained  in  June  following, 
and  under  a  writ  of  habere  facias  possessionem,  possession  was  de- 
livered to  the  appellee  in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  rails  and 
other  materials,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  railway  constructed 
by  the  appellant  under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  were  upon 
the  land  at  the  time,  and  the  question  arises  who  is  the  rightful 
owner  of  them? 

The  fact  that  they  had  been  taken  up  and  severed  from  the  soil 
shortly  before  the  execution  of  the  writ  of  possession  is  immaterial. 
If  the  appellant  had  no  title  to  them  while  attached  as  a  railway  to 
the  soil,  the  severance  did  not  confer  any. 

The  general  rule  of  the  common  law  certainly  is,  that  whatever 
is  fixed  and  annexed  to  the  soil  becomes  a  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  him  who  is  entitled  to  the  inheritance.  But  this 
rule  is  by  no  means  inflexible  and  without  exception.  Trade  fixtinres 
have  been  held  by  the  earliest  cases  in  which  the  question  arose,  to 
form  an  exception.  No  matter  how  strongly  attached  to  the  soil  or 
firmly  imbedded  in  it,  they  are  treated  as  personal  property,  and 
as  such  subject  to  removal  by  the  person  erecting  them.  In  the  lead- 
ing case  of  Elwes  v.  Maw,  3  East,  38  (2  Smith's  L.  C.  251),  the 
earlier  and  more  important  decisions  \xpon  this  subject  are  very  fully 
reviewed  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  his  conclusion  from  them, 
that  trade  fixtures  and  buildings  for  trade  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  an  allowed  exception  to  the  general  rule,  has  been  acquiesced 
in,  without  an  exception,  as  correctly  stating  the  law.  The  distinc- 
tion which  he  makes  against  fixtures  for  agricultural  purposes  has 
been  doubted,  and  regarded  as  too  nice  and  technical,  but  there  is 
no  case  in  which  the  exception  has  not  been  held  to  apply  to  trade 
fixtures.  In  Van  Ness  v.  Pacard,  2  Peters,  37,  the  exception  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Story,  J.,  deliv- 
ering the  opinion,  and  the  doctrine  applied  to  a  house,  which  had 
been  erected  as  an  accessory  to  the  business  of  a  dairyman,  although 
it  was  occupied  as  the  residence  of  his  family  and  those  employed 
by  him.  It  is  also  recognized  and  asserted  in  Holmes  v.  Tremper, 
20  John.  Rep.  29;  Whitens  Appeal,  10  Barr.  252,  and  authorities 
there  cited. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  is,  that  of  structures  upon 
the  land  of  another,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  builder  at  his 
own  cost  and  for  his  own  exclusive  use,  as  disconnected  with  the 
use  of  the  land.  If  so  erected  with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,  the  title  remains  in  the  builder;  and  the  property 
is  held  by  him  as  a  personal  chattel.  Thus  it  is  not  so  much  the 
character  of  the  structure  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
erected,  that  will  determine  whether  it  passes  with  the  realty,  or 
is  to  be  treated  as  personal  property.  In  the  notes  to  the  cases 
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of  Prince  v.  Case  and  Rerick  v.  Kem,  2  Amer.  L.  C.  747,  it  is  cor- 
rectly said,  "The  American  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  a  house 
or  other  building  will  not  be  merged  in  the  land  on  which  it  stands 
in  consequence  of  the  solidity  of  its  structure  or  the  connection  be- 
tween it  and  its  foundations,  if  the  s^reement  of  the  parties  and  the 
purposes  of  justice  require  that  the  title  to  both  should  be  kept  sep- 
arate, and  that  the  owner  of  the  house  should  have  the  right  to  enter 
for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  his  own,  or  removing  it."  In  the  case 
of  Dame  v.  Dame,  38  N.H.  429,  this  doctrine  was  applied  to  a  house 
erected  upon  the  land  of  another,  and  it  was  held  to  be  but  a  per- 
sonal chattel.  It  is  also  established  by  Curtiss  v.  Hoyt,  19  Conn.  165: 
Welh  V.  Banister,  4  Mass.  514;  Barnes  v.  Barnes,  6  Vermont,  388; 
Perriberton  v.  King,  2  Devereux,  376;  and  being  personalty,  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  any  other  personal  property  left  by  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  his  premises.  Smith  v.  Benson, 
1  Hill,  176. 

We  consider  the  property  in  dispute  in  this  case,  as  coming  within 
both  of  these  exceptions.  The  railway,  of  which  it  formed  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  part,  cannot  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  trade  connected  with  the 
ordinary  business  and  pursuits  of  a  railway  company.  It  certainly 
was  not  accessory  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  freehold,  or  in  any  man- 
ner necessary  and  convenient  for  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the 
party  entitled  to  the  inheritance.  Had  it  been  voluntarily  abandoned, 
it  is  not  pretended  that  it  would  or  could  have  been  used  by  the 
appellee  as  a  railway.  The  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  it  was 
built  by  the  appellant  with  a  view  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing and  increasing  the  business  and  trade,  in  which  the  corporators, 
under  their  corporate  powers,  had  embarked  as  carriers.  A  railway 
is  certainly  quite  as  essential  to  the  trade  and  business  of  a  railway 
company,  as  a  steam  engine  and  the  house  which  may  cover  it,  or 
any  other  fixture  can  be  to  the  miller  or  the  miner.  We  do  not  mean 
to  be  understood  as  den3dng  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.  v.  Hendrickson,  25  Barbour,  484,  and  cited  with 
approval  in  18  Md.  193,  that  the  road-bed  of  a  railway,  the  rails  fas- 
tened to  it,  and  the  buildings  at  the  depots  are  real  property.  Prima 
facte,  a  house  with  its  foundation  planted  in  the  soil  is  real  property, 
yet  when  it  is  accessory  to  trade,  and  in  law  a  trade  fixture,  we  find 
all  the  authorities  regard  it  as  personal  property.  The  same  doctrine 
is  applicable  to  the  railway  in  question.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would 
be  regarded  as  real  property,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  coming  as  it  does  within  the  definition  of  a  trade  fixture,  it  be- 
comes personalty,  liable  to  the  same  rules  of  law  that  govern  any 
other  personal  property. 

All  the  surrounding  circumstances  shew  that  at  the  time  this  rail- 
way was  laid  upon  the  land  of  the  appellee,  it  was  not  intended  that 
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it  should  be  merged  in  the  freehold.  It  was  built  at  the  sole  cost  of 
the  appellant,  with  its  money  and  labor,  under  the  reasonable  belief 
that  it  had  a  free  right  of  way,  and  under  the  license  and  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  is  true  this  license  was  not  of 
such  a  character  as  made  it  irrevocable,  or  gave  the  appellant  any 
sufficient  standing  in  a  court  of  equity,  to  obtain  a  decree  for  a  spe- 
cific performance,  yet  it  was  a  license  justifying  an  entry,  and  what- 
ever was  done  under  it,  before  its  revocation,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
legal,  and  not  as  the  act  of  a  trespasser.  The  road  thus  laid  must 
have  been  intended  by  both  parties  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  rail- 
way company,  and  that  use  could  not  have  been  fully  enjoyed  with- 
out the  right  to  hold  and  control  it.  The  appellant  could  not  other- 
wise have  directed  its  management,  and  taken  up  and  replaced  such 
rails  or  other  materials  as  were  necessary  in  its  judgment  for  the 
repairs  and  proper  condition  of  the  road. 

The  strict  rule  which  has  been  applied  to  tenants,  requiring  them 
to  remove  fixtures,  which  they  hold  as  personal  property  during  the 
term,  even  if  it  were  adopted  by  this  court,  does  not  apply  to  the 
present  case.  The  ground  upon  which  a  tenant's  right  to  remove 
his  fixtures  has  been  limited  during  the  continuance  of  his  term, 
rests  upon  the  doctrine  that  if  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  his 
right  within  this  period,  the  law  presumed  that  he  voluntarily  relin- 
quished his  claim  in  favor  of  the  landlord.  This  presumption  cannot 
arise  where  the  term,  being  uncertain  in  its  contmuance,  may  be 
terminated  suddenly  and  without  previous  notice.  To  apply  it  to 
a  party  in  possession  under  a  license  revocable  at  pleasure,  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  and  without  reason.  It  would  be  allowing  a 
party,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  or  any  opportimity  of  removal,  to 
be  deprived  of  his  property  at  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  another. 

If  the  property  replevied  did  not  belong  to  the  appellee  at  the  time 
the  license  to  the  appellant  to  be  upon  its  land  was  revoked,  it  is 
not  perceived  how  the  subsequent  suits  between  them  could  have 
changed  the  title  to  it.  This  property  was  not  the  subject  of  those 
suits.  They  had  reference  to  the  land  only  upon  which  it  was,  and 
determined  no  question  of  its  ownership,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
pass  with  the  realty  from  the  single  circimistance  of  having  been 
affixed  to  the  soil. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  law  and  facts  in  this  case,  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  court  below.  We  think  the  property  in  question 
belonged  to  the  appellant,  and  that  the  judgment  below  should  be 
reversed. 

Jydgment  reversed,  and  judgmerU  for  the 

appellanifar  the  property  replevied, 
and  one  cent  damages  and  costs^ 

Note.  —  In  MaUer  of  City  of  New  York,  192  N.Y.  295,  the  court 
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3aid  (p.  302) : "  The  familiar  limitation  upon  the  right  to  remove  such 
fixtures  is  that  the  removal  must  be  accomplished  without  substan- 
tial injury  to  the  freehold.  The  further  condition  has  not  been 
adopted  so  far  as  we  are  aware  in  the  broad  language  used  in  this 
proceeding,  that  the  property  must  be  susceptible  of  removal 
'without  injury  to  said  property.'  Many  additions  held  to  be 
trade  fixtures  and  removable  were  necessarily  more  or  less  injured 
in  process  of  removal." 

The  same  Uberality  prevails  in  favor  of  the  tenant  with  respect  to 
"domestic  fixtures."  Raymond  v.  Strickland,  124  Ga.  604;  Hayford  v. 
WentwarOi,  97  Me.  347. 

In  Elwes  v.  Maw,  3  East  38,  the  court  held  that  a  tenant  who  had 
erected  certain  structures  for  agricultural  purposes  could  not  remove 
them  even  during  his  term.  It  has  often  been  queried  if  such  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  taken  in  America.  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice 
5tory  in  Van  Ness  v.  Pacard,  2  (Pet.)  U.S.  137, 144.  And  probably 
Elwes  V.  Maw  would  not  be  followed.  See  Harkness  v.  /Sears,  26  Ala. 
493;  Whiting  v.  Brastow,  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  310;  Holmes  v.  Tremper, 
20  Johns.  (N.Y.)  29;  Wing  v.  Gray,  36  Vt.  261.  But  cf.  M'CvUough  v. 
Irvine's  Executors,  13  Pa.  438. 
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106  Me.  234.     1909. 

Cornish,  J.  This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  assessors  of 
the  city  of  Portland  refusing  to  abate  a  tax  levied  upon  the  appellant 
for  the  year  1908.  Under  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  two  questions 
are  involved,  first,  whether  the  appellant  can  toaintain  this  appeal 
not  having  furnished  to  the  assessors  a  list  of  its  taxable  property. 
Second,  whether  the  property  in  question  was  taxable  to  the  appel- 
lant on  April  1,  1908,  as  personal  property. .  .  . 

Was  the  property  in  question  legally  taxable  to  the  appellant  on 
April  1,  1908?  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  it  was  not.  This  prop- 
erty which  was  assessed  as  personal  property  is  called  a  refrigerator; 
but  from  the  description  ^ven  it  really  consisted  of  several  cold- 
storage  rooms  forming  a  part  of  a  leased  building.  If  taxable  at  all 
to  the  appellant  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  trade  fixture, 
removable  by  the  tenant  during  the  lease  and  therefore  owned  by 
it  during  that  time  as  personal  property.  From  the  agreed  state- 
ment it  appears  that  the  appellant  has  occupied  a  store  in  Portland 
since  1901  under  a  written  lease,  the  terms  or  conditions  of  which, 
however,  are  not  given;  that  a  refrigerator  or  receptacle  for  the 
storage  of  meats  and  provisions  has  been  constructed  by  the  appel- 
lant during  its  occupancy;  that  "said  refrigerator  is  constructed  of 
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wood  and  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  building  aforesaid  at  one 
end  from  wall  to  wall,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  feet  and  is 
in  length  about  thirty  feet.  It  occupies  the  basement  and  the  five 
floors  immediately  above  the  same  and  is  constructed  by  sheathing 
the  interior  walls  of  the  building  with  wood,  and  packing  betweea 
this  wood  and  said  interior  walls  shavings  to  the  thickness  of  some 
six  or  eight  inches.  A  double  wall  of  wood  similarly  packed  with 
shavings  constitutes  the  front  of  the  refrigerator,  extending  from 
side  wall  to  side  wall,  and  extends  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  of 
the  building,  six  stories  in  all.  The  basement  of  the  refrigerator  is 
separated  from  the  story  immediately  above,  as  is  that  story  from 
the  next  succeeding  story,  and  so  on,  up  to  and  including  the  third 
story  above  the  basement,  by  a  double  wooden  floor,  filled  with  wood 
shavings,  of  some  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  which  floors  replace 
the  original  floors  of  the  building  which  were  torn  out  by  the  peti- 
tioner with  the  consent  of  the  lessor  in  the  construction  of  the  re- 
frigerator. It  is  admitted  that  said  refrigerator  could  be  removed 
from  the  said  premises  only  after  having  been  taken  to  pieces." 

Did  this  constitute  a  trade  fixture  or  was  it  a  part  of  the  real  es- 
tate at  the  time  of  the  assessment? 

There  is  authority  for  holding  that  even  granting  this  to  be  a  trade 
fixture,  it  became  a  part  of  the  realty  when  annexed  and  remamed 
so  until  actually  severed.  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  2nd  ed.  page  122, 
states  the  doctrine  in  this  language:  ''The  nature  of  this  right  of 
removal  has  been  explained  m  two  ways:  by  supposing  that  the 
chattel  nature  of  the  thing  is  preserved  after  its  annexation,  or  by 
considering  that  the  thing  ceases  to  be  a  chattel  by  being  aflSxed  to 
the  land,  and  becomes  real  property,  but  reducible  again  to  a  chatte 
state  by  separation  from  the  realty.  There  is  some  confusion  an) 
looseness  of  expression  among  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  occa 
sioned  probably  by  the  fact  that  in  some  relations  and  for  some 
purposes,  as  in  favor  of  execution  creditors,  or  the  executors  of  a 
tenant,  the  chattel  nature  of  the  thing  is  not  lost  by  its  annexation. 
For  many,  if  not  most  purposes,  however,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  annexation,  the  thing  is  treated  as  a  parcel  of  the  realty;  and 
though  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  party  making  the  annexation  to  re* 
duce  the  thing  again  to  the  state  of  goods  and  chattels  by  severance, 
yet  until  so  severed,  it  remains  a  part  of  the  realty;  and  this  seems 
to  apply  as  well  to  trade  fixtures  as  to  other  fixtures."  See  also  Pres* 
ton  V.  Briggsy  16  Vt.  124;  Bliss  v.  Whitney,  9  Allen,  114;  StockweU 
V.  MarkSy  17  Maine,  455;  Davis  v.  Bvffum,  61  Maine,  160;  Saw- 
yer  v.  Long,  86  Maine,  541.  Under  these  authorities,  the  assess- 
ment being  laid  while  the  annexation  continued,  it  was  invalid. 

But  the  property  in  the  case  at  bar  never  constituted  a  fixture. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rules  of  law  defining  fixtures  have 
grown  less  rigid  in  later  years  and  especially  is  this  true  of  trade  fix- 
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tures  as  between  lessor  and  lessee.  It  is  also  true  that  as  to  such  fix- 
tures the  intention  of  the  party  making  the  annexation  is  given  spe- 
eial  prominence  in  applying  the  rule  and  that  the  burden  of  showing 
the  existence  of  the  requisites  for  a  merger  is  upon  the  party  claim- 
ing such  merger.  Hayford  v.  Werdwarth,  97  Maine,  347.  The  three 
requisites  specified  in  the  case  last  cited  are  physical  annexation, 
adaptabihty  or  usableness,  and  intention.  The  first  two  of  these  re- 
quirements are  fully  met  in  the  case  at  bar,  as  the  description  before 
given  clearly  shows.  As  to  the  third,  the  intention  of  the  lessee,  that 
must  be  proved  not  by  the  unrevealed  and  secret  intention  of  the 
party,  which  would  be  well  nigh  impossible,  but  by  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances including  the  relations  and  the  conduct.  It  is  more  a 
matter  of  inference  than  of  declaration.  Were  it  a  question  of  inten- 
tion as  expressed  subsequently,  the  attitude  of  the  appellant  in  this 
suit,  resisting  the  claim  of  a  fixture  and  insisting  upon  the  merger, 
would  have  great  force,  because  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  lessee  to  hereafter  sustain  such  a  claim  in  view  of  the  position 
taken  here.  But  the  alterations  made  in  this  building  by  the  lessee 
do  not  possess  the  elements  of  a  trade  fixture.  '*  Trade  fixtures  "  is  a 
term  usually  used  to  describe  property  which  a  tenant  has  placed 
on  rented  real  estate  to  advance  the  business  for  which  the  realty  is 
leased  and  may  as  against  the  lessor  and  those  claiming  under  him, 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  tenant's  term.  Words  A  Phrases,  vol. 
8,  page  7042;  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  page  129.  This  definition  embraces 
a  large  variety  of  additions  and  erections,  of  which  the  books  are  full, 
as  the  temporary  partition  in  Hanson  v.  News  Pvb.  Co,,  97  Maine, 
99;  a  wash  down,  syphon  water  closet  in  Hayford  v.  Wervtworthy  97 
Maine,  347;  an  ice  chest,  consisting  of  a  large  and  heavy  wooden 
box  lined  with  zinc,  in  Path  v.  Bakery  7  Allen,  78;  bowling  alleys 
nailed  to  the  floor,  in  Hanrahan  v.  O^Reilly,  102  Mass.  201;  boilers, 
engines,  shafting,  etc.,  removable  without  material  injury  to  the 
building,  in  Bergh  v.  Herring-HaUrMarvin  Co.,  136  Fed.  368;  bakers 
ovens  and  boilers,  in  BaJcer  v.  McClurg,  198  111.  28,  64  N.E.  701 
temporary  sheathing,  partitions  and  a  cold-storagQ  box,  attached  b;y 
strips  and  nails  to  the  wall  and  floor,  in  Ward  v.  Early  86  111.  App. 
635.  But  all  these  cases  differ  from  the  case  at  bar  in  two  essential 
particulars;  first,  they  involved  addition  and  not  substitution,  and 
second,  the  fixtures  could  be  removed  without  substantial  injury 
to  the  realty. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  principle  that  trade  fixtures  which  are  in 
substitution  for  essential  parts  of  the  leased  premises  and  not  addi- 
tions thereto  are  not  removable,  but  are  presumed  to  be  permanent 
additions.  Cyc.  1066;  Ewell  on  Fixtures,  page  146,  note.  This  is  but 
another  way  of  stating  that  this  fact  when  proved  has  great  and  pos- 
sibly controlling  weight  upon  the  question  of  intention.  In  Felcher 
V.  McMillan,  103  Mich.  494,  61  N.W.  791,  the  tenant  removed  the 
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pillars,  the  partitions,  sewers  and  floors  in  the  building  occupied  by 
him  replacing  them  by  others,  more  expensive  but  better  suited  to 
his  business;  held  that  the  latter  became  a  part  of  the  realty  and 
could  not  be  removed  as  trade  fixtures.  The  court  say:  "The  lessees 
chose  to  remove  the  pillars,  the  partitions,  the  sewers,  the  cement 
floor,  and  to  replace  them  by  others  which  they  considered  better 
suited  to  their  business.  If  they  chose  to  replace  wooden  pillars  with 
iron  ones,  plate-glass  fronts  and  partitions  with  refrigerators  and 
mirrors  solidly  built  in  the  partition  walls,  and  to  take  up  the  sewers 
and  floors,  and  replace  them  with  others  better  and  more  expensive, 
the  new  ones  do  not  thereby  become  trade  fixtures,  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  tenant.  The  law  does  not  permit  tenants  to  remove 
fixtures  which  are  built  into  the  building  and  become  a  part  of  it." 
In  Bovet  v.  Holzgraft,  5  Texas,  Civ.  App.  141,  23  S.W.  1014,  a  new 
stairway  was  substituted  for  an  old  one.  Held  that  the  former 
became  a  part  of  the  realty  and  irremovable  by  the  tenant.  See  also 
^8hby  V.  Ashby,  59  N.J.  Eq.  536,  46  Atl.  528. 

The  tenant  in  the  case  at  bar  tore  out  the  original  floors  in  the 
rear  thirty  feet  of  the  building  and  replaced  them  with  double 
wooden  floors  eighteen  inches  thick  filled  with  wood  shavings. 
When  completed  the  new  floor  simply  took  the  place  of  the  old  and 
became  a  part  of  the  building.  They  could  no  more  be  removed  by 
the  tenant  than  the  original. 

Another  principle  equally  well  settled  is  that  the  right  of  removal 
can  only  be  exercised  when  it  causes  no  material  injury  to  the  es- 
tate. The  value  of  this  principle  also  is  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  intention.  But  it  is  a  rule  universally  recognized  and  nowhere 
more  carefully  than  in  the  cases  first  cited  where  the  right  of  removal 
was  granted,  it  being  proved  that  no  substantial  injury  would  ensue. 
In  Collamore  v.  GiUis,  149  Mass.  578,  a  baker's  oven,  built  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  so  united  with  the  building  that  the  two  were  in- 
separable without  the  destruction  of  the  oven  and  a  substantial 
injury  to  the  building,  was  held  not  to  be  a  removable  trade  fixture. 

"  Where  the  chattel  is  so  annexed  that  it  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out material  injury  to  the  realty  it  would  ordinarily  be  a  necessary 
inference  that  the  intention  was  not  to  remove  it,"  says  this  court  in 
Hayford  v.  Wentworthy  97  Maine,  at  page  350,  supra.  That  necessary 
inference  must  be  drawn  here.  The  appellant  did  not  place  any  fix- 
ture in  the  building  that  it  intended  to  remove.  A  part  of  the  struc- 
ture itself  was  changed  and  remodelled.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a 
case  not  of  construction  but  of  reconstruction,  not  of  addition  but 
of  substitution.  Floors  were  removed  and  thicker  floors  were  sub- 
stituted. The  walls  were  doubled  with  a  thickness  of  six  inches  of 
sha\'ings  between,  and  a  similar  double  wall  was  constructed  to  sepa- 
rate these  several  rooms  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  To  remove 
\11  this  would  be  to  leave  the  building  with  thirty  feet  in  the  rear 
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without  floors  and  open  from  basement  to  roof.  And  after  removing 
what  was  put  in,  the  tenant  would  have  not  a  structure  or  machine 
the  parts  of  which  could  fit  into  one  another  and  be  reassembled  and 
set  up  in  some  other  place,  but  a  worthless  mass  of  old  lumber,  hard* 
ware  and  shavings.  The  burden  of  proof  as  to  merger  is  fully  sus- 
tained here,  by  the  character  of  the  changes  made,  by  the  fact  of 
substitution,  by  the  material  injury  to  the  building  consequent  upon 
removal,  and  by  the  valueless  condition  of  the  so-called  fixture  when 
removed.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  property  became  a 
part  of  the  building  itself  and  that  the  appellant  is  correct  in  its  con- 
tention that  it  had  no  ownership  therein. 

Appeal  sustained  with  costs  and  case  remanded  to  the  court  at 
nisi  prius  for  the  determination  of  the  question  of  over-valuation  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulation  of  the  parties. 

So  ordered. 


PHELPS  V.  AYERS. 

142  Wis.  442.    1910. 

SiEBECKER,  J.  The  court's  findings  of  facts,  supplemented  by  the 
undisputed  evidence,  show  that  the  plaintiffs  and  the  lessee  of  the 
defendant  occupied  the  defendant's  premises  under  a  lease  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  storing  and  selling  ice  which  was  harvested  from 
the  millpond  on  the  premises  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  for 
this  purpose  constructed  the  icehouse  in  question.  It  appears  that 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  lessee,  McGovem,  arranged  to  engage  in  this 
enterprise  before  the  execution  of  the  lease;  that  the  plaintiffs,  pur- 
suant thereto,  undertook  to  furnish  the  lumber  needed  for  erecting 
the  icehouse  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  construction;  and  that  it 
was  understood  between  them  that  the  title  to  the  lumber  was  to 
remain  in  these  plaintiffs.  The  facts  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances of  the  transactions  between  the  lessee,  McGovem,  and  the 
defendant,  as  owner  of  the  premises,  warrant  the  implication  that  it 
was  understood  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  lease  that  these 
parties  intended  that  the  icehouse  and  the  lumber  therein  might  be 
removed  from  the  premises,  by  the  lessee  and  the  plaintiffs.  No  time 
was,  however,  specified  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  within  which 
such  removal  was  to  be  made.  Under  these  circumstances  the  law 
limits  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  the  period  covered  by 
the  lease  or  the  period  after  its  expiration  during  which  the  lessee 
remains  in  possession  of  the  premises,  if  the  structure  is  of  a  nature 
which  makes  it  an  accession  to  the  real  estate  and  thus  a  fixture.  See 
the  following  cases:  Keogh  v.  DanieUj  12  Wis.  163;  Fitzgerald  v. 
Anderson,  81  Wis.  341,  51  N.W.  654.  There  is  no  imcertainty  in  the 
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law  that  if  a  lessee  surrenders  possession  of  the  premises  before 
removal  of  a  fixture,  without  an  express  reservation  of  the  right  of 
removal,  he  loses  all  right  to  remove  it.  Josslyn  v.  MdCabe,  46  Wis. 
591,  1  N.W.  174;  Hart  v.  Hart,  117  Wis.  639,  94  N.W.  890;  Second 
Nat.  Bank  v.  0.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  69  Wis.  501,  34  N.W.  514. 

The  appellants  aver,  however,  that  their  right  and  title  to  the 
lumber  in  the  icehouse  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  structure  and 
the  material  composing  it  never  became  an  accession  to  the  real 
estate  on  which  it  was  erected  and  that  it  is  now  personal  property, 
and  hence  that  the  title  thereto  did  not  pass  to  the  defendant,  as 
owner  of  the  real  estate,  at  the  expiration  of  the  McGovem  lease. 
This  claim  raises  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  the  lumber  in  the  ice- 
house has  changed  its  status  from  that  of  personalty  to  realty.  This 
status  is  determined  by  the  accompanying  facts.  The  evidence  does 
not  show  that  the  parties  to  the  lease  mutually  intended  that  this 
material  should  remain  personalty.  Hence  we  have  a  mental  attitude 
of  one  party  opposed  to  that  of  the  other  respecting  this  question, 
and  we  must  therefore  resort  to  the  external  and  visible  facts  and 
accompanying  circumstances  to  determine  the  controversy.  This 
involves  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  structure  was  actually 
annexed  and  appurtenant  to  the  land,  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  realty  on  which  it  was  placed, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  structure  of  the  building,  its  mode  of  annexa- 
tion, and  the  relation  and  situation  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  building  was  located  and  attached  to  the 
ground  as  icehouses  usually  are  built,  which  is  by  resting  the  super- 
structure on  wooden  sills  or  planks,  by  erecting  thereon  the  frame- 
work, and  inclosing  it  with  boards  on  the  sides  and  a  shingled  roof. 
All  of  the  parts  were  properly  united  to  make  a  substantial  and 
completed  structure  for  storing  ice.  As  thus  constructed  it  was 
appropriate  for  storing  ice  on  the  premises  on  which  it  was  located, 
which  appear  to  have  been  conveniently  located  as  to  proximity  and 
accessibility  to  the  millpond  from  which  the  ice  was  harvested.  All  of 
these  are  persuasive  facts  to  show  that  the  icehouse  was  in  its  nature 
and  purpose  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  real  estate  to  which  it  was 
attached,  and  in  their  probative  force  clearly  rebut  any  contrary  in- 
ferences arising  from  the  situation  and  relation  of  the  parties.  While 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  situation  that  this  enterprise  was  of  a 
temporary  nature  and  was  to  continue  only  for  the  one  season  cov- 
ered by  the  written  lease,  this  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  idea  that  this  structure  has  characteristics  of  permanency,  and, 
under  the  accompanying  circumstances,  became  an  accession  to  the 
realty.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  structure  is  a  permanent  accession 
to  the  realty  and  that  the  limaber  composing  it  did  not  retain  its 
former  status  of  personalty. 

It  is  urged  that  this  conclusion  operates  to  transfer  to  the  defend- 
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ant  a  large  amount  of  property  without  any  consideration.  Such  is 
not  the  legal  implication  of  the  case.  Since  the  plaintiffs  did  not 
remove  the  structure  while  in  possession  of  the  premises  under  the 
lease,  and  did  not  by  agreement  with  the  defendant  reserve  a  right 
to  remove  it  thereafter,  the  law  implies  that  in  consideration  of  secur- 
ing the  lease  of  the  premises  and  its  use  and  occupation  they  were 
compensated  for  the  expense  of  its  erection,  and  that  these  consider- 
ations operated  to  compensate  them  for  the  cost  of  adding  this  fix- 
ture to  the  defendant's  land.  From  any  viewpoint  of  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  the  consequences  of  the  situation  which  vests  the  right  to 
this  structure  in  the  defendant  are  attributable  to  the  voluntary  acts 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  omitting  to  seasonably  remove  the  building  during 
the  lessee's  tenancy  and  in  their  failure  to  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
move it  thereafter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  law  is  unable  to 
afford  them  relief  if  they  sustained  pecuniary  losses  through  such 
omissions. 

By  the  Court.  —  Judgment  aflSrmed. 


Ex  parte  BROOK. 

L.  R.  10  Ch.  D.  100.     1878. 

A  TRUSTEE  in  bankruptcy  of  a  lessee  sold  and  severed  trade  fixtures 
upon  the  leased  premises,  and  thereafter  disclaimed  the  lease.  By 
statute,  such  disclaimer  had  the  effect  of  a  surrender  of  the  lease  on 
the  date  of  the  trustee's  appointment.  The  landlord  sought  to  re- 
cover the  proceeds  of  the  sale  from  the  trustee. 

Thesigeb,  L.J.  The  general  presumption  of  law  with  reference  to 
tenants'  fixtures  remaining  affixed  to  the  freehold  when  a  term  comes 
to  an  end  is,  that  "they  become  a  ^ft  in  law  to  him  in  reversion," 
and  are,  therefore,  not  removable  (per  Lord  Holt  in  Poole's  Case, 
1  Salk.  368).  That  general  presumption  has,  however,  been  made 
subject  to  a  qualification  which  is  expressed  in  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Weeton  v.  Woodcock,  7  M.  A  W. 
14, 19,  in  these  terms  —  viz.,  "that  the  tenant's  right  to  remove  fix- 
tures continues  during  his  original  term,  and  during  such  further 
period  of  possession  by  him  as  he  holds  the  premises  under  a  right 
still  to  consider  himself  as  tenant,"  or,  in  the  language  of  Baron 
Parke  in  Mackintosh  v.  Trotter,  3  M.  4  W.  184,  "that  the  tenant  has 
the  right  to  remove  fixtures  of  this  nature  during  his  term,  or  during 
what  may  for  this  purpose  be  considered  as  an  excrescence  on  the 
term."  Much  reliance  has  been  placed  in  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
respondent  upon  this  qualification  of  the  general  presumption  of 
law,  and  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  in  this  case  the  period  be- 
tween the  appointment  of  the  trustee  and  the  disclaimer  was  such  an 
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'' excrescence"  on  the  term,  and  that  the  respondent  had  during 
that  period  a  right  to  consider  himself  as  tenant.  We  cannot  accede 
to  that  argument.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely  what  was  meant 
by  the  propositions  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  we  observe, 
that  as  regards  the  rule  laid  down  in  WeeUm  v.  Woodcock,  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  feel  in  understanding  its  exact  meaning  was  shared 
in  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
in  delivering  the  judgment  of  that  court  in  Leader  v.  Homewood, 
5  C.  B.  (N.S.)  546, 553.  It  may  be  that  in  cases  where  a  tenant  holds 
over  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  certain  under  a  reasonable  sup- 
position of  consent  on  the  part  of  his  landlord,  or  in  the  case  where  an 
interest  of  uncertain  duration  comes  suddenly  to  an  end,  and  the 
tenant  keeps  possession  for  such  reasonable  time  only  as  would  en- 
able him  to  sever  his  fixtures  and  to  remove  them  with  his  goods  and 
chattels  off  the  demised  premises,  or  even  in  cases  where  the  landlord 
exercises  a  right  of  forfeiture,  and  the  tenant  remains  on  the  premises 
for  such  reasonable  time  as  last  referred  to,  the  law  would  presimae  a 
right  to  remove  tenant's  fixtures  after  the  expiration  or  determina- 
tion of  the  tenancy.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  case  of  a  surrender  of  a  lease  by  a  tenant,  while  ten- 
ant's fixtures  remain  affixed  to  the  freehold,  does  not,  either  upon 
principle  or  the  authority  of  decided  cases,  give  any  ri^t  to  the  ten- 
ant subsequently  to  remove  such  fixtures.  At  the  date  of  the  surren- 
der they  form  part  of  the  freehold,  and  the  law  has  no  right  to  limit 
the  effect  of  the  surrender  by  excluding  from  it  that  which  legally 
passes  by  it,  and  which  has  not  been  excluded  from  it  by  the  baxgam 
of  the  parties. 
Order  of  the  County  Court  Judge  [for  the  landlord]  restored. 

Note.  —  In  Lewis  v.  Ocean  Namgaiion  Co.,  125  N.Y.  341,  a  tenant 
who  held  over  beyond  his  term  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  remove  fix- 
tures placed  by  him  on  the  land,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
Peckham,  J.,  said  (p.  351),  that  the  fixtures  must  be  removed 
''  during  the  time  of  possession,  but  not  in  all  cases  during  the  run- 
ning of  the  term."  Cf.  Cromie  v.  Hoover,  40  Ind.  49. 

A  tenant  at  will  has  a  reasonable  time  after  the  tenancy  is  deter- 
mined to  remove  fixtures.  EUia  v.  Paige,  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  43.  But 
not  if  he  has  received  such  notice  to  quit  as  was  required  by  statute, 
and  has  failed  to  remove  the  fixtures  before  the  date  when  he  should 
have  quitted  the  premises.  Erickson  v.  Jones,  37  Minn.  459. 

A  tenant  of  a  mortgagor  does  not  lose  his  right  to  sever  fixtures 
through  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage.  Sanders  v.  Davis,  L.R.  15 
Q.B.D.  218. 

In  Morey  v.  Hoyt,  62  Conn.  542,  the  court  said  (p.  546) :  "Another 
general  rule  quite  well  established  is  this:  Where  the  term  is  surren- 
dered, or  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  lessor  under  a  forfeiture  clause  for 
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some  act  or  omission  of  the  tenant,  and  he  is  put  out  of  and  the  lessor 
is  put  into  possession,  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  remove  his  fixtures, 
in  the  absence  of  special  agreement  or  special  circumstances  affecting 
his  right  to  remove,  is  gone  as  effectually  as  if  the  term  had  expired 
by  lapse  of  time."  Cf .  Gasaway  v.  Thomas,  66  Wash.  77;  GarUand  v. 
Hickman,  56  W.  Va,  75. 

In  Lawlon  v.  Lawton,  3  Atk.  13,  the  court  held  that  a  fire  engine 
set  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  colliery  by  a  tenant  for  life  was  part  of  the 
assets  of  his  executor.  But  cf.  White  v.  Amdt,  1  Wh.  (Pa.)  91. 

In  Tkropp's  Appeal,  70  Pa.  395,  a  creditor  of  the  tenant  levied 
execution  on  fixtures  erected  by  the  tenant.  Thereafter  the  tenant, 
for  a  consideration,  surrendered  the  term  to  the  landlord  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  levy.  It  was  held  that  the  purchaser  at  the  execu- 
tion sale  could  not  remove  the  fixtures.  In  London  Discount  Co.  v. 
Drake,  6  C.  B.  N.S.  798,  the  tenant  mortgaged  his  fixtures  and  then 
made  a  gratuitous  surrender  of  the  term  to  the  landlord.  It  was  held 
that  the  mortgagee  had  a  right  to  enter  and  sever  the  fixtures. 
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124  Mass.  571.    1878. 

Contract  for  breach  of  a  covenant  contained  in  a  written  lease 
given  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  by  which  the  lessee  agreed 
"to  quit  and  deliver  up  the  premises  to  the  lessor  or  her  attorney 
peaceably  and  quietly  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  as  good  order  and 
condition  ...  as  the  same  now  are."  The  breach  complained  of  was 
the  taking  down  and  removal  of  a  fire-proof  safe  and  vault,  a  furnace 
with  pipes  and  flues,  and  certain  counters.  The  answer  contained  a 
general  denial,  and  alleged  that  the  defendant  owned  the  property 
removed.  Trial  in  this  court,  before  Ames,  J.,  who  reported  the  case 
for  the  consideration  of  the  full  court,  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff  and  one  Hyde  owned  the  premises  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon, and  by  a  lease  dated  January  1,  1861,  demised  them  to  the 
Harvard  Bank  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  at  the  rent  of  $300  a  year. 
The  lease  contained  a  clause  giving  to  the  lessee  the  privilege,  at  its 
option,  of  renewing  and  extending  its  enjoyment  of  the  premises  for 
the  additional  term  of  five  years  upon  the  same  terms;  and  the  lessee 
agreed  "to  quit  and  deliver  up  the  premises  to  the  lessors  or  their 
attorney,  peaceably  and  quietly,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  as  good 
order  and  condition,  reasonable  use  and  wearing  thereof,  fire  and 
other  unavoidable  casualties  excepted,  as  the  same  now  are  or  may 
be  put  into  by  the  said  lessors,"  "and  not  make  or  suffer  any  waste 
thereof;"  "nor  make  or  suffer  to  be  made  any  alteration  therein,  but 
with  the  approbation  of  the  lessors  thereto  in  writing  having  been 
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first  obtained; "  and  giving  the  lessors  the  right  to  enter  to  view  and 
make  improvements,  and  expel  the  lessee  if  it  should  fail  to  pay  the 
rent  as  aforesaid,  or  to  make  or  suffer  any  strip  or  waste  thereof. 

The  lessee  thereupon  constructed  in  the  building  a  fire-proof  safe 
or  vault,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  money,  books  and  securities,  also  a 
portable  furnace  in  the  basement,  with  the  necessary  pipes,  flues  and 
registers  for  warming  its  rooms,  and  certain  counters.  The  premises 
were  occupied  by  the  lessee  as  its  banking  rooms. 

On  May  16,  1864,  the  lessee  was  organized  as  a  national  bank 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  its  name  was  chang^  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Cambridge,  but  there  was  no  other  change 
of  its  identity.  In  the  course  of  the  first  term,  a  partition  was  duly 
had  between  Hyde  and  the  plaintiff,  by  virtue  of  which  the  plaintiff 
became  the  sole  owner  of  the  premises.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  the  defendant  elected  to  continue  to  hold  under  the  lease  for 
the  five  additional  years,  and  a  new  lease  was  executed  between 
the  parties  to  this  action,  bearing  date  October  7,  1870,  granting 
to  the  defendant  a  further  term  of  five  years  from  January  1,  1871, 
at  the  rent  of  $800  a  year.  This  lease  contained  the  same  clauses 
above  quoted  from  the  lease  of  January  1,  1861,  and  the  following 
additional  clause:  ''And  provided  also,  that  in  case  the  premises, 
or  any  part  thereof,  during  said  term,  be  destroyed  or  daznaged  by 
fire  or  other  unavoidable  casualty,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  use  and  habitation,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the 
rent  hereinbefore  reserved,  or  a  just  and  proportional  part  thereof, 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  sustained,  shall  be 
suspended  or  abated  until  the  said  premises  shall  have  been  put  in 
proper  condition  for  use  and  habitation  by  the  said  lessor,  or  these 
presents  shall  thereby  be  determined  and  ended,  at  the  election  of 
the  said  lessor  or  her  legal  representatives." 

On  or  about  November  5,  1875,  the  defendant,  having  concluded 
to  remove  its  business  to  another  building,  proceeded  to  take  down 
the  vault,  and  remove  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and 
also  the  furnace,  pipes,  flues,  registers  and  counters  to  its  new  bank- 
ing rooms,  contending  that  it  had  a  right  so  to  do. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  damage  done  by  this  proceeding  to  the 
building,  if  the  property  so  removed  could  lawfully  be  considered 
as  fixtures  which  the  defendant,  as  an  outgoing  tenant,  had  a  right 
to  remove,  was  $75;  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled,  at  all  events,  to 
recover  that  sum,  with  interest,  and  that  the  building  could  for  that 
sum  be  restored  to  the  same  good  order  and  condition  as  it  was  in 
at  the  date  of  the  first  lease.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  $75,  and  the  judge  reported  the  case  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  full  court.  If  the  plaintiJBf  was  entitled  to  recover  a  greater 
sum  than  the  amount  of  the  verdict,  and  if  the  alleged  fixtures 
were  removed  wrongfully  and  in  violation  of  her  rights,  the  case  was 
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""o  stand  for  trial;  otherwise,  judgment  was  to  be  entered  on  the 
'erdict. 

Endicott,  J.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  the  Harvard  Bank, 
soon  after  taking  possession  of  the  premises  mider  the  lease  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1861,  put  in  a  counter,  a  portable  furnace  with  its  necessary 
connections,  and  a  fire-proof  safe  or  vault,  for  the  removal  of  which, 
in  1875,  this  action  is  brought.  In  1864,  the  Harvard  Bank  was 
organized  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cambridge.  No  question 
is  made  that  all  the  proceedings  were  according  to  law.  The  right 
to  the  personal  property  of  the  old  bank  passed  therefore  to  the  de- 
fendant upon  the  execution  of  the  necessary  papers  and  the  approval 
of  the  proper  officers;  no  other  assignment  was  necessary.  AUanHc 
National  Bank  v.  HarriSy  118  Mass.  147,  151. 

The  right  of  the  defendant  to  occupy  the  premises  under  the  lease 
to  the  Harvard  Bank  for  five  years,  and  to  exercise  the  option  con- 
tained in  the  lease  to  hold  the  premises  for  five  years  more  at  the 
3ame  rent,  seems  to  have  been  conceded  by  the  lessors;  for  the  de- 
fendant continued  in  possession,  paying  rent  during  the  whole  term 
of  ten  years  contemplated  by  the  lease,  which  expired  January  1, 
1871.  We  must  assume  that  the  title,  not  merely  to  movable  chat- 
tels upon  the  premises,  but  also  to  trade  fixtures  put  in  by  the  Har- 
vard Bank,  passed  to  the  defendant,  as  the  plaintiff  does  not  deny 
that  the  defendant  could  have  removed  such  of  the  articles  as  are 
trade  fixtures  at  any  time  before  the  final  expiration  of  the  lease  on 
January  1,  1871. 

In  October,  1870,  about  three  months  before  the  final  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  old  lease,  the  plaintiff,  one  of  the  original  lessors, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  acquired  the  whole  title  to  the  premises, 
executed  a  new  lease  to  the  defendant,  then  in  occupation,  for  a 
much  higher  rent,  containing  different  stipulations  from  those  in 
the  old  lease,  particularly  in  regard  to  abatement  of  rent  in  case  of 
fire.  This  lease  was  to  take  effect  January  1,  1871,  but  made  no 
reference  to  the  existing  lease  or  to  the  removal  of  any  trade  fixtures 
then  upon  the  premises.  It  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  renewal  of  the 
old  lease.  It  contained  the  usual  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lessee 
to  quit  and  deliver  up  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  as  good 
order  and  condition  ''as  the  same  now  are."  Although  executed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  earlier  lease,  it  can  have  no  other  or 
different  effect  than  if  given  on  the  day  it  was  to  become  operative, 
and  its  stipulations  and  conditions  are  to  be  considered  as  if  made 
on  that  day.  And  the  question  arises  whether  the  acceptance  of 
the  new  lease  and  occupation  under  it  on  January  1, 1871,  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  surrender  of  the  premises  to  the  lessor  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first  term.  If  it  did  amount  to  a  surrender,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  defendant  could  not  afterwards  recover  the  articles  alleged  to 
'  •  trade  fixtures. 
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The  general  rule  is  well  settled  that  trade  fixtures  become  annexed 
to  the  real  estate;  but  the  tenant  may  remove  them  during  his  term, 
and,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  cannot  afterwards  claim  them  againsi 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Poolers  Cdse,  1  Salk.  368;  Gafleld  v.  Hapgood 
17  Pick.  192;  Winslaw  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Co.,  4  Met.  306, 311;  Shep- 
ard  V.  Spaulding,  4  Met.  416;  Bliss  v.  Whitney,  9  Allen,  114,  115, 
and  cases  cited;  Talbot  v.  Whipple,  14  Allen,  177 ;'Lyde  v.  Russell, 
1  B.  &  Ad.  394.  Baron  Parke,  in  MinshaU  v.  Lloyd,  2  M.  &  W.  450. 
This  rule  always  applies  when  the  term  is  of  certain  duration,  as 
under  a  lease  for  a  tenn  of  yeare,  which  contains  no  special  provi- 
sions  in  regard  to  fixtures.  But  where  the  term  is  xmcertain,  or  de- 
pends upon  a  contingency,  as  where  a  party  is  in  as  tenant  for  life, 
or  at  will,  fixtures  may  be  removed  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  tenancy  is  determined.  EUis  v.  Paige,  1  Pick.  43,  49;  Doty  v. 
G&rham,  5  Pick.  487,  490;  MaHin  v.  Roe,  7  E.  &  B.  237.  See  also 
Whiting  v.  Brastow,  4  Pick.  310,  311,  and  note. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  which  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Where  a  lease  was  given  by  an  agent  without  sufficient 
authority  during  the  absence  of  the  owner,  and  was  terminated  by 
the  owner  on  his  return  from  abroad,  it  was  decided  by  this  court 
that  the  lessees  became  tenants  at  sufferance,  and  could  remove 
their  fixtures  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  termination.  An- 
toni  V.  Belknap,  102  Mass.  193.  In  Penton  v.  Robart,  2  East,  88,  it 
was  held  that  a  tenant,  who  had  remained  in  possession  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  had  the  right  to  take  away  his  fixtures,  and 
Lord  Kenyon  said, "  He  was  in  fact  still  in  possession  of  the  premises 
at  the  time  the  things  were  taken  away,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
pretence  to  say  that  he  had  abandoned  his  right  to  them."  In  TFee- 
ton  V.  Woodcock,  7  M.  &  W.  14,  a  term  under  a  lease  had  been  for- 
feited by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  lessee,  and  the  lessor  entered  upon 
the  assignees  to  enforce  the  forfeiture,  and  it  was  held  that  they 
might  have  a  reasonable  time  to  remove  fixtures;  and  Baron  Aldeb^ 
SON  said  that  ''the  tenant's  right  to  remove  fixtures  continues  during 
bis  original  term,  and  during  such  further  period  of  possession  by 
him,  as  he  holds  the  premises  under  a  right  still  to  consider  himseU 
as  tenant."  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  conmxenting  on  these  two  last  cases, 
in  Leader  v.  Homeivood,  5  C.  B.  (N.S.)  546,  said:  "It  is  perhaps  »ot 
easy  to  understand  fully  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  this  rule,  and 
whether  or  not  it  justifies  a  tenant  who  has  remained  in  possession 
after  the  end  of  his  term,  and  so  become  a  tenant  at  sufferance,  in 
severing  the  fixtures  during  the  time  he  continues  in  possession  as 
such  tenant.  But  the  rule,  whatever  its  exact  meaning  may  be,  is 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  argument  relied  on  by  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  present  case,  viz.,  that  the  right  of  the  tenant 
continues  till  he  has  evinced  an  intention  to  abandon  his  right  to  the 
fixtures."  In  Mackintosh  v.  Trotter,  3  M.  &.  W.  184,  Baron  Pabkb^ 
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after  stating  that  whatever  is  planted  in  the  soU  belongs  to  the  soil, 
remarked  ''that  tha  tenant  has  the  right  to  remove  fixtures  of  this 
nature  during  his  term,  or  during  what  may,  for  this  purpose,  be 
considered  as  an  excrescenoe  on  the  term,"  He  also  refers  to  Minr 
shall  V.  Lloydy  2  M.  &  W.  450,  as  authority,  wherein  he  stated  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  ''the  right  of  a  tenant  is  only  to  remove 
during  his  term  the  fixtures  he  may  have  put  up,  and  so  to  make 
them  cease  to  be  any  longer  fixtures."  It  is  clear  from  these  cases 
that  the  right  of  a  tenant,  in  possession  after  the  end  of  his  term, 
to  remove  fixtures  within  a  reasonable  time,  does  not  rest  merely 
on  the  fact  that  he  is  in  occupation,  or  has  not  evinced  an  inten- 
tion to  abandon,  but  because  he  is  stiU,  in  contemplation  of  law,  in 
occupation  as  tenant  under  the  original  lease,  and,  as  Baron  Pabke 
says,  under  what  may  be  considered  an  excrescence  on  the  term, 
that  is,  as  tenant  at  sufferance. 

But  a  very  different  question  is  presented  when  the  same  tenant 
continues  in  possession  under  a  new  lease  containing  different  terms 
and  conditions,  making  no  reference  to  the  old  lease,  reserving  no 
rights  to  the  lessee  in  fixtures  annexed  during  the  previous  term  and 
not  removed  before  its  expiration,  and  containing  the  covenant  to 
deliver  up  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  the  same  condition. 
This  is  not  the  extension  of  or  holding  over  under  an  existing  lease; 
it  is  the  creation  of  a  new  tenancy.  And  it  follows  that  whatever 
was  a  part  of  the  freehold  when  the  lessee  accepted  and  began  his 
occupation  under  the  new  lease  must  be  delivered  up  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  and  cannot  be  severed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  put  in, 
as  a  trade  fixture,  under  a  previous  lease  which  has  expired.  The 
failure  of  the  lessee  to  exercise  his  right  to  remove  during  the  former 
term,  or  to  reserve  it  in  his  new  contract,  precludes  him  from  deny- 
ing the  title  of  his  landlord  to  the  estate  and  the  fixtures  annexed 
which  have  become  part  of  it.  The  occupation  under  the  new  lease 
is  in  effect  a  surrender  of  the  premises  to  the  landlord  under  the  old. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  authorities.  The  earliest  case  on  the 
subject  is  Fitzherbert  v.  Shaw,  1  H.  Bl.  258.  A  purchaser  of  lands 
having  brought  ejectment  against  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  the 
parties  entered  into  an  agreement  that  judgment  should  be  signed 
for  the  plaintiff,  with  a  stay  of  execution  for  a  given  period;  and  it 
was  held  that  the  tenant  could  not,  during  the  interval,  remove  the 
fixtures  erected  during  the  term  and  before  action  brought  —  on 
the  ground  that  the  tenant  could  do  no  act  to  alter  the  premises  in 
the  mean  time,  but  they  must  be  delivered  up  in  the  same  situation 
they  were  in  when  the  agreement  was  made  and  the  judgment  signed. 
This  case  was  followed  in  Heap  v.  Barton,  12  C.  B.  274,  where  there 
was  a  similar  agreement,  and  Jervis,  C.J.,  said  that,  "if  the  tenants 
meant  to  avail  themselves  of  their  continuance  in  possession  to  re- 
move the  fixtures,  they  should  have  said  so."    In  Thresher  v.  East 
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London  WaJLerworks,  2  B.  &  C.  608,  it  was  held  that  a  lessee,  who  had 
erected  fixtures  for  purposes  of  trade  on  the  premises,  and  afterward 
took  a  new  lease  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  former  one, 
which  contained  a  covenant  to  repair,  would  be  bound  to  repair  the 
fixtures,  unless  strong  circumstances  wiere  shown  that  they  were  not 
intended  to  pass  under  the  general  words  of  the  second  demise;  and 
a  doubt  was  expressed  whether  any  circumstances,  dehors  the  deed, 
can  be  alleged  to  show  they  were  not  intended  to  pass.  The  case  of 
Shepard  v.  Spavlding,  4  Met.  416,  touches  the  question.  A  lessee 
erected  a  building  on  the  demised  premises,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
remove,  but  surrendered  his  interest  to  the  lessor  without  reservation ; 
afterward  he  took  another  lease  of  the  premises  from  the  same  lessor, 
but  it  was  held  that  his  right  to  remove  did  not  revive.  When  the 
new  lease  was  made,  it  was  of  the  whole  estate,  including  the  building. 
This  differs  from  the  case  at  bar  only  in  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
interval  between  the  surrender  of  the  interest  under  the  first  lease 
and  the  granting  of  the  second,  when  the  lessor  was  in  actual  posses- 
sion. But  the  acceptance  of  the  new  lease  and  occupation  under  it 
are  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
In  Loughran  v.  Ross,  45  N.Y.  792,  it  was  held  that,  if  a  tenant,  hav- 
ing a  right  to  remove  fixtures  erected  by  him  on  the  demised  prem- 
ises, accepts  a  new  lease  of  such  premises,  including  the  building?, 
without  reservation  or  mention  of  any  claim  to  the  buildings,  and 
enters  upon  a  new  term  thereunder,  the  right  to  removal  is  lost,  not- 
withstanding his  occupation  has  been  continuous.  See  also  Ahell  v. 
Williams,  3  Daly,  17;  MerriU  v.  Judd,  14  Cal.  59;  Jungerman  v. 
Bovee,  19  Cal.  354;  Elv)€s  v.  Maw,  3  East,  38;  Taylor  on  Landlord 
&  Tenant  (5th  ed.),  §  552;  2  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.  (7th  Am.  ed.)  228, 
245,  257. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had  no  right  dur- 
ing the  second  term  to  remove  any  trade  fixtures  placed  there  dur- 
ing the  first.  If  any  of  the  articles  named  were  movable  chattels, 
as  the  defendant  contends,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  for  them;  but 
if  they  were  permanent  or  trade  fixtures,  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
for  their  removal. 

Case  to  stand  for  trial. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  W adman  v.  Burke,  147  Cal.  351;  Sanitary 
District  v.  Cook,  169  111.  184;  Hedderich  v.  Smith,  103  Ind.  203;  Baur 
emschmidt  Co.  v.  McColgan,  89  Md.  135;  SL  Louis  v.  Nelson,  108  Mo. 
App.  210;  Loughran  v.  Ross,  45  N.Y.  792;  Spencer  v.  Commercial 
Co.,  30  Wash.  520. 
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RADEY  V.  McCUBDY. 

209  Pa.  306.     1904. 

Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown. 

This  was  a  bill  by  a  landlord  to  restrain  his  tenants  from  removing 
trade  fixtures  from  the  demised  premises.  A  preliminary  injunction 
was  awarded;  but  subsequently  dissolved.  Before  final  hearing  all 
the  articles  were  removed  by  the  tenants,  and  the  court's  decree  was 
that  they  pay  their  landlord  $5400,  the  value  of  the  articles  removed, 
together  with  the  costs  of  suit. 

On  September  17, 1892,  the  appellee  leased  the  premises  described 
in  the  bill  to  John  C.  McCurdy  and  James  McCurdy,  trading  as 
McCurdy  Brothers,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  October  1,  1892. 
The  court  found  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill  were  trade 
fixtures  and  belonged  to  the  lessees  under  the  lease  of  September  17, 
1892.  The  legal  conclusion  of  the  learned  judge,  that  the  tenants  had 
the  right  to  remove  them  during  the  term  of  their  lease,  was,  there- 
fore, manifestly  correct,  and  under  the  facts  found,  the  landlord 
could  have  raised  no  question  if  they  had  been  removed  at  any  time 
prior  to  October  1,  1902.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 
tenants,  as  required  by  it,  gave  three  months'  notice  to  the  landlord 
of  their  intention  to  terminate  it. 

In  1899  John  C.  McCurdy,  as  found  by  the  court  below,  "sold  his 
interest  in  the  stock  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  together  with 
the  machinery  and  fixtures,  contained  in  the  building  at  the  north* 
west  comer  of  Front  street  and  Susquehanna  avenue,  to  James  Mc- 
Curdy." On  July  11,  1902,  a  new  lease  was  executed  by  the  appellee 
to  the  said  James  McCurdy  and  Samuel  McCurdy,  another  brother, 
trading  under  the  same  firm  name  of  McCurdy  Brothers,  and  James 
and  Samuel  became  the  lessees  under  the  agreement  of  that  date, 
which  defines  the  lease  to  be  an  "extended  and  renewed"  lease  of 
September  17, 1892,  at  a  reduced  rental.  The  appellants  removed  all 
the  fixtures  before  October  1,  1903,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
extended  and  renewed  lease. 

Under  the  foregoing  facts,  the  court  below  made  the  decree  men- 
tioned for  the  reason  that,  even  if  the  lease  of  July  11,  1902,  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  1892,  between  the  same  parties, 
the  appellants  had  no  right  to  remove  the  fixtures  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  lease,  in  the  absence  of  a  clause  in  the  second  one  reserving 
the  right  to  do  so  at  its  expiration.  Though  the  lessees  under  the  first 
lease  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  remove  the  fixtures  at  any  time 
before  October  1,  1902,  and,  if  they  had  done  so,  could  immediately 
after  that  date  have  reinstalled  them  in  the  premises  with  the  same 
unquestioned  right  to  remove  them  at  any  time  before  October  1, 
1903,  the  view  of  the  learned  court  below  is  that  they  became  the 
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property  of  the  landlord,  because  they  were  not  removed  and  rein- 
stalled, and  there  is  no  clause  in  the  "extended  and  renewed"  lease 
reserving  the  right  of  the  tenants  to  remove  them  before  it  expired. 
Though  this  has  been  declared  to  be  the  law  by  some  courts,  and  the 
learned  judge  had  authority  outside  of  this  state  to  sustain  him,  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine  as  being  either  in  harmony  with 
reason  or  consistent  with  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man. 

When  a  tenant  attaches  to  the  land  fixtures  necessary  for  him  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  the  presumption  is  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  lease,  he  will  remove  them;  and  it  is  his  right  to  do  so.  They 
are  not  put  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  and,  until  the  tenant, 
after  his  term  expires,  leaves  them  on  the  premises  in  which  he  no 
longer  has  any  interest,  no  intention  can  be  imputed  to  him  to  aban- 
don them  to  his  lessor.  Hill  v.  Sewald,  53  Pa.  271 ;  Watts  v.  Lehman^ 
107  Pa.  106.  There  is  a  distinct  finding  that  McCurdy  Brothers,  the 
lessees  under  the  lease  of  1892,  never  intended  to  abandon  their 
trade  fixtures.  One  of  the  brothers,  owning  and  having  them  in  his 
possession,  on  July  11,  1902,  entered  with  another  brother  into  the 
"extended  and  renewed"  lease.  The  possession  of  the  premises  and 
the  fixtures  remained  unbroken  from  1892  to  1903  in  at  least  one  of 
the  present  appellants;  and  yet,  because  he  did  not,  on  the  last  day 
of  September,  1902,  remove  them  and  put  them  back  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  "extended  and  renewed"  lease  began,  and  the 
lessees  under  it  failed  to  formally  reserve  the  right  to  remove  them  at 
the  expiration  of  the  "extended  and  renewed"  term,  an  intention  is 
to  be  imputed  of  an  abandonment  of  them  to  the  landlord.  Abandon- 
ment to  him  being  a  question  of  intention,  it  cannot  be  that,  under 
the  undisputed  facts  in  this  case,  the  appellants  ever  intended  to  or 
did  abandon  their  trade  fixtures.  To  have  removed  them  one  day 
and  put  them  back  the  next  would  have  been  a  vain  and  useless 
thing,  which  the  law  requires  of  no  one;  and  it  oiBfends  reason  to  say 
that  the  landlord  had  a  right  to  regard  his  tenants'  property  as 
abandoned  to  him  because  one  of  them,  who  was  to  continue  as  such 
for  another  year,  needing  the  same  fixtures  in  his  unchanged  business 
into  which  he  had  taken  another  person,  had  not,  when  the  lease  was 
extended  and  renewed,  inserted  a  clause  giving  the  tenants  the  right 
to  remove  the  fixtures  at  the  end  of  the  extended  term.  It  will  profit 
nothing  to  review  the  very  many  cases  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellee  to  support  the  decree  of  the 
court  below.  It  is  suflicient  to  say  that  none  of  our  own  do  so.  They 
are  rather  in  accord  with  the  view  which  we  entertain,  that  the 
plaintiff's  bill  should  have  been  dismissed. 

"That  a  tenant  who  erects  fixtures  for  the  benefit  of  his  trade  or 
business  may  remove  them  from  the  demised  premises,  is  an  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  the  law,  but  with  this  qualification  —  that  the 
removal  be  made  during  the  term.   After  the  term  they  become 
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inseparable  from  the  freehold  and  can  neither  be  removed  by  the 
tenant  nor  recovered  by  him  as  personal  chattels  by  an  action  of 
trover,  or  for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  White  v.  Amdt,  1  Wh.  94, 
and  the  cases  cited  in  the  argument.  If  a  tenant  remain  in  possession 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  perform  all  the  conditions  of  the 
lease,  it  amounts  to  a  renewal  of  the  lease  from  year  to  year,  and  I 
take  it  he  would  be  entitled  to  remove  fixtures  during  the  year." 
Dams  V.  Moss,  38  Pa.  346.  "It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  law,  that  a 
tenant  for  years  who  erects  fixtures  for  the  benefit  of  his  trade  or 
business,  may,  at  any  time  during  the  term,  remove  them  from  the 
demised  premises;  but  cannot  after  the  expiration  thereof  unless  he 
remain  in  possession  and  hold  over,  so  as  to  create  an  implied  renewal 
of  the  lease."  Darrah  v.  Baird,  101  Pa.  265.  In  the  late  case  of 
Donnelly  v.  Frick,  2ffl  Pa.  597,  we  said:  "The  presumption  of  the 
law,  being  in  favor  of  trade,  is  that  a  tenant  does  not  intend  to  make 
his  trade  fixtures  part  of  the  realty  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  his 
landlord,  but  will  remove  them  before  the  end  of  his  term;  and  it  is 
only  when  he  leaves  without  removing  them  during  the  term  that 
an  intention  of  making  a  gift  of  them  to  the  landlord  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  him.  Hill  v.  Sewald,  53  Pa.  271;  Watts  v.  Lehmany  107  Pa. 
106.  If,  during  the  term,  no  intention  can  be  imputed  to  the  tenant 
to  make  a  gift  to  his  landlord  of  fixtures,  which  he  had  attached  to  the 
land  for  the  use  of  iiis  business,  and  he  has  a  right  to  remove  them 
during  the  tenancy,  the  same  lule  ought  to  and  does  apply,  when, 
by  permission  of  the  landlord,  even  without  a  formal  renewal  or 
extension  of  the  lease,  he  continues  to  remain  on  the  premises  for  a 
definite  or  indefinite  term.  During  such  period,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  his  intention  as  to  his  fixtures  remains 
unchanged,  and  his  right  to  remove  them  is  unaffected  by  his  holding 
over."  Of  great  weight  is  the  following  from  the  learned  Judge 
CooLEY,  in  Kerr  v.  Kingsbury ^  39  Mich.  150:  "The  right  of  a  tenant 
to  remove  the  erections  made  by  him  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  premises  were  leased,  is  conceded.  The  principle  which 
permits  it  is  one  of  pubUc  policy,  and  has  its  foundation  in  the 
interest  which  society  has  that  every  person  shall  be  encouraged  to 
make  the  most  beneficial  use  of  his  property  the  circumstances  will 
admit  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  that  the  tenant  shall 
remove  during  his  term  whatever  he  proposes  to  claim  a  right  to 
remove  at  all,  is  based  upon  a  corresponding  rule  of  public  policy,  for 
the  protection  of  the  landlord,  and  which  is  that  the  tenant  shall  not 
be  suffered,  after  he  has  surrendered  the  premises,  to  enter  upon  the 
possession  of  the  landlord  or  of  a  succeeding  tenant,  to  remove  fix- 
tures which  he  might  and  ought  to  have  taken  away  before.  A  regard 
for  the  succeeding  interests  is  the  only  substantial  reason  for  the  rule 
which  requires  the  tenant  to  remove  his  fixtures  during  the  term: 
indeed,  the  law  does  not  in  strictness  require  of  him  that  he  shall 
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remove  them  during  the  term,  but  only  before  he  surrenders  posses- 
sion, and  during  the  time  that  he  has  a  right  to  regard  himself  ar 
occupying  in  the  character  of  tenant.  Penton  v.  Robart,  2  E^ast,  88^ 
Weeton  v.  Woodcock,  7  M.  &  W.  14.  But  why  the  right  should  bo 
lost  when  the  tenant,  instead  of  surrendering  possession,  takes  a  re- 
newal of  his  lease,  is  not  very  apparent.  There  is  certainly  no  reason 
of  public  policy  to  sustain  such  a  doctrine;  on  the  contrary,  the  rea- 
sons which  saved  to  the  tenant  his  right  to  the  fixtures  in  the  first 
place  are  equally  influential  to  save  to  him  on  a  renewal  what  was 
unquestionably  his  before.  What  could  possibly  be  more  absurd  than 
a  rule  of  law  which  should  in  effect  say  to  the  tenant  who  is  about  to 
obtain  a  renewal :  *  If  you  will  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble,  and  incur 
the  loss,  of  removing  your  erections  during  the  term,  and  of  after- 
wards bringing  them  back  again,  they  shall  be  yours;  otherwise  you 
will  be  deemed  to  abandon  them  to  your  landlord.' " 

The  decree  of  the  court  below  is  reversed  and  plaintiff's  bill  dis- 
missed at  his  costs,  which  include  those  on  this  appeal. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Daly  v.  Simonson,  126  Iowa  716;  Thomas  v. 
Gayle,  134  Ky.  330;  Kerr  v.  Kingsbury,  39  Mich.  150;  Wright  v. 
MacdonneU,  88  Tex.  140,  150;  Second  National  Bank  v.  Merrill  Co., 
69  Wis.  50L 
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116  Mass.  155.     1874. 

The  plaintiff  leased  certain  premises  to  the  defendants,  and  the 
lessees  covenanted,  among  other  things,  "to  quit  and  deliver  up  the 
premises  and  all  future  erections  and  additions  to  or  upon  the  same, 
to  the  lessor  or  his  assigns  peaceably  and  quietly,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  in  as  good  order  and  condition  (reasonable  use  and  wearing 
thereof,  and  damages  by  fire  or  other  casualties  excepted)  as  the 
same  now  are  or  may  be  put  into  by  the  lessor,  or  those  having  his 
estate  in  the  premises.'' 

The  auditor  found  that  the  premises  were  used  by  the  defendants 
from  April  1,  1865,  until  1866,  when  they  were  changed  to  a  cotton 
mill  and  afterwards  used  as  such;  the  machinerj'^  used  therein  was 
operated  by  water  power  in  the  usual  manner;  that  in  1866  the  de- 
fendants placed  in  the  mill  additional  machinery  consisting  of  coun- 
ter-shafting, pulleys,  hangers  and  belts;  the  counter-shaft  was  belted 
from  the  main  shaft,  and  with  the  pulleys  and  hangers  appertaining 
thereto,  was  fastened  to  the  timbers  or  floors  of  the  building  by 
bolts  and  screws,  and  was  connected  to  the  machines  by  belts.  Alf 
this  machinery  was  purchased  for  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  mir 
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as  a  cotton  mill,  and  all  of  it  could  be  detached  and  removed  fron 
the  building  without  substantial  injury  thereto  or  to  the  machines. 
On  December  1, 1868,  the  defendants  ceased  to  occupy  the  premises, 
and  E.  Fisher  &  Sons  occupied  the  same  as  lessees  of  the  defendants. 
The  plaintiff  assented  to  this  assignment  by  writing  under  seal.  In 
1869,  E.  Fisher  &  Sons  removed  from  the  premises  the  said  counter- 
shafting,  pulleys  and  hangers  to  the  value  of  $220,  and  the  aforesaid 
belts  to  the  value  of  $50,  and  converted  them  to  their  own  use. 

Gray,  C.J.  It  was  admitted  at  the  argument,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  there  was  no  machinery  on  the  premises,  except 
the  main  shaft.  The  counter-shafting,  puUejrs,  hangers  and  belts, 
the  portable  boiler  and  the  steam  pipes  connected  with  it,  were  either 
trade  fixtures,  removable  by  the  lessees  during  the  term,  or  personal 
chattels.  Poole's  Case,  1  Salk.  368;  Lawton  v.  LawtoUy  3  Atk.  13; 
Winslow  V.  Merckants  Ins.  Co.,  4  Met.  306,  311;  McLaughlin  v. 
Nash,  14  Allen,  136;  Pierce  v.  George,  108  Mass.  78.  The  fact  that 
the  lease  contained  an  agreement  of  the  lessor  to  sell  the  premises 
to  the  lessees  did  not  affect  their  rights  in  this  respect. 

The  right  of  a  tenant  to  remove  trade  fixtures  may  doubtless  be 
qualified  by  the  covenants  in  the  lease.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  covenant  to  dehver  up  in  good  order  "all  future  erections  or 
additions"  to  or  upon  the  premises  is  limited,  in  purpose  and  effect, 
to  new  buildings  erected  or  old  buildings  added  to  —  putting  such 
erections  and  additions  upon  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  the  obli- 
gation to  keep  in  repair,  as  the  buildings  upon  the  premises  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  lease;  and  cannot  be  extended  so  as  to 
deprive  the  tenants  of  the  right  to  remove  trade  fixtures,  much  less 
personal  property,  put  by  them  upon  the  premises  during  the  term. 
Bishop  V.  EUioU,  11  Exch.  113. 

In  Naylor  v.  CoUinge,  1  Taunt.  19,  the  things  removed  were  "build- 
ings," coming  within  the  very  words  of  the  covenant;  and  yet  such 
of  them  only  as  were  aflSxed  to  the  freehold,  and  not  such  as  rested 
upon  blocks,  were  held  to  be  included.  In  all  the  other  cases  cited 
for  the  plaintiff  upon  this  point,  the  covenant  either  expressly  named 
the  fixtures  or  comprised  "all  improvements." 

Note.  —  See  Gett  v.  McManv^s,  47  Cal.  56;  Fox  v.  Lynch,  71  N.J. 
Eq.  537;  Thresher  v.  East  London  Water  Works  Co.,  2  B.  &  C.  608. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
EMBLEMENTS. 


PENHALLOW  v.  DWIGHT. 

7  Mass.  34.    1810. 

Trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  plaintiff's  close,  and  cut- 
ting down  and  canying  away  his  com  there  growing. 

The  parties  submitted  the  cause  to  the  determination  of  the  court 
ipon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts.  The  defendant,  at  the  time 
wrhen,  etc.,  was  a  constable  of  Belchertown,  in  which  the  locus  in  quo 
was  situated,  and  he  entered  the  close,  and  cut  and  carried  away 
the  plaintiff's  com  thereon  growing,  and  then  fully  ripe  and  fit  to  be 
gathered;  claiming  authority  so  to  do,  by  virtue  of  an  execution  to 
him  directed,  then  in  full  force,  and  issued  in  due  form  of  law,  upon 
a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, against  the  plaintiff,  and  in  favor  of  one  Eldad  Parsons.  The 
said  com  being  sold  by  the  defendant  at  pubUc  auction,  according 
to  law,  produced  the  sum  of  twenty-two  dollars,  forty-nine  cents, 
which  sum,  after  deducting  his  fees,  and  the  expenses  of  gathering 
the  com,  the  defendant  endorsed  on  the  said  execution.  If  the  court 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had  a  right,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  aforesaid,  to  enter  the  said  close,  and  cut  and  carry 
away  the  plaintiff's  com,  in  manner  and  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  it 
was  agreed  that  judgment  should  be  rendered  for  the  defendant  for 
his  costs;  otherwise  for  the  plaintiff,  for  twenty-five  dollars  damage, 
with  his  costs. 

Curia.  As  the  defendant  had  the  right,  and  indeed  was  obliged, 
by  the  duty  of  his  oflSce,  to  enter  the  close  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to 
seize  any  personal  property  of  the  plaintiff,  whereby  he  might  satisfy 
the  execution  he  then  held  against  the  plaintiff;  the  only  question 
is,  whether  com,  then  in  a  proper  state  to  be  gathered,  but  found 
standing,  might  lawfully  be  cut  down  and  disposed  of,  to  raise  the 
money  due  upon  the  execution.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  com, 
or  any  other  product  of  the  soil,  raised  annually,  by  labor  and  culti- 
vation, is  personal  estate;  and  would  go  to  the  executor,  and  not  to 
the  heir,  on  the  decease  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  therefore  liable  to 
be  seized  on  execution,  and  may  be  sold  as  other  personal  estate. 

An  entry,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  unripe  com,  or  other  produce 
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which  would  yield  nothing,  but  in  fact  be  wasted  and  destroyed  by 
the  very  act  of  severing  it  from  the  soU,  would  not  be  protected  by 
this  decision. 
Let  the  defendant  have  judgment  for  his  costs. 

Note.  —  McGee  v.  WaUcer,  106  Mich.  621.  As  between  the  heirs 
and  the  administrator,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  crops  growing  on 
lands  of  the  deceased. 

In  Smith  v.  Barham,  2  Dev.  Eq.  (N.C.)  420,  Ruffin,  C.J.,  said 
(p.  423) :  "The  crops  growing  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  testator's 
death,  go  to  the  executor  as  against  the  heir,  but  as  between  the 
executor  and  the  devisee,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  them.  The  devisee 
takes  the  land  by  the  intention  of  the  testator,  with  everything  on 
it;  for  as  the  devise  carries  the  land  against  the  heir,  so  it  does  the 
crop  against  the  executor.  The  rule  is  so  strong,  that  if  the  devise 
be  for  Ufe  with  remainder  over,  and  the  first  taker  die  before  sever- 
ance of  the  crop  growing  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  it  goes  over 
with  the  land  to  the  remainder-man,  in  preference  to  the  personal 
representative  of  the  first  taker." 


BRACKETT  v.  GODDARD. 

54  Me.  309.    1866. 

On  Report. 

Assumpsit  on  account  annexed,  for  $60,  for  money  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  for  logs  and  down  timber,  the  title  to 
which,  the  plaintiff  alleged,  was  not  in  the  defendant  at  the  time 
of  sale.  The  writ  also  contained  a  count  for  money  had  and  received 
for  same  amount. 

It  appeared  from  the  report  that  the  defendant  owned,  in  Che 
summer  of  1863,  a  timber  lot  in  Hermon;  that  he  cut  down  a  large 
number  of  hemlock  trees  thereon,  peeled  the  bark  therefrom  and 
removed  it  from  the  lot,  —  intending  to  prepare  the  trees  by  cutting 
off  the  tops  and  haul  them  off  as  logs  to  be  sawed  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  trees  were  severed  from  the  stumps,  and  they  lay  as 
they  fell,  with  the  tops  on.  In  the  felling  the  choppers  endeavored, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  have  them  he  in  a  good  position  for  peehng, 
and  afterwards  hauling  them  off. 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  defendant  con- 
veyed the  lot  by  deed  of  warranty,  without  any  reservations,  to 
one  Works.  On  the  20th  of  the  following  November,  after  Works 
had  entered  into  possession  of  the  lot  under  his  deed,  the  defendant 
sold  the  hemlocks  thus  cut,  to  the  plaintiff,  by  a  bill  of  sale.  To  re- 
cover back  the  money  paid  for  the  biU  of  sale,  this  action  was  brought. 
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Appleton,  C.J.  This  is  an  action  brought  to  recover  the  price  of 
certain  logs  sold  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff.  The  claim  is 
based  upon  an  alleged  failure  of  the  defendant's  title. 

The  defendant,  while  owning  a  lot  of  land  in  Hermon,  cut  down 
a  quantity  of  hemlock  trees  thereon.  After  peeling  the  bark  there- 
from and  hauling  it  off  the  land,  he  conveyed  the  lot  to  one  Works, 
by  deed  of  warranty,  without  any  reservation  whatever.  At  the 
date  of  this  deed,  the  hemlock  trees  in  controversy  were  lying  on 
the  lot  where  they  had  been  cut,  with  the  tops  remaining  thereon. 

The  defendant,  after  his  deed  of  the  land  to  Works,  conveyed  the 
hemlocks  cut  by  him  to  the  plaintiff.  Works,  the  grantee  of  the  de- 
fendant, claimed  the  same  by  virtue  of  his  deed.  The  question  pre- 
sented is  whether  the  title  to  the  logs  is  in  the  plaintiff  or  in  Works. 

Manure  made  upon  a  farm  is  personal  property  and  may  be  seized 
and  sold  on  execution.  Staples  v.  Emery,  7  Greenl.  201.  So,  wheat 
or  com  growing  is  a  chattel  and  may  be  sold  on  execution.  Whipple 
V.  Tool,  2  Johns.  419.  Yet  it  is  held  that  growing  crops  and  manure, 
lying  upon  the  land,  pass  to  the  vendee  of  the  land,  if  not  excepted 
in  the  deed,  2  Kent,  346,  or  by  statute,  as  in  this  State  by  R.  S.,  c.  81, 
§  6,  clause  6.  Fencing  materials  on  a  farm,  which  have  been  used  as 
a  part  of  the  fences,  but  are  temporarily  detached,  without  any  in- 
tent of  diverting  them  from  their  use,  as  such,  are  a  part  of  the  free- 
hold, and  pass  by  a  conveyance  of  the  farm  to  a  purchaser.  Goodrich 
V.  JoneSy  2  Hill,  142.  Hop  poles,  used  necessarily  in  cultivating  hops, 
which  were  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  crop  and 
piled  in  the  yard,  with  the  intention  of  being  replaced  in  the  season 
of  hop-raising,  are  part  of  the  real  estate.  Bishop  v.  Bishop,  1  Kevan, 
123. 

Timber  trees,  if  blown  down,  or  severed  by  a  stranger,  pass  by  a 
deed  of  the  land.  "We  think  that  it  cannot  adnodt  of  a  doubt,''  re- 
marks Richardson,  C.J.,  in  KiUredge  v.  Wood,  3  N.H.  503,  "that 
trees  felled  and  left  upon  the  land,  fruit  upon  trees,  or  fallen  and  left 
under  the  trees  where  it  grew,  and  stones  lying  upon  the  earth,  go 
with  the  land,  if  there  be  no  reservation."  The  hemlock  trees  were 
lying  upon  the  ground.  The  tops  and  branches  were  remaining  upon 
them.  They  were  not  excepted  from  the  defendant's  deed,  and, 
being  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  they  must,  from  analogy  to  the 
instances  already  cited,  pass  with  the  land.  Such,  too,  is  the  statute 
of  1867,  c.  88,  defining  the  ownership  of  down  timber.  It  would  have 
been  otherwise,  had  they  been  cut  into  logs  or  hewed  into  timber- 
Cook  V.  Whitney,  16  Illinois,  481. 

Note.  —  C/.  Ncble  v.  Sylvester,  42  Vt.  146. 
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LITTLETON,  TENURES,  §68. 

Tenant  at  will  is,  where  lands  or  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to 
another,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  by  force 
of  which  lease  the  lessee  is  in  possession.  In  this  case  the  lessee  is 
called  tenant  at  will,  because  he  hath  no  certain  nor  sure  estate,  for 
the  lessor  may  put  him  out  at  what  time  it  pleaseth  him.  Yet  if  the 
lessee  soweth  the  land,  and  the  lessor,  after  it  is  sown  and  before  the 
com  is  ripe,  put  him  out,  yet  the  lessee  shall  have  the  com,  and  shall 
have  free  entry,  egress  and  regress  to  cut  and  carry  away  the  com, 
because  he  knew  not  at  what  time  the  lessor  would  enter  upon  him. 
Otherwise  it  is  if  tenant  for  years,  which  knoweth  the  end  of  his  term, 
doth  sow  the  land,  and  his  term  endeth  before  the  com  is  ripe.  In 
this  case  the  lessor,  or  he  in  the  reversion,  shall  have  the  com,  be- 
cause the  lessee  knew  the  certainty  of  his  term,  and  when  it  would 
end. 
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"  Yet  if  the  lessee  soweih  the  landy  and  the  lessor  after  it  is  soum,  etc.*' 
The  reason  of  this  is,  for  that  the  estate  of  the  lessee  is  uncertain,  and 
therefore  lest  the  ground  should  be  unmanured,  which  should  be 
hurtful  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  shall  reap  the  crop  which  be  sowed 
in  peace,  albeit  the  lessor  doth  determine  his  will  before  it  be  ripe. 
And  so  it  is  if  he  set  roots,  or  sow  hemp  or  flax,  or  any  other  annual 
profit,  if  after  the  same  be  planted,  the  lessor  oust  the  lessee;  or  if  the 
lessee  dieth,  yet  he  or  his  executors  shall  have  that  year's  crop.  But  if 
he  plant  young  fruit  trees,  or  young  oaks,  ashes,  elms,  etc.,  or  sow  the 
ground  with  acorns,  etc.,  there  the  lessor  may  put  him  out  notwith- 
standing, because  they  will  yield  no  present  annual  profit.  And  this 
is  not  only  proper  to  a  lessee  at  will,  that  when  the  lessor  determines 
his  will  that  the  lessee  shall  have  the  com  sown,  etc.,  but  to  every 
particular  tenant  that  hath  an  estate  uncertain,  for  that  is  the  reason 
which  Littleton  expresseth  in  these  words  (because  he  hath  no  certain 
nor  sure  estate) .  And  therefore  if  tenant  for  life  soweth  the  ground  and 
dieth,  his  executors  shall  have  the  com,  for  that  his  estate  was  uncer- 
tain, and  determined  by  the  act  of  God.  And  the  same  law  is  of  the 
lessee  for  years  of  tenant  for  life.  So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  land  in 
the  right  of  his  wife,  and  soweth  the  ground,  and  he  dieth,  bis  execu- 
tors shall  have  the  com,  and  if  his  wife  die  before  him  he  shall  have 
the  com.  But  if  husband  and  wife  be  joint-tenants  of  the  land,  and 
the  husband  soweth  the  ground,  and  the  land  surviveth  to  the  wife, 
it  is  said  that  she  shall  have  the  com.  If  tenant  pur  terme  d^ outer  vie 
soweth  the  ground,  and  cestuy  que  vie  dieth,  the  lessee  shall  have  the 
com.  If  a  man  seised  of  lands  in  fee  hath  issue  a  daughter  and  iieth, 
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his  wife  being  enseirU  with  a  son,  the  daughter  soweth  the  ground,  the 
son  is  bom,  yet  the  daughter  shall  have  the  com,  because  her  estate 
was  lawful,  and  defeated  by  the  act  of  God,  and  it  is  good  for  the 
Commonwealth  that  the  ground  be  sown.  But  if  the  lessee  at  will 
sow  the  ground  with  com,  etc.,  and  after  be  himself  determine  his 
will  and  refuseth  to  occupy  the  ground,  in  that  case  the  lessor  shall 
have  the  com,  because  he  loseth  his  rent.  And  if  a  woman  that 
holdeth  land  durante  vidmtate  siui  soweth  the  ground  and  taketh 
husband,  the  lessor  shall  have  the  emblements,  because  that  the  de- 
termination of  her  own  estate  grew  by  her  own  act.  But  where  the 
estate  of  the  lessee  being  uncertain  is  defeasible  by  a  right  paramount, 
or  if  the  lease  determine  by  the  act  of  the  lessee,  as  by  forfeiture,  con- 
dition, etc.,  there  he  that  hath  the  right  paramount,  or  that  entereth 
for  any  forfeiture,  etc.,  shall  have  the  corn. 

Note.  —  The  executor  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  not  the  remain- 
derman, is  entitled  to  the  crop  sown  by  the  tenant.  Thornton  v. 
Burchy  20  Ga.  791. 

A,  tenant  for  life,  leased  to  B  for  years.  B  sowed  the  land  while  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  A  was  near  his  death  from  a  fatal  disease. 
B  was  held  entitled  to  the  crop.  Bradley  v.  Bailey,  56  Conn.  374. 

A  leases  land  to  B,  at  will.  B  sowed  the  land.  A  sold  to  C.  B  was 
held  entitled  to  the  crop.  Brown  v.  Thurstorij  56  Me.  126. 

Land  was  devised  to  A  during  her  widowhood.  She  married  while 
crops  were  growing  and  was  held  not  entitled  to  the  crops.  Hawkins 
V.  Skeggs^s  AdmW,  10  Humph.  (Tenn.)  31. 


KINGSBURY  v.  COLLINS. 

4  Bing.  202.     1827. 

Best,  C.J.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly  these.  The  plaintiff 
complains  of  an  assault  and  imprisonment.  The  defendants,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  alleged  imprisonment  in  the  first  count,  answer,  we 
were  in  possession  of  a  close  and  some  teazles;  you  came  to  cut  the 
teazles,  and  we  therefore  turned  you  out.  The  plaintiff  replies,  you 
might  have  been  in  possession  of  the  close  and  teazles,  but  you  were 
only  so  under  R.  N.  Curtis,  to  whom  W.  Curtis  was  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  and  before  you  had  any  interest  in  the  premises,  he  agreed 
with  me  and  Derrick  to  cultivate  teazles,  of  which  he  was  to  have  one 
half,  and  I  and  Derrick  the  other;  we  cultivated  them  accordingly, 
and  I  entered  to  take  what  I  planted. 

The  court  are  of  opinion,  under  these  circimistances,  that  it  is  im- 
material in  whom  the  possession  of  the  close  was  for  general  purposes. 
Supposing  it  to  have  been  in  the  defendant  Collins,  if  the  person  from 
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whom  he  derived  title  had  previously  made  a  demise  from  year  t< 
year,  and  the  party  taking  imder  such  a  demise  had  planted  durini, 
his  tenancy,  the  teazles  he  had  planted  would  have  belonged  to  him 
as  emblements,  even  though  his  tenancy  should  have  been  deter- 
mined before  they  were  gathered. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Littleton,  §  68,  that  a  lessee  at  will  is  entitled 
to  emblements  unless  he  determines  his  own  estate,  and  though  it  is 
otherwise  with  a  tenant  for  years,  w?io  knows  ike  end  of  Ais  terrrij  yet 
Lord  Coke  says,  "  This  is  not  only  proper  to  a  lessee  at  will,  that  when 
the  lessor  determines  his  will  the  lessee  shall  have  the  com  sown,  etc., 
but  to  every  particular  tenant  that  hath  an  estate  incertainey  for 
that  is  the  reason  which  Littleton  expresseth  in  these  words.  Pur  ceo 
que  il  nod  aecun  certaine  ou  sure  estate.'^  C!o.  Lit.  55  b.  A  tenant  from 
year  to  year  does  not  know  in  what  year  his  lessor  may  determine 
the  tenancy  by  half  a  year's  notice  to  quit:  in  that  respect  at  least, 
he  has  an  uncertain  estate:  the  public  interest  requires  that  he  who 
grows  a  crop  shall  have  a  right,  where  his  landlord  determines  the 
tenancy,  to  claim  it  as  emblements;  otherwise  every  tenant  from 
year  to  year  whose  holding  commences  at  Michaelmas,  and  who 
plants  his  crop  early  in  the  spring,  may,  by  a  notice  to  quit  given  at 
Lady-day,  be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours  whenever  the  har- 
vest is  protracted  beyond  Michaelmas.  Therefore,  although  the  ten- 
ancy of  W.  Curtis  might  have  been  determined  before  the  teazles 
were  mature,  yet  he  and  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  the  teazles  which  the  plaintiff  had  planted  dur- 
ing the  tenancy.  It  has  been  objected  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
William  Curtis's  interest  continued  at  the  time  of  his  entering  into 
the  agreement  with  Derrick  and  the  plaintiff;  but  it  is  stated  that 
he  made  the  agreement  being  so  possessed  (that  is,  possessed  under 
the  demise  from  R.  N.  Curtis),  and  upon  general  demurrer,  at  least, 
that  is  a  sufficient  allegation  of  his  title.  Where  a  tenancy  expires, 
not  by  efflux  of  time,  but  by  some  act  determining  the  tenancy,  it  is 
for  the  party  who  asserts  the  determination  of  the  tenancy  to  shew 
that  such  act  has  taken  place.  A  tenancy  from  year  to  year  can  only 
end  by  some  act  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  or  lessee,  and  in  that  re- 
spect differs  from  a  term  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  We  are  o 
opinion,  therefore,  that  it  sufficiently  appears  upon  these  pleadings 
that  at  the  time  of  the  trespasses  complained  of,  the  plaintiff  had  a 
right  to  be  in  the  close  in  question  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  his 
teazles,  and  that  the  replication  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  pleas. 

The  second  and  third  set  of  pleas  justify  the  imprisonment  com- 
plained of  in  the  plaintiff's  second  and  third  count,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  trespassing  on  the  defendant's  property;  but  although 
that  might  be  a  justification  of  a  removal,  if  the  plaintiff  could  not 
shew  a  right  to  remain  where  he  was,  it  has  never  been  holden  of 
itself  a  justification  of  an  imprisonment. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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SIMPKINS  t;.  ROGERS. 

15  lU.  397.     1854. 

Treat,  C.J.  This  was  an  action  of  trover,  brought  by  Sunpkins 
against  Rogers,  to  recover  the  value  of  the  crops  raised  on  a  certain 
tract  of  land  in  the  year  1853.  The  plaintiff  proved  this  state  of  facts. 
Bache,  being  the  owner  of  the  land  in  question,  conveyed  the  same 
to  the  plaintiff  on  the  30th  of  November,  1852.  The  deed  was  ac- 
knowledged on  the  3d,  and  recorded  on  the  24th  of  December,  1852. 
The  defendant  raised  wheat,  saffron,  and  osage  orange  plants  on 
the  land  in  1853,  to  the  value  of  $500,  and  appropriated  the  same 
to  his  own  use  before  the  commencement  of  this  suit.  In  the  spring 
of  1853,  the  plaintiff  notified  the  defendant  not  to  sow  or  plant  the 
land;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  gave  him  notice  not  to  harvest 
or  remove  the  crops.  The  defendant  read  in  evidence  a  letter  from 
Bache  to  himself,  dated  the  12th  of  June,  1852,  as  follows:  "I  have 
no  objections  to  your  using  the  piece  of  land  you  speak  of,  but  hope 
you  will  leave  it  in  good  order,  and  seed  it  down  with  timothy  or 
redtop  when  you  are  done  with  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like 
to  sell  it  at  present,  as  I  might,  by  so  doing,  injure  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  part,  as  it  would  probably  be  an  object  to  the  purchaser 
to  have  the  privilege  of  both  sides  of  the  railroad.  I  am  willing  to  sell 
the  whole  that  I  have  there,  provided  I  can  get  a  fair  price."  He 
also  read  another  letter  from  Bache,  dated  the  14th  of  December, 
1852,  in  these  words:  "It  is  true  I  have  sold  Simpkins  the  piece  of 
land.  I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  I  had  given  you  the  privilege 
of  using  it.  I  regret  very  much  that  this  should  have  happened.  I 
assure  you  I  never  would  have  sold  it,  without  reserving  the  privi- 
lege I  had  granted  to  you.  If  he  should  refuse  to  let  you  have  the 
use  of  the  land,  I  should  consider  him  guilty  of  deception  towards 
me,  as  he  must  have  known  that  you  had  the  promise  of  the  use 
of  »the  ground  by  your  breaking  it."  The  plaintiff  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  this  letter.  The  defendant  likewise  proved  that  he 
broke  the  land  in  June,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  in  osage 
orange  the  spring  following;  and  that  this  was  known  to  the  plaintiff 
at  the  time.  On  this  evidence,  the  court  found  the  issue  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  rendered  judgment  in  his  favor. 

The  second  letter  of  Bache  was  clearly  inadmissible.  He  had 
previously  parted  with  all  interest  in  the  land;  and  he  could  not 
by  any  subsequent  statements  disparage  the  title  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  declarations  of  a  grantor,  made  after  the  grant,  are  not  receiv- 
able in  evidence  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  grantee. 

If  the  first  letter  from  Bache  and  the  breaking  of  the  land  by 
Rogers  could  together  be  construed  as  creating  a  tenancy,  it  mani- 
festly was  but  a  tenancy  at  will,  determinable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
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lessor.  It  merely  authorized  Rogers  to  use  and  occupy  the  land  for 
the  time  being.  It  gave  him  no  right  to  retain  the  possession  for 
any  certain  time.  Bache  held  the  land  for  sale,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  make  a  lease  that  might  interfere  with  that  purpose.  While 
he  continued  to  be  the  0¥mer,  he  was  willing  that  Rogers  should  en- 
joy the  land  without  charge.  But  he  reserved  the  right  to  determine 
the  tenancy  at  pleasure;  and  Rogers  entered  upon  the  land,  subject 
to  this  right  of  the  owner.  It  was  competent  for  Bache,  or  his  gran- 
tee, to  put  an  end  to  the  tenancy  and  regain  the  possession,  upon 
giving  reasonable  notice  to  Rogers.  Where  a  tenancy  at  will  is  de- 
termined by  the  lessor,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  emblements, 
and  to  a  reasonable  time  for  the  removal  of  his  family  and  property, 
with  free  ingress  and  egress  for  the  exercise  of  these  rights.  Beyond 
this,  he  can  assert  no  rights  under  the  lease.  4  Kent's  Com.  110; 
EUia  V.  Paige,  1  Pick.  43;  Davis  v.  Thompson,  13  Maine,  209;  Love 
V.  Edmonston,  1  Ired.  152.  In  this  case,  the  plaintiff  became  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  notified  Rogers  not  to  occupy  or  cultivate  the 
same,  before  anything  was  done  under  the  lease  except  the  breaking. 
He  thus  determined  the  tenancy,  and  entitled  himself  to  immediate 
possession  of  the  land.  As  Rogers  neither  resided  on  the  land,  nor 
had  any  crops  growing  thereon,  it  was  his  duty  to  surrender  the 
possession  at  once,  and  leave  the  plaintiff  in  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property.  The  crops  were  raised  by  Rogers  in  his  own 
wrong,  and  he  had  no  right  to  remove  them  from  the  land. 

We  are,  however,  not  inclined  to  hold  that  there  was  any  tenancy 
in  the  case.  One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  lease  was  wanting, 
the  reservation  of  rent  to  the  owner.  We  regard  the  transaction  as 
a  mere  permission  by  Bache  to  Rogers  to  enter  upon  and  occupy 
the  land.  While  this  license  remained  in  force,  it  was  a  sufficient 
authority  to  Rogers  to  use  and  enjoy  the  land.  But  it  was  revocable 
at  the  will  of  Bache  or  his  grantee.  It  was  revoked  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  from  that  time  Rogers  ceased  to  have  any  right  or  interest  in 
the  land.  It  might  well  be,  if  Rogers  had  crops  growing  on  the  land, 
that  the  license  could  not  be  revoked  until  the  same  were  matured 
and  harvested.  But  the  permission  was  withdrawn  before  the  sow- 
ing of  the  land.  The  law  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  was  fully 
discussed  in  Woodward  v.  Seeley,  11  111.  157. 

On  the  evidence,  the  plaintiff  was  clearly  entitled  to  recover.  The 
crops  in  question  were  his  property,  and  trover  was  maintainable 
for  them.  Mooers  v.  Wait,  3  Wend.  104;  Sallade  v.  James,  6  Barr, 
144;  Crotty  v.  CoUins,  13  111.  567;  Farrant  v.  Thompson,  5  Bam.  & 
Aid.  826. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded. 

Note. — In  Price  v.  Pickett,  21  Ala.  741,  the  court  said  (p.  743): 
*'  In  relation  to  emblements,  the  right  of  the  tenant  was  unquestion- 
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ably  conferred  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture:  but  this  right 
has  never  been  held  to  obtain  until  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  common 
law  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  right  to  emblements  and 
the  costs  of  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed;  as  where  the  tenant  at  will  is  ousted  after  ploughing  and  ma- 
nuring the  land,  he  wholly  loses  his  costs  and  labor,  although  if  he 
had  planted  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  emblements.  Bro. 
Ab.  Title,  Emblements,  7.  If,  therefore,  the  term  of  the  lessee  was 
determined  by  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life,  he  would  only  be 
entitled  to  the  emblements  of  the  land  then  seeded.  Thompson  v. 
Thompson,  6  Mun.  518." 

Harris  v.  FrirJc,  49  N.Y.  24.  B  entered  upon  the  land  of  A,  under 
an  unenforcible  contract  of  sale,  and  sowed  the  land.  A  expelled 
him  from  the  land.  B  was  held  entitled  to  the  crop. 


WHITMAKSH  v.  CUTTING. 

10  Johns.  (N.Y.)  SeO.    1813. 

In  error,  on  certiorari,  from  a  justice's  court.  Whitmarsh  brought 
an  action  of  trespass  qmre  datisumf regit  against  Cutting,  for  enter- 
ing his  close  and  carrying  away  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye.  The 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty;  and  there  was  a  trial  by  jury.  The 
plaintiff  proved  that,  in  August,  1812,  the  defendant  entered  his 
close  and  took  and  carried  away  the  wheat,  etc. 

The  defendant  then  proved  that  the  wheat  and  rye  had  been  levied 
upon  by  a  constable,  on  an  execution  against  one  Hilton,  and  that 
the  defendant  assisted  the  constable  in  carrying  the  grain  away. 
The  defendant  offered  Hilton  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  the  grain 
belonged  to  Hilton,  who  was  objected  to,  as  interested,  but  admitted 
by  the  justice.  Hilton  testified  that  he  entered  on  the  premises  in 
April,  1810,  under  a  lease  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  for  one  year 
from  the  20th  April,  1810;  and  on  the  10th  June,  1810,  the  owner, 
by  endorsement  on  the  lease,  agreed  to  let  Hilton  have  the  farm 
for  another  year;  it  was  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  lessee  of 
the  owner,  and  that  in  May,  1812,  Hilton  was  ousted  under  the  act 
against  forcible  entry  and  detainer.  The  grain  was  sown  by  Hilton, 
but  reaped  and  gathered  by  the  plaintiff,  after  his  entry  in  May, 
1812. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  jury  was,  whether  he  was  entitled 
to  the  grain  as  emblements.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

Per  Curiam.  The  verdict  was  clearly  against  law.  The  crop 
sown  did  not  belong  to  Hilton,  but  to  his  successor.  This  lease  was 
for  a  year  certain,  and  then  renewed  for  the  next  year;  and  it  was  his 
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folly  to  sow  when  he  knew  that  his  term  would  expire  before  he  could 
reap.  The  doctrine  of  emblements  is  founded  entirely  on  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  the  termination  of  the  tenant's  estate.  Where  that  is  cer- 
tain there  exists  no  title  to  emblements.  Without  touching  any 
other  points,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  was  against  law  and 
evidence,  and  that  the  judgment  below  must  be  reversed. 


STULTZ  V.  DICKEY. 

5  Binn.  (Pa.)  286.     1812. 

Yeates,  J.  The  present  appeal  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
questions:  — 

1.  Is  a  tenant  for  a  term  certain  entitled  to  his  way-going  crop, 
without  special  provision  for  that  purpose  in  his  lease?  .  .  . 

I  take  the  first  question  to  have  been  fully  put  to  rest  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  at  Lancaster  Nisi  Prius  in  June,  1782,  between 
Michael  Diflfedorflfer  and  others,  plaintiffs,  and  John  Jones,  defend- 
ant. There  the  agents  of  forfeited  estates  had  leased  to  the  defend* 
ant  the  lands  of  Michael  Whitman,  an  attainted  traitor,  for  one  year 
from  May,  1778,  till  May,  1779,  at  a  certain  rent,  and  the  lease  was 
continued  for  a  second  year  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1780.  The  agents, 
under  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Executive  C!ouncil,  sold  the  lands 
to  the  plaintiffs  in  August,  1779,  and  for  the  wheat  and  rye  put  in 
during  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  reaped  in  the  following  year,  the 
replevin  was  brought.  Several  witnesses,  including  two  of  the  jurors, 
were  examined  as  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  tenants  for 
years  who  did  not  receive  crops  at  the  commencement  of  their  leases, 
were  entitled  to  take  off  the  crops  which  had  been  sown  during  the 
continuance  of  their  leases.  The  court  were  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  defendant  was  entitled  to  the  crop,  which  he  had  put  in  during 
his  lease,  and  the  jury  found  accordingly.  Though  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  opinion  then  delivered,  I  have  never  heard  the  doctrine 
questioned  since.  I  have  adverted  to  this  case  in  Carson  v.  Blazer 
et  al.,  reported  in  2  Binn.  487.  Such  custom  is  said  in  our  books  not 
to  alter  or  contradict  the  agreement  in  the  lease,  but  only  to  super- 
add a  right,  which  is  consequential  to  the  taking,  although  not  men- 
tioned therein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  tenant  was  restricted, 
by  the  terms  of  his  lease,  from  removing  the  grain  after  his  time  was 
expired,  that  he  would  be  bound  by  his  contract;  and  I  apprehend 
the  privilege  of  the  tenant  in  general  is  confined  to  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  the  lands,  in  proportion  to  the  residue  thereof,  according 
to  the  course  and  usage  of  husbandry  in  the  same  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  privilege  is  founded  on  the  highest  equity,  and  conduces 
to  the  extension  of  agriculture. 
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SANDERS  V.  CHANDLER, 

26  Minn.  273.     1879. 

GiLFiLLAN,  C.J.  Action  for  taking  and  converting  a  quantity  o( 
wheat.  The  defendant  justified,  as  sheriff  of  the  county  of  GoodhuCi 
under  an  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment  gainst  James  Sanders,, 
who  is  plaintiff's  husband.  On  the  trial  the  plaintiff  introduced  evi- 
dence that  the  wheat  taken  was  hers,  and  was  raised  on  a  farm  man- 
aged by  her,  which,  in  1868,  was  conveyed  by  one  Nugent  to  said 
James  Sanders,  and,  in  1871,  by  James  Sanders  and  plaintiff  to  one 
Ward,  and  by  Ward  the  next  day  to  plaintiff. 

The  defendant  introduced  the  judgment  and  execution  under 
which  he  justified,  and  other  evidence  not  of  itself  tending  to  dis- 
prove plaintiff's  title,  nor  to  disprove  that  she  managed  and  con- 
trolled the  farm,  and  then  offered  to  show  that  the  conveyance  from 
Ward  to  her,  in  1871,  was  made  without  any  consideration,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  hindering,  delaying  and  defrauding  the  creditors  of 
James  Sanders,  plaintiff's  husband,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hindering, 
dela3ring  and  preventing  the  collection  of  the  debts  of  James  Sanders 
then  existing,  and  those  to  be  contracted  by  him  in  the  future.  This 
was  objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immaterial,  and  excluded.  The 
judgment  under  which  the  defendant  justifies  was  rendered  five  and 
a  half  years  after  the  conveyance,  upon  an  indebtedness  incurred 
more  than  four  years  after,  and  it  does  not  appear,  nor  was  there  any 
offer  to  prove,  that  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance  the  plaintiff  in  the 
judgment  was  a  creditor  of  James  Sanders.  The  defendant  thereupon 
rested  his  case.  The  court  then,  upon  plaintiff's  motion,  withdrew 
from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  the  execution  introduced  by 
defendant,  and,  both  parties  having  rested,  instructed  the  jury  to 
render  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  the  value  of  the  wheat  taken,  which 
the  jury  did. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  reason  given  by  the  court  below,  on  the 
trial,  for  withdrawing  the  execution  introduced  by  defendant  from 
the  consideration  of  the  jury,  was  correct;  but  its  action  was  correct, 
for,  as  the  evidence  stood,  there  was  nothing  from  which  the  jury 
could  have  found  that  the  wheat  was  not  the  property  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and,  therefore,  the  execution  could  have  no  effect  in  the  case; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  instruction  to  the  jury  to  render  a  ver- 
dict for  plaintiff  was  correct. 

The  evidence  offered  by  defendant,  and  excluded,  as  to  fraudu- 
lent intent  in  the  transfer  of  the  farm  to  plaintiff,  in  1871,  would  not, 
if  admitted,  with  all  the  other  evidence  in  the  case,  have  shown  that 
plaintiff  did  not  own  the  wheat,  nor  justified  the  jury  in  so  finding. 
The  validity  of  that  transfer  as  against  creditors  was  not  directly  in 
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issue,  nor  was  the  creditor  in  the  judgment  under  which  defendant 
justified  in  position  to  impeach  the  transfer,  unless  for  an  incidental 
purpose;  for  he  was  not  a  creditor  at  the  time  of  the  transfer;  nor 
does  the  offer  include  evidence  of  a  scheme  by  which  he  was  to  be 
induced  to  give  credit  to  James  Sanders,  and  to  be  prevented,  by 
such  transfer,  from  collecting  his  debt  to  be  so  incurred. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  whether,  if  the  evidence  already 
introduced  tended  to  show  that  James  Sanders  was  in  possession  of 
the  wheat,  or  that  he  managed  and  controlled  the  farm,  or  received 
or  enjoyed  the  proceeds,  the  evidence  offered  would  have  been  proper, 
in  corroboration  or  explanation  of  such  evidence,  to  characterize,  as  it 
were,  the  acts  of  the  parties  in  reference  to  this  wheat,  the  property 
directly  in  question.  For  the  evidence  is  uncontradicted  that  plain- 
tiff, from  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  her,  managed  and  controlled  the 
farm  and  the  crops  from  it  for  her  own  use  and  benefit,  as  she  had  a 
right  to  do,  under  her  title  to  the  farm,  and  while  it  remained  in  her. 
The  fact  that  the  farm  was  transferred  to  her  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  grantor's  creditors  would  not,  of  itself,  defeat  her  right  to  the 
crops  raised  by  her  upon  the  farm.  The  court  was,  therefore,  right  in 
excluding  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Order  affirmed. 


STOCKWELL  v.  PHELPS. 

34  N.Y.  363.     1866. 

Wright,  J.  The  land  from  which  the  hay  in  controversy  was  cut, 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  cutting,  in  the  actual  possession  of  one  Owen 
Wild,  he  claiming  the  premises  as  his  own,  and  holding  them  ad* 
versely  to  the  plaintiffs,  who  had  the  title  in  fee.  While  thus  in  actual 
possession,  holding  adverse  to  the  plaintiffs.  Wild  sold  and  delivered 
the  hay  to  the  defendant,  whereupon  the  plaintiffs  brought  replevin 
for  the  same.  The  referee  held  that  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recover 
for  the  hay,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

The  judgment  was  right.  Wild,  when  the  action  was  conmxenoed, 
was  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  premises  from  which  the  hay 
in  question  was  cut,  claiming  them  as  his  own,  adversely  to  the 
plaintiffs;  and  whatever  right  the  plaintiffs  might  have  had  to  main- 
tain an  action  after  obtaining  possession  of  the  premises,  it  is  clear 
they  had  no  right  of  action  whatever  when  this  one  was  commenced. 
Replevin,  or  an  action  in  the  nature  of  replevin,  in  the  cepit,  can  only 
be  brought  when  trespass  could  be  maintained,  and  that  will  only  lie 
for  an  injury  to  land  when  the  plaintiff  is  in  possession  (Brets  v. 
Bahn,  3  Denio,  79;  De  MoU  v.  Hagerman,  8  Cow.  220);  and  Wild, 
being  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  premises,  claiming  them  as  his 
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own,  is  regarded  as  the  owner  as  to  all  the  world  until  after  a  judicial 
decision.  The  remedy  of  the  plaintiffs  was  a  judgment  against  Wild 
for  mesne  profits  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  by  action  of  trespass 
after  having  got  possession  of  the  land. 


THOMES  i;.  MOODY. 

11  Me.  139.     1834. 

Mellen,  C.J.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1832,  the  defendant,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  late  Edmund  Moody,  was  peaceably  occupying  and  pos- 
sessing the  farm  and  dweUing  house  thereon  standing,  of  which  his 
father  died  seized,  and  on  that  day,  he  was  in  a  forcible  and  unlawful 
manner  turned  out  of  possession  of  the  same  by  the  plaintiff,  Samuel 
Moody,  and  some  others;  and,  with  force  and  a  strong  hand,  he  was 
kept  out  of  possession  until  the  28th  of  February,  1833,  at  which  time 
he  was  restored  to  and  regained  the  possession.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  plaintiff  has,  or  ever  had  any  title  to  the  said  farm;  he  was, 
during  the  period  of  his  unlawful  possession,  merely  the  lessee  of 
William  Thomes;  and  he  had  no  other  title  than  under  a  deed  from 
the  above-named  Samuel  Moody,  who,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
deed,  had  neither  a  title  to  the  farm  nor  even  possession.  The  hay 
and  wheat,  for  which  the  present  action  of  trover  is  brought,  grew  on 
the  farm  during  the  tortious  and  unlawful  possession  of  it  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendant,  when  he  regained  possession,  found  the 
above  property  there  and  appropriated  the  same  to  his  own  use. 
Can  the  plaintiff  maintain  this  action? 

The  act  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  associates  in  turning  the  defendant 
out  of  possession  was  a  trespass,  for  which  he  could  at  once  have 
maintained  an  action  of  trespass  against  all  concerned,  or  any  of 
them.  But  the  plaintiff's  counsel  says,  that  the  above  act  of  dispos- 
session and  exclusion  amounted  to  a  disseizin.  If  we  so  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  plaintiff,  will  it  aid  him  in  this  action?  It  is  a  well- 
settled  principle  of  law,  that  if  a  disseizee,  having  a  right  of  entry, 
enters,  he  may  afterwards  have  trespass  against  the  disseizor,  with  a 
continuando  for  the  whole  time  of  his  possession.  Co.  Lit.  257,  a; 
2  Roll.  550;  5  Comyn's  Digest,  Trespass,  B  2;  Cozy.  CaOender,  9 
Mass.  533. 

In  the  present  case,  the  defendant  was  restored  to  his  possession  of 
the  premises,  in  about  nine  months  after  his  expulsion;  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  restoration  did  not  give  him  less  perfect  rights  than  he 
would  have  acquired  by  a  lawful  entry  in  the  usual  form;  he,  there- 
fore, on  regaining  his  possession,  had  a  legal  right  to  recover  damage 
against  the  plaintiff,  for  all  injuries  done  to  him  by  such  violence, 
trespass  and  exclusion.  This  being  undisputed  law,  on  what  ground 
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can  this  wrongdoer  be  permitted  to  recover  the  fruits  of  his  wrong, 
against  him  whom  he  has  wronged,  who  is  also  an  owner  in  fee  of 
the  land  which  produced  the  hay  and  wheat  in  question? 

This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  do  away  with  the  distinction,  made 
by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  between  this  and  the  case  of  Higginson  et  al. 
V.  York,  5  Mass.  341 ;  as  the  court  said,  in  the  case  of  Cox  et  al. 
V.  CaUender,  "the  entry  of  the  disseizee,  when  he  has  a  right  of 
entry,  changes  the  disseizin  into  a  trespass;"  and  so,  according  to 
Higginson  et  al.  v.  York,  the  plaintiff,  by  his  wrongful  acts,  acquired 
no  property  in  the  product  of  his  labor,  as  against  the  owner  of  the 
land;  although  he  might  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  or  trover 
against  a  stranger,  for  the  taking  or  appropriating  such  property 
without  his  consent. 

The  verdict  rnvst  be  set  aside  and  a  nonsuit  entered. 

Note.  —  See  McGinnis  v.  Femandes,  135  111.  69;  Hooser  v.  Hays, 
10  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  72;  Steblnns  v.  Demorest,  138  Mich.  297. 


PAGE  V.  FOWLER. 

39  Cal.  412.     1870. 

Temple,  J.  The  plaintiff  was  in  possession  of  about  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  had  been  inclosed  for  many  years,  and  which  he 
claimed  to  own  under  the  so-called  Suscol  grant.  In  the  summer  of 
1862,  while  crops  put  in  by  plaintiff  were  still  growing  upon  the  land, 
the  defendants  entered,  claiming  one  himdred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
each,  as  pre-emptioners.  They  built  small  houses  upon  their  respec- 
tive claims,  where  they  afterwards  lived.  They  each  possessed  the 
requisite  qualifications  to  become  pre-emptioners,  and  each  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  enter  the  lands  in  the  proper  land  office  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  unsuccessful,  however,  in  their  attempts 
to  pre-empt,  and  the  plaintiff  finally  recovered  a  judgment  against 
them  for  the  land.  In  May,  1863,  while  they  were  in  possession,  and 
before  the  judgment  in  ejectment,  they  cut  a  quantity  of  hay  upon 
the  land,  which  was  taken  by  the  plaintiff  by  the  writ  of  replevin  in 
this  suit. 

There  is  no  question  that,  at  the  time  this  action  was  commenced, 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  with  reference  to  the  property  in  contro- 
versy, are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case  of  Page  v.  Fowler; 
but  before  this  case  was  actually  tried,  plaintiff  had  recovered  a  judg- 
ment of  ejectment  against  the  defendants,  and,  as  he  claims,  had  been 
put  into  possession,  and  he  now  claims  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
former  case  cannot  apply  to  this;  that  the  reason  why  the  plaintiff, 
out  of  possession,  cannot  recover  against  the  defendant  in  the  ad- 
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verse  possession,  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  is  because  the  personal 
action  cannot  be  made  the  means  of  trying  title;  but  that  he  may, 
under  our  system,  by  means  of  the  sixty-fourth  section  of  the  Prac- 
tice Act,  commence  his  action  for  possession,  and  also  separate  ac- 
tions for  rents  and  profits,  and  for  trespass  or  waste;  and  if,  at  the 
trial  of  his  action  of  trespass  or  waste,  he  shows  his  judgment  for  the 
recovery  of  the  land,  it  will  be  evidence  of  his  right  to  recover  for  the 
trespass  or  waste,  and  that,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  recover  in  this  case.  I  know  of  no  warrant  for  this  con- 
struction of  the  sixty-fourth  section  of  the  Practice  Act;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  that,  I  think  the  proposition  not  maintainable  upon 
principle. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  at  common  law,  a  person  who  had 
been  ousted  from  land  might,  after  a  recovery  and  re-entry,  mamtain 
his  action  of  trespass  for  the  mesne  profits  and  for  waste,  for  the  rea- 
son that  after  re-entry  the  law  supposes  he  has  always  been  seized 
and  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were  a  continuous  trespass  upon  the 
rightful  possession  of  the  plaintiff;  but  no  case  has  been  cited  in  which 
this  principle  has  been  held  to  make  the  owner  of  the  land  out  of 
X)ossession,  under  such  circumstances,  the  owner  of  the  crops  grown 
and  actually  harvested  by  the  defendant.  The  very  fact  that  he  may 
recover  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  shows  that  he  cannot  re- 
cover the  crops;  for,  as  was  well  said  in  the  case  of  Stockwell  v. 
Phelps,  34  N.Y.  363,  the  owner  of  the  land,  in  such  cases,  does  not 
recover  the  value  of  the  crops  raised  and  harvested,  but  the  value  of 
the  use  and  occupation  of  the  land;  and  the  annual  crops  of  grain 
and  grass,  which  contain  both  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  land  and  the 
labor  of  the  farmer,  do  not,  under  such  circumstances,  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  It  would  be  an  oppressive  rule  to  require  every  one 
who,  after  years  of  Utigation  perhaps,  may  be  found  to  have  a  bad 
title,  to  pay  the  gross  value  of  all  the  crops  he  has  raised;  and  it 
would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  public  if  the  bad  title  of  the  farmer 
to  his  land  attached  to  the  crops  he  offered  for  sale,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  an  abstract  of  his  title  to  make  it  safe  to  purchase 
his  produce. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Johnston  v.  Fish,  105  Cal.  420;  Lindsay  v. 
Winona  R,R.  Co.,  29  Minn.  411;  Jenkins  v.  McCoy,  50  Mo.  348: 
Favlcon  v.  Johnston,  102  N.C.  264;  PhiUips  v.  Keysaw,  7  Okl.  674; 
Churchill  v.  Ackerman,  22  Wash.  227. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
WASTE. 


MABSHALL  v.  MELLON. 

179  Pa.  371.     1897. 

Assumpsit  for  accrued  reut  upou  an  oil  and  gas  lease.  Before 
Stowe,  P.J. 

At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  on  the  death  of  her  husband  the  plain* 
tiff  became  vested  with  a  life  estate  in  the  land  covered  by  the  lease, 
and  that  it  had  never  been  operated  for  oil  or  gas.  On  February  17, 
1885,  plaintiff  executed  a  lease  of  the  land  to  W.  A.  Mellon  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  mining  for  oil  and  gas.  The  lease  was  for  the  full  term 
of  plaintiff's  life,  and  was  subsequently  assigned  to  defendants.  No 
actual  possession  of  the  premises  was  taken  by  the  lessee  or  his  as- 
signees,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  operate  the  land,  nor  was  any 
payment  of  rentals  made. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff  subject  to  the  question  of  law  reserved  as  to 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  under  all  the  evidence 
in  the  case.  Judgment  was  entered  for  defendants  rum  obstante 
veredicto. 

Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Green,  January  4,  1897 : 

In  Stoughton's  Appealj  88  Pa.  198,  we  said:  "Oil,  however,  is  a 
mineral,  and  being  a  mineral  is  part  of  the  realty.  Funk  v.  Halde-' 
many  53  Pa.  229.  In  this  it  is  like  coal  or  any  other  mineral  product 
which  in  situ  forms  part  of  the  land."  In  Gill  v.  Weston,  110  Pa.  312, 
we  said  of  petroleum,  "It  is  a  mineral  substance  obtained  from  the 
earth  by  a  process  of  mining,  and  lands  from  which  it  is  obtained  may 
with  propriety  be  called  mining  lands."  In  Westmoreland  Nat.  Gas 
Co.  V.  De  Witt,  130  Pa.  235,  we  said,  "Gas  it  is  true  is  a  mineral,  but 
it  is  a  mineral  with  peculiar  attributes."  In  Blakley  v.  MarshaU,  174 
Pa.  425,  a  lease  for  oil  and  gas  purposes  was  made  by  lessors  who  were 
tenants  for  life  and  also  as  trustee  for  those  in  remainder.  The  leased 
premises  proved  to  be  productive.  A  question  arose  upon  a  case 
stated  as  to  the  interests  respectively  of  the  Ufe  t^iants  and  those  in 
remainder.  The  life  tenants  claimed  the  whole  of  the  oil,  and  for 
those  in  remainder  the  same  claim  was  made.  The  court  below  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  to  receive  all  the  oil  due  to  the  lessors,  and  to  invest 
the  proceeds,  and  pay  the  interest  annually  realized  therefrom  to  the 
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life  tenants  during  their  joint  lives  and  the  life  of  the  sunrivor,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  latter  to  pay  the  principal  to  the  remainder-men. 
This  court  sustained  the  court  below  and  said,  ''As  was  said  in 
Staughton's  Appeal,  88  Pa.  198,  and  other  cases  in  the  same  line,  oil  in 
place  is  a  mineral,  and  being  a  mineral  is  part  of  the  realty.  An  oil 
lease  investing  the  lessee  with  the  right  to  remove  all  the  oil  in  place 
in  the  premises,  in  consideration  of  his  giving  the  lessors  a  certain 
per  centum  thereof,  is  in  legal  effect  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  land, 
and  the  proceeds  represent  the  respective  interests  of  the  lessors  in 
the  premises.  If  there  be  Ufe  tenants  and  remainder-men  the  former 
are  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fund  (interest  thereon)  during 
life,  and  at  the  death  of  the  survivor  the  corpus  of  the  fund  should  gp 
to  the  remainder-men."  This  distribution  was  made  because  all  the 
interests  concurred  in  making  the  lease,  and  it  was  to  the  manifest 
interest  of  all  that  the  oil  should  be  taken  from  the  land,  lest  it  should 
be  drawn  away  by  other  wells  on  adjacent  premises.  In  that  respect 
of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  oil  and  gas  and  solid  minerals, 
but  in  respect  of  the  interests  of  life  tenants  as  contrasted  with  those 
in  remainder  there  was  no  departure  from  the  common  law  rule  that 
tenants  for  life  only  may  not  open  new  mines  or  take  minerals  from 
the  premises,  except  in  case  of  mines  opened  by  the  former  owner. 
This  was  recognized  in  Westmoreland  Co.^s  Appeal,  85  Pa.  344,  where 
we  held  that  while  the  life  tenant's  right  to  work  previously  opened 
mines  was  undoubted,  there  was  no  right  in  a  life  tenant  of  several 
tracts  to  open  a  new  mine  on  one  of  the  tracts  upon  which  no  pre- 
vious opening  had  taken  place.  Mercur,  J.,  said,  in  the  opinion, 
''  neither  tract  is  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  other.  If  she  had  a 
life  estate  in  the  distant  tract  only,  the  fallacy  of  claiming  a  right  to 
remove  the  coal  therefrom  would  be  most  manifest.  The  unanswer- 
able reason  would  be  that  the  mine  on  that  tract  had  never  been 
opened." 

We  see  no  difference  between  the  present  case  and  those  cited,  so 
far  as  this  question  is  concerned.  The  plaintiff  was  but  a  tenant  for 
life  of  the  premises  in  question.  There  had  never  been  any  oil  or  gas 
operations  commenced  on  the  land  before  her  estate  for  Ufe  accrued. 
She  had  no  right,  therefore,  to  operate  for  oil  or  gas  herself,  and 
she  could  not  give  such  a  right  to  any  lessee  from  her.  Neither 
the  original  lessee  nor  the  defendants,  his  assignees,  ever  held  any 
such  right.  They  would  have  been  trespassers  if  they  had  under- 
taken to  exercise  such  a  right.  The  lease  was  ''for  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  drilling  and  operating  for  petroleum,  oil  or  gas,"  and  "to 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  premises  for  the  said  purpose  only."  All 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  relate  to  that  purpose  alone, 
and  no  right  to  the  use  of  the  surface  for  any  other  purpose  is  con- 
ferred. It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  as  no  interest  whatever  was 
acquired  under  the  lease,  the  lessees  are  under  no  obligation  to  pay 
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for  a  right  or  privilege  which  they  never  obtained,  or  in  damages  for 
not  performing  an  illegal  covenant  therein.  We  think  the  judgment 
entered  by  the  court  below  was  entirely  right. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  oil  and 
gas  as  being  fugacious  in  their  nature,  and  liable  to  be  diverted  by 
operations  upon  other  adjoining  or  nearby  lands,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  interests  of  both  hfe  tenants  and  remainder-men,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  legislature  to  make  such  enactments  as  would  enable  the 
owners  of  this  class  of  lands  to  secure  to  themselves  the  benefits  of 
such  minerals  as  these.  As  it  is  now,  the  law  is  not  efficacious  to  that 
end. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Note. — A  life  tenant  took  clay  from  the  soil  and  manufactured  it 
into  bricks.  This  was  held  to  be  waste.  University  v.  Tvdcer,  31 
W.Va.  621. 
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33  N.J.  Eq.  603.     1881. 

Van  Syckel,  J.  The  bill  in  this  cause  was  filed  by  the  complain- 
ants as  owners  of  the  remainder  in  fee  of  a  large  tract  of  wild  lands 
in  the  county  of  Morris,  to  restrain  the  defendants,  who,  it  is  alleged, 
have  only  a  life  estate  in  said  lands,  from  cutting  timber  and  work- 
ing the  iron  mines  on  said  premises,  and  also  praying  for  an  account. 

The  land  in  question  is  very  rough  and  mountainous,  and  almost 
all  of  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  On  it  there  is  a  thin  covering  of  wood 
and  timber,  with  a  large  deposit  of  valuable  iron  ore  underlying  it. 
About  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Graham,  then  owner  of  the  fee,  excavated 
the  iron  ore  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  copperas,  sulphur 
being  combined  with  it  in  such  proportions  as  made  it  available  for 
that  purpose.  He  made  at  least  two  openings,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  deep,  out  of  which  the  ore  was  raised,  and  carried  on  this  busi- 
ness for  several  years.  There  was  erected  upon  the  premises  a  build- 
ing used  for  pounding  the  ores,  and  other  apparatus  for  treating 
them.  There  was  no  di^ng  for  ore  from  the  time  Dr.  Graham  quit 
working  (about  1812  or  1814)  until  about  forty  years  ago,  when  a 
small  quantity  of  ore  was  taken  out  and  tested  at  two  different  forges 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  considered  to  be  without  value  as  iron 
ore,  on  account  of  the  sulphur  it  contained.  From  that  time  there 
has  been  no  mining  upon  these  premises  until  the  Green  Fond  Iron 
Company  commenced  its  operations  in  1872. 

By  the  strict  rule  of  the  common  law,  the  opening  and  working 
of  a  mine  by  a  tenant  for  years,  not  opened  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
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previous  tenant  in  fee,  was,  equally  with  the  cutting  of  timber,  an 
undoubted  waste  of  the  estate.  In  Hoby  v.  floby,  1  Vem.  218,  the 
widow  was  held  to  be  dowable  of  a  coal  work.  It  was  resolved  in 
Saunders^ 8  Case,  5  Coke  12,  that ''  if  a  man  hath  land  in  part  of  which 
there  is  a  coal  mine  open,  and  he  leases  the  land  to  one  for  life,  or 
for  years,  the  lessee  may  dig  in  it;  for  inasmuch  as  the  mine  is  open 
at  the  time,  and  he  leases  all  the  land,  it  shall  be  intended  that  his 
intent  is  as  general  as  his  lease.'' 

The  tenant  for  life,  subject  to  waste,  cannot  open  a  new  mine. 
WkUfield  V.  BeuiU,  2  P.  Wms.  240. 

And  if  a  lease  of  land  be  made,  and  some  mines  are  open  and  some 
not,  the  open  mines  only  can  be  wrought.  Adry  v.  Ballard,  2  Lev. 
185. 

But  a  tenant  for  life  may  open  the  earth  in  new  places  in  pursuit 
of  an  old  vein  of  coals,  when  the  coal  mine  had  been  opened  before 
he  came  in  possession  of  the  estate.  Clavering  v.  CUwering,  2  P. 
Wms.  388. 

SUmghUm  v.  Leigh,  1  Taimt.  402,  was  a  case  directed  out  of  the 
high  court  of  chancery  for  the  opinion  of  the  law  judges. 

The  case  involved  the  right  of  the  widow  to  dower  in  certain  mines 
on  an  estate  of  which  her  husband  had  died  seized.  The  mine  had 
been  opened  and  wrought,  but  had  ceased  to  be  worked  long  prior 
to  the  husband's  death.  The  question  was  whether  the  widow,  in  vir- 
tue of  her  estate  in  dower,  was  entitled  to  work  the  abandoned  mine 
for  her  own  benefit. 

The  judges  answered  that  the  widow  was  dowable  of  all  the  mines 
which  had  been  opened  and  worked  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  and 
"that  her  right  to  be  endowed  of  them  had  no  dependence  upon  the 
subsequent  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  working  them,  either 
by  the  husband,  in  his  lifetime,  or  by  those  claiming  under  him, 
since  his  death." 

In  Viner  v.  Vaughan,  2  Beav.  466,  Lord  Langdale  said:  "A  ten- 
ant for  life  has  no  right  to  take  the  substance  of  the  estate  by  opening 
mines  or  clay-pits;  but  he  has  a  right  to  continue  the  workii^  of  mines 
and  clay-pits  where  the  author  of  the  gift  has  previously  done  it, 
and  for  this  reason  that  the  author  of  the  gift  has  made  them  part 
of  the  profits  of  the  land." 

A  temporary  injunction  was  granted,  so  that  the  right  of  the  life 
tenant  to  work  the  clay-pits  might  be  passed  upon.  That  this  case 
did  not  receive  a  thorough  consideration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
SUmghton  v.  Leigh  was  not  referred  to. 

This  subject  was  carefully  considered  by  Lord  Romilly,  in  Bagot 
V.  Bagot,  32  Beav.  509,  where  he  says:  "With  respect  to  the  aban- 
doned, or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  pleiading?  and  evidence,  the  dor- 
mant mines,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  he 
committed  waste  in  working  those  mines.  It  is  always  a  question  of 
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degree  to  be  established  by  evidence,  whether  the  working  of  a  mine 
which  has  been  formerly  worked,  is  waste  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  tenant  for  life,  though  impeachable  for  waste,  may  properly 
work  an  open  mine.  A  mine  not  worked  for  twelve  months,  or  two 
years,  previously  to  the  tenant  for  life  coming  into  possession,  must 
still  be  considered  an  open  mine.  A  mine  which  has  not  been  worked 
for  one  himdred  years  cannot,  I  think,  be  properly  so  treated.  My 
present  opinion  is,  that  a  mine  which  had  not  been  worked  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  from  the  loss  of  profit  attending  the  working,  might, 
without  committing  waste,  be  worked  again  by  a  succeeding  tenant 
for  life.  But,  if  the  working  of  the  mine  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance  many  years  previously,  with  a  view  to  some 
advantage  which  he  considered  would  accompany  such  discontinue 
ance,  apart  from  the  profits  to  be  made  from  the  sale  of  the  nuneral,  I 
doubt  whether  a  succeeding  tenant  for  life  could  properly  treat  that 
as  an  open  mine." 

In  Elias  v.  Griffithf  L.  R.  (4  App.  Cas.)  465,  Lord  Selborne  sajrs: 
"Upon  the  questions  of  law  which  were  argued  at  the  bar,  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  make  more  than  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  I  am 
not  at  present  prepared  to  hold  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
an  open  mme  or  quarry,  which  a  tenant  for  life,  or  other  owner  of  an 
estate  impeachable  for  waste,  may  work,  unless  the  produce  of 
such  mine  or  quarry  has  been  previously  carried  to  market  and  sold. 
No  doubt  if  a  mine  or  quarry  has  been  worked  for  commercial  profit, 
that  must,  ordinarily,  be  decisive  of  the  right  to  continue  working; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  minerals  have  been  worked  or  used  for 
some  defiinite  and  restricted  purpose  {e.g.,  for  the  purpose  of  fuel 
or  repair  to  some  particular  tenements),  that  would  not  alone  give 
any  such  right.  But  if  there  has  been  a  working  and  use  of  minerals 
not  limited  to  any  special  or  restricted  purpose,  I  find  nothing  in 
the  older  authorities  to  justify  the  introduction  of  sale  as  a  necessary 
criterion  of  the  difference  between  a  mine  or  quarry  which  is,  and 
one  which  is  not,  to  be  considered  open  in  a  legal  sense.  None  of  the 
dicta  which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  modem  cases  (each 
of  which  turned  upon  its  own  particular  circumstances)  can  have 
been  intended  to  introduce  a  condition  or  qualification  not  previ- 
ously known,  into  the  law  of  mines. 

''The  other  observation  which  I  desire  to  make  is,  that  when  a 
mine  or  quarry  is  once  open,  so  that  the  owner  of  an  estate  impeach- 
able for  waste  may  work  it,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  sinking  a  new 
pit  on  the  same  vein,  or  breaking  ground  in  a  new  place  on  the  same 
rock,  is  necessarily  the  opening  of  a  new  mine  or  quarry;  and  for 
this,  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  cases  which  were  cited  at  the 
bar,  of  Clavering  v.  davering^  Bagot  v.  Bagot,  and  LfOrd  Cowley  v. 
WeOesleyJ' 

In  Eliaa  v.  GriffiOt,  L.  R.  (8  Ch.  Div.)  521,  Lord  Cotton  remarked 
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that  "To  enable  a  termor,  or  tenant  for  life  punishable  for  waste, 
to  work  mines,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  owner  of  the  inheritance, 
or  those  acting  by  his  authority,  have  commenced  the  working  of 
the  mines  with  a  view  to  making  a  profit  from  the  working  and  sale 
of  what  is  part  of  the  inheritance.  When  this  is  established,  though 
no  profit  has  in  fact  been  made,  the  mine  is  open  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  working  by  a  termor." 

The  case  of  CUwering  v.  Clavering,  2  P.  Wms.  388,  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  life  tenant  to  open  new  pits  or  shafts,  for  the 
working  of  an  old  vein  of  coal,  has  never  been  overruled  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts. 

These  citations  show  that,  in  England,  the  life  tenant  has  a  right 
to  use  a  mine  for  his  own  profit,  where  the  owner  of  the  fee  in  his  life- 
time has  opened  it,  even  though  he  may  have  discontinued  working 
upon  it  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  rule  by  which  the  right  of  the  Ufe  tenant  is  to  be  tested  is  not 
the  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  last  working  of 
the  mines,  but  it  depends  upon  whether  the  owner  of  the  fee  merely 
discontinued  the  work  for  want  of  capital,  or  because  it  did  not  prove 
profitable,  or  for  any  other  like  reason,  or  whether  he  abandoned 
it  with  an  executed  intention  to  devote  the  land  to  some  other 
use. 

A  mere  cessation  of  work,  for  however  long  a  period,  will  not  de- 
feat the  life  tenant's  right;  but  an  abandonment  for  a  day,  with  a 
view,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Romillt,  ''to  some  advantage  to  the 
property,  which  the  fee  owner  considered  would  accompany  such 
discontinuance,  apart  from  the  profits  to  be  made  from  the  sale  of 
the  mineral,"  would  extmguish  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  life  ten- 
ant. If  the  fee  owner  should  sink  a  shaft,  and  afterwards  erect  a 
dwelling-house  over  it,  or  if  he  should  fill  it  up  and  devote  the  space 
to  a^cultural  purposes,  it  would  indicate,  so  clearly,  his  intention 
to  devote  his  estate  to  other  uses  than  mining,  that  the  life  tenant 
could  not  base  any  right  upon  the  prior  opening. 

The  distinction  between  mere  cessation  of  use  and  such  an  aban- 
donment as  has  been  adverted  to,  is  recognized  in  the  cases  in  this 
country. 

In  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  a  widow  was  held  to  be  dowable 
of  a  bed  of  iron  ore,  although  the  openings  which  had  been  made  by 
the  husband  had  been  partly  filled  up  and  the  work  discontinued  in 
his  Ufetime.  Coates  v.  Cheevery  1  Cow.  460. 

Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Billings  v.  Taylor^  10  Pick.  460,  expresses 
the  like  view:  "Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  formeriy  enter- 
tained, it  seems  now  to  be  well  settled  that  a  widow  is  entitled  to 
dower  in  such  mines  and  quarries  as  were  actxially  opened  and  used 
during  the  Ufetime  of  the  husband,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  husband  continued  to  work  them  to  the  period  of  his  death,  or 
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whether  they  have  been  continued  since  his  death,  by  the  heir  or  his 
assignee." 

SU/aghion  v.  Leigh,  Coates  v.  Cheever,  and  Billings  v.  Taylor,  are 
cited  with  approbation  by  Chancellor  Green,  in  Reed  v.  Reed,  1 
C.  E.  Gr.  248. 

The  American  cases  have  modified  the  law  of  waste,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  and  growing  country,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  tenant  for  life  in  making  a  reasonable  use  of  wild  and 
undeveloped  lands.  Hastings  v.  Crunckleton,  3  Yeates  261;  Findlay 
V.  Smith,  6  Munf.  134;  BaUenHne  v.  Poyner,  2  Hayw.  110;  Neel  v. 
Ned,  7  Harris  323;  Irwin  v.  Covode,  12  Harris  162. 

In  Neel  v.  Neel,  a  coal  mine  had  been  opened  and  worked  for  fam- 
ily use,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbors,  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
quantity  had  been  taken  out.  In  that  case,  Judge  Lowrie  said: 
'^  It  seems,  in  this  case,  that  the  author  of  the  gift  had  sometimes  sold 
coal  out  of  the  pits,  but  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  material.  It  is 
sufficient  that  he  opened  them  and  derived  any  profit  from  them, 
even  if  it  were  only  private.  And  the  decisions  refer  to  coal  mines, 
iron  mines,  etc.,  and  the  tenant  for  life  may  work  them,  even  though 
the  working  of  them  may  have  been  discontinued  before  the  death 
of  him  through  whom  the  estate  comes,  and,  if  necessary  to  the  proper 
working  of  them,  may  make  new  openings  in  the  ground." 

In  support  of  these  views  he  cites  the  English  and  American  cases, 
and  expresses  himself  without  reference  to  the  statute  of  1848. 

Chancellor  Kent  says:  "The  American  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  waste  is  somewhat  varied  froni  the  English  law,  and  is  more  en- 
larged and  better  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  and 
growing  country."  4  Comm.  76. 

The  cases  referred  to  will  show  a  strong  inclination  to  amplify  the 
privileges  of  the  life  tenant. 

In  a  country  like  this,  where  there  are  such  vast  bodies  of  unim- 
proved lands,  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant  in  the  hands  of  the 
life  tenant,  public  policy  requires  that  the  doctrine  of  waste  should 
be  liberalized,  and  the  decisions  have  unifonnly  been  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  present  case  illustrates  the  hardship  of  a  close  rule  in  favor 
of  the  fee.  The  life  estate  vested  in  1860,  and  there  is  an  expectancy 
of  twenty  years  more  of  this  life.  A  construction  of  the  law  which 
locks  up  the  land  from  all  beneficial  use  for  so  long  a  period,  and  gives 
the  life  owner  only  the  privilege  of  paying  the  land  tax,  should  not 
be  favored. 

When  the  property  is  imimproved  land,  not  adaptable  to  any 
other  beneficial  use  than  that  of  mining,  the  right  of  the  life  tenant 
to  use  it  reasonably  for  such  purpose  has  some  support  in  the  ad- 
judications in  this  country,  and  is  certainly  not  without  reason  to 
uphold  it. 
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To  maintain  the  right  of  the  appellants  m  this  case,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  broaden  the  rule  to  that  extent. 

The  openings  in  this  case  were  such  as,  under  the  Fingliah  cases, 
will  establish  the  right  in  the  life  estate  to  pursue  the  workings  upon 
the  veins  which  had  been  opened. 

It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  openings  were  made  and  ore  taken  out 
with  a  view  to  profit,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  ore 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas  or  for  some  other  commer- 
cial purpose. 

The  evidence  shows  a  mere  cessation  of  the  work,  not  such  an 
abandonment,  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term,  as  will  defeat  the  right 
of  the  life  tenant.  The  length  of  time  during  which  cessation  con- 
tinued is  immaterial,  so  long  as  the  fact  of  abandonment  is  not 
established. 

The  decree  of  the  chancellor,  so  far  as  it  denies  the  right  of  the 
appellants  to  work  the  veins  of  ore  upon  which  the  openings  had 
been  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  and  so  far  as  it  en- 
joins such  work,  should  be  reversed,  and  in  other  respects  affirmed. 

Decree  unaninumaly  reversed. 

Note.  —  A,  tenant  in  fee  simple,  leased  land  to  B  for  mining  pur- 
poses, reserving  rent.  B  did  not  begin  mining  operations  in  the  life 
of  A.  A  died,  and  the  widow  of  A  was  assigned  dower  in  the  land, 
and  was  held  entitled  to  the  rent.  Priddy  v.  Griffith,  150  111.  560. 

In  Biilinga  v.  Taylor,  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  460,  Shaw,  C.J.,  said 
(p.  461) :  ^'  The  only  question  appears  to  be,  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  special  verdict,  that  the  whole  of  the  slate  quarry  de- 
scribed therein  was  opened  and  wrought  previously  to  the  death 
of  the  demandant's  husband,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  connexion  with  the  residue  of  his  estate,  and  dower 
assigned  in  the  whole;  and  the  court  are  aU  of  opinion  that  it  was. 
A  tract  of  about  four  acres  lying  together  contained  the  slate  quany, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  which  had  been  dug  over.  The  stone 
lay  partly  above,  and  the  residue  immediately  under  the  surface, 
and  as  in  going  down,  the  quality  improved,  the  practice  had  been  to 
take  a  section  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  to  go  down  to  the 
usual  depth,  and  then  be^  on  the  surface  again.  We  think  it  would 
be  too  narrow  a  construction  to  say  that  no  part  of  this  quarry  was 
opened  except  that  portion  which  had  been  actually  dug;  but  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  whole,  lying  together  as  one  tract,  be- 
longing to  one  estate,  and  wrought  in  the  manner  described,  was 
opened,  ani  therefore  that  the  widow  was  entitled  to  dower  in  that, 
as  well  as  the  other  estate  of  which  her  husband  had  been  seised 
during  the  coverture." 
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PADELFORD  v.  PADELFORD. 

7  Pick.  (Mass.)  151.     1828. 

This  was  an  action  of  waste  against  a  tenant  in  dower. 

The  woodland  described  in  the  declaration  was  disconnected  from 
the  homestead  farm  of  the  defendant's  husband  (on  which  she  has 
lived  since  his  decease),  and  distant  from  it  about  two  miles.  The 
husband  cut  wood  on  this  land  and  used  it  for  fire-wood;  and  the 
defendant  had  not  cut  an  unnecessary  quantity  for  this  purpose. 
She  cut  sparsim  over  the  whole  lot.  There  were  upon  the  lot  several 
pine  trees  fit  for  fire-wood,  some  of  which  the  referees  thought  she 
might  have  rightfully  cut  for  fire-wood,  but  oak  had  been  mostly  or 
wholly  cut  by  her. 

The  reversionary  interests  in  the  woodland  and  in  the  homestead 
were  in  diflferent  individuals.  The  defendant  cut  upon  the  woodland 
four  white-oak  timber  trees,  from  which  posts  were  made  and  used 
in  repairing  fences  on  the  homestead.  She  likewise  cut  two  white- 
oak  trees  on  the  woodland,  which  were  sold  by  her  for  machine  shafts, 
she  receiving  in  exchange  a  quantity  of  fire-wood  as  great  or  greater 
than  the  trees  would  have  made  if  used  for  that  purpose. 

Per  Curiam.  The  referees  have  reported  that  the  defendant  cut 
oak  trees  for  her  necessary  fuel.  This  she  had  a  right  to  do.  Oaks  are 
found  here  in  so  great  abundance  that  they  are  not  more  valuable 
than  other  trees,  and  they  are  in  common  use  for  fuel.  Neither  was 
it  waste  to  cut  the  four  timber  trees  used  for  posts.  The  only  waste 
which  was  done  consisted  in  cutting  the  other  two  timber  trees  and 
selling  them;  and  though  the  defendant  took  fire-wood  in  exchange, 
this  is  no  justification;  and  she  might  have  procured  sufficient  fire- 
wood without  resorting  to  that  measure. 

Note.  —  On  cutting  timber  to  keep  fences  and  buildings  in  repair, 
see  Calvert  v.  Rich,  91  Ky.  533.  On  cutting  it  for  fire-wood  for  the 
use  of  a  servant  living  off  the  land,  see  Gardiner  v.  Deering,  1  Paige 
(N.Y.)  572. 


WILKINSON  V.  WILKINSON. 

59  Wis.  657.     1884. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  C!ourt  for  Grant  County. 

This  is  an  action  by  children  and  grandchildren  of  John  Wilkinson, 
deceased,  who  are  also  the  residuary  devisees  named  in  his  will,  to 
restrain  the  widow  of  said  deceased  from  committing  waste  upon  the 
homestead  occupied  by  her  as  such  widow,  by  cutting  and  selling 
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timber  therefrom;  and  to  recover  damages  for  the  timber  already 
cut.  The  complaint  alleged,  among  other  things,  in  effect,  that  the 
land  where  the  timber  was  so  cut  was  unfit  for  agricultural  purx)oses, 
and  only  fit  to  grow  timber,  and  that  the  defendant  had  cut  and  sold 
posts  therefrom  to  the  value  of  $70,  and  was  continuing  such  acts 
of  waste.  The  cutting  was  alleged  to  have  commenced  January  1, 
1882,  and  a  temporary  injimction  was  issued  February  8,  1882. 

The  answer  admitted  the  cutting  of  posts  to  the  value  of  $35,  and 
alleged,  in  effect,  that  there  were  only  fourteen  acres  of  the  land  that 
was  then  plow  land,  and  that  the  rest  thereof  was  pasture  and  tim- 
ber; that  there  was  more  timber  than  was  needed  or  profitable;  that 
the  timber  she  had  and  proposed  to  cut  was  scrubby,  mostly  burr 
oaks,  making  only  one  cut  of  posts  to  the  tree,  cumbering  the  ground, 
and  that  the  cutting  of  the  same,  except  a  few  left  for  shade  trees, 
which  she  intended  and  intends  so  to  leave,  would  be,  and  was,  an 
advantage  to  the  land  and  an  increase  to  its  value,  by  giving  the  grass 
a  better  chance  to  grow  and  making  better  pastures;  that  where  the 
trees  were  being  cut  off,  the  land  was  well  adapted  for  pasture,  and 
was  equally  valuable  as  such  as  tillable  land;  that  prudent  and  eco- 
nomical farmers  on  adjacent  and  adjoining  lands  were  giving  away 
equally  good  and  better  timber  to  those  who  would  take  it  off;  that 
she  was  not  conomitting  or  suffering  any  waste,  but  simply  making 
the  land  more  valuable. 

Cassoday,  J.  For  the  purposes  of  this  case,  the  widow  may  be 
regarded  as  the  life  tenant  of  the  lands  in  question.  In  some  states 
where  wild  land  is  connected  with  and  included  in  the  lands  assigned 
to  the  widow  as  dower,  she  is  only  entitled  to  cut  such  wood  and 
timber  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  dower  estate,  to 
be  actually  used  and  consumed  thereon,  or  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  proper  occupation  and  enjoyment  thereof.  White  v.  WiUis, 
7  Pick.  143;  White  sr.Cviler,  17  Kck.  248;  Miller  v.  Shidds,  56  Ind. 
71;  Cannon  v.  Barry ^  59  Miss.  289;  Parkins  v.  Coxe,  2  Hajrw.  339. 
It  has  been  substantially  held  in  many  states,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  hold  the  rule  to  be  substantially  correct,  that  it  is  not  waste  for 
the  life  tenant  to  cut  down  wood  or  timber,  so  as  to  fit  the  land  for 
cultivation  or  pasture,  provided  this  does  not  damage  or  diminish 
the  value  of  the  inheritance,  and  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry;  and  this  is  so,  even  where  the  wood  or  timber  so  cut  is 
sold,  used,  or  consumed  off  the  premises.  Keeler  v.  Eastman,  11  Vt. 
293;  Alexander  v.  Fisher,  7  Ala.  (N.S.)  514;  Hastings  v.  CrunckletaUi 
3  Yeates  261;  Givens  v.  McCalmont,  4  Watts  460;  WiUiard  v.  Wil 
Hard,  56  Pa.  St.  119;  Drown  v.  Smith,  52  Me.  141;  Dams  v.  GiUiam^ 
5  Ired.  Eq.  308;  Owen  v.  Hyde,  6  Yerg.  334;  Findlay  v.  Smith,  6  Munf. 
148;  Appeal  of  Campbell,  2  Doug.  (Mich.)  141 ;  Jackson  v.  Brovmson, 

7  Johns.  227;  Van  Deusen  v.  Young,  29  N.Y.  30;  Allen  v.  McCoy, 

8  Ohio  418;  Crockett  v.  Crockett,  2  Ohio  St.  180;  Schnebly  v.  Schnebly, 
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26  III.  116.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  question  of  waste  depended 
somewhat  on  the  proportion  of  woodland  to  the  cultivated  land. 
Owen  V.  Hyde,  supra;  Findlay  v.  Smith,  supra;  Drown  v.  Smith, 
supra;  Hastings  v.  Crunckleton,  supra.  So  it  has  been  held  that  she 
may  cut  and  sell  timber  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  already  due  upon  the  land.  Crockett  v. 
Crockett,  supra. 

Counsel  concede  that  the  widow  had  the  right  to  cut  timber  from 
the  land,  if  she  had  done  so  with  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  clearing 
off  the  same  for  cultivation  or  pasture,  in  case  it  was  fitted  for  that 
purpose,  and  such  use  of  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  re- 
mainder-man as  well  as  the  life  tenant;  but  claims  that  she  had  no 
right  to  cut  the  same  merely  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  posts  for 
the  money  which  they  would  bring.  The  defendant  testified,  in 
effect  (and  in  that  she  was  corroborated  by  the  person  who  did  the 
cutting),  and  her  testimony  in  this  respect  is  not  contradicted,  that 
her  object  in  cutting  the  timber  was  to  clear  up  and  improve  the 
place  and  make  the  pasture  better,  and  hence  more  beneficial  to 
her;  that  she  did  not  clear  it  all  off  as  she  went  along,  because  she 
was  stopped;  that  she  would  have  done  so  if  she  had  not  been 
stopped;  that  her  intention  was  to  thin  out  the  trees,  let  in  the  sun, 
and  make  the  pasture  better,  and  that  she  so  instructed  the  man 
who  did  the  cutting.  The  court  found,  in  effect,  such  to  be  her  inten- 
tion. There  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  had  this  intention  been 
carried  out,  it  would  have  improved  the  use  and  value  of  the  land, 
and  the  court  substantially  so  found.  We  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
disturbing  these  findings. 

Of  course,  she  had  no  right  to  injure  or  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  inheritance,  for  that  belonged  to  the  remainder-men.  Robinson 
v.  Kim^,  70  N.Y.  151.  But  the  question  whether  she  had  so  injured 
or  diminished  the  use  and  value  of  the  inheritance  was  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  the  property  at  the  precise  moment  when 
she  was  stopped  by  the  injunction,  but  rather  by  the  condition  it 
would  have  been  in  had  she  been  permitted  to  carry  her  manifest 
purpose  into  execution.  The  real  question  was  whether  in  view  of 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  land,  the  amount  of  plow,  pas- 
ture, and  wood  land,  and  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  good  husban- 
dry to  make  pasture  of  the  land  where  the  timber  in  question  was 
cut.  Upon  this  question  the  evidence  was  conflicting,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  trial  judge  was  justified  in  holding  as  he  did. 
If  it  was  good  husbandry  to  take  off  the  timber  so  as  to  improve  the 
land  for  pasture,  then  the  remainder-men  are  in  no  condition  to 
complain  because  she  sold  $35  or  $50  worth  of  posts,  instead  of  burn- 
ing up  all  that  was  cut  from  the  land. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Dawson  v.  Coffman,  28  Ind.  220;  Cannon 
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V.  Barry,  59  Miss.  289,  303;  Disfier  v.  Diaher,  45  Neb.  100;  King  v. 
MUler,  99  N.C.  583;  Keder  v.  Eastman,  11  Vt.  293. 
C/.  Clark  v.  Holden,  7  Gray  (Mass.)  8. 


HARROW  SCHOOL  v,  ALDERTON. 

2  B.  &  P.  80.     1800. 

This  was  an  action  of  waste  on  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  for 
ploughing  up  three  closes  of  meadow-land,  and  converting  the  same 
into  garden-ground,  and  building  thereupon,  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintiff  of  500Z.  Plea,  Not  guilty. 

The  cause  was  tried  before  Heath,  J.,  at  the  Westminster  sittings 
after  last  Trinity  Term,  when  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff with  three  farthings  damages,  being  one  farthing  for  each  close. 

In  the  Michaelmas  Term  following,  Cockell,  Serjt.,  obtained  a 
rule,  calling  on  the  plaintiff  to  shew  cause  why  the  jud^nent  should 
not  be  entered  up  for  the  defendant,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  damages  recovered,  on  the  principle  that  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex;  and  cited  in  support  of  the  application  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Waste,  pi. 
123.  Co.  Lit.  54  a.  2  Inst.  306.  Cro.  Car.  414,  452.  Finch's  Law, 
K6. 1,  cap.  3,  s,  34,  adopted  3  Black.  Com.  228.  Vin.  Abr.  tit.  Waste 
N.  and  BuUer's  N.P.  120. 

Lord  Eldon,  Ch.J.  I  confess  that,  when  this  application  was  first 
made,  I  was  not  aware  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  demand  judgment;  but  my  Brother  Heath 
has  satisfied  me  that  the  application  is  supported  by  the  current  of 
authorities.  I  do  not,  indeed,  see  precisely  on  what  ground  those  de- 
cisions have  proceeded;  though  I  can  easily  conceive  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  extremely  unconscientious  for  a  plaintiff  to  take 
advantage  of  his  judgment,  where  such  small  damages  have  been 
recovered  as  in  this  case.  As,  if  the  owner  of  land  suffer  his  tenant 
to  lay  out  money  upon  the  premises,  and  then  bring  an  action  of 
waste  to  recover  possession  when  the  land  may  have  been  improved 
to  ten  times  the  original  value.  The  cases  do  not  appear  to  authorize 
the  disthiction  contended  for  by  my  Brother  Shephebd.  Whether 
the  waste  committed  be  by  alteration  of  the  property,  or  by  deterio- 
ration, still  the  jury,  in  estimating  the  dams^es,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  injury  which  the  plaintiff  has  sustained;  and  in  this  case  the 
jury  have  estimated  the  damage  which  these  plamtiffs  have  sustained, 
by  the  alteration  of  their  property,  at  three  farthings  only.  The 
courts  of  common  law  seem  to  have  entertained  a  sort  of  equitable 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

EteATH,  J.  This  doctrine  prevailed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bracton, 
who  wrote  before  the  Statute  of  Gloucester.  With  respect  to  the 
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distiDction  taken,  there  is  no  reason  why  pecuniary  dams^es  should 
not  be  assessed  for  the  alteration  of  property  as  well  as  for  the  deteri- 
oration. Thus,  if  a  tenant  convert  a  furzebrake  in  which  game  have 
bred  into  arable  or  pasture,  by  which  its  real  value  would  be  improved, 
but  its  value  to  the  landlord  depreciated,  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  jury  to  assess  damages  to  the  landlord  thereon. 
RooKE,  J.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 

Rvle  absolute. 


CLEMENCE  v.  STEERE, 

1  R.I.  272.     1850. 

Action  of  waste.  The  reversioner  complained  because  the  life 
tenant  had  converted  meadow  land  into  pasture  land. 

Greene,  C.J.  The  defendant  is  charged  with  having  converted 
meadow  land  into  pasture  land.  In  England  this  would  be  waste. 
But  we  are  not  to  apply  the  English  law  too  strictly.  Our  lands  are  in 
many  respects  cultivated  differently  from  land  in  England;  and  this 
difference  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  change  is  detrimental  to  the  inheritance  and  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  good  husbandry.  If  in  this  case  the  change 
injured  the  farm,  or  was  such  a  change  as  no  good  farmer  would 
make,  it  was  waste. 


SMYTH  V.  CARTER. 

18  Beav.  78.     1853. 

In  1852,  the  defendant  became  owner  of  a  public-house  and 
premises  which  had  formerly  been  built  on  part  of  the  waste  of  Bed- 
minster,  of  which  the  plaintiffs  were  the  lords  of  the  manor.  Rent 
had  been  paid  by  the  previous  owners  to  the  plaintiffs. 

The  pltdntiffs  alleged,  that  the  defendant  was  pulling  down  the 
house,  in  order  to  erect  a  brewery  in  its  place,  which,  as  it  would 
overlook  the  plaintiffs'  residence,  would  form  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. In  July  last,  the  plaintiffs  obtained  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  so  doing,  and  the  defendant  now  moved  to  dis- 
solve it. 

Mr.  Roupell  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Roupell,  in  support  of  the  motion, 
contended,  first,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  defendant's  inten- 
tion to  erect  a  brewery;  and  that,  from  the  ruinous  state  of  the  prem- 
ises, the  defendant's  alterations  and  outlay  would,  at  the  utmost,  be 
''meliorating  waste,"  which,  far  from  injuring  the  plaintiffs,  would 
be  for  their  benefit. 
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The  Master  op  the  Rolls.  Assuming  the  plaintiffs  to  be  land- 
lords, and  the  defendant  tenant,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  court 
will  restrain  a  tenant  from  pulling  down  a  house  and  building  any 
other  which  the  landlord  dislikes.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
house  proposed  to  be  built  is  a  better  one;  and  the  fact  of  the  defend- 
ant's showing  that  the  landlord  does  not  know  his  own  interest  will 
not  affect  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  any  respect  whatever.  The 
landlord  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  caprice, 
whether  there  shall  be  any  change;  and  if  he  objects,  the  court  will 
not  allow  a  tenant  to  pull  down  one  house  and  build  another  in  its 
place. 

Note.  —  See  Klie  v.  Von  Broock,  56  N.J.  Eq.  18,  27;  Jackson  v. 
Andrew  J  18  Johns.  (N.Y.)  431;  Davenport  v.  Magoony  13  Or.  3; 
Dooly  V.  Stringham,  4  Utah  107;  Brock  v.  Dole,  66  Wis.  142, 


MELMS  V.  PABST  BREWING  COMPANY. 

104  Wis.  7.    1899. 

Appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Milwaukee 
Coimty :  George  Clementson,  Judge.  Affirmed. 

This  is  an  action  for  waste,  brought  by  reversioners  against  the 
defendant,  which  is  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  the  life  of  another  in  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  The  waste 
claimed  is  the  destruction  of  a  dwelling-house  upon  the  land,  and  the 
grading  of  the  same  down  to  the  level  of  the  street.  The  complaint 
demands  double  damages,  under  sec.  3176,  Stats.  1898. 

The  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  in  question  is  situated  upon  Vir- 
ginia Street,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  was  the  homestead  of  one 
Charles  T.  Mehns,  deceased.  The  house  thereon  was  a  large  brick 
building  built  by  Mehns  in  the  year  1864,  and  cost  more  than 
$20,000.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  house,  Mehns  owned  the 
adjoining  real  estate,  and  also  owned  a  brewery  upon  a  part  of  the 
premises.  Charles  T.  Melms  died  in  the  year  1869,  leavii^  his  estate 
involved  in  financial  difficulties.  After  his  decease,  both  the  brewery 
and  the  homestead  were  sold  and  conveyed  to  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Company,  but  it  was  held  in  the  action  of  Melms  v.  Pabst  B.  Co.,  93 
Wis.  140,  that  the  brewing  company  only  acquired  Mrs.  Melms's 
life  estate  in  the  homestead,  and  that  the  plaintiffs'  in  this  action 
were  the  owners  of  the  fee,  subject  to  such  life  estate.  As  to  the 
brewery  property,  it  was  held  in  an  action  imder  the  same  title,  de- 
cided at  the  same  time,  and  reported  in  93  Wis.  153,  that  the  brewing 
company  acquired  the  full  title  in  fee.  The  homestead  consists  of  a 
piece  of  land  ninety  feet  square,  in  the  center  of  which  the  aforesaid 
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dwelling-house  stood;  and  this  parcel  is  connected  with  Virginia 
Street  on  the  south  by  a  strip  forty-five  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  long, 
making  an  exact  quarter  of  an  acre. 

It  clearly  appears  by  the  evidence  that  after  the  purchase  of  this 
land  by  the  brewing  company  the  general  character  of  real  estate 
upon  Virginia  Street  about  the  homestead  rapidly  changed,  so  that 
soon  after  the  year  1890  it  became  wholly  undesirable  and  unprofit- 
able as  residence  property.  Factories  and  railway  tracks  increased  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  balance  of  the  property  was  built  up  with  brew- 
ing buildings,  imtil  the  quarter  of  an  acre  homestead  hi  question 
became  an  isolated  lot  and  building,  standing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  the  balance  of  the  property  having 
been  graded  down  in  order  to  fit  it  for  business  purposes.  The  evi- 
dence shows  without  material  dispute  that,  owing  to  these  circum- 
stanceSy  the  residence,  which  was  at  one  time  a  handsome  and  de- 
sirable one,  became  of  no  practical  value,  and  would  not  rent  for 
enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance  thereon;  whereas,  if  the  prop- 
erty were  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  street,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  used  as  business  property,  it  would  again  be  useful,  and  its 
value  would  be  largely  enhanced.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
prior  to  the  judgment  in  the  former  action,  the  defendant  removed 
the  building  and  graded  down  the  property  to  about  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  these  are  the  acts  which  it  is  claimed  constitute 
waste. 

The  action  was  tried  before  the  court  without  a  jury,  and  the  court 
found,  in  addition  to  the  facts  above  stated,  that  the  removal  of  the 
building  and  grading  down  of  the  earth  was  done  by  the  defendant  in 
1891  and  1892,  beheving  itself  to  be  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  the 
property,  and  that  by  said  acts  the  estate  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
property  was  substantially  increased,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  have 
been  in  no  way  injured  thereby.  Upon  these  findings  the  complaint 
was  dismissed,  and  the  plaintiffs  appeal. 

WiNSLow,  J.  Our  statutes  recognize  waste,  and  provide  a  remedy 
by  action  and  the  recovery  of  double  damages  therefor  (Stats.  1898, 
3ec.  3170  et  aeq.) ;  but  they  do  not  define  it.  It  may  be  either  volun- 
tary or  permissive,  and  may  be  of  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  lands, 
or  woods  (Id.  sec.  3171);  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  given 
act  constitutes  waste  or  not,  recoiu'se  must  be  had  to  the  common 
law  as  expounded  by  the  text-books  and  decisions.  In  the  present 
case  a  lai^  dwelling-house,  expensive  when  constructed,  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  ground  has  been  graded  down,  by  the  owner  of 
the  life  estate,  in  order  to  make  the  property  serve  business  purposes. 
That  these  acts  would  constitute  waste  under  ordinary  circumstances 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  delve  deeply  into  the  Year 
Books,  or  philosophize  extensively  as  to  the  meaning  of  early  judicial 
utterances,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.    The  following 
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definition  of  waste  was  approved  by  this  court  in  Bandlow  v.  Thieme, 
53  Wis.  67:  "It  may  be  defined  to  be  any  act  or  omission  of  duty  by 
a  tenant  of  land  which  does  a  lasting  injury  to  the  freehold,  tends  to 
the  permanent  loss  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  or  to  destroy  or  lessen  the 
value  of  the  inheritance,  or  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  property, 
or  impair  the  evidence  of  title."  In  the  same  case  it  was  also  said: 
"The  damage  being  to  the  inheritance,  and  the  heir  or  the  rever- 
sioner having  the  right  of  action  to  recover  it,  imply  that  the  injury 
must  be  of  a  lasting  and  permanent  character."  And  in  Brock  v. 
Dole  J  66  Wis.  142,  it  was  also  said  that  "any  material  change  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  buildings  made  by  the  tenants  is  waste, 
although  the  value  of  the  property  should  be  enhanced  by  the 
alteration." 

These  recent  judicial  utterances  in  this  court  settle  the  general 
rules  which  govern  waste,  without  difficulty,  and  it  may  be  said,  also, 
that  these  rules  are  in  accord  with  the  general  current  of  the  authori- 
ties elsewhere.  But,  while  they  are  correct  as  general  expressions  of 
the  law  upon  the  subject,  and  were  properly  applicable  to  the  cases 
under  consideration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  general 
rules  only,  and,  like  most  general  propositions,  are  not  to  be  accepted 
without  limitation  or  reserve  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Thus 
the  ancient  English  rule  which  prevented  the  tenant  from  converting 
a  meadow  into  arable  land  was  early  softened  down,  and  the  doctrine 
of  meliorating  waste  was  adopted,  which,  without  changing  the  l^al 
definition  of  waste,  still  allowed  the  tenant  to  change  the  course  of 
husbandry  upon  the  estate  if  such  change  be  for  the  betterment  of 
the  estate.  Bewes,  Waste,  134  et  seq.,  and  cases  cited.  Again,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  same  principle,  the  rule  that  any  change  in  a 
building  upon  the  premises  constitutes  waste  has  been  greatly  modi- 
fied, even  in  England;  and  it  is  now  well  settled  that,  while  such 
change  may  constitute  technical  waste,  still  it  will  not  be  enjoined  in 
equity  when  it  clearly  appears  that  the  change  will  be,  in  effect,  a 
meliorating  change  which  rather  improves  the  inheritance  than  in- 
jures it.  Doherty  v.  AUman^  3  App.  Cas.  709;  In  re  McIrUoshf  61 
Law  J.  Q.B.  164.  Following  the  same  general  line  of  reasoning,  it 
was  early  held  in  the  United  States  that,  while  the  English  doctrine 
as  to  waste  was  a  part  of  our  conunon  law,  still  the  cutting  of  timber 
in  order  to  clear  up  wild  land  and  fit  it  for  cultivation,  if  consonant 
with  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  was  not  waste,  although  such  acts 
would  clearly  have  been  waste  in  England.  Tiedeman,  Real  Prop. 
(2d  ed.),  §  74;  Eice,  Mod.  Law  Real  Prop.  §§  160, 161;  WiUcinsan  v. 
Wilkinson,  59  Wis.  567. 

These  familiar  examples  of  departure  from  ancient  rules  will  serve 
to  show  that,  while  definitions  have  remained  much  the  same,  the 
law  upon  the  subject  of  waste  is  not  an  unchan^ng  and  unchangeable 
code,  which  was  crystallized  for  all  time  in  the  days  of  feudal  ten- 
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ures,  but  that  it  is  subject  to  such  reasonable  modifications  as  may  be 
demanded  by  the  growth  of  civilization  and  var3dng  conditions.  And 
so  it  is  now  laid  down  that  the  same  act  may  be  waste  in  one  part  of 
the  country  while  in  another  it  is  a  legitimate  use  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  usages  and  customs  of  each  community  enter  largely  into 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  Tiedeman,  Real  Prop.  (2d  ed.),  §  73. 
This  is  entirely  consistent  with,  and  in  fact  springs  from,  the  central 
idea  upon  which  the  disabiUty  of  waste  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
founded,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  property  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owner  of  the  future  estate  without  permanent  injury  to  it.  This 
element  will  be  found  in  all  the  definitions  of  waste,  namely,  that  it 
must  be  an  act  resulting  in  permanent  injury  to  the  inheritance  or 
future  estate.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  this  injury  may  con- 
sist either  in  diminishing  the  value  of  the  inheritance,  or  increasing 
its  burdens,  or  in  destroying  the  identity  of  the  property,  or  impair- 
ing the  evidence  of  title.  The  last  element  of  injury  so  enumerated, 
while  a  cogent  and  persuasive  one  in  former  times,  has  lost  most,  if 
not  all,  of  its  force  at  the  present  time.  It  was  important  when  titles 
were  not  registered,  and  descriptions  of  land  were  frequently  depend- 
ent upon  natural  moniunents  or  the  uses  to  which  the  land  was  put; 
but  since  the  universal  adoption  of  accurate  surveys  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  recording  conveyances,  there  can  be  few 
acts  which  will  impair  any  evidence  of  title.  Doherty  v.  AUman,  3 
App.  Cas.  709;  Bewes,  Waste,  129, 130,  et  seq.  But  the  principle  that 
the  reversioner  or  remainderman  is  ordinarily  entitled  to  receive  the 
identical  estate,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  identity  of  the  property 
is  not  to  be  destroyed,  still  remains,  and  it  has  been  said  that  changes 
in  the  nature  of  buildings,  though  enhancing  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, will  constitute  waste  if  they  change  the  identity  of  the  estate. 
Brock  V.  Dole,  66  Wis.  142.  This  principle  was  enforced  in  the  last- 
named  case,  where  it  was  held  that  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  of  a 
room  in  a  frame  building  would  be  enjoined  from  constructing  a 
chimney  in  the  building  i^ainst  the  objection  of  his  landlord.  The 
importance  of  this  rule  to  the  landlord  or  owner  of  the  future  estate 
cannot  be  denied.  Especially  is  it  valuable  and  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  landlord  who  rents  his  premises  for  a  short  time.  He  has 
fitted  his  premises  for  certain  uses.  He  leases  them  for  such  uses,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  receive  them  back  at  the  end  of  the  term  still  fitted 
for  those  uses;  and  he  may  well  say  that  he  does  not  choose  to  have 
a  different  property  returned  to  him  from  that  which  he  leased,  even 
if,  upon  the  taJdng  of  testimony,  it  might  be  found  of  greater  value 
by  reason  of  the  change.  Many  cases  will  be  found  sustaining  this 
rule;  and  that  it  is  a  wholesome  rule  of  law,  operating  to  prevent 
lawless  acta  on  the  part  of  tenants,  cannot  be  doubted,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  depart  therefrom  in  this  decision.  The  case  now  before  us, 
however,  bears  little  likeness  to  such  a  case,  and  contains  elements 
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BO  radically  different  from  those  present  in  Brock  v.  Dole,  66  Wis. 
142,  that  we  cannot  regard  that  case  as  controlling  this  one. 

There  are  no  contract  relations  in  the  present  case.  The  defendants 
are  the  grantees  of  a  life  estate,  and  their  rights  may  continue  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  property  became  value- 
less for  the  purpose  of  residence  property  as  the  result  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  great  city.  Business  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests advanced  and  surrounded  the  once  elegant  mansion,  until  it 
stood  isolated  and  alone,  standing  upon  just  enough  ground  to  sup- 
port it,  and  surrounded  by  factories  and  railway  tracks,  absolutely 
undesirable  as  a  residence  and  incapable  of  any  use  as  business  prop- 
erty.  Here  was  a  complete  change  of  conditions,  not  produced  by 
the  tenant,  but  resulting  from  causes  which  none  could  control.  Can 
it  be  reasonably  or  logically  said  that  this  entire  change  of  condition 
is  to  be  completely  ignored,  and  the  ironclad  rule  applied  that  the 
tenant  can  make  no  change  in  the  uses  of  the  property  because  he 
will  destroy  its  identity?  Must  the  tenant  stand  by  and  preserve  the 
useless  dwelling-house,  so  that  he  may  at  some  future  time  turn  it 
over  to  the  reversioner,  equally  useless?  Certainly,  aD  the  analo^es 
are  to  the  contrary.  As  we  have  before  seen,  the  cutting  of  timber, 
which  in  England  was  considered  waste,  has  become  in  this  country 
an  act  which  may  be  waste  or  not,  according  to  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions and  the  rules  of  good  husbandry;  and  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  change  of  a  meadow  to  arable  land.  The  changes  of  conditions 
which  justify  these  departures  from  early  inflexible  rules  are  no  more 
marked  nor  complete  than  is  the  change  of  conditions  which  destroys 
the  value  of  residence  property  as  such  and  renders  it  only  useful  for 
business  purposes.  Suppose  the  house  in  question  had  been  so  situ- 
ated that  it  could  have  been  remodeled  into  business  property; 
would  any  court  of  equity  have  enjoined  such  remodeling  under  the 
circumstances  here  shown,  or  ought  any  court  to  render  a  judgment 
for  damages  for  such  an  act?  Clearly,  we  think,  not.  Again,  suppose 
an  orchard  to  have  become  permanently  unproductive  through  dis- 
ease or  death  of  the  trees,  and  the  land  to  have  become  far  more 
valuable,  by  reason  of  new  conditions,  as  a  vegetable  garden  or 
wheat  field,  is  the  life  tenant  to  be  compelled  to  preserve  or  renew 
the  useless  orchard,  and  forego  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
different  use?  Or  suppose  a  farm  to  have  become  absolutely  unprofit- 
able, by  reason  of  change  of  market  conditions,  as  a  grain  farm,  but 
very  valuable  as  a  tobacco  plantation,  would  it  be  waste  for  the  life 
tenant  to  change  the  use  accordingly,  and  remodel  a  now  useless 
bam  or  granary  into  a  tobacco  shed?  All  these  questions  naturally 
suggest  their  own  answer,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  why,  if 
change  of  conditions  is  so  potent  in  the  case  of  timber,  orchards,  or 
kind  of  crops,  it  should  be  of  no  effect  in  the  case  of  buildings  simi- 
larly affected. 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  a  case  involving  so  complete  a  change  of 
situation  as  regards  building?  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  presented  to 
the  courts,  yet  we  are  not  without  authorities  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  case  before  us.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Doherty  v.  Allman, 
3  App.  Cas.  709,  before  cited,  a  court  of  equity  refused  an  injunction 
preventing  a  tenant  for  a  long  term  from  changing  storehouses  into 
dwelling-houses,  on  the  ground  that  by  change  of  conditions  the 
demand  for  storehouses  had  ceased  and  the  property  had  become 
worthless,  whereas  it  would  be  productive  when  fitted  for  dwelling- 
houses.  Again,  in  the  case  of  SherriU  v.  Connor,  107  N.C.  630,  which 
was  an  action  for  permissive  waste  against  a  tenant  in  dower,  who 
had  permitted  large  bams  and  outbuildings  upon  a  plantation  to  fall 
into  decay,  it  was  held  that,  as  these  buildings  had  been  built  before 
the  Civil  War  to  accommodate  the  operation  of  the  plantation  by 
slaves,  it  was  not  necessarily  waste  to  tear  them  down,  or  allow  them 
to  remain  unrepaired,  after  the  war,  when  the  conditions  had  com- 
pletely changed  by  reason  of  the  emancipation  and  the  changed 
methods  of  use  resulting  therefrom;  and  that  it  became  a  question 
for  the  jury  whether  a  prudent  owner  of  the  fee,  if  in  possession, 
would  have  suffered  the  unsuitable  bams  and  buildings  to  fall  into 
decay,  rather  than  incur  the  cost  of  repair.  This  last  case  is  very  per- 
suasive and  well  reasoned,  and  it  well  states  the  principle  which  we 
think  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  before  us.  In  the  absence  of 
any  contract,  express  or  implied,  to  use  the  property  for  a  specified 
purpose,  or  to  return  it  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, a  radical  and  permanent  change  of  surrounding  conditions; 
such  as  is  presented  in  the  case  before  us,  must  always  be  an  impor- 
tant, and  sometimes  a  controlling,  consideration  upon  the  question 
whether  a  physical  change  in  the  use  of  the  buUdings  constitutes 
waste. 

In  the  present  case  this  consideration  was  regarded  by  the  trial 
'^ourt  as  controlling,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  right  view. 
This  case  is  not  to  be  constmed  as  justifying  a  tenant  in  making 
substantial  changes  in  the  leasehold  property,  or  the  buildings 
thereon,  to  suit  his  own  whim  or  convenience,  because,  perchance,  he 
may  be  able  to  show  that  the  change  is  in  some  degree  beneficial. 
Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  the  landlord  or  reversioner,  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  contract,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  property  at  the 
close  of  the  tenancy  substantially  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
when  the  tenant  received  it;  but  when,  as  here,  there  has  occurred  a 
complete  and  permanent  change  of  surrounding  conditions,  which 
has  deprived  the  property  of  its  value  and  usefulness  as  previously 
used,  the  question  whether  a  life  tenant,  not  bound  by  contract  to 
restore  the  property  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  received  it, 
has  been  guilty  of  waste  in  making  changes  necessary  to  make  the 
property  useful,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  under  proper  in*- 
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structions,  or  for  the  court  where,  as  m  the  present  case,  the  question 
is  tried  by  the  court. 
By  the  Coxjbt.  Judgment  afltoned. 


CHALMEBS  v.  SMITH. 

152  Mass.  561.     1801. 

The  plaintiffs  purchased  the  land  on  which  the  bam  mentioned 
in  the  declaration  stood  on  July  19,  1887.  The  defendants,  as  co- 
partners, occupied  the  bam  under  an  oral  lease  from  the  former 
owners  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  continued  in  occupation 
under  that  lease  until  its  term  expired,  July  1, 1888.  In  June,  1888, 
the  defendants,  by  an  oral  bargain,  hired  the  bam  of  the  plaintiffs 
for  another  year  from  July  1,  1888,  at  a  rent  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars. On  the  morning  of  July  31, 1888,  the  bam  fell,  its  floors  settling 
and  many  of  its  beams  being  broken.  The  plaintiffs  contended  and 
offered  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  bam  fell  from  overloading, 
and  that  the  weight  put  into  it  by  the  defendants  was  excessive, 
and  improperly  distributed.  But  the  defendants  denied  this,  and 
contended  and  offered  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  the  defective  construction  of  the  bam.  It  also  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  that  the  defendants  remained  in  occupation  of 
the  bam  until  July  1, 1889,  and  that  they  had  paid  the  rent  for  the 
full  tema  before  this  action  was  brought. 

When  the  plaintiffs  rested  their  case,  the  defendants  moved  for  a 
verdict,  on  the  ground  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  upon 
the  pleadings  and  evidence,  but  the  judge  overruled  the  motion;  and 
the  defendants  excepted. 

The  judge  submitted  the  case  to  the  jury  upon  instmctions,  to 
which  no  exception  was  taken,  which  allowed  them  to  find  for  the 
plaintiffs,  if  they  found  in  fact  that  the  fall  of  the  bam  was  caused 
by  an  apparently  unreasonable  use  of  it  by  the  defendants. 

If  the  case  was  properly  submitted  to  the  jury,  judgment  was  to 
be  entered  for  the  plaintiffs;  otherwise,  such  disposition  of  the  case 
was  to  be  made  as  might  be  proper. 

Knowlton,  J.  The  jury  have  found  that  the  defendants  unrea- 
sonably used  the  plaintiffs'  bam  by  putting  into  it  a  weight  which 
was  apparently,  and  in  fact,  excessive.  This  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  omission  which  would  constitute  permissive  waste.  It 
was  a  positive,  unreasonable  act,  of  a  kind  likely  to  cause  injuiy  to 
the  plaintiffs'  property.  Such  an  act,  which  results  in  damage,  is 
voluntary  waste  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  who  is  guilty  of  it. 

A  tenant  at  will  who  conmiits  voluntary  waste  is  liable  to  his  land- 
lord in  an  action  of  trespass  quare  dausutn.  His  act  temainates  his 
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right  as  a  tenant,  and  entitles  the  landlord  to  treat  him  as  a  trespasser 
in  doing  it.  Starr  v.  Jackson,  11  Mass.  519;  Lienow  v.  Ritchie j  8  Pick. 
235;  Daniels  v.  Pond,  21  Kck.  367;  LoOirop  v.  Thayer,  138  Mass. 
466,  473. 

A  tenant  at  will  as  well  as  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  years  is  under  an 
implied  agreement  to  use  the  premises  in  a  tenant-like  manner,  and 
not  by  his  voluntary  act  unnecessarily  to  injure  them.  While  this 
agreement  does  not  include  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  at 
will  to  repair  defects  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  or 
from  a  reasonable  use  of  the  premises,  or  from  an  imavoidable  acci- 
dent, it  creates  a  liability  in  an  action  of  contract  for  a  wrongful 
act  in  violation  of  it.  1  Add.  Cont.  (8th  ed.)  383.  Holford  v.  Dunnett, 
7  M.  &  W.  348;  United  States  v.  Bostvrick,  94  U.S.  53,  66. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 


MOORE  V.  TOWNSHEND. 

33  N.J.  L.  284.     1869. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  waste,  to  recover 
damages  for  permissive  waste,  tried  at  the  Cumberland  Circuit. 
The  plaintiff,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1853,  by  a  lease,  under  seal, 
demised  to  the  defendant  the  premises  known  as  The  Eagle  Glass 
Works,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  together  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  moulds,  and  all  the  tools  of  every  description  connected 
with  the  glass  manufacturing  business  at  that  manufactory;  to  hold 
for  the  term  of  two  years  and  eight  months,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  lease  contained  a  covenant,  by  the  tenant, 
for  the  re-delivery  of  the  moulds  and  tools  to  the  lessor,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were  in  at  the  time 
of  the  demise,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  and  fire  excepted.  It  also 
contained  the  following  clause:  "It  being  understood  and  agreed 
between  the  said  parties  that  said  Moore  has  the  privilege  of  laying 
out  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  in  repairs  on  said  property,  and 
deducting  the  same  from  the  rent."  There  was  no  other  covenant  in 
the  lease  on  the  subject  of  repairs.  It  was  shown,  at  the  trial,  that 
twenty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  had  been  expended  in  repairs  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  lease,  of  which  sum  six  dollars  and  ninety- 
five  cents  had  been  deducted  from  the  rent,  the  balance  of  which 
bad  been  paid. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  his  damages 
at  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

A  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted,  was 
allowed;  and  the  following  reasons  were  assigned  for  setting  aside 
the  verdict:  1.  Because  an  action  on  the  case  will  not  he  against  a 
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tenant  for  years  for  permissive  waste.  2.  Because  the  lease  between 
the  parties  measures  and  limits  the  liability  of  the  tenant,  in  the 
matter  of  repairs. 

Depue,  J.  The  action  on  the  case,  in  the  nature  of  waste,  has  al- 
most entirely  superseded  the  common  law  action  of  waste,  as  well 
for  permissive  as  for  voluntary  waste,  as  furnishing  a  more  easy 
and  expeditious  remedy  than  a  writ  of  waste.  It  is  also  an  action 
encouraged  by  the  courts,  the  recovery  being  confined  to  single 
damages,  and  not  being  accompanied  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  place 
wasted. 

At  common  law,  waste  lay  against  a  tenant  in  dower,  tenant  by 
the  curtesy  and  guardian  in  chivalry,  but  not  against  lessees  for  life 
or  years.  2  Inst.  299,  306;  Co.  Litt.  54.  The  reason  of  this  diversity 
was,  that  the  estates  and  interests  of  the  former  were  created  by  the 
law,  and  therefore  the  law  gave  a  remedy  against  them,  but  the  latter 
came  in  by  the  act  of  the  owner  who  might  have  provided  in  his 
demise  against  the  doing  of  waste  by  his  lessee,  and  if  he  did  not, 
it  was  his  negligence  and  default.  2  Inst.  299;  Doct.  &  Stu.,  ch.  1, 
p.  102.  This  doctrine  was  found  extremely  inconvenient,  as  tenants 
took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  their  landlords,  and  committed 
acts  of  waste  with  impunity.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  the 
statute  of  Marlbridge  (52  Hen.  3,  ch.  23)  was  passed.  But  as  the 
recompense  given  by  this  statute  was  frequently  inadequate  to  the 
loss  sustained,  the  statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  1,  ch.  5)  increased 
the  punishment  by  enacting  that  the  place  wasted  should  be  recov- 
ered, together  with  treble  damages.  1  Cruise  Dig.  119,  §  25,  26; 
Sackeit  v.  Sackett,  8  Pick.  p.  313,  per  Parker,  C.J.  The  statute  of 
Marlbridge  is  in  the  following  words:  "Also  fermors,  during  their 
terms,  shall  not  make  waste,  sale,  nor  exile  of  house,  woods,  and  men, 
nor  of  anything  belonging  to  the  tenements  that  they  have  to  ferm, 
without  special  license  had  by  writing  of  covenant,  making  mention 
that  they  may  do  it;  which  thii^g,  if  they  do  and  thereof  be  convict, 
they  shall  yield  full  damage,  and  shall  be  punished  by  amercement 
grievously."  2  Inst.  145.  The  word  fermer  {firnuvrii)  in  this  statute 
comprehended  all  such  as  held  by  lease  for  life  or  lives,  or  for  years, 
by  deed  or  without  deed;  2  Inst.  145,  note  1;  and  also  devisees  for 
life  or  years.  2  Roll.  Abr.  826, 1.  35.  By  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
"it  is  provided,  also,  that  a  man,  from  henceforth,  shall  have  a  writ 
of  waste,  in  the  Chancery,  against  him  that  holdeth  by  law  of  Eng- 
land or  otherwise,  for  term  of  life,  or  for  term  of  years,  or  a  woman 
in  dower.  And  he  which  shall  be  attainted  of  waste,  shall  lose  the 
thing  that  he  hath  wasted,  and,  moreoever,  shall  recompence  thrice 
so  much  as  the  waste  shall  be  taxed  at.  And  for  waste  made  in  the 
time  of  wardship,  it  shall  be  done  as  is  contained  in  the  great  char- 
ter." 2  Inst.  299.  At  the  common  law,  a  tenant  at  will  was  punish- 
able for  voluntary  waste,  but  not  for  permissive  waste.  Countess  of 
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Salop  V.  Crompton,  Cro.  Eliz.  777,  784.  The  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury*s  Case,  5  Coke  24;  HameU  and  Wife  v.  MaiUand,  16  M.  &  W. 
258.  Tenants  in  dower,  by  the  curtesy,  for  life  or  lives,  and  for 
years,  were  included  in  the  statute  of  Gloucester.  Tenants  at  will 
were  always  considered  as  omitted  from  the  statute  of  Marlbridge 
as  well  as  from  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  and,  therefore,  continued 
to  be  dispunishable  for  mere  permissive  waste,  and  punishable  for 
voluntary  waste  by  action  of  trespass  as  at  common  law.  The  rea- 
son of  this  exemption  of  tenants  at  will  from  liabiUty  for  permissive 
waste,  was  the  uncertain  nature  of  their  tenure  which  would  make 
it  a  hardship  to  compel  them  to  go  to  any  expense  for  repairs.  Their 
exemption  from  the  highly  remedial  process  of  waste  provided  by 
the  statute  of  Gloucester,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  owner 
of  the  inheritance  might  at  any  time,  by  entry,  determine  the  estate 
of  the  tenant,  and  thus  protect  the  inheritance  from  spoil  or  destruc- 
tion. 

The  language  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  is,  "shall  not  make 
{non  facient)  waste,"  and  in  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  in  speaking 
of  guardians,  the  words  used  are,  "he  which  did  waste"  {que  avera 
fait  waste) .  The  settled  construction  of  these  statutes  in  the  English 
law  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  was,  that  they  included  per- 
missive waste  as  well  as  voluntary  waste.  In  a  note  in  exposition  of 
the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  Lord  Coke,  in  commenting  on  the  words 
^^nonfacienty^  says:  "To  do  or  make  waste,  in  legal  understanding 
in  this  place,  includes  as  well  permissive  waste,  which  is  waste  by 
reason  of  omission  or  not  doing  as  for  want  of  reparation,  as  waste 
by  reason  of  commission,  as  to  cut  down  timber,  trees,  or  prostrate 
houses,  or  the  like;  and  the  same  word  hath  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
ch.  5,  que  avera  fait  waste,  and  yet  is  understood  as  well  of  passive  as 
active  waste,  for  he  that  suffereth  a  house  to  decay  which  he  ought 
to  repair,  doth  the  waste."  2  Inst.  145;  7  Bac.  Abr.  250;  3  Bl.  Com. 
225;  2  Saund.  252;  4  Kent  76.  So  under  the  prohibition  to  do  waste, 
the  tenant  is  held  to  be  bounden  for  the  waste  of  a  stranger,  though 
he  assented  not  to  the  doing  of  waste.  Doct.  &  Stu.,  ch.  4,  p.  113; 
2  Inst.  303;  Fay  v.  Brewer,  3  Pick.  203;  1  Washburn  R.  Prop.  116. 
It  is  common  learning  that  every  lessee  of  land,  whether  for  life  or 
years,  is  liable  in  an  action  of  waste  to  his  lessor,  for  all  waste  done 
on  the  land  in  lease  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  committed,  per  Heath, 
J.,  in  Attersoll  v.  Stevens,  1  Taunt.  198;  with  the  exception  of  the 
acts  of  God,  public  enemies,  and  the  acts  of  the  lessor  himself. 
White  V.  Wagner,  4  Harr.  &  Johns.  373;  4  Kent  77;  Heydon  and 
Smith's  Case,  13  Coke  69.  The  instances  in  the  earlier  reports  in 
which  lessees  for  life  or  years  were  held  liable  for  permissive  waste, 
which  consisted  in  injuries  resulting  from  acts  of  negligence  or  omis- 
sion, are  quite  frequent;  and  their  liability  is  grounded,  not  on  the 
covenants  or  agreements  in  the  instruments  of  demise,  but  on  the 
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statute,  which  subjected  them  to  the  action  of  waste.  Griffith's  CasCj 
Moore  69,  No.  187;  lb.  62,  No.  173;  76.  73,  No.  200;  Keilway  206; 
Darcy  v.  Askwith,  Hobart,  234;  Glover  v.  PipCf  Owen  92;  3  Dyer  281 ; 
2  Roll.  Abr.  816, 1. 40;  22  Vin.  Abr.  Waste, " c"  and  "d,"  pp.  436-440, 
443;  Co.  Litt.  52  a,  53  6 ;  5  Com.  Dig.  Waste,  d  2,  d  4;  Bissett  on 
Estates,  299, 300.  So  imiformly  had  the  courts  determined  that  les- 
sees for  life  or  years  had  committed  waste  by  the  application  of  the 
common  law  rules,  with  respect  to  waste,  whether  of  omission  or 
commission,  that  the  learned  commentator  on  English  law  says, 
"that  for  above  five  hundred  years  past,  all  tenants  merely  for  life, 
or  for  any  less  estate,  have  been  punishable  or  liable  to  be  impeached 
for  waste,  both  voluntary  and  permissive;  unless  their  leases  be  made, 
as  sometimes  they  are,  without  impeachment  of  waste."  2  Bl.  Com. 
283. 

This  construction  of  the  statutes  of  Marlbridge  and  Gloucester 
continued  to  be  received  without  dissent  until  the  decision  of  the 
case  of  Gibson  v.  WeUs,  4  B.  &  P.  290,  in  the  year  1805,  which  was 
followed  by  the  case  of  Heme  v.  BemboWy  4  Taunt.  764  (1813). 
These  cases  it  is  insisted  have  settled  the  construction  against  the 
liability  of  a  tenant  for  years  for  permissive  waste.  Gibson  v.  Wells 
is  not  an  authority  for  this  position.  The  tenant  against  whom  the 
action  there  was  brought  was  a  tenant  at  will,  who  is  not  included 
within  the  statutes,  and  who,  at  common  law,  was  punishable  for 
voluntary,  but  not  for  permissive  waste.  In  Heme  v.  Bembow,  it 
does  not  clearly  appear  that  the  lease  was  for  a  term.  It  is  certain 
that  the  opinion  of  the  court  proceeded  upon  the  principles  appli- 
cable to  tenants  at  will.  As  the  case  is  reported  in  Taunton,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  decided,  without  argument  or  consideration. 
The  opinion  is  a  'per  curiam  opinion,  and  the  only  case  cited  is  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  Case,  5  Co.  24,  which  was  a  case  of  a  ten- 
ancy at  will. 

The  only  subsequent  case  which  sustains  these  cases  is  Torriano 
V.  Young,  6  C.  &  P.  8;  a  case  at  nisi  prius.  In  other  cases  where 
Heme  v.  Bembow  was  cited,  the  English  courts  show  no  disposition 
to  follow  it.  In  Jones  v.  HiU,  7  Taunt.  392,  Gibbs,  C.J.,  expressly 
guards  himself  against  being  supposed  to  concur  in  the  position  that 
an  action  will  not  lie  against  a  lessee  for  years  for  permissive  waste. 
In  Martin  v.  Gilham,  7  A.  &  E.  540,  and  in  Beale  v.  Sanders,  3  Bing. 
N.C.  850,  a  decision  of  that  question  is  avoided;  and  in  Harnett  v. 
Maitland,  16  M.  &  W.  256,  261,  Parke,  B.,  on  Gibson  v.  WeUSj 
Heme  v.  Benibow,  and  Torriano  v.  Young  being  cited,  intimates  an 
opinion  against  those  cases  as  necessarily  involving  the  result  that  a 
tenant  for  life  is  also  dispunishable  for  permissive  waste.  Text  writers 
of  acknowledged  authority  have  not  recognized  these  cases  as  set- 
tling the  law  against  the  older  cases  and  the  opinions  of  Coke  and 
Blackstone,  but  have  regarded  them  as  merely  throwing  a  doubt 
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upon  a  principle  that  had  previously  been  set  at  rest.  2  Saund.  252  6, 
note  i;  Arch.  L.  &  T.  196, 7;  Smith  on  L.  &  T.  196;  Comyn  on  L.  &  T. 
495,  and  note  e;  2  Bouvier's  Law  Diet.  645,  Waste,  §  14;  1  Washburn 
on  R.  Prop.  124,  and  note  1.  By  other  legal  writers  they  are  doubted 
or  condemned  as  unsound  in  principle.  Roscoe  on  Real  Actions  385; 
Ferrard  on  Fixtures  278,  281,  note;  1  Evanja'  Statutes  193,  note; 
Broom  on  Parties  257;  4  Kent  76,  79;  Ehnes  on  Dilapidations  257. 

Independent  of  authority,  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tenant  for  life  or  years  was 
made  liable  for  permissive  as  well  as  voluntary  waste.  Before  either 
this  act  or  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  was  passed,  waste  was  recog- 
nized in  the  law,  as  an  injury  to  the  inheritance,  resulting  either 
from  acts  of  commission  or  of  omission.  Neither  of  these  statutes 
created  new  kinds  of  waste,  but  gave  a  new  remedy  for  old  wastes, 
leaving  what  was  waste,  and  what  not,  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mon law;  2  Inst.  300;  and  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester  the  writ  of 
waste  was  suable  out  of  chancery  as  well  against  lessee  for  life  or 
years,  as  against  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  or  in  dower,  putting  the 
former,  as  to  the  newly  created  remedy,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
latter.  "It  hath  been  used  as  an  ancient  maxim  in  the  law,  that 
tenant  by  the  curtesy,  and  the  tenant  in  dower,  should  take  the  land 
with  this  charge,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  do  no  waste  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  none  to  be  done;  and  when  an  action  of  waste  was 
given  after,  against  a  tenant  for  term  of  life,  then  he  was  taken  to 
be  in  the  same  case,  as  to  the  point  of  waste  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy, 
and  tenant  in  dower  was,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  do  no  waste, 
nor  suffer  none  to  be  done."  Doct.  &  Stu.,  ch.  4,  p.  113.  No  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  between  lessee  for  life  and  lessee  for  years.  Both  are 
mentioned  in  the  statute  conjointly;  and  each  derives  his  interest 
in  the  premises  from  the  act  of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  waste,  which  is 
in  force  in  this  state  (Nix.  Dig.,  4th  ed.,  1022),  provides  that  no  ten- 
ant for  life  or  years,  or  for  any  other  term,  shall  during  the  term  make 
or  suffer  any  waste,  sale  or  destruction  of  houses,  gardens,  orchards, 
lands,  or  woods,  or  anything  belonging  te  the  tenements  demised, 
without  special  license  in  writing,  making  mention  that  he  may  do 
it.  The  third  section  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  statute  of 
Gloucester.  The  act  was  passed  in  1795.  The  use  of  the  words  "mafce 
or  suffer"  in  the  second  section,  which  are  equivalent  to  Coke's 
interpretation  of  fadent  in  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  manifests  an 
intent  to  adopt  as  the  law  of  this  state  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
courts,  as  to  the  liability  of  tenants  for  life  or  years  for  permissive 
waste,  which  was  universally  received  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  act. 

The  second  reason  assigned  involves  the  effect  of  the  lease  in  this 
action. 
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Premising  that  the  act  or  omission,  to  constitute  waste  must  be 
either  an  invasion  of  the  lord's  property,  or  at  least  be  some  act  or 
neglect  which  tends,  materially,  to  deteriorate  the  tenement,  or  to 
destroy  the  evidence  of  its  identity;  (Burton's  Comp.  R.  Prop.  411; 
Doe  ex  dem.  Grvbb  v.  Earl  of  BurlingUmy  5  B.  &  Ad.  507;  2  Saund. 
259  a,  note  o;  Pynchon  v.  Steams,  11  Met.  304;  1  Washburn  R. 
Prop.  108;)  and  that  the  action  is  founded  partly  upon  the  common 
law  and  partly  upon  the  statute,  and  does  not  depend  for  its  support 
on  any  covenants  of  the  tenant;  (22  Viner  Abr.  457,  Waste  M.  4;  3 
Bl.  Com.  227;  Kirdyside  v.  Thornton,  2  W.  Black.  1111;  Marker  v. 
Kenricky  13  C.  B.  188;)  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  resort  to  the  stat- 
ute for  the  conditions  on  which  the  tenant  is  excusable  for  the  waste 
done. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  tenants  have  been  held  not  to 
be  liable  for  waste  resulting  from  non-repair  where  the  lessor  has 
entered  into  a  covenant  to  make  the  repairs  for  the  want  of  which 
the  injury  has  happened.  These  cases  go  upon  the  groimd  that  the 
injury  was  caused  by  the  lessor's  own  default,  on  which  he  can  base 
no  right  to  recover.  There  is  no  such  covenant  in  the  lease  now  under 
consideration. 

The  statute  forbids  waste  by  the  tenant  "without  special  license, 
in  writing,  making  mention  that  he  may  do  it."  The  consent  of  the 
landlord  by  parol  will  not  be  sufficient  authority.  McGregor  v.  Brown, 
6  Seld.  114.  The  words  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are  "with- 
out impeachment  of  waste,"  but  any  words  of  equivalent  import 
will  be  sufficient,  provided  they  amount  to  a  license  to  do  the  acts. 
The  defendant,  to  bring  himself  within  the  statute,  relies  on  that 
part  of  the  lease  which  relates  to  the  re-delivery  of  the  personal 
property  leased,  in  connection  with  the  stipulation  giving  the  defend- 
ant the  privilege  of  expending  a  portion  of  the  rent  in  each  year  for 
repairs.  The  covenant  as  to  the  personal  property  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  obligations  of  the  tenant,  with  respect  to  the  real  estate. 
The  privilege  of  expending  a  portion  of  the  rent  reserved  in  repairs 
is  not  a  Ucense  to  the  tenant  to  omit  a  duty  put  upon  him  by  the 
statute,  growing  out  of  the  relations  between  the  parties.  To  con- 
strue a  privilege  given  by  the  landlord  to  expend  his  money  in  the 
reparation  of  the  demised  premises,  as  a  license  to  the  tenant  to  omit 
his  duty,  to  the  spoil  or  destruction  of  the  inheritance,  would  be  an 
entire  subversion  of  the  obvious  intent  of  the  landlord.  If  it  falls 
short  of  a  license  for  the  act  complained  of,  it  does  qualify  or  abridge 
the  obligations  of  the  tenant  which  exist  index)endent  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  lease. 

It  was  further  insisted  that  if  any  action  lies,  it  should  be  an  action 
ex  contractu,  and  not  in  tort.  As  already  observed,  the  gravamen  of 
the  action  is  the  breach  of  a  statutory  duty.  An  action  on  the  case 
founded  in  tort  will  lie  for  the  breach  of  a  duty,  though  it  be  such  as 
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that  the  law  wiU  imply  a  promise  on  which  an  action  ez  contractu 
may  be  maintained.  BruneU  v.  Lynch,  5  B.  &  C.  589.  To  the  same 
effect  are  the  cases  of  KMyside  v.  Thornton  and  Marker  v.  Kenrick, 
abeady  cited,  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  action  on  the  case  in  the 
nature  of  waste  will  lie,  although  the  act  complained  of  might  also 
be  the  subject  of  an  action  for  the  breach  of  an  express  covenant. 

Rude  discharged. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Suydam  v.  Jackson,  54  N.Y.  450;  Harnett 
V.  MaiOand,  16  M.  &  W.  257;  Davies  v.  Dames,  L.R.  38  Ch.D.  499. 

The  courts  said  that  a  tenant  for  life  is  liable  for  permissive  waste 
in  Miller  v.  Shields,  55  Ind.  71,  77;  Wilson  v.  Edmonds,  24  N.H. 
517,  545;  SchuUing  v.  SchuUing,  41  N.J.  Eq.  130,  132;  Stevens  v. 
Rose,  69  Mich.  259;  Sperrill  v.  Connor,  107  N.C.  630,  636;  Harvey 
V.  Harvey,  41  Vt.  373.  See,  contra.  In  re  Cartwright,  L.R.  41  Ch.D. 
532. 

A  tenant  from  year  to  year  was  held  liable  for  permissive  waste 
in  Newbold  v.  Brown,  44  N.J.  L.  266.  In  Long  v.  Fitzimmons, 
1  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  530,  it  was  held  that  ''if  nothing  is  said  in  the  lease 
about  it,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair."  The 
tenancy  was,  apparently,  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  SHREWSBURY'S  CASE. 

5  Co.  24.     1600. 

The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  brought  an  action  on  the  case  against 
Richard  Crompton,  a  lawyer  of  the  Temple,  and  declared,  that  she 
leased  to  him  a  house  at  will,  et  quod  Ule  tarn  negligenter  et  improvide 
custodivit  ignem  suum,  quod  donvus  iUa  combu^ta  fuit :  to  which  the 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  found  guilty,  etc.  And  it  was 
adjudged  that  for  this  permissive  waste  no  action  lay,  against  the 
opinion  of  Brook  in  the  abridgment  of  the  case  of  48  E.  3,  25.  Wast. 
52.  And  the  reason  of  the  judgment  was,  because  at  the  common  law 
no  remedy  lay  for  waste,  either  voluntary  or  permissive  against  les- 
see for  life  or  years,  because  the  lessee  had  interest  in  the  land  by 
the  act  of  the  lessor,  and  it  was  his  folly  to  make  such  lease,  and  not 
restrain  him  by  covenant,  condition,  or  otherwise,  that  he  should 
not  do  waste.  So  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  tenant  at  will  shall  not 
be  punished  for  permissive  waste.  But  the  opinion  of  Littleton  is 
good  law,  fol.  (15)  152.  If  lessee  at  will  commits  voluntary  waste, 
scil,  in  abatement  of  the  houses,  or  in  cutting  of  the  woods,  there  a 
general  action  of  trespass  lies  against  him.  For  as  it  is  said  in  2  and 
3  Phil.  &  Mar.  Dyer  122  b,  when  tenant  at  will  takes  upon  him  to 
do  such  things  which  none  can  do  but  the  owner  of  the  land,  these 
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amount  to  the  determination  of  the  will,  and  of  his  possession,  and 
the  lessor  shall  have  a  general  action  of  trespass  without  any  entry : 
and  there  15  E.  4,  20  b,  is  cited,  that  if  a  bailee  of  goods  as  of  a  horse, 
etc.,  kill  them,  the  bailor  shall  have  a  general  action  of  trespass,  for 
by  the  killing  the  privity  was  determined.  But  it  was  agreed  that  in 
some  cases,  when  there  is  a  confidence  reposed  in  the  party,  the  ac- 
tion upon  the  case  wiU  lie  for  negligence,  although  the  defendant 
comes  to  the  possession  by  the  act  of  the  plaintiff.  As  12  E.  4,  13 
a,  b,  where  a  man  delivers  a  horse  to  another  to  keep  safe,  the  de- 
fendant eguum  ilium  tarn  negligerUer  custodivitj  quod  ob  defectum  boruB 
custodioe  interiit ;  the  action  on  the  case  lies  for  this  breach  of  the 
trust.  So  2  H.  7,  11,  if  my  shepherd,  whom  I  trust  with  my  sheep, 
and  by  his  negligence  they  be  drowned,  or  otherwise  perish,  an  action 
upon  the  case  lies:  but  in  the  case  at  bar  it  was  a  lease  at  will  made 
to  the  defendant,  and  no  confidence  reposed  in  him;  wherefore  it  was 
awarded,  that  the  plaintiff  take  nothing  by  her  bill. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Lothrop  v.  Thayer,  138  Mass.  466, 473.  "  The 
reasoning  of  the  old  cases  is  undoubtedly  technical,  but  they  were 
decided  with  full  knowledge  that  an  action  lay  for  an  injury  to  a 
personal  chattel^  caused  by  the  negligent  keeping  of  the  bailee." 


EARLE  V.  AKBOGAST. 

180  Pa.  409.     1897. 

At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  premises  in  question  had  been 
leased  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendants  by  parol  for  one  year,  with 
no  agreement  to  repair  or  to  deliver  the  premises  in  good  order  and 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  property  had  been  used  by 
the  lessor  as  a  soap  factory,  and  this  use  was  continued  by  the  defend- 
ants. The  only  new  appliance  which  the  defendants  used  was  a  ren- 
dering tank  which  exploded  and  caused  the  injuries  for  which  suit 
was  brought.  It  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  the  vent  pipe  of  the  tank  becoming  clogged.  It  was  also 
averred  by  him  that  the  tank  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  steam  that  was  put  upon  it. 

Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Fell.  Generally  in  the  absence  of  an 
express  covenant  on  the  subject  the  law  implies  a  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee  so  to  treat  the  demised  premises  that  they  may 
revert  to  the  lessor  unimpaired  except  by  usual  wear  and  tear,  and 
uninjured  by  any  wilful  or  negligent  act  of  the  lessee.  The  implied 
covenant  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the  loss  of  buildings  by  fire, 
flood  or  tempest,  or  enemies,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
lessee  to  prevent,  and  there  is  no  implied  covenant  that  the  lessee 
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shall  restore  buildings  which  have  been  destroyed  by  accident  without 
fault  on  his  part:  Jackson  and  Gross'  Landlord  and  Tenant,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, sees.  964,  965;  Taylor's  Landlord  and  Tenant,  sec.  343; 
Cooley  on  Torts,  p.  336;  Long  v.  FitzimmonSf  1  W.  &  S.  530;  United 
States  V.  Bostwick,  94  U.S.  53. 

Tenants  by  the  curtesy  and  in  dower  were  responsible  at  coromon 
law,  and  tenants  for  life  and  for  years,  whose  estates  were  created  by 
the  acts  of  the  parties,  were  responsible  under  statute  as  for  permis- 
sive waste  imtil  reUeved  by  the  statute  of  6  Anne,  chap.  31,  where 
the  property  was  destroyed  by  unavoidable  accident,  not  the  act  of 
God  or  the  public  enemy.  The  statute  of  6  Anne,  chap.  31,  which 
relieved  the  tenant  from  liability  for  the  consequences  of  accidental 
fires  has  never  been  in  force  in  this  state,  and  it  has  been  formally 
adopted  by  few  if  any  of  the  other  states,  except  New  Jersey.  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  4  Kent's  Com.  82,  says:  "Perhaps  the  universal  silence 
of  our  coiurts  upon  the  subject  of  any  such  responsibility  of  the  tenant 
for  accidental  fires  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  per- 
missive waste  has  never  been  introduced  and  carried  to  that  extent 
in  the  conmion  law  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States."  In  U.S,  v. 
Bostvnckf  supray  it  was  held  that  the  implied  covenant  of  the  tenant 
is  not  to  repair  generally,  but  so  to  use  the  property  aa  to  make  re- 
pairs unnecessary  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  a  covenant  gainst 
voluntary  waste  only.  It  is  said  in  the  opinion  by  Waite,  C. J. :  "  It 
has  never  been  so  construed  as  to  make  a  tenant  answerable  for  acci- 
dental damages  nor  to  bind  him  to  rebuild  if  the  buildings  are  burned 
down  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  accident."  The  statement  in  the 
opinion  in  Long  v.  FitzimmonSy  supra^  that  a  tenant,  where  there  is  no 
covenant  to  that  eflFect,  is  not  bound  to  restore  buildings  that  have 
been  burned  down  or  become  ruinous  by  other  accident  without 
default  on  his  part  may  be  a  dictum  only,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  trend  of  decisions  of  the  courts  of  other  states  and  of  the  federal 
courts,  and  it  has  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  courts  of  this 
state,  and  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law. 

There  could  be  no  recovery  without  proof  of  the  defendants' 
negligence,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rested  upon  the  plaintiff.  The 
lease  was  in  parol,  for  one  year,  with  no  agreement  to  repair  or  to 
deliver  the  premises  in  good  order  and  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  No  new  or  different  use  was  made  of  the  building  by  the  ten- 
ants. It  was  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
leased,  and  for  which  it  had  been  fitted  with  machinery  and  used  by 
the  lessor.  The  only  new  appliance  used  was  the  rendering  taiJc 
which  exploded.  In  the  use  of  the  property  leased  the  defendants 
were  under  an  implied  duty  not  to  n^gentlyinjure  it.  The  stand- 
ard of  their  duty  was  reasonable  care.  The  mere  fact  of  the  explosion 
did  not  throw  upon  them  the  burden  of  proving  that  they  were  not 
negligent.  The  burden  of  proof  was  with  the  plaintiff  throughout  the 
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trial.  He  was  not  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  prove  more  than 
enough  to  raise  a  presumption  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de* 
fendants.  Proof  of  the  explosion  and  of  the  attendant  circumstances 
might  have  furnished  sufficient  ground  for  a  reasonable  inference  of 
negligence  to  have  made  out  a  prima  fade  case,  but  he  could  not  rest 
his  case  upon  a  bare  presumption  based  only  upon  the  fact  that  the 
explosion  occurred. 

Note.  —  A  tenant  is  not  answerable,  merely  because  he  is  tenant, 
for  the  destruction  of  buildings  on  the  land  by  accidental  fires. 
WainscoU  v.  Silvers,  13  Ind.  497;  Levey  v.  Dyess,  51  Miss.  601; 
Sampson  v.  Grogan,  21  R.I.  174;  Maggort  v.  Hansbarger,  8  Leigh 
(Va.)  532;  U.S.  v.  Bosiwick,  94  U.S.  53. 

See  also  Machen  v.  Hooper,  73  Md.  342,  for  a  conaderation  of  the 
question  whether  a  tenant  is  liable  for  a  loss  not  occasioned  by  his 
negligence. 


WHITE  V.  WAGNER. 

4  Har.  &  J.  (Md.)  373.    1818. 

Action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  in  the  nature  of  waste. 

At  the  trial  it  was  admitted  that  the  defendant  was  tenant  of  the 
premises  in  question,  as  a  dwelling-house,  imder  the  plaintiff,  for  a 
year,  at  the  rent  of  $350,  and  that  no  covenants  or  agreements  were 
entered  into  by  the  parties  relative  to  repairs  of  the  premises,  or 
other  matters  relating  thereto,  other  than  such  as  are  implied  by 
law,  except  merely  the  agreement  to  let  the  premises  by  the  plaintiff 
to  the  defendant  for  a  year,  and  by  the  defendant  to  pay  the  said 
rent.  That  the  defendant  entered  into  possession  some  time  in  the 
month  of  May,  1812,  and  continued  therein  until  the  27th  of  June  of 
the  same  year,  when  a  large  armed  multitude  of  unknown  persons, 
being  residents  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  or  of  this  state,  assembled 
and  combined  themselves  together  in  the  said  city  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  down  the  said  house,  and  compelling  the  defendant  to  desist 
from  the  distribution  of  a  newspaper  called  The  Federal  Republican, 
and  to  drive  the  defendant  from  the  said  city.  That  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery 
for  Baltimore  County,  and  other  civil  officers  of  the  said  city  and 
county,  being  informed  of  this  combination  and  assemblage  of  an 
armed  multitude,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  so  assembled, 
did,  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  they  deemed  best  calculated, 
from  the  powers  they  possessed,  endeavour  to  prevent  and  hinder  the 
said  multitude  from  perpetrating  their  unlawful  and  outrageous  pur- 
poses as  aforesaid ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  said  civil  offi- 
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cers,  and  by  a  power  wholly  incontroUable  and  irresistible  by  the  said 
oflScers,  or  by  the  defendant,  the  said  armed  multitude  did  compel 
the  defendant,  and  his  family,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  to  fly  from 
and  abandon  said  house  and  premises,  and  from  the  said  city,  and 
did  ruin,  spoil,  and  destroy  said  house,  in  the  manner  as  stated  in  the 
declaration.  The  plaintiff  then  offered  evidence  to  prove,  that  after 
the  defendant  took  possession  of  the  said  house,  he  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  therein  a  newspaper  called  The  Federal  Republic 
can,  which  was  printed  in  George  Town,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  which  the  defendant  was  an  editor  and  proprietor,  and  from  thence 
to  distribute  the  same  to  the  subscribers  to  the  said  paper,  who  re- 
sided in  the  city  of  Baltimore;  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
said  house  would  be  attacked  by  a  lawless  armed  and  unknown  mul- 
titude, if  the  said  paper  was  received  and  distributed  therefrom,  he 
collected,  in  a  peaceable  and  lawful  manner,  a  number  of  armed  men 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  said  house  against  any  attack  which 
might  be  made  thereon  by  the  said  unknown  multitude  as  aforesaid; 
and  that  it  was  after  the  introduction  of  the  said  armed  men  to 
defend  the  house,  and  the  commencement  of  the  distribution  afore- 
said therefrom,  that  the  said  armed  multitude,  as  herein  before 
stated,  attacked,  ruined  and  spoiled  the  house.  To  the  admission  of 
which  said  evidence,  under  the  present  declaration,  the  defendant 
objected.  But  the  court  [Bland  and  Hanson,  A.J.]  overruled  the 
objection,  and  permitted  the  whole  of  said  testimony  to  be  given  to 
the  jury.  The  defendant  excepted. 

The  defendant  then  moved  the  court  to  direct  the  jury,  that  if 
they  believed  the  facts  so  admitted  and  given  in  evidence,  then 
the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  Which  opinion  and  direc- 
tion the  court  [Dorset,  Ch.J.]  gave  to  the  jury.  The  plaintiff  ex- 
cepted; and  the  verdict  and  judgment  being  against  her,  she  ap- 
pealed to  this  court. 

Johnson,  J.  The  action  in  this  case  was  brought  in  Baltimore 
County  Court,  to  recover  damages  for  a  dwelling-house  on  Charles 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  was  materially  injured  during 
the  time  it  was  let  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant. 

The  facts  as  they  present  themselves  on  the  bill  of  exceptions  are: 
[He  here  stated  the  case.] 

The  declaration  contains  two  coimts,  the  one  an  action  on  the  case 
in  the  nature  of  waste,  the  other  on  an  implied  undertaking  to  restore 
the  property  in  good  tenantable  repair,  alleging  as  the  breach  the 
destruction  of  the  property  by  the  defendant. 

Actions  of  the  present  nature  have  been  seldom  if  ever  brought  in 
this  state;  indeed  a  transaction  similar  to  the  present  never  before, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  ever  did,  and  it  is  hoped  never  will 
arise  again,  in  which  private  property  has  been  by  force  destroyed 
against  th'B  exertions  of  the  civil  authority,  collected  on  the  spur  of 
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the  occasion  for  its  preservation.  But  as  the  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed;  as  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  question  is,  Who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  loss? 

In  forming  an  opinion  on  the  present  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to 
trace  the  law  of  waste,  as  it  existed  at  common  law,  or  as  changed  by 
the  statutes  of  Marlbridge  and  of  Gloucester;  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  those  statutes  make  a  lessee  for  years  liable  to  the  action  of 
waste,  in  which,  when  determined  gainst  the  tenant,  he  forfeited  the 
place  wasted,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  treble  damages. 

Waste,  vdstum,  is  a  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  etc.,  to  the  dis- 
herison of  him  that  hath  the  remainder  or  reversion  in  fee  simple  or 
fee  tail.  The  removing  wainscot  floors,  or  other  things  once  fixed  to 
the  freehold,  is  waste.  Co.  litt.  53.  4  Rep.  64.  2  Blk.  281. 

Waste  is  voluntary,  a  crime  of  commission,  as  pulling  down  a  house ; 
or  permissive,  which  is  matter  of  omission  only,  as  by  suffering  it  to 
fall  for  necessary  repairs. 

If  the  property  in  question  had  been  destroyed,  as  set  forth  in  the 
plaintiff's  claim,  by  the  defendant  himself,  or  by  others  at  kis  instance, 
it  is  clear  he  made  himself  liable  to  an  action  of  waste;  wherein  not 
only  would  have  been  recovered  the  house  let  (supposing  the  lease 
not  expired),  but  treble  damages.  The  injury  done  to  the  property 
would  have  assumed  the  denomination  of  urilful  waste.  But  as  the 
destruction  was  not,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  made 
by  himself,  or  by  others  at  his  instance,  is  he  liable? 

It  is  not  novel  in  the  law  to  make  persons,  morally  innocent,  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  those  over  whom  they  had  no  control.  In 
various  instances,  where  the  property  of  the  owner  is  placed  in  the 
care  of  another,  such  person  is  liable  to  the  owner  for  its  loss,  or  for 
injuries  done  to  it,  which  the  possessor  could  not  restrain. 

The  common  carrier,  the  inn-keeper,  the  sheriff,  and  others  not 
thought  material  to  enumerate,  are  responsible  for  losses  which  they 
could  not  prevent.  They  stand  liable  to  the  owner  for  all  losses, 
whether  sustained  by  highway  robbers,  or  others,  no  matter  how 
incontroUable  and  irresistible  may  be  the  force  with  which  they  are 
assailed.  The  act  of  God,  and  of  the  public  enemies,  will  only  free 
them  from  the  demand,  when  the  loss  proceeded  from  such  act 
or  such  enemies,  and  then  only  when  they  are  free  from  every 
exception. 

If  the  law  was  otherwise,  by  conniving  with  the  robbers  and 
thieves,  no  property  could  be  safe  in  their  custody;  it  would  scarcely 
ever  be  in  the  owner's  power  to  ascertain  whether  the  loss  was  the 
result  of  concert,  or  of  force  —  whether  the  alleged  attack  might  or 
might  not  have  been  resisted.  To  free  them  from  all  temptation  to 
swerve  from  their  duty,  and  to  secure  an  effectual  remedy  to  those 
who  intrust  them  with  their  property,  all  excuses  of  the  kind  spoken 
of  are  precluded;  for  it  is  better  that,  occasionally,  the  loss  should  fall 
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on  an  innocent  person,  than  to  relax,  and  in  effect,  to  defeat  all 
liability. 

At  the  common  law  all  such  as  were  liable  to  the  action  of  waste, 
no  matter  what  might  be  their  situation,  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  power  to  repel  the  waste  from  being  done,  if  it  was  committed, 
they  were  bound  to  respond.  The  infant  age  of  the  tenant  would  not 
free  him  from  the  responsibility.  Under  the  statutes  of  Marlbridge 
and  Gloucester,  the  same  liabilities  are  cast  on  the  tenant  for 
years. 

The  defendant,  in  the  case  before  the  court,  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  those  statutes,  and  must  therefore  be  responsible,  unless  the 
overwhelming  force,  by  which  the  injury  was  done,  exonerates 
him. 

As  the  property  of  the  landlord  is  placed  in  the  tenant's  possession, 
who  has  the  legal  power  to  prevent  all  waste  from  being  done  to  it, 
and  to  recover  for  it,  when  committed,  as  in  most  instances  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  landlord  to  ascertain  in  time,  or  come  at  the 
wrongdoer,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  law  to  cast  the 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  for  all  waste  committed  on  the 
property,  except  when  caused  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  King's 
enemies.  But  let  it,  for  argument's  sake,  be  conceded,  that  if  the 
defendant  had  continued  to  use  the  house  for  the  purpose  it  was  let 
to  him,  and  that  whilst  so  used,  the  lawless  multitude  attacked  and 
destroyed  it,  that  he  would  not  have  been  liable,  a  point  not  necessary 
to  be  determined  in  this  case;  yet  as  he  did  of  his  own  avihorityy  vdthovi 
the  consent  of  the  plairUiffy  divert  the  house  to  a  totally  different  and 
much  more  dangerous  purpose,  well  aware  of  the  risk  which  the 
property  would  thereby  have  to  encoimter,  on  principles  of  law  and 
justice,  as  between  him  and  the  plaintiff,  he  becomes  responsible  for 
the  consequences. 

If  the  common  carrier,  who  puts  to  sea  during  a  storm,  or  on  its 
approaching,  cannot  exonerate  himself  from  the  loss  the  storm  may 
produce,  which  he  attempted  to  buffet,  so  it  appears  equally  just 
that  a  tenant  J  who  applies  the  property  to  a  different  purpose  than  it 
was  let  to  him,  aware  of  the  great  increase  of  risk,  in  consequence  of 
such  diversion,  miLst  bear,  and  not  cast  the  responsibility  on  the 
landlord.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  on  principles  of  law  and 
justice,  the  merits  of  the  case  are  with  the  plaintiff. 

The  action  of  waste  appears  to  have  given  way  to,  or  been  super- 
seded by,  the  action  on  the  case  in  nature  of  wastes  which  is  the  first 
count  in  the  present  declaration.  Two  grounds  have  been  relied  on 
against  the  first  count:  — 

1st.  That  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  count;  and 

2d.  That  if  the  defendant  was  liable,  yet  as  the  waste  was  permis- 
sive, and  not  voluntary,  an  action  on  the  case,  in  the  nature  of  waste, 
will  not  lie. 
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The  declaraiion,  it  is  true,  states  the  destruction  of  the  property 
to  have  been  made  by  the  defendant,  and  by  those  taken  into  the 
house  by  him. 

In  common  parlance  a  person  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  an  act 
which  was  done  by  another;  nor  can  he  be  charged  with  causing  a 
destruction  to  take  place  when  every  exertion  in  his  power  was  used 
to  prevent  it.  But  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  charge,  he  who  does 
certain  acts,  by  others,  is  said  to  have  done  them  himself.  QuifacU 
per  alium  facU  per  ae.  If  the  tenant  is  generally  responsible  for  aU 
waste  committed  by  strangers,  no  matter  how  overwhelming  the 
power,  how  much  more  strong  is  the  case  before  the  court,  when  the 
property  in  question  was  applied  to  a  different  object  than  that  for 
which  it  was  let;  the  defendant  having  reason  to  believe  that  in  con* 
sequence  of  such  application  "the  house  would  be  attacked  by  a  law- 
less armed  and  unknown  multitude."  —  As,  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  the  acts  of  the  multitude  produced  by  the  acts  of 
the  defendant  and  those  in  concert  with  him,  must  be  imputable 
to  the  defendant  himself,  of  course  the  charge,  as  contained  in  the 
count,  is  correct. 

The  second  objection  to  the  count  by  the  preceding  reasoning  is 
also  removed;  for,  if  the  defendant  is  to  be  liable  as  of  himself,  for 
the  waste  committed  by  the  lawless  multitude,  then  it  follows  that 
the  destruction  to  the  property  in  question  comes  strictly  under  the 
denomination  of  voluntary  waste,  for  which  no  doubt  is  entertained 
but  that  the  present  action  is  applicable.  It  would  then  appear  that 
there  is  no  need  to  form  an  opinion,  whether  the  action  on  the  case, 
in  the  nature  of  waste,  will  or  will  not  lie  for  permissive  waste;  but 
the  inclination  of  my  mind  is,  that  that  action  will  be  sustained  as 
well  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  description  of  waste.  It  is  a  form  of 
action,  long  since  introduced,  to  recover  for  such  injuries;  it  is  an 
equitable  action,  and  ought  not  to  be  discoimtenanced;  it  confines 
the  recovery  to  the  real  loss  sustained ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  say  that 
it  will  not  lie  in  all  casesy  and  against  all  persons,  who  are  at  com- 
mon law,  or  under  the  statutes  of  Marlbridge  and  Gloucester,  made 
liable  to  the  action  of  waste. 

As  the  case  is  covered  by  the  first  count  in  the  declaration,  I  deem  it 
totally  unnecessary  to  add  whether  the  evidence  sustains  the  second. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  below,  as  pronounced  on  the  second  bill 
of  exceptions,  is  erroneous,  and  the  judgment  obtained  in  conse- 
quence thereof  is  reversed. 

Martin,  J.,  dissented. 

JtulgmerU  reversed^  and  procedendo  awarded. 
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FAY  V.  BREWER. 

3  Pick.  (Mass.)  203.     1825. 

Action  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  waste,  for  cutting  down  trees. 

The  defendant  offered  to  prove  that  the  trees  were  cut  down  by 
other  persons,  mere  trespassers,  without  his  consent  or  knowledge. 

Per  Curiam.  It  is  clear  that  a  tenant  for  life  is  bound  to  see 
that  trespassers  do  not  injure  the  estate,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
law  gives  him  an  action  of  trespass.  So  that  whether  waste  is  com- 
mitted by  himself  or  by  a  stranger,  he  is  alike  answerable  to  the 
reversioner. 

Note.  —  See,  accord^  Cargill  v.  SewaU,  19  Me.  288,  291;  Wood  v. 
Griffin,  46  N.H.  230;  Dix  v.  Jaquay,  94  N.Y.  App.  Div.  554  (citing 
previous  New  York  cases) ;  Regan  v.  Indhy,  16  Daly  (N.Y.)  413  (a 
tenant  removed  from  the  house,  and  securely  closed  the  premises, 
but  shortly  thereafter  the  plumbing  was  cut  out  and  stolen  by  per- 
sons unknown);  PoweU  v.  Dayton  R.R.  Co.,  16  Or.  33  (lessee  liable 
for  acts  done  while  its  property  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver); 
Parrott  v.  Barney,  Fed.  Cas.  10773  a. 

Cf.  Winfree  v.  Jones,  104  Va.  39.  The  tenant  removed  from  the 
leased  house.  ''The  house  was  entered  and  burned  by  some  one 
unknown  to  the  plaintiff  three  weeks  after  it  was  vacated."  The 
tenant  was  held  not  liable,  even  though  be  had  not  seciurely  fastened 
the  doors  on  leaving. 

A,  tenant  in  dower,  assigned  her  estate  to  B,  and  B  committed 
waste.  A  was  held  not  liable.  Foot  v.  Dickinson,  2  Met.  (Mass.)  611. 
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3  P.  Wms.  267.    1734. 

A  WAS  tenant  for  life,  remainder  to  B  in  tail,  as  to  one  moiety, 
remainder  as  to  the  other  moiety  to  C,  an  infant  in  tail,  remainder 
over.  There  was  timber  upon  the  premises  greatly  decaying;  where- 
upon B  the  remainderman  brought  a  bill,  praying,  that  the  timber 
that  was  decaying  might  be  cut  down,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  the 
remainderman  in  tail,  together  with  the  other  remainderman,  the 
infant,  might  have  the  money  arising  by  the  sale  of  this  timber.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tenant  for  life  insisted  to  have  some  share  of  this 
money. 

Lord  Chancellor.  The  timber,  while  standing,  is  part  of  the 
inheritance;  but  whenever  it  is  severed,  either  by  the  act  of  God,  as 
by  tempest,  or  by  a  trespasser  and  by  wrong,  it  belongs  to  him  who 
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has  the  first  estate  of  inheritance,  whether  in  fee  or  in  tail,  who  may 
bring  trover  for  it;  and  this  was  so  decreed  upon  occasion  of  the  great 
windfall  of  timber  on  the  Cavendish  estate. 

As  to  the  tenant  for  life,  he  ought  not  to  have  any  share  of  the 
money  arising  by  the  sale  of  this  timber;  but  since  he  has  a  right  to 
what  may  be  sufficient  for  repairs  and  botes,  care  must  be  taken  to 
leave  enough  upon  the  estate  for  that  purpose;  and  whatever  damage 
is  done  to  the  tenant  for  life  on  the  premises  by  him  held  for  life,  the 
same  ought  to  be  made  good  to  him. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Richardson  v.  York,  14  Me.  216;  White  v. 
CuOer,  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  248;  Mooera  v.  Went,  3  Wend.  (N.Y.)  104; 
Lane  v.  Thompson,  43  N.H.  320;  WiUiamson  v.  Jones,  43  W.Va.  662, 
585. 


BOOK  VII. 

PROFITS,  EASEMENTS,  LICENSES,  AND 
COVENANTS  RUNNING  WITH  THE  LAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PROFITS. 


SMITH  V.  COOLEY. 

65  Cal.  46.     1884. 

McKee,  J.  Plaintiff  in  the  action  out  of  which  this  case  arises  being 
the  owner  in  fee  of  a  tract  of  land  in  El  Dorado  County  known  and 
described  as  the  northwest  comer  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
9,  in  township  10  north,  range  9  east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  merid- 
ian, on  the  26th  of  July,  1875,  granted  to  the  defendant  an  interest 
therein,  by  the  following  description,  namely:  "An  undivided  third 
interest  in  a  certain  piece  of  mining  ground  situated  in  White  Oak 
Township,  county  of  El  Dorado,  State  of  Califomia,  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  9,  township  10  north, 
range  9  east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian  [said  *  mining  ground ' 
being  also  more  particularly  described  by  metes  and  bounds], 
together  with  the  water  rights,  reservoirs,  and  tail  race  belonging  to 
the  same,  and  it  is  expressly  conditioned  that  this  instrument  con- 
ve3rs  no  other  rights,  except  a  mining  right,  on  the  premises  above  to 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  or  assigns." 

After  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  grant,  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, for  about  four  years,  worked  the  "ground"  in  partnership  on 
the  basis  of  two  thirds  to  the  plaintiff  and  one  third  to  the  defendant ; 
but  after  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  plaintiff  gave  notice  to  the 
defendant  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  expenses  inciured 
in  working  the  ground,  and  the  defendant  has  since  continued  to 
work  it  for  himself.  Under  these  circumstances  plaintiff  conjnenced 
the  action  in  hand  for  a  partition. 

Partition  may  be  had  of  real  property,  held  and  occupied  by 
several  persons  as  coparceners,  joint  tenants,  or  tenants  in  common, 
according  to  their  respective  rights  and  interest  in  it,  whether  the 
estate  which  they  own  therein  be  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  life 
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or  lives,  or  for  years.  §  752,  Code  Civ.  Proc.  But  in  the  land  itself, 
described  in  the  deed  under  which  defendant  derives  his  right,  the 
defendant  was  not  a  coparcener,  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  common. 
The  deed  only  vested  in  him  a  particular  estate,  i.  e.,  the  right  of 
taking  from  the  land  any  minerals  or  ores  in  place  in  it,  to  the  extent 
of  the  interest  in  them  granted  to  him. 

A  "  mining  right "  upon  a  specific  piece  of  ground  is  a  right  to  enter 
upon  and  occupy  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  working  it,  either  by 
underground  excavations  or  open  workings,  to  obtain  from  it  the 
minerals  or  ores  which  may  be  deposited  therein.  By  implication  the 
grant  of  such  a  right  carries  with  it  whatever  is  incident  to  it  and 
necessary  to  its  beneficial  enjoyment.  Clark  v.  Duoal,  15  Cal.  86; 
Cave  V.  Crafts,  53  Cal.  135.  In  addition  to  that  implication  the  grant, 
in  this  instance,  conveyed  an  interest "  in  the  water  rights,  reservoirs, 
and  tail  race  "  on  the  mining  ground.  But  it  did  not  convey  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  any  portion  of  the  ground  so  as  to  make  the  grantee 
a  joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common  with  the  grantor.  It  <;onveyed 
oi^y  a  particular  estate,  or  incorporeal  hereditament,  in  land  of 
which  the  grantor  held  the  general  estate. 

This  particular  estate  or  incorporeal  hereditament  is  what  is 
known  in  law  as  a  servitude  ''in  gross,"  or  a  personal  servitude,  im- 
posed upon  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  or  persons  owning  the 
right,  irrespective  of  the  ownership  of  the  land.  The  right  is  usu- 
fructuary in  its  nature  and  character,  and  entitles  the  owner  to  the 
use  of  the  land  for  the  profits  which  may  be  derived  from  its  rents,  or 
from  quarrying  and  digging  it  for  ores,  or  from  harvesting  its  fruits, 
crops,  and  vintages,  etc.  §§  802-806,  Civ.  Code.  As  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  it  is  subject  to  the  general  rules  which  govern  the 
enjoyment  of  real  property,  and  to  the  laws  of  descent,  devolution, 
and  transfer  by  act  of  law,  according  to  the  freehold  or  chattel  inter- 
est acquired  in  it;  but  it  is  not  in  its  nature  capable  of  partition, 
because  a  division  of  the  right  would  enlarge  the  original  grant 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  grantor,  and  likewise  prove  a  greater 
charge  than  was  originally  intended  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  (Bacon's 
Ab.  359) ;  and  because,  so  long  as  the  minerals  and  ores,  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  servitude,  are  in  place,  imworked  and  unsevered 
from  the  soil,  they  are  incapable  of  allotment  according  to  quality 
and  quantity  relatively  considered.  §  764,  Code  Civ.  Proc. 

Hughes  v.  Devlin^  23  Cal.  502,  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  conclu- 
sion. The  land  sought  to  be  partitioned  in  that  case  was  a  ''mining 
claim,"  which  the  court  held  was  the  subject  of  partition  the  same  as 
other  real  property.  But  why?  Because,  as  was  said  in  Merritt  v. 
Jtuid,  14  Cal.  60,  "our  courts  have  given  mining  claims  the  recogni- 
tion of  legal  estates  of  freehold;  and  as  to  all  practical  purposes, 
if  we  except  some  doctrine  of  abandonment,  not,  perhaps,  appli- 
cable to  such  estates,  they  unquestionably  are." 
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The  working  of  a  mine  under  a  bare  "mining  right"  has  been 
uniformly  considered  by  courts  of  equity  as  a  species  of  trade.  Hence 
the  legal  relation  existing  between  two  or  more  persons  interested  in 
such  a  right  is  that  of  a  qualified  partnership;  and  the  remedies  relat- 
ing to  a  mining  partnership  are  available  for  the  assertion  or  viola- 
tion of  any  right  arising  out  of  it.  §  684,  and  ch,  4,  title  10,  Civ.  Code; 
Rich  V.  Davis,  6  Cal.  164;  Duryea  v.  Burt,  28  Cal.  669;  Settembre  v. 
Putnam,  30  Cal.  490. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Note.  —  The  owner  of  land  in  which  there  are  minerals  may  grant 
the  minerals.  CaldioeU  v.  FvUon,  31  Pa.  476.  Or  he  may  grant  a 
profit,  entitling  the  grantee  to  enter  and  take  the  minerals.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  right  of  the  grantee  does  not  (in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary)  prevent  the  grantor  from  himself  taking 
the  minerals,  or  from  granting  to  others  the  right  to  enter  and  take 
the  minerals.  SUsby  v.  Trotter,  29  N.J.  Eq.  228.  And  the  grantee 
acquires  no  ownership  of  the  minerals  until  they  are  severed,  and 
therefore  may  not  maintain  an  action  to  recover  from  a  trespasser 
the  value  of  the  minerals  severed  by  him.  Baker  v.  Hart,  123  N.Y. 
470. 

The  law  recognizes  profits  to  take  minerals,  or  timber,  or  turf,  or 
herbage  from  the  land  of  another.  Queen  v.  Alnvrick,  9  Ad.  &  E.  444. 
So,  of  a  profit  to  fish  or  hunt  upon  the  land  of  another.  Co.  Lit. 
122  a;  Wickham  v.  Hawker,  7  M.  &  W.  63,  79.  But  a  right  to  take 
water  is  said  not  to  be  a  profit.  Race  v.  Ward,  4  El.  &  B.  702. 


CLAYTON  V.  COEBY. 

5  Q.  B.  415.     1843. 

LoBD  Denbcan,  C.J.  This  was  an  application,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  for  leave  to  enter  a  verdict  for  him  with  nominal  damages, 
notwithstanding  the  finding  of  the  jury  for  the  defendant  upon  his 
second  plea. 

The  declaration  is  in  trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  close 
of  plaintiff,  and  digging  for  and  removing  clay,  sand,  etc.  The  said 
second  plea  states,  in  substance,  that,  before  and  at  the  said  times, 
etc.,  the  defendant  was  the  occupier  of  a  certain  tenement  and 
premises,  to  wit  a  brick  kiln,  and  that  he,  as  such  occupier,  and  all 
the  occupiers  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  tenement,  for  the  full 
period  of  thirty  years  before,  etc.,  had  and  enjoyed,  as  of  right  and 
without  interruption,  a  right  to  dig,  take  and  carry  away,  from,  etc., 
so  much  of  the  clay  of  the  said  close  as  was  at  any  time  required  by  him 
or  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  bricks  at  his  said  brick  kiln,  in 
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every  year  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  justifies  the  alleged  tres- 
pass accordingly.  The  replication  takes  issue  on  this  plea.  And  the 
question  is  whether  this  plea  can  be  sustained  in  point  of  law.  And 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  general  principles  and  the  authorities 
connected  with  the  subject,  it  cannot. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  all  cases  of  a  claim  of  right  in  alieno  solo, 
whether  immediately  or  in  any  degree  resembling  the  present,  such 
claim,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  with  some  limitation  and 
restriction.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  common  appurtenant,  the  right 
cannot  be  claimed  for  commonable  cattle  without  stint,  and  to  any 
number;  but  such  right  is  measured  by  the  capability  of  the  tene- 
ment in  question  to  maintain  the  cattle  during  the  winter;  levancy 
and  couchancy  must  be  averred  and  proved.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
common  of  estovers,  or  a  liberty  of  taking  wood,  called  in  the  books 
house  bote,  plough  bote  and  hay  bote,  such  liberty  is  not  wholly 
vague  and  indeterminate,  but  confined  to  some  certain  and  definite 
use.  The  like  of  the  common  of  piscary.  The  nature  of  these  rights 
is  thus  compendiously,  but  we  believe  accurately,  given  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstone,  2  Comm.  35:  "These  several  species  of  commons  do 
all  originally  result  from  the  same  necessity  as  common  of  pasture; 
viz.  for  the  maintenance  and  carrying  on  of  husbandry:  common  of 
piscary  being  given  for  the  sustenance  of  the  tenant's  family;  com- 
mon of  turbary  and  fire  bote  for  his  fuel;  and  house  bote,  plough  bote, 
cart  bote,  and  hedge  bote,  for  repairii^  his  house,  his  instruments  of 
tillage,  and  the  necessary  fences  of  his  groimds,"  that  is,  for  a  certain 
and  definite  purpose. 

In  some  of  these  instances,  the  thii^  taken  is  more  or  less  immedi- 
ately renewable:  and  it  would  seem  strange  if  in  these  such  precision 
and  certainty  are  required,  but  less  in  others  where  the  claim  is 
larger,  extending,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  a  right  to  disturb  and 
remove  a  portion  of  the  soil  itself.  Upon  reference,  however,  to  the 
authorities,  we  find  that,  in  cases  not  substantially  distinguishable 
from  the  present,  the  same  rule  does,  as  in  reason  it  ought  to  do, 
prevail. 

In  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  WiUeSy  7  East,  121,  the  declaration  was 
trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  close  of  the  plaintiff,  called 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  digging  and  carrying  away  turf  covered  with 
grass,  etc.  Plea,  that  the  locus  in  quo  was  parcel  of  a  waste  in  the 
manor  of  Hampstead;  that  there  had  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
divers  customary  tenements  by  copy  of  court  roll;  and  it  then  alleged 
a  custom  for  tenants  of  such  tenements, ''  having  a  garden  or  gardens 
parcel  of  the  same,"  to  dig  turf  for  the  making  and  repairing  grass 
plots  in  such  gardens,  every  year,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  such 
quantity  as  occasion  hath  required:  and  justified  the  taking  accord- 
ingly. To  this  plea  there  was  a  general  demurrer;  and  judgment  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff.  In  giving  judgment^  it  was  said,  by  Lord 
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Ellenborough,  that  "a  custom,  however  ancient,  must  not  be  in- 
defiuite  and  uncertain;"  that  it  was  '^not  defined  what  sort  of  im- 
provement the  custom  extends  to;"  that  "every  part  of  the  garden 
may  be  converted  into  grass  plots;"  that  there  was  "nothing  to  re- 
strain the  tenants  Jrcm  taking  the  whole  of  the  turbury  of  the  common;'' 
and  it  resolved  itself  "into  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  tenant." 

In  the  case  of  Peppin  v.  Shakespear,  6  T.  R.  748,  the  declaration 
was  trespass  for  breaking,  etc.,  the  plaintiff's  close.  The  plea  stated 
the  grant  to  the  defendant  Shakespear  of  a  customary  tenement  of 
the  manor  of  which  the  locus  in  guo  was  parcel,  and  a  custom  for  the 
tenants  thereof  to  have  common  of  pasture,  and,  also,  a  liberty  of 
digging  sand,  etc.,  for  their  necessary  repairs;  there  was  then  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  breaking,  etc.,  into  the  locus  in  quo,  as  parcel  of  the  com- 
mon, for  such  purpose.  The  coiurt  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
on  account  of  defects  in  the  plea:  in  which  judgment  it  was  said  that 
the  plea  "stated  that  the  defendant  entered,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  for  and  carrying  away  sand,  etc.,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  said  defendant"  "That  no  question  could  be  made  about  any 
of  the  ideas"  (there  having  been  others,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  notice)  "but  that  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  tenement 
was  a  messuage.  And  with  respect  to  that  they  said  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  expressly  alleged  thai  the  house  was  in  want  of  repair, 
that  the  defendants  entered  for  the  purpose  of  digging  for  and  carry- 
ing away  sand,  etc.,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  that  house,  and  that 
they  used  the  sand,  etc.,  for  that  purpose" 

It  is  true  that  these  two  cases  respect  the  validity  of  a  custom;  but 
the  reasons  upon  which  the  judgments  are  respectively  founded  have 
a  strong  bearing  upon  the  degree  of  certainty  and  precision  with 
which  a  claim  of  right  generally,  in  order  to  be  supported,  ought  to 
be  described. 

It  remains  now  to  be  considered  whether  the  objection  of  vague- 
ness and  imcertainty  be  applicable  to  the  plea  in  question  or  not. 
And  we  think  that  it  is. 

The  natiu^  of  the  tenement  (so  called),  a  brick  kiln,  leads  to  no 
conclusion,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  claim  and 
demand  upon  the  soil  of  the  plaintiff.  It  may  have  been,  at  the  time 
of  the  trespass,  of  any  dimensions  and  capacity.  It  may  have  been, 
during  the  thirty  years  of  alleged  enjoyment,  continually  varying; 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  clay  required  for  the  purpose  of 
making  bricks  thereat  may  have  varied  also.  There  is  no  limit.  No 
amoimt  of  clay  (measured  by  cart  loads  or  otherwise)  "required," 
no  nimiber  of  bricks  (estimated  by  hundreds  or  thousands)  claimed 
to  be  made,  is  given  or  attempted.  What  is  it,  therefore,  but  an 
indefinite  claim  to  take  all  the  clay  "  out  of  and  from  the  said  close  in 
which,  etc.,"  or,  in  other  words,' to  take  from  the  plaintiff,  the  owner, 
the  whole  close? 
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We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  plea  cannot  be  sustained, 
and  that  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  nominal  dam- 
ages, notwithstanding  the  finding  of  the  jury  for  the  defendant  upon 
that  plea. 

Rule  absolute. 

Note.  —  A  profit  may  be  in  gross,  and  such  a  right  is  assignable. 
MuskeU  V.  HiU,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  694. 

Or  a  profit  may  be  appurtenant.  See,  respecting  the  limit  of  the 
right  in  such  case,  in  accord  with  the  principal  case,  HaU  v.  Lawrence, 
2  R.I.  218. 

A  profit  appurtenant  is  assigned  by  a  transfer  of  the  land  to  which 
it  is  appurtenant,  without  express  mention  of  the  profit.  Sacke&eriU 
V.  Porter f  Cro.  Car.  482.  It  cannot  be  severed  from  the  land.  Drury 
V.  Kent,  Cro.  Jac.  14. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EASEMENTS. 


BOATMAN  V.  LASLEY. 

23  Ohio  St.  614.    1873. 

Motion  for  leave  to  file  a  petition  in  error  to  the  District  Court  of 
Gallia  County. 

The  original  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Gallia  County  by  Matthew  Lasley  i^ainst  Isaac  Boatman  and  wife, 
to  foreclose  a  mortgage  executed  by  the  defendants  to  secure  the 
pa3rment  of  purchase  money  of  the  lands  mortgaged.  The  mortgaged 
premises  had  been  conveyed  by  the  plaintiff  to  defendant,  Isaac 
Boatman,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1870,  by  a  deed  containing  a  cove- 
nant that  the  demised  premises  were  free  and  clear  of  all  incum- 
brances. The  defendant  answered,  and  by  way  of  counter-claim, 
alleged  damages  resulting  from  a  breach  of  this  covenant  against 
incumbrances.  The  alleged  incumbrance  consisted  of  a  private  right 
of  way  over  the  warranted  premises,  outstanding  at  the  date  of  the 
conveyance  in  one  Alexander  Logue.  This  right  of  way  had  been 
granted  by  deed,  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1862,  by  the  warrantor,  to 
Logue,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  tenants  or  occupiers  for  the 
time  being  of  the  lands  now  (then)  owned  and  occupied  by  the  said 
Alexander  Logue,  in  section  15,  town  5,  of  range  14,  in  the  Ohio 
Company's  Purchase.  It  is  also  alleged  in  the  answer,  that,  before 
the  15th  of  March,  1870  (the  date  of  the  covenant),  said  Logue  had 
conveyed  his  lands  in  section  15,  town  5,  of  range  14,  in  the  Ohio 
Company's  Purchase,  to  one  George  W.  Roush.  It  is  not  alleged, 
however,  that  Logue,  at  the  time  the  right  of  way  over  the  warranted 
premises  was  granted  to  him  by  the  plaintiff,  was  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  any  land  in  said  section  15,  or  elsewhere,  nor  is  it  alleged  that 
the  right  of  way  complained  of  became  appendant  or  appurtenant 
to  any  land  whatever,  or  that  said  Roush  had  any  interest  in  said 
right  of  way. 

The  plaintiff,  in  his  reply,  denied  that  Roush  had  an  easement  or 
right  of  way  on  the  premises  granted  to  the  defendant,  and  also 
denied  that  the  defendant  had  sustained  any  damage  by  reason  of 
the  right  of  way  complained  of. 

The  cause  was  submitted  to  a  jury,  who  assessed  the  defendant's 
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damages,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  right  of  way,  at  $100, 
which  sum  was  deducted  from  the  mortgage  debt,  and  decree  entered 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  balance. 

During  the  trial  the  defendant  took  a  bill  of  exceptions,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  defendants  offered  in  evidence  the  deed  for  the 
right  of  way  from  Lasley  to  Logue,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached, 
marked  "A."  They  also  gave  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  said 
right  of  way  was  still  in  the  occupation  of  said  Alexander  Logue,  and 
those  claiining  under  him,  who  were  then  occupying  the  lands  to 
which  said  right  of  way  was  intended  to  be  made  appendant.  "And 
the  plaintiff,  to  maintain  the  issue  on  his  part,  gave  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  at  the  time  said  deed  of  right  of  way  was  executed  by 
him  to  Alexander  Logue,  the  said  Logue  did  not  own  the  land  to 
which  the  right  of  way  was  intended  to  be  appendant,  and  that  said 
Logue  had,  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  right  of  way,  con- 
veyed said  lands  to  one  George  W.  Roush." 

The  evidence  being  closed,  the  couirt  charged  the  jury  as  follows: 
"  If  the  jury  shall  find  from  the  evidence  that  at  the  date  of  the  deed 
made  by  Lasley  to  Logue,  marked  'A,'  the  said  Alexander  Logue, 
grantee  therein,  was  not  the  owner  in  fee  or  otherwise  of  some  real 
estate  adjoining  the  farm  through  which  said  right  of  way  is  granted, 
or  situate  in  the  neighborhood,  so  that  said  right  of  way  may  become 
appurtenant  to  the  same,  then  the  said  deed  conveys  a  right  of  way 
personal  to  himself  alone  —  one  which  cannot  descend  to  his  heirs, 
and  one  which  he  cannot  assign  or  release  to  another  person,  except 
such  other  person  be  the  owner  of  the  farm  through  which  said  way 
was  granted." 

The  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  afterward,  on  petition  in 
error,  afltoned  by  the  District  Court  of  Gallia  County. 

Leave  is  now  asked  to  file  a  petition  in  error  in  this  court  to  reverse 
the  judgment  below,  for  alleged  error  in  the  charge  to  the  jury  as 
above  set  forth. 

McIlvaine,  J.  Is  a  private  right  of  way  over  the  lands  of  another, 
in  gross,  such  an  interest  or  estate  in  land  as  may  be  cast  by  descent, 
or  may  be  assigned  by  the  grantee  to  one  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
land?  These  are  the  only  questions  in  this  case.  If  such  a  right  be 
inheritable  or  assignable,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  erred  in  its 
charge;  otherwise  there  is  no  error  in  the  record. 

The  terms  of  the  deed  from  Lasley  to  Logue  plainly  import  an 
intention  to  make  the  right  of  way  therein  granted  appendant  and 
appurtenant  to  other  lands,  but  the  record  does  not  disclose  either 
the  facts  or  the  law  given  to  the  jury,  whereby  it  could  determine 
whether  or  not  that  intention  was  accomplished.  It  simply  shows 
that  the  jury  was  instructed  that  if  the  right  of  way  granted  did  not 
and  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  become  appurtenant  to 
lands  other  than  those  over  which  it  was  granted^  then  it  was  a  mere 
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personal  right  in  the  grantee,  which  could  not  be  inherited  from  hinii 
or  transferred  by  him  to  a  stranger. 

The  correctness  of  this  instruction  does  not  depend  upon  a  con- 
struction of  the  deed  by  which  it  was  granted;  for  the  terms  of  the 
grant  are  "to  Alexander  Logue,  his  heirs  and  assigns."  The  real 
question  is,  whether  or  not  a  private  right  of  way  in  gross  is,  in  law, 
capable  of  being  transferred  or  transmitted. 

It  is  strongly  insisted  upon,  in  argbment,  that  a  right  of  way 
in  gross  may  be  conveyed  to  the  grantee  "and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,"  because  an  owner  in  fee.may  carve  out  of  his  estate 
any  interest  less  than  the  whole  and  dispose  of  the  less  estate  abso- 
lutely; and  this  because  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  estate 
includes  a  power  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  it. 

This  argument  assiunes  the  afSrmative  of  the  very  question  in 
controversy,  to  wit,  that  such  a  right  of  way  is  an  interest  or  estate  in 
the  land, 

A  mere  naked  right  to  pass  and  repass  over  the  land  of  another, 
a  use  which  excludes  all  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  land,  is  not, 
in  any  proper  sense,  an  interest  or  estate  in  the  land  itself.  Such  a 
right  is  in  its  nature  personal;  it  attaches  itself  to  the  person  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  granted,  and  must  die  with  the  person. 

If  such  right  be  an  inheritable  estate,  how  will  the  heirs  take?  In 
severalty,  in  joint  tenancy,  coparcenary,  or  as  tenants  in  common? 
If  not  in  severalty,  how  can  their  interests  be  severed  ? 

If  it  be  assignable,  what  limit  can  be  placed  on  the  power  of  aliena- 
tion? To  whom  and  to  how  many  may  it  be  transferred?  Why  not 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  thus  convert  into  a  public  way  that  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  private  and  exclusive  way  only? 

Where  the  way  is  api)endant  or  appurtenant  to  other  lands,  very 
different  considerations  arise.  There  the  right  attaches  to  the  lands 
to  which  the  way  is  appurtenant,  because  it  is  granted  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  occupation  without  respect  to  the  ownership  or 
number  of  occupants.  In  such  case  the  right  of  way  passes  with  the 
dominant  estate  as  an  incident  thereto.  A  right  of  way  appendant 
cannot  be  converted  into  a  way  in  gross,  nor  can  a  way  in  gross  be 
turned  into  a  way  appendant. 

A  very  marked  distinction  also  exists  between  a  way  in  gross  and 
an  easement  of  profit  d  prendre;  such  as  the  right  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  of  another,  and  remove  gravel  or  other  materials  therefrom. 
The  latter  so  far  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  estate  in  the  land  itself 
as  to  be  treated  as  an  inheritable  and  assignable  interest.  Post  v. 
PearsaU,  22  Wend.  432. 

Both  upon  principle  and  authority,  we  think  there  was  no  error  in 
the  charge  of  the  court  below.  Mr.  Washburn  in  his  work  on  Ease- 
ments, page  8,  par.  11,  states  the  law  upon  this  subject  as  follows: 
^' A  man  may  have  a  way  in  gross  over  another's  land,  but  it  must, 
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from  its  nature,  be  a  personal  right  nonassignable  or  inheritable;  nor 
can  it  be  made  so  by  any  terms  in  the  grant,  any  more  than  a  collat- 
eral and  independent  contract  can  be  made  to  run  with  the  land." 
See  also  Adcroyd  v.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  164;  Garrison  v.  Biuld,  19  111.  558; 
Post  V.  PearsaU,  22  Wend.  432;  Wookych  on  Ways,  20;  2  Black. 
Com.  36;  3  Kent's  Com-  420,  512. 

Leave  refused. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Fisher  v.  Fair,  34  S.C.  203. 

There  are  dicta,  accord,  in  WojQner  v.  Hanna,  38  Cal.  Ill,  116; 
Moore  v.  Crose,  43  Ind.  30,  34;  Kuecken  v.  VoUz,  110  111.  264,  268; 
Tinicum  Fishing  Co.  v.  Carter,  61  Pa.  21,  38;  Cadrvalader  v.  Bailey, 
17  R.I.  495,  499. 


GOODRICH  V.  BURBANK 

12  AU.  (Maas.)  459.     1866. 

FosTEB,  J.  This  action  of  tort  is  brought  to  recover  dam£^es  for 
the  acts  of  the  defendant  on  his  own  land,  who  has  cut  off  a  pipe  by 
which  water  was  conducted  from  a  spring  thereon,  and  has  con- 
taminated the  water  which  flowed  through  said  pipe  to  the  plaintiff's 
premises.  The  lot  on  which  the  spring  is  situated  was  part  of  a  farm 
owned  by  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  and  conveyed  to  the  defendant  by 
Plunkett  by  a  deed  dated  March  27,  1850,  containing  the  following 
clause:  '^  Also  reserving  to  myself,  my  heirs  and  assigns,  the  right  of 
taking  so  much  water  forever  from  the  sprii^  situate  on  the  lot  last 
above  described,  and  from  which  water  is  now  taken  in  a  pipe  to 
supply  the  grounds  of  W.  H.  Tyler,  as  now  runs  in  said  pipe,  so  long 
as  said  pipe  lasts,  together  with  the  right  to  replace  the  same  with 
a  pipe  of  one  and  one  quarter  inch  inside  calibre,  and  also  the  right  of 
taking  so  much  water  from  said  spring  as  will  run  in  said  pipe  of  one 
and  one  quarter  inch  calibre,  when  thus  substituted  for  the  present 
pipe,  together  with  the  right  to  enter  and  repair  said  aqueduct  at  all 
times,  it  being  understood  that  I  am  to  pay  such  damages  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  occasioned  to  the  crops  and  land  by  said  repairs, 
and  said  Burbank,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  is  not  to  molest  said  Plun- 
kett, his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  the  use  of  the  above-reserved  rights.'' 
At  the  date  of  this  deed,  the  pipe  was  laid  as  it  now  is  through  the 
defendant's  estate,  and  conducted  water  to  the  premises  of  W.  H. 
Tyler.  No  part  of  Plunkett's  remaining  estate  was  then  or  ever  had 
been  supplied  with  water  from  this  aqueduct.  It  is  therefore  improb- 
able that  the  reservation  was  intended  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
thereof.  Plunkett  had  given  to  Tyler  no  right,  but  the  latter  had 
only  a  revocable  license  from  Plunkett's  predecessor  to  the  use  of 
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the  aqueduct;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Flunkett  in- 
tended to  annex  the  reservation  to  the  estate  of  a  stranger,  if  that 
were  possible.  The  language  used  is  broad  and  unqualificKi.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  Flunkett,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  not  to  the 
assigns  of  his  remaining  estate.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  place 
where  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  water  might  be  used,  but  only 
as  to  the  quantity  reserved.  We  are  therefore  satisfied  that  Flunkett 
intended  to  retain  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  right,  the 
enjoyment  of  which  was  limited  to  no  particular  premises,  capable 
of  being  used  upon  any  land  which  he  or  they  might  at  any  time 
acquire,  an  assignable  and  inheritable  interest,  not  annexed  to  any 
parcel  of  land.  If  the  rules  of  law  permit  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
right  by  reservation  or  grant,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  been  effec- 
tually created  in  the  present  instance.  And  if  so,  it  must  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  present  plaintiff,  who  has  derived  it  by  warranty  deed 
from  Flunkett  through  divers  mesne  conveyances. 

But  the  defendant  insists  that  such  an  interest  is  a  predial  servi- 
tude, in  its  nature  inseparably  annexed  to  some  estate,  apart  from 
which  it  cannot  be  enjoyed ;  that  if  regarded  as  an  easement  in  gross, 
it  is  necessarily  of  a  purely  personal  character,  incapable  of  assign- 
ment or  inheritance,  belonging  to  Flunkett  alone  for  his  personal 
benefit. 

This  proposition  requires  examination.  There  are  dicta,  perhaps 
authorities,  to  the  effect  that  an  easement  proper,  like  a  way  in 
gross,  cannot  be  created  by  grant,  so  as  to  be  assignable  or  inherit- 
able. Washburn  on  Easements,  80.  Ackroyd  v.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  187. 
However  the  law  may  be  elsewhere,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
that  doctrine  in  this  commonwealth,  where  it  has  been  held  that 
ways  in  gross  "may  be  granted  or  may  accrue  in  various  forms  to  one, 
his  heirs  and  assigns;"  White  v.  Crawford,  10  Mass.  188;  and  that 
"the  law  is  settled  in  Massachusetts,  by  a  series  of  decisions,  that  a 
right  of  way  may  be  as  well  created  by  a  reservation  or  exception  in 
the  deed  of  the  grantor,  reserving  or  retaining  to  himself  and  his 
heirs  a  right  of  way  either  in  gross  or  as  annexed  to  lands  owned  by 
him  so  as  to  charge  the  lands  granted  with  such  easement  and  servi- 
tude, as  by  a  deed  from  the  owner  of  the  land  to  be  charged,  granting 
such  way  either  in  gross  or  as  appurtenant  to  other  estate  of  the 
grantee."  Bowen  v.  Connor,  6  Cush.  137. 

In  the  case  of  rights  of  profit  d  prendre,  it  seems  to  be  held  uni- 
formly that,  if  enjoyed  in  connection  with  a  certain  estate,  they  are 
r^arded  as  easements  appurtenant  thereto,  but  if  granted  to  one  in 
gross  they  are  treated  as  an  estate  or  interest  in  land,  and  may  be 
assignable  or  inheritable.  Posi  v.  PearsoZZ,  22  Wend.  425.  Washburn 
on  Easements,  7.  The  right  to  take  water  from  a  well  or  spring  is 
held  to  be  an  interest  in  land,  although  not  a  profii  d  prendre,  and 
may  be  claimed  by  custom.  Race  v.  Ward,  4  El.  &  Bl.  702.  And  we 
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are  aware  of  no  case  which  denies  that  the  right  to  an  aqueduct  may 
be  so  created  as  to  exist  independently  of  any  particular  parce?  of 
land  owned  by  the  grantee  thereof,  and  be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his 
heirs  on  any  estate  which  he  or  they  may  own  or  acquire,  and  be 
capable  of  assignment  or  conveyance  in  gross.  The  water  itself  may 
not  be  the  subject  of  property,  but  the  right  to  take  it  and  to  hasre 
pipes  laid  in  the  soil  of  another  for  that  purpose,  and  to  enter  upon 
the  land  of  another  to  lay,  repair  and  renew  such  pipes,  is  an  interest 
in  the  realty,  assignable,  descendible  and  devisable.  On  this  subject 
the  language  of  Judge  Curtis  is  as  follows :  "  I  know  of  no  rule  of  the 
common  law  which  prohibits  grants  of  the  incorporeal  right  to  divert 
water  from  being  made  in  gross.  If  I  have  a  spring,  I  may  sell  the 
right  to  take  water  from  it  by  pipes,  to  one  who  does  not  own  the 
land  across  which  the  pipes  are  to  be  carried,  and  I  may  either  restrict 
the  use  to  a  particular  house,  or  not,  as  I  please.  It  is  true  the  grantee 
cannot  make  the  grant  useful  without  acquiring  from  the  owner  of 
the  intermediate  land  the  right  to  lay  pipes  therein,  nor  can  he  use 
the  water  in  a  house  until  he  obtains  the  right  to  possess  that  house. 
But  these  may  be  acquired  afterwards.  Incorporeal  rights  may  be 
inseparably  annexed  to  a  particular  messuage  or  tract  of  land,  by  the 
grant  which  creates  them,  and  makes  them  incapable  of  separate 
existence.  But  they  may  also  be  granted  in  gross,  and  afterwards, 
for  purposes  of  enjoyment,  be  annexed  to  a  messuage  or  land,  and 
again  severed  therefrom  by  a  conveyance  of  the  messuage  or  land, 
without  the  right,  or  a  conveyance  of  the  right  without  the  land." 
Lonsdale  Co.  v.  Moies,  21  Law  Rep.  664. 

We  have  many  cases  in  our  own  reports  which  recognize  the  right 
to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  water  from  a  mill  pond  as  a  distinct  and 
substantive  subject  of  grant,  without  restriction  as  to  its  use  at  any 
designated  place.  Rights  of  water  duly  granted  by  deed,  not  appur- 
tenant to  any  particular  parcel  of  land,  may  be  used  by  the  owner  at 
any  place  or  in  any  manner,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  or 
impair  the  rights  of  others.  De  Witt  v.  Harvey f  4  Gray,  486.  We  are 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  right  to  take  water  by  a  canal 
from  a  pond  for  the  purposes  of  power,  and  the  right  to  take  it  from 
a  spring  in  a  pipe  for  domestic  purposes,  the  watering  of  cattle,  to 
supply  an  artificial  jet  or  fountain,  and  to  sell  it  to  others  for  any  uses 
they  may  desire  to  make  of  it. 

In  the  present  case  it  does  not  appear  that  the  change  in  the  direc- 
tion or  location  of  the  pipe  after  it  leaves  the  land  of  the  defendant 
has  increased  the  quantity  of  water  taken  from  the  spring.  We  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  this  action  can  be  maintained;  and,  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  in  the  superior  court  having  ruled 
otherwise,  the  exceptions  are  sustained 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Engd  v.  Ayer,  85  Me.  448  (maintaining  a 
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boom) ;  Shreve  v.  Mathis,  63  N. J.  Eq.  170  (right  of  way) ;  Mayor  v. 
Law,  125  N.Y.  380  (wharfage) ;  PauU  v.  Modcley,  33  Wis.  482. 
There  is  a  dictum,  accordy  in  Hall  v.  lorda,  38  Mich.  493,  499. 


WILLOUGHBY  v.  LAWRENCE. 

116  m.  11.     1886. 

The  lessees  of  a  tract  of  land  used  as  a  trotting  park  gave  to  the 
plaintiffs  for  a  valuable  consideration  the  right  to  use  the  fences  and 
all  the  buildings  erected  or  to  be  erected  upon  the  tract,  except  the 
club  house,  for  advertising  purposes.  The  question  was  whether  this 
right  was  effective  against  assignees  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Justice  Maqbuder  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  first  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interest  acquired  by 
appellants  under  their  contract.  It  gave  them  and  their  heirs,  repre- 
sentatives and  assigns,  the  right  to  use  all  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fences 
and  building?  (except  the  club  house)  for  advertising  purposes,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  five  years,  or  ten  years,  if  Lawrence  &  Martin,  or 
their  assigns,  should  occupy  the  premises  so  long.  ''All  of  the  surface 
of  said  fences"  included  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  main 
fence.  The  building?  were  inside  of  the  enclosure.  Therefore  the 
right  to  use  the  fences  and  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  posting  adver- 
tising notices  upon  them,  involved  and  included  the  right  of  entry 
upon  the  premises  to  reach  the  buildings  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
fence.  The  privileges  accorded  involved  and  implied  a  right  of  way 
upon  the  land  to  the  inside  of  the  fence  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
buildings.  Such  a  right,  if  not  actually  an  easement,  was  a  burden  or 
servitude  in  the  nature  of  an  easement. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  two  distinct  tenements  are  necessary  to 
the  creation  of  an  easement,  —  the  dominant,  to  which  the  right 
belong?,  and  the  servient,  upon  which  the  obligation  rests,  —  as,  if 
the  owner  of  one  farm  has  a  right  of  way  over  the  adjoining  farm, 
that  in  favor  of  which  the  right  is  exercised  is  the  dominant  tenement, 
that  over  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  servient  tenement.  Washburn 
on  Easements  and  Servitudes,  p.  3,  et  seq. ;  Garrison  v.  Rvdd,  19  111. 
558.  In  easements  of  this  character  the  burden  rests  upon  one  piece 
of  land  in  favor  of  another  piece  of  land.  But  there  is  a  class  of  rights 
which  one  may  have  in  another's  land  without  their  being  exercised 
in  connection  with  the  occupancy  of  other  lands,  and  therefore  called 
rights  in  gross.  Washburn  on  Easements,  4.  In  such  cases  the  burden 
rests  upon  one  piece  of  land  in  favor  of  a  person  or  individual.  The 
principal  distinction  between  an  easement  and  a  right  of  way  in 
gross  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  there  is,  and  in  the  second 
there  is  not,  a  dominant  tenement.  The  right  of  way  is  in  gross,  and 
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personal  to  the  grantee,  because  it  is  not  appurtenant  to  other  prem- 
ises.  The  owner  of  premises  may  grant  the  right  of  way  in  either 
form.  Wagner  v.  Hannah,  38  Cal.  111.  There  is,  moreover,  a  kind  of 
appendancy  or  appurtenancy  of  one  easement  to  or  upon  another 
easement,  in  some  cases,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  secondary  ease- 
ment. It  passes  with  the  principal  easement,  as  being  necessary  or 
convenient  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same.  The  grant  of  a  right  of 
pasturage  carries  the  right  of  way  to  and  from  the  pasture.  So,  that 
of  drawing  water,  or  of  fishing,  or  hunting,  gives  a  right  of  access  and 
egress  to  and  from  the  estate  in  which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Washbiun 
on  Easements,  p.  39;  Alexander  v.  ToUesUm  Clvb,  110  HI.  65.    In  the 
case  at  bar,  a  certain  right  of  way,  or  right  of  access  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  trotting  park,  passed  with  the  privileges  of  using  the  fences 
and  buildings  for  advertising  purposes,  as  bein^  necessary  and  con- 
venient to  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges.  The  right  conferred 
upon  appellants  by  the  contract  was  more  than  a  mere  revocable 
license,  as  claimed  by  appellees,  because  Willoughby  &  Hill  actually 
constructed  the  fence  at  an  expense  to  themselves  of  $2300,  and  fully 
executed  their  part  of  the  agreement.  Washburn  on  Easements,  pp. 
29,  30,  et  seq, ;  Van  Ofden  v.  Van  Ohlen,  56  111.  528.  They  acquired, 
by  the  terms  of  their  contract,  a  certain  interest  in  these  premises, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  right  of  way  in  gross,  and  which  a  court 
of  equity  will  regard  as  at  least  an  equitable  chai^  or  burden  thereon 
in  their  favor. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  Chicago  Jockey  and  Trotting 
Club,  immediate  assignee  from  Lawrence  &  Martin,  took  the  lease 
and  improvements  subject  to  this  burden  or  freed  from  it.  In  order 
to  determine  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
club  had  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  of  the  rights  of  appellants 
under  the  contract,  or  made  its  purchase  under  such  circumstances 
as  put  it  upon  inquiry  as  to  those  rights.  To  bind  a  purchaser  of  a 
servient  estate  by  a  servitude  charged  thereon,  he  should  have  notice 
thereof,  as  in  case  of  other  incumbrances  upon  land.  Washburn  on 
Easements,  42,  note  2;  McCann  v.  Day,  57  111.  101.  The  contract 
was  recorded  on  the  second  day  of  August,  1878.  Was  it  an  instru- 
ment of  such  a  character  that  its  record  operated  as  notice  to  the 
club?  The  31st  section  of  the  Conveyance  Act  provides,  that  "deeds, 
mortgages,  and  other  instrumenis  of  vmting  relating  to  real  estate, 
shall  be  deemed,  from  the  time  of  being  filed  for  record,  notice  to 
subsequent  purchasers  and  creditors,  though  not  acknowledged  or 
proven  according  to  law."  The  38th  section  of  the  same  act  provides, 
that  ''the  term  'real  estate,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  as 
coextensive  in  meaning  with  'lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,' 
and  as  embracing  aU  chattels  real^  The  lease  from  Magie  &  Tree  to 
Lawrence  &  Martin  was  a  chattel  real,  and  was  entitled  to  record  to 
give  notice  of  the  leasehold  interest  of  the  lessees  therein.  The  con- 
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tract  in  question,  conveying  the  use  for  certain  purposes  of  the 
fences  and  building?  upon  land,  which  is  particularly  described,  and 
involving  a  right  of  way  ux)on  the  land  in  order  to  enjoy  such  use,  is 
an  instrument  in  writing  relating  to  a  chattel  real.  Under  the  28th 
section  of  the  Conveyance  Act  it  is  an  instrument  ^'relating  to  or 
affecting  the  title  to  a  chattel  real."  It  imposes  a  charge  or  burden 
upon  the  leasehold  interest  of  Lawrence  &  Martin,  and  designates 
an  interest,  which  is  carved  out  of  that  estate  or  included  in  it.  We 
do  not  perceive  why  it  is  not  embraced  in  the  class  of  instruments 
whose  record  afifects  subsequent  purchasers  and  creditors  with 
notice. 


HILL  V.  TUPPER. 

2  H.  &  C.  121.     1863. 

Declaration.  —  For  that,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  commit- 
ting by  the  defendant  of  the  grievances  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to,  and  had  and  was  possessed  of,  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  or  liberty  to  put  or  use  boats  on  a  certain  canal,  called 
the  Basingstoke  Canal,  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  to  let  the 
same  boats  for  hire  on  the  said  canal  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure. 
Yet  the  plaintiff  says  that,  whilst  he  was  so  entitled  and  possessed 
as  aforesaid,  the  defendant,  well  knowing  the  premises,  wrongfully 
and  unjustly  disturbed  the  plaintiff  in  the  possession,  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  said  right  or  liberty,  by  wrongfully  and  unjustly  putting 
and  using,  and  causing  to  be  put  and  used,  divers  boats  on  the  said 
canal  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  by  letting  boats  on  the  said 
canal  for  hire,  and  otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure.  By  means 
of  which  said  premises  the  plaintiff  was  not  only  greatly  disturbed  in 
the  use,  enjoyment  and  possession  of  his  said  right  and  liberty,  but 
has  also  lost  great  gains  and  profits  which  he  ought  and  otherwise 
would  have  acquired  from  the  sole  and  exclusive  possession,  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  said  right  or  liberty,  and  was  otherwise  greatly 
aggrieved  and  prejudiced. 

Pleas.  —  First:  not  guilty.  Secondly:  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to,  nor  had  he,  nor  was  he  poss^sed  of,  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  or  liberty  to  put  or  use  boats  on  the  said  canal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  nor  to  let  the  said  boats  for  hire  on  the  said  canal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  as  alleged.  —  Issues  thereon. 

At  the  trial,  before  Bramwell,  B.,  at  the  London  Sittings,  after 
last  Hilary  Term,  the  following  facts  appeared:  —  Under  the  18 
Geo.  3,  c.  75,  the  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Basingstoke  Canal 
Navigation  were  incorporated  with  perpetual  succession  and  a  com- 
mon seal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable 
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canal  from  the  town  of  Basingstoke^  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
to  communicate  with  the  river  Wey  in  the  parish  of  Chertsey,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  The  lands  purchased  by  the  company  of  proprie- 
tors, under  their  parliamentary  powers,  were  by  the  act  vested  in  the 
company. 

By  the  100th  section  of  the  act  it  is  enacted:  ''That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  any  lands  or  grounds 
adjoining  to  the  said  canal,  to  use  upon  the  said  canal  any  pleasure 
boat  or  boats,  or  any  other  boat  or  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  husbandry 
only,  or  for  conveying  cattle  from  one  farm,  or  part  of  a  farm  or 
lands,  to  any  other  farm  or  lands  of  the  same  owner  or  occupier,  with- 
out interruption  from  the  said  company  of  proprietors,  their  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  agent  or  agents,  and  without  paying  any  rate  or 
duty  for  the  same;  and  so  as  such  boat  or  boats  be  not  above  seven  feet 
in  breadth,  and  do  not  pass  through  any  lock  to  be  made  on  the  said 
navigation,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  company  of  proprietors, 
their  successors  or  assigns,  or  be  employed  for  carrying  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  to  market  or  for  sale,  or  any  person  or  persons 
for  hire;  and  so  as  the  same  shall  not  obstruct  or  prejudice  the  said 
navigation,  or  the  towing  paths,  or  obstruct  any  boats  passing  upon 
the  said  navigation  liable  to  pay  the  rates  or  duties  aforesaid;  and 
the  owner  of  all  such  pleasure  boats,  or  other  boats,  shall,  in  his  own 
lands  or  grounds,  make  convenient  places  for  such  boats  to  lie  in,  and 
shall  not  suffer  them  to  be  moored  or  remain  upon  the  said  canal." 

The  defendant  was  the  landlord  of  an  inn  at  Aldershot  adjoining 
the  canal,  and  his  premises  abutted  on  the  canal  bank.  The  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  boat  proprietor,  also  occupied  premises  at  Aldershot  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  which  he  held  under  a  demise  from  the  com- 
pany of  proprietors,  and  by  virtue  of  the  demise  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  letting  out  pleasure  boats  for  hire  upon  the  canal,  which  was 
the  right  the  defendant  was  alleged  to  have  disturbed. 

The  lease  under  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  this  right  was  dated 
the  29th  of  December,  1860,  and  by  it,  in  consideration  of  the  rents, 
covenants  and  agreements  therein  contained,  the  said  company  of 
proprietors  demised  to  the  plaintiff,  under  their  common  seal,  for  the 
term  of  seven  years  from  the  24th  of  June,  1860,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
25{.,  "All  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  containing  nineteen  poles  or 
thereabouts,  adjoining  Aldershot  wharf,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Al- 
dershot aforesaid,  and  the  wooden  cott«^e  or  tenement,  boathouse, 
and  all  other  erections  now  or  hereafter  being  or  standing  thereon, 
etc."  (describing  the  premises  by  boundaries,  and  by  reference  to  a 
plan),  "together  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  same  premises  be- 
longing. And  also  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  or  liberty  to  put  or  use 
boats  on  the  said  canal,  and  let  (he  same  for  hire  for  the  purposes  of 
pleasure  only,^*  The  lease  contained  various  covenants  framed  with 
the  object  of  preventing  any  interference  by  the  plaintiff's  pleasure 
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boats  with  the  navigation  of  the  canal,  and  a  proviso  for  re-entry  for 
any  breach  of  the  covenants. 

The  evidence  of  the  defendant  was  at  variance  with  that  adduced 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  upon  the  question  whether  the  defendant 
had  ever  let  out  boats  upon  the  canal  for  hire,  in  the  sense  of  a 
direct  money  payment.  The  defendant  did  not  deny  that  he  kept 
pleasure  boats,  and  used  them  upon  the  canal,  but  stated  that  he 
kept  them  for  the  use  of  his  family;  he  admitted,  however,  that  gen- 
tlemen had  come  from  time  to  time  to  his  inn  and  used  these  boats 
for  fishing  and  bathing. 

The  learned  judg^  reserved  leave  to  move  to  enter  a  nonsuit  or 
verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  left  to  the  jmy  the  question  whether 
the  defendant  had  obtained  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  boats. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  damages,  a  farthing. 

Hance,  on  a  former  day  in  this  term,  obtained  a  rule  nisi  to  enter  a 
nonsuit  or  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the 
Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Basingstoke  Canal  Navigation  had 
no  power  to  grant  the  exclusive  right  claimed;  secondly,  that,  if  the 
grant  were  good,  the  action  would  not  lie  by  the  plaintiff  against  the 
defendant  for  the  alleged  infringement  of  the  right:  or  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by  the  judge  in  directing  the  jury 
that  the  defendant  was  liable  if  he  obtained  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  boats. 

Pollock,  C.B.  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  rule  must  be  abso- 
lute to  enter  the  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  second  plea.  After 
the  very  full  argument  which  has  taken  place,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  assign  any  other  reason  for  our  decision  than  that  the  case  of 
Ackroyd  v.  Smithy  10  C.B.  164,  expressly  decided  that  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  create  rights  unconnected  with  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
land,  and  annex  them  to  it  so  as  to  constitute  a  property  in  the 
grantee.  This  grant  merely  operates  as  a  licence  or  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  grantors,  and  is  binding  on  them  as  between  themselves 
and  the  grantee,  but  gives  him  no  right  of  action  in  his  own  name  for 
any  infringement  of  the  supposed  exclusive  right.  It  is  argued  that, 
as  the  owner  of  an  estate  may  grant  a  right  to  cut  turves,  or  to  fish 
or  himt,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  grant  such  a  right  as  that 
now  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.  The  answer  is,  that  the  law  will  not 
allow  it.  So  the  law  will  not  permit  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  grant  it 
alternately  to  his  heirs  male  and  heirs  female.  A  new  species  of  in- 
corporeal hereditament  cannot  be  created  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  owner  of  property;  but  he  must  be  content  to  accept  the  estate 
and  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  subject  to  the  law  as  settled  by  decisions 
or  controlled  by  act  of  parliament.  A  grantor  may  bind  himself  by 
covenant  to  allow  any  right  he  pleases  over  his  property,  but  he  can- 
not annex  to  it  a  new  incident,  so  as  to  enable  the  grantee  to  sue  in 
his  own  name  for  an  infringement  of  such  a  limited  right  as  that  now 
claimed. 
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Martin,  B.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  This  grant  is  perfectly 
valid  as  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  canal  company;  but  in  order 
to  support  this  action,  the  plaintiff  must  establish  that  such  an  estate 
or  interest  vested  in  him  that  the  act  of  the  defendant  amounted  to 
an  eviction.  None  of  the  cases  cited  are  at  all  analogous  to  this,  and 
some  authority  must  be  produced  before  we  can  hold  that  such  a 
right  can  be  created.  To  admit  the  right  would  lead  to  the  creation 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interests  in  land,  and  an  indefinite  increase 
of  possible  estates.  The  only  consequence  is  that,  as  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  canal  company,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  the  covenant  or  contract;  and,  if  he  has  been  disturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  he  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  canal 
company  to  sue  in  their  name.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  Ackroyd  v.  Smith,  10  C.B.  164,  and  of  Lord  Brougham, 
C,  in  KeppeU  v.  Bailey,  2  Myl.  &  K.  517,  535,  are,  in  the  absence 
of  any  case  to  the  contrary,  ample  authority  for  our  present  deci- 
sion. 

Note.  —  In  KeppeU  v.  Bailey,  2  M.  &  K.  517,  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  said  (p.  535):  "But  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed 
that  incidents  of  a  novel  kind  can  be  devised  and  attached  to  prop- 
erty, at  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  any  owner.  It  is  clearly  inconvenient 
both  to  the  science  of  the  law  and  to  the  public  weal,  that  such  a 
latitude  should  be  given.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing  the  full- 
est latitude  to  men  in  binding  themselves  and  their  representatives, 
that  is,  their  assets  real  and  personal,  to  answer  in  damages  for 
breach  of  their  obligations.  This  tends  to  no  mischief,  and  is  a  rea- 
sonable liberty  to  bestow;  but  great  detriment  would  arise  and 
much  confusion  of  rights,  if  parties  were  allowed  to  invent  new  modes 
of  holding  and  enjoying  real  property,  and  to  impress  upon  their 
lands  and  tenements  a  peculiar  character,  which  should  follow  them 
into  all  hands,  however  remote.  Every  close,  every  messui^e,  might 
thus  be  held  in  a  several  fashion;  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
know  what  rights  the  acquisition  of  any  parcel  conferred,  or  what 
obligations  it  imposed." 

In  Ackroyd  v.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  164,  Cresswbll,  J.,  said  (p.  188) 
that  the  owner  of  land  could  not  ''render  it  subject  to  a  new  species 
of  burthen,  so  as  to  bind  it  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee." 

In  International  Tea  Stores  Co.  v.  Hobbs,  [1903]  2  Ch.  165,  Fakwell, 
J.,  said  (p.  172)  that  a  right  to  enjoy  the  gardens  and  park  of  another 
was  not  known  to  the  law  as  an  easement.  In  AUomey-Generdl  v. 
Antrobus,  [1905]  2  Ch.  188,  the  Attorney-General  claimed  that  the 
public  had  a  right  to  come  upon  certain  premises  owned  by  the 
defendant,  as  constituting  ''a  national  monument  of  great  interest." 
Farwell,  J.,  held  (p.  198)  that  jus  spatiandi  was  not  known  to  the 
law  "as  a  possible  subject-matter  of  grant  or  prescription." 
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In  Norcro88  v.  James,  140  Mass.  188,  Holmes,  J.,  said  (p.  191) : 
"  The  question  remains,  whether,  even  if  we  make  the  further 
assumption  that  the  covenant  was  valid  as  a  contract  between  the 
parties,  it  is  of  a  kind  which  the  law  permits  to  be  attached  to  land 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  restrict  the  use  of  one  parcel  in  all  hands  for 
the  benefit  of  whoever  may  hold  the  other,  whatever  the  principle 
invoked.  For  equity  will  no  more  enforce  every  restriction  that  can 
be  devised  than  the  common  law  will  recognize  as  creating  an  ease- 
ment every  grant  purporting  to  limit  the  use  of  land  in  favor  of  other 
land.  The  principle  of  policy  applied  to  aflBrmative  covenants 
applies  also  to  negative  ones.  They  must  "touch  or  concern,"  or 
"extend  to  the  support  of  the  thing"  conveyed.  6  Rep.  16  a,  24  b. 
They  must  be  "for  the  benefit  of  the  estate."  Cockson  v.  Cockj  vbi 
supra.  Or,  as  it  is  said  more  broadly,  new  and  unusual  incidents 
cannot  be  attached  to  land,  by  way  either  of  benefit  or  of  burden. 
Keppell  V.  Bailey,  2  Myl.  &  K.  517,  536.  Ackroyd  v.  Smithy  10  C.  B. 
164.  HiU  V.  Tupper,  2  H.  &  C.  121." 

But  the  easements  which  the  law  permits  are  various.  Among  the 
well-established  easements  are  rights  of  way,  rights  of  drainage,  and 
rights  of  support  for  party  walls.  Rights,  incident  to  the  ownership 
of  land  (see  Book  VI,  supra),  may  be  abridged  or  extinguished,  and 
such  abridgment  or  extinction  is  said  to  create  an  easement  against 
the  land. 

An  easement  to  have  a  sign-post  on  a  common  near  the  public- 
house  was  recognized  in  Hoare  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  L.  R. 
9  Q.  B.  296;  and  an  easement  to  deposit  and  hoist  merchandise  was 
recognized  in  Richardson  v.  Pond,  15  Gray  (Mass.)  387. 
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54  N.J.  L.  498.     1892. 

On  certiorari  removing  to  this  court  an  order  made  by  two  of  the 
township  committee  of  the  township  of  Washington,  Warren  County, 
determining  and  directing  that  a  part  of  certain  line  fence  on  the  line 
between  the  lands  of  the  parties  should  be  made  and  maintained  by 
the  prosecutor,  Emmeline  Castner,  and  another  part  thereof  should 
be  made  and  maintained  by  the  defendant  Riegel. 

Magie,  J.  Prosecutrix  attacks  the  order  brought  before  us  by  this 
writ  upon  the  ground  that  the  members  of  the  township  committee 
were  without  jurisdiction  to  make  it.  Her  contention  is  that  the 
defendant  Riegel  is  bound  by  law  to  make  and  perpetually  maintain 
a  fence  along  the  whole  of  the  line  in  question,  dividing  his  lands  from 
hers,  and  that,  consequently,  the  provisions  of  the  Fence  Act  relative 
to  the  determination  of  the  part  of  a  division  fence  to  be  made  and 
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maintained  by  each  of  two  owners  bound  to  make  and  maintain 
it  equally  cannot  apply. 

The  Fence  Act  imposes  on  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands  the  duty 
of  making  and  maintaining  a  just  proportion  of  the  partition  fence, 
except  such  persons  as  shall  choose  to  let  their  adjoining  lands  lie 
vacant  and  open.  The  act  provides  that  under  certain  circumstances 
two  of  the  township  committee  may  determine  what  part  of  the  parti- 
tion fence  shall  be  maintained  by  each  owner;  but  if  one  of  the  owners 
is  under  obligation  to  make  and  maintain  the  whole  fence,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  statute  is  inapplicable,  and  there  will  be  no  power  to 
divide  the  fence. 

Such  was  the  interpretation  given  to  a  similar  law  in  New  York. 
Adams  v.  Van  Alstyne,  25  N.Y.  232. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  obligation 
to  make  and  maintain  the  whole  of  the  partition  fence  in  question 
rests  upon  the  defendant  Riegel.  The  contention  of  prosecutrix  is 
that  he  and  those  under  whom  he  claims  —  owners  of  the  lands 
adjoining  hers,  and  separated  by  the  fence  —  have,  for  the  period  of 
about  thirty-eight  years,  continually  amended  and  maintained  said 
fence,  and  that  thereby  a  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  has  been 
acquired  in  favor  of  her  lands,  and  a  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
lands  now  owned  by  him  and  their  owners  to  continually  amend  and 
maintain  the  fence. 

That  an  obligation  to  maintam  partition  fences  might  arise  by 
prescription  which  could  be  enforced  by  the  writ  curia  davdenda  at 
common  law,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  This  right  was  said  by  Gale 
&  Whatley  to  be  a  spurious  kind  of  easement.  Gale  &  W.  Easm.  201, 
202.  The  easement  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  duty  which  at 
common  law  required  the  owner  of  a  close,  at  his  peril,  to  keep  his 
cattle  thereon,  and  to  prevent  them  from  trespassing  on  an  adjoin- 
ing close;  and  when  the  owner  of  the  latter  erected  a  fence  for  his 
protection  and  maintained  it  for  the  prescriptive  period,  he  was 
deemed  to  have  discharged  his  neighbor  from  his  original  duty  and 
to  have  become  bound  to  protect  his  own  close  by  some  grant  or 
agreement,  the  evidence  of  which  was  lost  by  lapse  of  time.  But  in 
whatever  way  the  right  arose  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  did 
arise  by  prescription  at  common  law.  Com.  Dig.  Droit  M.  1  &  M.  2; 
Vin.  Abr.,  tit.  "Fences"  E.;  Washb.  Easm.  634;  Ivins  v.  Acherson,  9 
Vroom  220;  Lawrence  v.  JenkinSy  L.  R.  (8  Q.  B.)  274. 

Did  this  feature  of  the  common  law  become  a  part  of  the  law  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  it  been  modified  or  repealed  by  our  legislation 
concerning  fences?  Those  questions  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  mooted  in  our  courts. 

In  other  states,  with  similar  laws,  such  questions  have  been  dealt 
with.  The  earliest  case  is  Rust  v.  Low,  6  Mass.  90,  and  the  opinion  is 
by  Chief  Justice  Parsons.   It  was  held  that,  since,  at  the  original 
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settlement  of  the  oountiy,  no  prescription  to  fence  could  exist,  the 
common  law  authorizing  the  writ  of  curia  davdenda,  being  inappli- 
cable to  the  state  of  the  colony,  was  never  introduced  into  Massachu- 
setts. But  it  was  also  held  that,  since  under  their  statute  (which 
closely  resembles  our  Fence  Act)  adjoinii^  owners  were  bound  to 
make  and  maintain  an  equal  part  of  the  division  fence,  and  could 
agree  upon  the  parts  to  be  made  and  maintained  by  each  respec- 
tively, or  in  default  of  an  agreement  could  procure  an  assignment 
of  the  part  each  should  make  and  maintain,  and  since  the  country 
had  then  been  settled  long  enough  to  allow  the  time  necessary  to 
prove  a  prescription,  and  ancient  assignments  or  agreements  might 
have  existed  and  been  lost,  a  right  by  prescription  (which  at  com- 
mon law  was  presimied  to  stand  on  a  lost  grant)  might  be  set  up 
and  proved  by  ancient  usag^. 

The  doctrine  of  that  case  was  applied  in  Binney  v.  Proprietora, 
6  Kck.  503,  and  approved  in  Thayer  v.  Arnold,  4  Mete.  589,  and  in 
Bronson  v.  Coffin,  108  Mass.  175. 

Evidence  that  a  fence  was  origmally  erected  by  one  owner  of  the 
land  it  adjoined  and  maintained  for  thirty  years  by  his  grantees  was 
held  to  require  a  presumption  of  an  original  grant  or  agreement 
establishing  a  division  of  the  fence  and  imposing  an  obhgation  to 
maintain.  Knox  v.  Tucker.  48  Me.  373.  A  charge  that  if  the  owners 
of  land  or  those  from  whom  they  derived  title  had,  for  a  suflScient 
period,  severally  maintained  well-defined  portions  of  a  division  fence, 
each  repairing  a  part  and  recognizing  his  obligation  to  do  so,  a 
division  by  prescription  was  established,  was  held  correct.  Harlow 
V.  Stinaon,  60  Me.  347. 

A  vaUd  prescription  by  which  an  owner  of  land  would  become 
bound  to  maintain  perpetually  the  whole  of  a  division  fence  between 
him  and  an  adjoining  owner  was  recognized  by  Judge  Denio  in  the 
New  York  Coiirt  of  Appeals,  but  it  was  held  that  no  obligation  to 
maintain  would  be  established  by  proof  that  one  owner  had  main- 
tained for  any  length  of  time  an  equal  or  just  proportion  of  a  division 
fence.  Adams  v.  Van  Alstyne,  vbi  aupra. 

In  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  the  power  to 
acquire  such  a  right  in  the  maintenance  of  a  division  fence  by  user  or 
prescription  is  denied,  but  in  the  latter  state  the  conunon  law  obliga- 
tion of  owner  to  keep  upon  their  own  land  their  cattle  no  longer 
exists.  Glidden  v.  Tawle,  31  N.H.  147;  Wright  v.  Wright,  21  Conn. 
330. 

The  true  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  in  my  judgment,  lies  between 
the  extremes  indicated  by  the  decisions  referred  to. 

A  right  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  one  of  two  adjoining  tracts  of  land 
to  have  the  division  fence  perpetually  maintained  for  the  whole  or 
a  specified  part  of  the  boundary  line  by  the  owner  of  the  other  tract, 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  by  grant  or  agreement.  Such  a  right  is 
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in  the  nature  of  an  easement,  and  is  a  burden  imposed  on  a  servient 
tenement  in  favor  of  a  donunant  tenement. 

Easements  may  be  established  by  proof  of  a  continuous,  uninter- 
rupted and  adverse  user  in  this  state  for  that  period  of  time  which, 
by  analogy,  now  suffices  for  what  may  yet  be  called  prescription,  viz., 
twenty  years.  Lehigh  Valley  v.  McFcarlan,  14  Vroom  606.  Such  user 
affords  in  general  a  conclusive  presumption  of  a  lost  grant. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  case  of  a  boundary  fence  the  doc- 
trine of  easements  acquired  by  user  is  obvious. 

The  common  law  rule  respecting  the  protection  of  lands  by  fences 
has  been  here  modified  by  the  statute,  which  imposes  on  owners  of 
lands  lying  adjacent  an  obligation  and  duty  to  maintain  each  a  just 
proportion  of  a  division  fence.  What  part  each  should  make  and 
maintain  may  be  fixed  by  their  mutual  agreement  or  by  the  deter- 
mination of  two  of  the  township  committee,  made  in  the  manner 
prescribed. 

When  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years  the  owner  of  one  of  two 
adjoining  tracts  has  continuously,  without  interruption  and  as  of 
duty,  repaired  and  maintained  the  whole  of  the  division  fence,  in 
my  judgment  a  presumption  would  arise  that  he  or  those  under 
whom  he  derived  title  were,  as  owners  of  a  servient  tenement,  bound 
to  perpetually  make  and  maintain  the  fence.  The  existence  of  a 
former  and  lost  agreement  to  do  so  may  be  inferred,  and  no  other 
inference  would  be  consistent  with  the  circumstances. 

But  the  difficulty  arises  when  the  owner  of  one  tract  has  main- 
tained in  the  manner  mentioned  only  a  part  of  the  division  fence. 
An  obligation  to  perpetually  maintain  a  specific  portion  of  such  a 
fence  may  be  acquired  and  imposed  by  grant  or  agreement.  But  will 
the  continuous  maintenance  for  twenty  years  of  only  a  part  of  the 
division  fence  —  no  grant  or  s^reement  being  actually  in  existence  — 
justify  a  presumption  of  an  obligation  to  perpetually  maintain  that 
portion? 

If  by  the  statute  the  determination  of  two  of  the  township  com- 
mittee fixing  the  portion  of  the  division  fence  to  be  maintained  by 
each  owner  is  designed  to  fix  the  obligations  of  the  owners  forever 
without  reference  to  subsequent  change  in  ownership  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  division  lines,  then  a  twenty  years'  maintenance  of  a 
part  of  the  fence  would  justify  the  presumption  of  an  obligation  to 
maintain  it,  arising  by  an  £^reement  or  grant  in  respect  to  that 
part. 

But  such  a  construction  of  the  Fence  Act  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  indefensible.  The  subject  of  the  act  is  the  boundary  fence  of 
adjoining  lands  of  different  owners.  It  oblige  them  to  maintain  such 
a  fence  m  just  proportion,  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  or  determination 
of  the  township  committee.  When  one  of  two  such  adjoining  tracts 
is  subdivided  by  grant  so  that  the  boundary  of  the  granted  tract 
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adjoins  that  of  the  tract  undivided,  there  arises  a  new  subject  for  the 
operation  of  the  act,  viz.,  the  boundary  fence  of  adjoining  lands  of 
diflferent  owners.  And  since  the  act  requires  the  fixing  of  a  just  pro- 
portion of  fence  to  be  maintained,  it  is  plain  that  the  original  agree- 
ment or  determination  must  cease  to  operate,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  agreement  or  determination  in  respect  to  the  boundary  which 
remains  between  the  original  owners.  Any  other  construction  would 
be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  act,  and  would  produce  great  confu- 
sion and  injustice.  The  construction  does  no  violence  to  the  language 
of  the  act. 

The  result  is  that  the  continued  maintenance  for  any  length  of  time 
of  a  part  only  of  a  division  fence  must  be  deemed  to  be  referable,  in 
the  absence  of  proof  of  an  express  agreement,  to  an  agreement  or  an 
assignment  made  under  the  statute,  and  no  presumption  will  arise 
of  a  perpetual  obligation  to  maintain  that  portion  of  the  fence. 

This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  Adams  v.  Van  Alstyne,  vbi 
supra. 

The  construction  given  to  the  Fence  Act  harmonizes  with  the  view 
that  the  i^reement  of  adjoining  owners  respecting  division  of  the 
fence  between  them  may  be  by  parol.  Ivins  v.  Ackersorif  9  Vroom  220. 

The  contention  of  prosecutrix  that  defendant  Riegel  is  shown  by 
the  evidence  to  be  under  a  perpetual  obligation  to  maintain  the  fence 
which  was  divided  by  the  determination  of  the  township  committee 
cannot  prevail. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  lands  of  prosecutrix  and  Riegel  adjoin 
for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  perches.  The 
fence  which  the  committee  divided  extends  for  less  than  one  himdred 
and  eighteen  perches.  It  is  therefore  only  a  part  of  the  fence  which 
the  statute  requires  both  adjoining  owners  to  maintain.  The  proof 
that  Riegel  and  those  under  whom  he  claims  have  continuously,  and 
as  if  under  duty  to  do  so,  maintained  for  over  thirty  years  this  part 
of  the  fence,  does  not  establish  a  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement 
for  the  continued  maintenance  thereof. 

The  proofs  raise  only  a  presumption  that  previously  by  i^reement 
or  determination  the  whole  boundary  line  had  been  divided  and  the 
part  which  is  now  in  question  had  been  taken  by  or  assigned  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  now  Riegel's.  Nor  is  this  presumption  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  part  so  maintained  considerably  exceeds  the 
remainder  of  the  boundary  fence.  The  act  requires  each  owner  to 
make  and  amend  a  just  proportion  of  the  fence,  and  in  declaring  that 
it  shall  be  equally  divided  requires  regard  to  be  had  to  the  quantity 
of  fence  necessary,  and  other  conveniences  of  fencing. 

But  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  the  proofs  is  fatal  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  township  committee,  for  they  establish  either  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  Riegel  tract  to  make  and 
maintain  the  fence  in  Question  as  the  ^ust  proT)0'^inn  cf  the  whole 
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boundary  fence,  or  a  previous  determination  to  that  effect  under  the 
statutes.  In  either  case  the  committeemen  had  no  right  to  act. 

In  my  judgment,  jurisdiction  to  make  any  determination  in  respect 
to  this  fence  is  also  shown  not  to  exist  by  the  mere  proof  that  it  com- 
prises only  a  part  of  the  whole  division  fence  between  the  lands  of  the 
parties.  The  act  plainly  contemplates  a  division  of  the  whole  fence, 
and  neither  party  can  invoke  its  aid  to  divide  it  by  piecemeal. 


ARNOLD  V.  FEE. 

148  N.Y.  214.     1806. 

Appeal  from  judgment  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  fifth  judicial  department,  entered  upon  an  order  made  at  the 
June  Term,  1895,  which  aflSrmed  a  judgment  in  favor  of  defendants, 
entered  upon  a  decision  of  the  court  at  Special  Term,  sustaining  a 
demurrer  to  the  complaint. 

The  complaint  asks  judgment,  in  substance,  restraining  the  defend- 
ants from  using  a  certain  alley,  except  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
themselves  and  persons  having  legitimate  business  with  them,  or  the 
occupants  of  buildings  upon  the  premises.  From  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint,  it  appears  that  one  Ulrich,  owning  a  tract  of  land  upon 
North  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  con- 
veyed to  one  Hahn  a  portion  thereof  fronting  upon  Franklin  Street 
and  which  was  bounded  upon  its  northwesterly  side  by  an  alley  lead- 
ing from  Franklin  Street  to  what  were  known  as  the  Palace  Stables. 
The  northwesterly  boundary  line  extended  along  the  alley  for  98 
feet.  The  deed  of  conveyance  contained  the  grant  of  "the  privilege 
of  the  main  alley  leading  to  the  Palace  Stables,  so  called,  as  an  ease- 
ment for  ingress  and  egress  along  the  north  line  or  alley  line  of  the 
premises  hereby  deeded,  for  the  distance  of  ninety-eight  feet  west 
from  Franklin  Street  and  no  more  and  for  no  other  purpose."  About 
the  time  of  this  conveyance  to  Hahn,  Ulrich  conveyed  the  remainder 
of  the  tract  to  one  Perry  subject  to  the  easement  mentioned.  By 
various  mesne  conveyances,  the  premises  described  in  the  deed  to 
Hahn  have  been  conveyed  to  the  defendants  and  those  described  in 
the  deed  to  Perry  to  the  plaintiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  making  of 
these  deeds,  a  brick  house  stood  upon  the  property  conveyed  to 
Hahn,  some  distance  back  from  Franklin  Street,  with  its  north- 
westerly waU  upon  the  line  of  the  alley.  Upon  the  southerly  line  of 
the  alley  was  a  sidewalk,  and  a  door  opened  from  the  house  upon  it. 
This  sidewalk  led  to  the  Palace  Stables  and  was,  also,  used  by  the 
occupants  of  the  brick  house  for  the  purpose  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
their  premises.  Subsequently,  the  defendants  erected  an  addition 
to  the  house,  so  as  to  extend  it  to  Franklin  Street,  and  the  premises 
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were  used  as  a  restaurant,  or  beer  garden.  Later,  the  defendants 
built  upon  the  rear  thereof,  professedly  as  an  addition  to  the  restau- 
rant. The  complaint  then  charges  that  the  defendants  changed  the 
purposes  for  which  the  premises  were  used;  that  they  intended  to 
convert  the  same  into  a  farmers'  hotel  and  to  make  of  the  structure 
added  to  the  rear  of  the  original  building  a  bam,  or  stable,  for  the 
accommodation  of  hotel  customers;  that  the  defendants  claimed  the 
right  to  use  the  whole  of  the  alley  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  car- 
riages and  wagons  to  said  bam  or  stable,  and  that  such  threatened 
use  of  the  alley  would  damage  the  plaintiffs,  who  maintained  upon 
their  premises  large  and  valuable  building?  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
bling horses  and  storing  vehicles  and  which  their  customers  reach 
by  passing  along  the  alley  from  Franklin  Street. 

The  defendants  demurred  to  the  complaint,  for  insufl5ciency  of 
facts  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action,  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained 
at  Special  Term.  Upon  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  General  Term, 
the  interlocutory  judgment  entered  in  favor  of  the  defendants  was 
afl&rmed.  The  plaintiffs  now  appeal  to  this  court;  the  General  Term 
having  certified  the  case  to  be  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  render 
a  decision  by  us  desirable. 

Gbat,  J.  The  dispute  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants  is 
over  the  true  construction  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  langu^e  of 
the  grant  in  the  deed  to  Hahn,  the  defendants'  predecessor  in  title, 
whereby  an  easement  in  the  alleyway  was  reserved  to  the  grantee. 
The  grant  is  of  "the  privilege  of  the  main  alley  leading  to  the  Palace 
Stables,  so  called,  as  an  easement  for  ingress  and  egress  along  the 
north  line  or  alley  line  of  the  premises  hereby  deeded,  for  the  distance 
of  ninety-eight  feet  west  from  Franklin  Street  and  no  more  and  for 
no  other  purpose."  We  are  asked  to  construe  this  grant  as  one 
merely  of  the  privil^e  to  use  the  sidewalk  of  the  alleyway  for  ingress 
and  egress  along  the  line  of  defendants'  property,  and  to  hold  that  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  the  user  is  prohibited  and  would  cause  an 
extinguishment  of  the  privilege  or  easement.  The  request  assumes, 
and  such  is  the  argument,  that  with  the  grant  of  the  privilege  runs 
some  limitation  upon  its  enjoyment.  This  limitation  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  description  of  the  privilege,  commencing  with  the  words 
"as  an  easement  for  ingress  and  egress,  etc."  These  "additional 
words,"  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  terms  them,  seem  to 
furnish  some  ground  for  his  argument;  but,  in  our  judgment,  they 
cannot  be  so  narrowly  construed  without  importing  into  the  lan- 
guage employed  an  element  of  intention,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  apparent  general  purpose  of  the  grant  and  which  the  situation 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  seems  rather  to  deny.  These  words  rather 
emphasize  an  intention  of  the  original  grantor  that,  while  the  alley- 
way might  be  used  by  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement,  that  use 
should  be  confined  to  the  purpose  of  passage  to  and  from  Franklin 
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Street  and  to  the  extent  that  it  might  be  needed  by  the  property 
bordering  upon  the  way. 

The  language,  in  which  the  grant  of  the  privilege  of  the  alleyway 
is  couched,  is  of  too  general  a  nature  to  warrant  the  construction  that 
the  use  was  to  be  restricted  to  any  particular  mode  of  ingress  or 
egress.  The  words  ingress  and  egress  are  as  applicable  to  the  pas- 
sage of  horses  and  carriages,  as  they  are  to  the  passage  of  foot 
passengers.  The  alleyway  extended  from  Franklin  Street  to  a  point 
in  the  rear  of  the  defendants'  property  and  the  concluding  words  of 
the  grant,  ''and  no  more  and  for  no  other  purpose,"  have  obvious 
reference  to  the  extent  in  length  of  the  alleyway,  which  should  be 
properly  available  to  the  defendants  for  the  use  of  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  ingress  and  egress. 

Nothing  in  the  language  of  this  grant  conveys  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tended limitation  upon  the  existence  and  continuance  of  the  privi- 
lege, in  the  event  that  the  defendants  should  change  the  character 
or  uses  of  their  property  bordering  thereupon;  so  long  as  the  alley- 
way is  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose  as  before,  that  is  to  say,  in 
order  to  pass  to  and  from  Franldin  Street.  The  cases  of  AUan  v. 
Gamme,  11  Ad.  &  E.  759,  and  Henning  v.  Bumel,  8  Exch.  R.  187,  to 
which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  refers,  are  not  authorities 
which  conflict  with  the  construction  which  we  think  should  be  given 
to  the  language  of  this  grant.  The  former  case  related  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  right  of  way  to  a  stable  and  the  loft  over  the  same  and  the 
space  under  the  loft,  then  used  as  a  woodhouse.  Lord  Denman,  who 
delivered  the  opinion,  said:  "The  present  case  does  not,  however, 
depend  upon  the  mode  of  using  the  way,  but  upon  the  le^  effect  of 
the  reservation.  Upon  that  we  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  terms 
of  this  deed,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  have  the  right  of  way 
claimed,  but  that  he  is  to  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  way  to  a  place 
which  should  be  in  the  same  predicament  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
making  the  deed."  In  the  other  case  of  Henning  v.  Bumei,  the  grant 
was  of  a  way  to  a  dwelling  house,  coach  houses  and  stables,  and  the 
question  was  whether  the  defendant  was  justified  in  using  the  way 
to  reach  a  certain  field.  In  each  case,  a  limitation  was  imposed,  with 
respect  to  the  privilege  of  the  way,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
present  case;  where  the  grant  is  without  any  other  limitation  than 
a  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  alley  for  the  purposes  of  ingress  and 
egress.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  whether,  if  the  privilege  is  to 
use  a  way  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose,  as  in  the  English  cases, 
the  privilege  might  lawfully  be  extended  to  accomplish  other  pur- 
poses, though  not  effecting  a  change  in  the  mode  of  use  of  the  way. 
That  is  not  this  case.  We  have  here  a  case  where  the  defendants  are 
entitled  to  an  easement  in  the  alleyway  and  subject  to  which  the 
plaintiffs  became  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  property.  In  the  general 
language,  in  which  the  easement  was  granted,  we  find  no  limitation 
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upon  the  use  of  the  way,  in  so  far  as  it  is  for  ingress  and  egress.  The 
ea^ment  cannot  be  extinguished  by  changes  in  the  uses  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  defendants'  property,  by  reason  of  which  the  passage- 
way may  be  more  frequently  used  by  foot  passengers,  as  well  as  by 
horses  and  vehicles,  without  importing  into  the  language  of  the  grant 
a  meaning  which  the  words,  standing  by  themselves,  do  not  convey. 
That  we  could  not  do  without  disregarding  a  principle  of  construc- 
tion, which  regards  everything  as  passing  by  a  grant  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  reasonable  enjoyment. 

We  think  the  judgment  appealed  from  should  be  aflSrmed,  with 
costs;  with  leave,  however,  to  the  plaintiffs  to  amend  their  complaint, 
if  so  advised,  within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the 
order  upon  our  remittitur. 

All  concur,  except  Vann,  J.,  not  sitting. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Note.  —  See,  accord^  Abbott  v.  BuUer,  59  N.H.  317;  Perth  Amboy 
Co,  V.  Ryan,  68  N.J.  L.  474;  Benner  v.  Junker,  190  Pa.  42i;Newcomen 
V.  Coulson,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  D.  133.  Cf.  Wood  v.  Saunders,  L.  R.  10  Ch. 
App.  582. 


PARKS  V.  BISHOP. 

120  Mass.  340.     1870. 

Bill  in  equity  alleging  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  fee 
in  the  soil  and  of  a  right  of  way  in  a  passageway  leading  from  Pur- 
chase Street  by  land  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  a  shop  of  the  defendant, 
which  adjoined  the  rear  of  a  store  of  the  defendant  on  Atlantic 
Avenue;  and  praying  that  the  defendant  might  be  restrained  from 
using  the  way  as  appurtenant  to  the  land  on  which  that  store  was 
built,  or  for  the  purpose  of  passing,  or  of  carrying  merchandise  or 
other  things,  between  that  store  and  Purchase  Street.  The  answer 
alleged  that  the  defendant  had  acquired  a  right  to  such  use  by 
adverse  possession. 

Hearing  before  Wells,  J.,  who  ordered  an  injunction  to  issue,  and 
reserved  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  full  court,  upon  a 
report,  the  material  part  of  which  is  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Gray,  C.J.  The  report  of  the  judge,  before  whom  this  case  was 
heard  in  the  first  instance,  states  the  facts  proved  at  the  hearing,  and 
his  decision  that  the  use  of  the  way  in  question  by  the  defendant,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  complained  of,  was  not  justified  by 
any  right  acquired  by  Lakin  (under  whom  the  defendant  claims) 
through  the  use  of  the  way  by  him  as  stated  in  the  report,  and  that  an 
injunction  should  issue,  subject  to  the  revision  and  determination  of 
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the  full  court  upon  the  question,  among  others,  ''whether  Lakin, 
upon  the  facts  stated,  had  acquired  such  a  right  of  way  as  to  consti 
tute  a  good  defence."  The  report,  being  on  the  equity  side  of  th 
court,  submits  to  our  revision  all  inferences  of  fact,  as  well  as  conclu« 
sions  of  law.  Wright  v.  Wright,  13  Allen,  207,  209;  Stockbridge  Iron 
Co.  V.  Hudson  Iron  Co.,  102  Mass.  45,  47. 

When  a  right  of  way  to  certain  land  exists  by  adverse  use  and 
enjoyment  only,  although  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  for  a 
single  purpose  will  not  prove  a  right  of  way  for  other  purposes,  yet 
proof  that  it  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  covering  every  pur- 
pose required  by  the  dominant  estate,  in  its  then  condition,  is  evi- 
dence from  which  may  be  inferred  a  right  to  use  the  way  for  all  pur- 
poses which  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  use  of  that  estate 
while  substantially  in  the  same  condition.  Ballard  y.  Dyson,  1  Taunt. 
279.  Cowling  v.  Higginson,  4  M.  &  W.  245.  Dare  v.  Heathcote,  25 
L.  J.  (N.  S.)  Exch.  245.  WiUiams  v.  James,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  577.  Sloan 
V.  HoUiday,  30  L.  T.  (N.S.)  757.  But  if  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  dominant  estate  are  substantially  altered  —  as  in  the  case  of 
a  way  to  carry  ofif  wood  from  wild  land,  which  is  afterwards  culti- 
vated and  built  upon;  or  of  a  way  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  a 
farm,  which  is  afterwards  turned  into  a  manufactory  or  divided  into 
building  lots  —  the  right  of  way  cannot  be  used  for  new  purposes, 
required  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  property,  and  imposing  a 
greater  burden  upon  the  servient  estate.  Atvxiter  v.  Bodfish,  11  Gray, 
150.  Willes,  J.,  in  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  582.  Wimbledon  Commons  v.  Dixon, 
1  Ch.  D.  362. 

In  the  present  case,  the  report  states  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  Lakin  had,  in  the  shop  abutting  upon  the  passageway  in  ques- 
tion, a  steam  engine,  which  was  driven  by  boilers  in  the  larger  build- 
ing on  the  lot  behind,  and  was  used  for  operating  the  machinery  in 
that  building,  the  three  stories  of  which  were  respectively  occupied 
for  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  carriage  shop,  and  a  paint  shop;  that  there 
was  a  door  in  the  wall  between  the  two  buildings,  which  was  con- 
stantly used  for  the  purpose  of  passing  between  them  through  the 
engine  room  and  over  the  passageway;  that  the  space  in  the  passage- 
way was  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  setting  tires  upon 
wheels,  in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  shop;  that  all  the  coal  for 
use  under  the  boilers  was  brought  in  through  the  passs^way,  and 
deposited  in  the  basement  or  cellar  under  the  engine  room,  until  used 
in  the  regular  course  of  business;  and  that  the  way  was  used  gener- 
ally as  a  back  entrance  or  thoroughfare,  as  convenience  required,  in 
connection  with  the  shops  occupied  by  Lakin,  without  question  or 
objection,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

These  facts  appear  to  the  court  to  justify  and  require  the  conclu- 
sion that  Lakin  had  acquired  by  prescription  a  right  of  way  for  all 
purposes  reasonably  necessary  for  a  manufactory  upon  the  two  lots^ 
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and  which,  upon  the  buildings  being  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuill 
for  a  manufactory  and  storehouse,  he  was  entitled  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  goods  into  the  smaller  building  abutting  upon  th( 
passageway,  to  be  thence  hoisted  up  into  the  larger  building,  foi 
storage  and  use  therein;  that  there  has  been  no  substantial  alteration 
in  the  condition  or  character  of  the  dominant  estate,  and  no  change, 
except  in  degree,  in  the  exercise  of  the  easement,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  defendant  has  not  exceeded  his  rights  in  the  use  of  the 
pass^eway.  Bill  dismissed. 

Note.  —  In  Cowling  v.  Higginson,  4  M.  &  W.  245,  the  question 
was  as  to  the  extent  of  an  easement  gained  by  adverse  use.  Pabke, 
B.,  said  that  if  it  was  shown  that  the  defendant  had  used  the  way 
whenever  he  required  it,  it  was  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might 
infer  a  general  right.  ''You  must  generalize  to  some  extent/' 


HOWELL  V.  KING. 

1  Mod.  190.     1674. 

Trespass,  for  driving  cattle  over  the  plaintiff's  ground.  The  case 
was,  A  has  a  way  over  B's  ground  to  Black-Acre,  and  drives  his 
beasts  over  B's  ground  to  Black-Acre,  and  then  to  another  place 
lying  beyond  Black-Acre.  And,  Whether  this  was  lawful  or  no?  was 
the  question,  upon  a  demurrer. 

It  was  urged.  That  when  his  beasts  were  at  Black-Acre,  he  might 
drive  them  whither  he  would. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  said.  That  by  this  means  the  defendant 
might  purchase  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres  adjoining  to  Black- 
Acre,  to  which  he  prescribes  to  have  a  way;  by  which  means  tb  ; 
plaintiff  would  lose  the  benefit  of  his  land:  and  that  o  prescription 
presupposed  a  grant,  and  ought  to  be  continued  according  to  the 
intent  of  its  original  creation. 

The  whole  Court  agreed  to  this.  —  And  judgment  was  given  for 
the  plaintiff. 


WILLIAMS  V.  JAMES. 

L.  R.  2  C.  P.  677.     1867. 

Declaration  for  trespass  to  land. 

Fifth  plea,  that  one  Ann  Morgan  was  owner  in  fee  of  certain  land, 
and  was  entitled  by  immemorial  user  to  a  right  of  way  over  the  plain- 
tiff's land,  on  foot,  and  with  wagons,  carts,  and  horses,  to  a  publ'^* 
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highway  from  her  said  land,  for  the  more  convenient  occupation 
thereof;  that  Ann  Morgan  demised  this  land  with  its  appurtenances 
to  one  Jenkins;  and  that  the  alleged  trespasses  were  the  use  of  the 
right  of  way  by  the  defendant,  as  the  servant  of  Jenkins. 

Issue  and  new  assignment  of  excess  in  the  user  of  the  way. 

At  the  trial  before  Pigott,  B.,  at  the  spring  assizes  for  Monmouth- 
shire, the  following  facts  were  proved :  Ann  Morgan  was  owner  in  fee 
of  a  field  called  the  Nine  Acre  Field,  and  of  two  other  fields  adjoining, 
called  Parrott's  land.  These  three  fields  were  in  the  occupation  of  R. 
Jenkins.  There  was  from  time  immemorial  a  right  of  way  on  foot, 
and  for  wagons,  carts,  and  horses,  from  the  Nine  Acre  Field  over  the 
plaintiff's  land  to  a  public  highway.  There  was  no  right  of  way  over 
the  plaintiff's  land  from  Parrott's  land.  In  the  summer  of  1866, 
Jenkins  mowed  the  Nine  Acre  Field  and  Parrott's  land,  and  stacked 
all  the  hay  upon  the  Nine  Acre  Field.  In  September,  1866,  Jenkins 
sold  the  hay  to  the  defendant,  who  carted  it  over  the  plaintiff's  land 
to  the  highway,  which  was  the  alleged  trespass. 

The  jury  found,  first,  that  there  was  an  immemorial  right  of  way 
from  the  Nine  Acre  Field  to  the  highway;  secondly,  that  the  stacking 
of  the  hay  was  done  honestly,  and  not  to  gpt  the  way  further  on; 
thirdly,  that  there  was  no  excess  in  the  user  of  the  way  by  the 
defendant,  apart  from  the  question  of  defendant's  right  to  cart  the 
hay  grown  on  Parrott's  lajid  over  the  plaintiff's  land;  plaintiff's 
Parrott's  land  hay  could  not  be  legally  carried  over  the  fifthly,  if 
land,  then  damages  403. 

PiGOTT,  B.,  directed  a  verdict  for  40«.  to  be  entered  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  leave  to  the  defendant  to  move  to  enter  the  verdict 
for  him. 

BoviLL,  C.J.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  which  depend  upon  user, 
the  right  acquired  must  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  enjoyment 
which  is  proved.  When  a  right  of  way  to  a  piece  of  land  is  proved, 
then  that  is,  unless  something  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  right  of  way 
for  all  purposes  according  to  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  use  to  which 
that  land  might  be  applied  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  grant.  Such 
a  right  cannot  be  increased  so  as  to  affect  the  servient  tenement  by 
imposing  upon  it  any  additional  burthen.  It  is  also  clear,  according 
to  the  authorities,  that  where  a  person  has  a  right  of  way  over  one 
piece  of  land  to  another  piece  of  land,  he  can  only  use  such  right  in 
order  to  reach  the  latter  place.  He  cannot  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
going  elsewhere.  In  most  cases  of  this  sort  the  question  has  been 
whether  there  was  a  bona  fide  or  a  mere  coloiurable  use  of  the  right  of 
way.  That  was  the  question  in  Skull  v.  Glenisterj  and  on  which  the 
case  was  ultimately  decided.  This  question  is  excluded  here  by  the 
finding  of  the  jury. 

With  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  land  was  used,  it  is 
agreed  on  both  sides  that  that  question  was  raised  and  discussed  at 
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the  trial,  and  the  question  whether  there  had  been  any  excess  in  the 
user  of  the  right  of  way,  and  also  the  question  of  the  bona  fdes  of 
Jenkins  in  stacking  the  hay,  were  left  to  the  jury.  The  question 
therefore,  of  what  was  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  use  of  the  land, 
was  practically  left  to  the  jury.  They  found  that  Jenkins  acted  hon- 
estly, and  that  is  equivalent  to  finding  that  what  had  been  done  was 
done  in  the  ordinaiy  and  reasonable  use  of  the  land  to  which  the 
right  of  way  was  ckdmed,  and  in  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  use  of 
the  right  of  way  itself.  It  was  for  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  there 
had  been  some  excess  of  user  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  as  by 
showing  that  the  user  of  the  right  of  way  was  only  colourable,  or  that 
the  Nine  Acre  Field  was  used  for  purposes  other  than  those  included 
in  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  use  of  the  land.  The  finding  of  the 
jury  excludes  both  these  questions.  In  considering  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  jury  must  have  had  to  consider  whether  any 
additional  burthen  had  been  cast  upon  the  servient  tenement.  This 
was  a  necessary  element  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  in  decid- 
ing whether  there  had  been  only  an  ordinary  and  reasonable  use  of 
the  land  in  question.  If  no  additional  burthen  was  cast  upon  the 
servient  tenement  the  jury  might  well  find  that  there  had  been  only 
the  ordinary  and  reasonable  use  of  the  right  of  way.  On  the  whole, 
the  right  of  way  being  established,  and  the  plaintiff  not  showing  any 
excess  in  the  user,  I  think  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  the  verdict, 
and  this  rule  must  therefore  be  made  absolute. 


McCULLOUGH  v.  BROAD  EXCHANGE  CO. 

101  N.Y.  App.  Div.  666.     1905. 

Laughlin,  J.  The  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  forfeiting 
and  extinguishing  the  easement  of  the  defendant.  The  Broad  Ex- 
change Company,  for  ingress  and  egress  through  an  alleyway  from 
its  premises,  formerly  known  as  No.  52  Exchange  Place,  over  an  open 
area  and  plaintiffs'  premises  to  Beaver  Street.  The  easement  was 
granted  in  a  partition  deed  bearing  date  the  20th  day  of  June,  1879, 
which  embraced  premises  Nos.  38,  40,  42  and  52  Exchange  Place, 
Nos.  25,  27  and  29  William  Stneet,  and  51  and  53  Beaver  Street,  and 
the  buildings  and  premises  in  the  rear.  The  defendant,  The  Broad 
Exchange  Company,  has  succeeded  to  the  title  to  the  premises  No.  52 
Exchange  Place  and  the  building  in  the  rear  thereof,  and  the  plain- 
tiffs own  the  premises  Nos.  51  and  53  Beaver  Street.  The  easement 
related  to  an  irregular  open  area  in  the  interior  of  the  block  inclosed 
by  the  premises  partitioned,  all  of  which  abutted  thereon,  and  to  a 
covered  alleyway  ten  feet  in  width  over  the  premises  51  Beaver 
Street  connecting  the  open  area  with  Beaver  Street.  It  was  expressly 
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covenanted  'Hhat  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  the  property" 
partitioned  and  conveyed  the  open  area  ''shall  be  forever  left  as  an 
open  space,  and  shall  be  unencumbered  by  any  erection  (except  such 
walks  as  now  cross  the  same),  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  and  air 
and  ingress  to  and  egress  from  all  the  premises  herein  described;  said 
open  spaces  as  they  now  exist  shall  be  maintained  in  good  order  and 
kept  in  cleanly  condition  at  the  joint  and  equal  expense  of  all  parties 
hereto/'  and  that  the  covenant  should  be  held  to  be  a  covenant  run- 
ning with  the  land.  The  covenant  with  respect  to  the  alley  is  that  it 
''shall  forever  be  left  open  to  the  present  height  of  the  same,  as  a 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  property 
hereinbefore  conveyed  and  partitioned."  It  appears  that  at  the  time 
the  partition  deed  was  executed  there  were  two  low  brick  buildings 
on  the  premises  known  as  No.  52  Exchange  Place,  the  one  fronting 
on  the  street  covering  the  lot  to  the  depth  of  107  feet  and  the  one  in 
the  rear  being  34  feet  in  width,  covering  the  lot  within  a  few  inches, 
and  116  feet  in  length.  Both  of  these  were  office  buildings.  Prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  action  the  defendant.  The  Broad  Exchange 
Company,  became  the  owner  of  four  lots  known  as  Nos.  44,  46,  48 
and  50  Exchange  Place  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of  its  premises 
No.  52  Exchange  Place,  having  an  aggregate  frontage  of  about  89 
feet  and  6  inches  and  extending  in  depth  102  feet  and  4  inches,  and 
of  several  irregular  lots  adjoining  No.  52  Exchange  Place  on  the  west 
known  as  Nos.  54  and  56  Exchange  Place  and  Nos.  25, 27, 29, 31  and 
33  Broad  Street,  having  an  aggregate  frontage  on  Exchange  Place  of 
about  124  feet  and  9  inches  and  of  106  feet  and  8  inches  on  Broad 
Street.  None  of  these  lots  except  said  No.  52  Exchange  Place  was 
embraced  in  the  partition  deed  or  had  appurtenant  to  it  any  right  or 
interest  in  the  covenants  or  easements  mentioned  in  the  partition 
deed.  These  several  lots  together  formed  practically  a  paraUelogram 
236  feet  long  on  Exchange  Place  and  106  feet  wide  on  Broad  Street 
with  the  addition  of  the  lot  about  34  feet  wide  by  116  feet  deep  in 
the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  parallelogrstm,  it  being  the  lot  in  the  rear 
of  No.  52  Exchange  Place  and  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ease- 
ment in  connection  therewith  and  for  brevity  in  the  opinion  it  will  be 
deemed  part  of  and  referred  to  as  No.  52  Exchai]^  Place.   The 
Broad  Exchange  Company  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  and  after 
acquiring  title  to  these  lots  and  about  the  1st  day  of  May,  1900,  it 
caused  plans  to  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  single  office  building 
thereon,  twenty  stories  in  height  with  front  entrances  on  Broad 
Street  and  Exchange  Place  and  a  door  in  the  rear  opening  upon  that 
part  of  the  premises  which  was  dominant  to  the  easement  upon  the 
rear  courtyard  or  open  space  referred  to  in  the  said  partition  deed. 
This  building  was  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  about  seven 
thousand  occupants,  and  was  to  have  eighteen  passei^er  elevators 
and  a  common  heating  and  power  plant  for  all.  The  building  was 
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constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  by  the  defendant  George  A. 
Fuller  Company  for  the  Broad  Exchange  Company,  and  prior  to  the 
trial  of  the  action  it  was  completed  and  opened  for  the  reception  and 
occupation  of  tenants.  The  boiler  and  machinery  for  heating  the 
building  and  operating  the  elevators  are  in  that  part  of  the  premises 
appurtenant  to  the  easement,  but  the  heat  and  power  are  distributed 
into  those  parts  of  the  building  beyond  the  lines  of  the  original  lot 
No.  52  Exchange  Place,  which  alone  was  dominant  to  the  easement. 
It  is  found  by  the  court  that  the  building  was  erected  without  regard 
to  the  lines  of  lot  No.  52  Exchange  Place,  and  that  it  was  designed  as 
one  concrete  structure  with  connecting  halls  and  stairways  through- 
out, and  with  interdependent  relations  between  its  various  parts. 
The  office  space  in  that  part  of  the  building  standing  upon  the  lot 
formerly  known  as  No.  52  Exchange  Place  constitutes  only  one  fifth 
of  the  entire  office  space  of  the  building.  The  average  consumption 
of  coal  for  the  generation  of  heat  and  power  in  the  building  is  between 
twenty  and  twenty-three  tons  per  day.  When  the  building  was 
planned  it  was  intended  that  the  coal  should  be  brought  in  through 
this  alley  and  across  the  open  area  and  transmitted  to  the  furnace 
room  through  coal  chutes,  and  this  course  has  been  taken.  The  ashes 
from  the  furnace  were  designed  to  be  and  are  removed  over  the  area- 
way  and  through  the  alley.  Each  of  the  eighteen  passenger  elevators 
r.ffords  access  to  any  part  of  the  building,  and  eight  of  them  are 
entirely  upon  the  original  dominant  lot  and  seven  others  are  partly 
over  it.  The  waste  paper,  sweepings  and  refuse  from  the  entire  office 
building  are  deposited  in  bins  near  the  door  opening  into  the  open 
area  referred  to  and  removed  via  the  alley.  Employees  and  tenants 
of  all  parts  of  the  building  may  use  the  doorway  opening  upon  the 
area  at  will  for  passing  out  to  Beaver  Street  or  to  the  building  from 
Beaver  Street,  and  some  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  using  the  area  and  alley.  The  trial  court  has  found 
that  by  thus  constructing  and  using  the  office  building  the  appellant 
owner  has  ''so  materially  changed  the  condition  of  the  originally 
dominant  tenement  as  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  servitude  upon 
the  servient  tenement  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  to  subject  the  servient 
tenement  to  the  service  of  premises  other  than  the  premises  originally 
dominant."  .  .  . 

Where  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  use  of  the  easement  is,  as  here, 
unrestricted,  the  use  by  the  dominant  tenement  might,  of  course, 
be  enlarged  or  changed  {Allan  v.  Gomme,  11  Ad.  &  El.  759;  Arnold  v. 
Fee,  148  N.Y.  214;  Gillespie  v.  Weinberg,  Id.  238;  Dand  v.  Kingscote, 
6  M.  4  W.  173;  Sloan  v.  HoUiday,  30  L.  T.  Rep.  [N.S.]  757) ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  not  subject  the  servient  tene- 
ment to  servitude  or  use  in  connection  with  other  premises  to  which 
the  easement  is  not  appurtenant.  WiJUama  v.  Jamee,  L.  R.  2  C.  P. 
577.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  although  the  appellant  as  owner 
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of  the  dominant  tenement  might  have  lawfully  devoted  it  to  a  use 
that  would  have  authorized  and  required  a  greater  burden  on  this 
easement  and  right  of  way  than  has  now  been  imposed,  yet  the  ten- 
ants of  those  parts  of  the  building  not  erected  upon  the  premises  No. 
52  Exchange  Place  have  no  right  to  use  the  easement  and  the  owner 
has  no  right  to  enlarge  the  use  of  the  easement  for  the  benefit  of  those 
parts  of  his  office  building  which  are  upon  premises  other  than  the 
dominant  tenement.  This  applies  to  the  removal  of  ashes,  sweepings 
and  refuse  as  well  as  to  bringbog  coal.  It  is  not  needful  to  inquire 
whether  the  owner  of  the  dominant  premises  might  establish  thereon 
a  plant  for  developing  heat,  light  or  power  and  transmitting  the  same 
to  other  premises  for  hire  and  thus  subject  the  right  of  way  to  a  more 
extensive  use  than  that  to  which  it  is  now  put.   That  might  be  a 
question  of  law  and  it  might  be  a  question  of  fact  depending  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  use.  WiUiamsY.  James,  supra.  The  case  is  not 
analogous  to  the  present  situation.  The  coal  and  the  heat  and  power 
generated  thereby  are  used  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
tenement  and  adjacent  premises  of  the  appellant  owner.   It  is  no 
different  in  principle  than  if  there  were  separate  power  plants  and 
the  coal  was  passed  over  the  dominant  tenements  for  use  on  the 
other  premises  which  the  appellant  clearly  would  have  no  right  to  do. 
SkvU  V.  Glenister,  16  C.  B.  [N.S.]  81 ;  Davenport  v.  Lamsan,  38  Mass. 
[21  Pick.]  72;  Webster  v.  Bach,  Freem.  247;  Lawton  v.  Ward,  Ld. 
Raym.  76. 

Note.  —  This  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
184  N.Y.  592. 


BAKEMAN  v.  TALBOT. 

31  N.Y.  366.     1865. 

The  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity  to  establish  a  right  of 
way  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  over  the  land  of  the  defendant,  and  to 
enjoin  the  latter  from  continuing  certain  fences  which  he  had  erected, 
and  to  compel  him  to  remove  them.  A  farm,  of  which  the  premises 
owned  by  the  plaintiff  and  those  owned  by  the  defendant  are  par- 
cels, embracing  a  certain  lot  No.  179,  was  formerly  owned  by  one  De 
Groot,  who  died  intestate  in  1838,  leaving  children,  to  whom  the 
land  descended.  Partition  was  made  between  them  by  suit  in  chan- 
cery in  the  year  1839.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  to 
m^e  partition  divided  the  farm  into  several  smeJler  lots,  and  al- 
lotted the  one  numbered  12  to  the  party  under  whom  the  plaintiff 
derived  title  by  a  subsequent  conveyance.  Lots  numbers  9, 10,  and 
11  were  set  off  to  parties  under  whom  the  defendant  subsequently 
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acquired  title.  The  four  lots  were  wood  lots,  and  lay  adjoining  each 
other,  and  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  northerly  line  of  the 
original  faun,  the  plaintiff's  being  the  easternmost  of  the  four  lots. 
There  is  a  public  highway  running  westerly  of  the  lots.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners  (which  was  confirmed  by  the  court)  contains 
the  following  provision:  "The  right  of  way  or  passage  is  reserved  to 
the  said  heirs  respectively,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  from  the 
highway,  near  the  west  line  of  said  lot  number  179,  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  north  line  of  the  farm  aforesaid,  and  extending  east 
along  the  north  line  of  said  farm  to  the  extreme  east  comer  of  the 
wood  lots  aforesaid,  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  and  from  their  respec- 
tive wood  lots  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood  and  timber  there- 
from, or  for  any  other  purpose."  The  plaintiff's  lot  remained  unim- 
proved, but  the  defendant's  had  been  cleared  and  were  under  culti- 
vation. The  defendant,  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  had 
built  a  fence  between  his  easternmost  lot  and  the  plaintiff's  lot,  and 
also  fences  between  each  of  his  other  lots,  each  fence  running  quite 
to  his  northerly  line.  Two  of  the  fences  were  built  with  stakes,  "  with 
rails  to  slip  between  them  like  bars."  The  other  was  of  rails,  and  had 
what  is  called  in  the  case  a  "slip  gate"  at  the  northerly  end,  which 
was  the  place  he  passed,  so-  that  the  rails  could  be  taken  out  and 
turned  round,  and  so  that  the  plaintiff  could  pass  through.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  suit,  the  defendant  put  up  bars  on  the  lines 
of  three  of  the  lots.  The  plaintiff's  premises  being  a  wood  lot,  he  had 
no  occasion  to  use  the  reserved  passageway  except  at  long  intervals. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  defendant  ought  to  have  placed 
gates  at  the  place  of  passage,  but  this  the  defendant  refused  to  do, 
upon  which  the  plaintiff  threatened  to  leave  the  fences  down,  and 
the  defendant  threatened  him  with  personal  violence  if  he  should 
do  so. 

The  judge  (Hon.  Daniel  Pratt,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried 
without  a  jury),  after  stating  the  foregoing  particulars  as  conclusions 
of  fact,  determined,  that  although  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a 
right  of  passage  over  the  defendant's  land  at  the  place  indicated,  yet 
that  the  maintaining  the  fences  there  was  not  an  obstruction  which 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  have  removed.  Judgment  was  accord- 
ingly given  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  with  costs,  upon  which  the 
plaintiff  prosecuted  this  appeal. 

The  case  was  submitted  on  printed  points. 

Denio,  Ch.J.  No  question  is  made  but  that  the  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled to  a  right  of  way  or  passage  across  the  north  end  of  the  defend- 
ant's land.  The  extent  of  that  right,  and  the  duty  of  the  respective 
owners  towards  each  other,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  language  of 
the  reservation  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  plaintiff 
insists,  in  substance,  that  the  defendant  was  bound  to  keep  open  a 
narrow  road  or  lane  across  the  north  end  of  his  land,  or  if  he  will  not 
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do  this,  that  he  should,  at  least,  insert  swingmg  gates  in  his  fences 
which  might  be  opened  and  shut  with  ease  whenever  the  plaintiff  had 
occasion  to  pass.  What  the  defendant  did,  as  I  understand  the  testi- 
mony and  the  judge's  conclusions,  was  to  subdivide  his  land  in  the 
manner  which  he  found  convenient  for  its  occupation,  running  the 
fences  quite  to  his  northerly  line,  making  arrangements,  however,  at 
the  place  indicated  for  passage,  by  which  the  bars  or  rails  could  be 
readily  removed  and  conveniently  replaced  when  the  plaintiff  should 
have  occasion  to  go  through.  This  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  less 
beneficial  to  the  plaintiff  than  either  a  clear  space  like  a  common 
road,  or  a  series  of  gates  which  could  be  opened  and  shut  like  doors. 
But  it  would  be  much  less  onerous  to  the  defendant,  who,  upon  the 
plaintiff's  position,  would  have  to  forego  the  use  of  a  considerable 
strip  of  land,  and,  in  addition,  to  build  a  lateral  fence  across  the 
whole  north  end  of  the  premises,  or  to  incur  considerable  expense  in 
erecting  gates.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  defendant's  position  presents 
the  more  reasonable  view  of  the  case.  The  main  object  of  the  reser- 
•\  ation  in  the  commissioner's  report  was  to  enable  those  of  the  pro- 
prietors who  should  become  the  owners  of  the  lots  most  remote  from 
the  highway  to  go  upon  and  pass  over  the  land  of  the  others  situated 
between  them  and  the  highway,  without  committing  a  trespass,  and 
to  define  the  direction  of  such  passs^.  We  are  not  to  intend  that  it 
was  designed  to  make  the  burthen  unnecessarily  onerous.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  land  was  wholly  in  forest,  and  that  the  primary 
purpose  indicated  was  the  carrying  of  wood  and  tunber,  do  not  sug- 
gest  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughfare  like  a  highway,  or  an  unimpeded 
private  way.  If  the  passage  was  made  as  convenient  as  the  mode  of 
access  which  a  farmer  usually  provides  for  himself,  to  get  to  and  from 
his  wood  land,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  purposes  of  the  reservation 
would  be  confirmed.  De  Groot  formerly  possessed  the  whole  farm. 
It  was  about  to  be  subdivided  and  assigned  in  severalty  to  different 
owners.  It  would  be  improper  that  those  to  whom  back  lots  were 
assigned  should  be  precluded  from  getting  to  the  highway  except  by 
committing  a  trespass,  or  by  claiming  a  way  by  necessity,  a  right  but 
little  known  and  not  of  convenient  application.  Moreover  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  did  not  contemplate  a  constant  use  of  the  passage, 
but  only  such  an  occasional  use  as  the  resort  to  wood  land  would 
require,  and  such  as  the  plaintiff  has  since  exercised.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  the  plaintiff,  besides  owning  the  back  wood  lot, 
had  also  been  the  proprietor  of  the  intervening  cleared  land,  he  would 
have  foimd  it  necessary  or  thought  it  expedient  to  have  fenced  out  a 
lane,  or  have  erected  these  gates  for  his  use  in  passing  to  and  from  his 
timber  land,  and  if  he  would  not  have  done  so  it  is  unreasonable  to 
require  it  of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  certainly  has  no  right  to 
preclude  the  plaintiff  from  availing  himself  of  the  right  of  passage, 
or  to  render  the  exercise  of  that  right  unusually  or  unreasonably  diffi* 
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cult  or  burthensome.  I  think  he  is  not  shown  to  have  done  so.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  plaintiff's  lot  is  still  wood  land.  It 
may  remain  so  for  many  years;  but  it  may  be  cleared  up  and  culti- 
vated, and  have  buildings  erected  on  it  and  be  applied  to  such  uses  as 
to  require  constant  and  frequent  passage  between  it  and  the  high- 
way. There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  holding  that  the  present  ar- 
rangements are  suitable  and  sufficient  under  existing  circumstances; 
and  after  these  circimistances  have  changed,  and  the  question  shall 
arise  as  to  what  shall  then  be  proper,  to  determine  that  a  passage 
perpetually  open  or  a  system  of  gates  better  adapted  to  such  in- 
creased use  than  the  present  fences  and  bars,  shall  be  required  of  the 
defendant.  It  would  not  be  right  at  this  time  to  oblige  the  defendant 
to  furnish  facilities  for  a  state  of  affairs  which  may  never  arise^  or 
which  may  not  arise  until  some  remote  period.  The  doctrine  that  the 
facilities  for  passage,  where  a  private  right  of  way  exists,  are  to  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  place,  is  very  well  settled  by  authority.  HemphiU  v.  The  City  of 
Boston,  8  Cush.  195;  Cowling  v.  Higginson,  4  Mees.  &  Wels.  246. 
The  last  case  determines,  in  effect,  that  the  extent  of  the  privilege 
created  by  the  dedication  of  a  private  right  of  passage  depends  upon 
the  circumstances,  and  raises  a  question  for  the  determination  of  a 
jury.  If,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  I  felt  less  confidence  in  the 
conclusion  I  have  stated  than  I  do,  I  should  hold  the  question  had 
been  settled  by  the  judge  sitting  in  the  place  of  a  jury  in  a  manner 
that  we  could  not  disturb. 
The  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Hoyt  v.  Hart,  149  Cal.  722;  Tacoma  Safety 
Deposit  Co.  V.  Chicago,  247  111.  192  (owner  of  the  fee  of  land  subject 
to  a  public  easement  for  street  piuposes  may  excavate  beneath  the 
sidewalks  and  use  the  space  so  made) ;  Atkins  v.  Bordman,  2  Met. 
(Mass.)  457;  Thompson  v.  Germania  Life  Insurance  Co.,  97  Minn.  89; 
Dwross  V.  Singer,  22A  Pa.  573.  Cf.  Attorney-General  v.  Williams,  140 
Mass.  329. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
LICENSES. 


THOMAS  V.  SORRELL. 

Vaughaa,  330,  351. 

A  DISPENSATION  OF  license  properly  pasaeth  no  interest,  nor  alters 
or  transfers  property  in  any  thing,  but  only  makes  an  action  lawful^ 
which  without  it  had  been  unlawful.  As  a  Ucense  to  go  beyond  seas, 
to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  to  come  in  to  his  house,  are  only  actions, 
which  without  license,  had  been  unlawful. 

But  a  license  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  and  carry  away  the  deer 
killed  to  his  own  use,  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  a  man's  ground  and  to 
carry  it  away  the  next  day  after  to  his  own  use,  are  licenses  as  to  the 
acts  of  hunting  and  cutting  down  the  tree,  but  as  to  the  carrying 
away  of  the  deer  killed,  and  tree  cut  down,  they  are  grants. 


WOOD  V.  LEADBITTER. 

13  M.  A  W.  838.     1845. 

Alderson,  B.  This  was  an  action  tried  before  my  Brother  Rolfe 
at  the  sittings  after  last  Trinity  Term.  It  was  an  action  for  an  assault 
and  false  imprisonment.  The  plea  (on  which  alone  any  question  arose) 
was,  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  trespass  the  plaintiff  was  in  a 
certain  close  of  Lord  Eglintoun,  and  the  defendant,  as  the  servant  of 
Lord  Eglintoun,  and  by  his  command,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  plain- 
tiff in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  said  close,  using  no  unnecessary 
violence.  Replication,  that,  at  the  time  of  such  removal,  the  plaintiff 
was  in  the  said  close  by  the  leave  and  license  of  Lord  Eglintoun.  The 
leave  and  license  was  traversed  by  the  defendant,  and  issue  was 
joined  on  that  traverse.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  place  from 
which  the  plaintiff  was  removed  by  the  defendant  was  the  inclosure 
attached  to  and  surrounding  the  great  stand  on  the  Doncaster  race- 
course ;  that  Lord  Eglintoun  was  steward  of  the  races  there  in  the  year 
1843;' that  tickets  were  sold  in  the  town  of  Doncaster  at  one  guinea 
each,  which  were  understood  to  entitle  the  holders  to  come  into  the 
stand,  and  the  inclosure  surrounding  it,  and  to  remain  there  eveiy 
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day  durii]^  the  races.  These  tickets  were  not  signed  by  Lord  Eglin- 
toun,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  were  issued  with  his  privity. 
It  further  appeared,  that  the  plaintiff,  having  purchased  one  of  these 
tickets,  came  to  the  stand  durii]^  the  races  of  the  year  1843,  and  was 
there  or  in  the  inclosure  while  the  races  were  going  on,  and  while 
there,  and  during  the  races,  the  defendant,  by  the  order  of  Lord 
Eglintoun,  desired  him  to  depart,  and  gave  him  notice  that  if  he  did 
not  go  away,  force  would  be  used  to  turn  him  out.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  plaintiff  had  in  no  respect  misconducted  himself,  and 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  required  to  depart,  his  coming  upon  and 
remaining  in  the  inclosure  would  have  been  an  act  justified  by  his 
purchase  of  the  ticket.  The  plaintiff  refused  to  go,  and  thereupon 
the  defendant,  by  order  of  Lord  Eglintoun,  forced  him  out,  without 
returning  the  guinea,  using  no  imnecessary  violence. 

My  Brother  Rolfe,  in  directing  the  jury,  told  them,  that,  even 
assuming  the  ticket  to  have  been  sold  to  the  plaintiff  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Lord  Eglintoun,  still  it  was  lawful  for  Lord  E}glintoun,  without 
returning  the  guinea,  and  without  assigning  any  reason  for  what  he 
did,  to  order  the  plaintiff  to  quit  the  inclosure,  and  that,  if  the  jury 
were  satisfied  that  notice  was  given  by  Lord  E^glintoun  to  the  plain- 
tiff, requiring  him  to  quit  the  ground,  and  that,  before  he  was  forcibly 
removed  by  the  defendant,  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  during 
which  he  might  conveniently  have  gone  away,  then  the  plaintiff 
was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  on  the  place  in  question  by  the 
leave  and  license  of  Lord  EgKnUmn.  On  this  direction  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  In  last  Michaelmas  Term,  Mr.  Jervis 
obtained  a  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict  for  misdirection,  on  the 
ground,  that,  under  the  circumstances.  Lord  Eglintoun  must  be 
taken  to  have  given  the  plaintiff  leave  to  come  into  and  remain  in  the 
inclosure  during  the  races;  that  such  leave  was  not  revocable,  at  all 
events  without  returning  the  guinea;  and  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
removal,  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  inclosure  by  the  leave  and  license  of 
Lord  Eglintoun.  Cause  was  shewn  during  last  term,  and  the  question 
was  argued  before  my  Brothers  Parke  and  Rolfe  and  myself;  and 
on  account  of  the  conflicting  authorities  cited  in  the  argument,  we 
took  time  to  consider  pur  judgment,  which  we  are  now  prepared  to 
deliver. 

That  no  incorporeal  inheritance  affecting  land  can  either  be  cre- 
ated or  transferred  otherwise  than  by  deed,  is  a  proposition  so  well 
established,  that  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  cite  authorities  in  its 
support.  All  such  inheritances  are  said  emphatically  to  lie  in  grant, 
and  not  in  livery,  and  to  pass  by  mere  delivering  of  the  deed.  In  all 
the  authorities  and  text-books  on  the  subject,  a  deed  is  always  stated 
or  assimied  to  be  indispensably  requisite. 

And  although  the  older  authorities  speak  of  incorporeal  inherit- 
ances j  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  principle  does  not  depend  on 
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CHAPTER  III. 
LICENSES. 


THOMAS  V.  SORRELL. 

Vaushan,  330,  361. 

A  DISPENSATION  OF  license  properly  passeth  no  interest,  nor  alters 
or  transfers  property  in  any  thii^,  but  only  makes  an  action  lawf ul, 
which  without  it  had  been  unlawful.  As  a  license  to  go  beyond  seas, 
to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  to  come  in  to  his  house,  are  only  actions, 
which  without  license,  had  been  unlawful. 

But  a  license  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  and  carry  away  the  deer 
killed  to  his  own  use,  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  a  man's  ground  and  to 
carry  it  away  the  next  day  after  to  his  own  use,  are  licenses  as  to  the 
acts  of  hunting  and  cutting  down  the  tree,  but  as  to  the  carrying 
away  of  the  deer  killed,  and  tree  cut  down,  they  are  grants. 


WOOD  V.  LEADBITTER. 

13  M.  A  W.  838.     1845. 

Alderson,  B.  This  was  an  action  tried  before  my  Brother  Rolfe 
at  the  sittings  after  last  Trinity  Term.  It  was  an  action  for  an  assault 
and  false  imprisonment.  The  plea  (on  which  alone  any  question  arose) 
was,  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  trespass  the  plaintiff  was  in  a 
certain  close  of  Lord  Eglintoim,  and  the  defendant,  as  the  servant  of 
Lord  Elglintoun,  and  by  his  command,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  plain- 
tiff in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  said  close,  using  no  unnecessary 
violence.  Replication,  that,  at  the  time  of  such  removal,  the  plaintiff 
was  in  the  said  close  by  the  leave  and  license  of  Lord  Eglintoun,  The 
leave  and  license  was  traversed  by  the  defendant,  and  issue  was 
joined  on  that  traverse.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  place  from 
which  the  plaintiff  was  removed  by  the  defendant  was  the  inclosure 
attached  to  and  surrounding  the  great  stand  on  the  Doncaster  race- 
course ;  that  Lord  Eglintoim  was  steward  of  the  races  there  in  the  year 
1843;' that  tickets  were  sold  in  the  town  of  Doncaster  at  one  guinea 
each,  which  were  understood  to  entitle  the  holders  to  come  into  the 
stand,  and  the  inclosure  surrounding  it,  and  to  remain  there  every 
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day  during  the  races.  These  tickets  were  not  signed  by  Lord  Eglin- 
toun,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  were  issued  with  his  privity. 
It  further  appeared,  that  the  plaintiff,  having  purchased  one  of  these 
tickets,  came  to  the  stand  during  the  races  of  the  year  1843,  and  was 
there  or  in  the  inclosure  while  the  races  were  going  on,  and  while 
there,  and  during  the  races,  the  defendant,  by  the  order  of  Lord 
Eglintoun,  desired  him  to  depart,  and  gave  him  notice  that  if  he  did 
not  go  away,  force  would  be  used  to  turn  him  out.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  plaintiff  had  in  no  respect  misconducted  himself,  and 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  required  to  depart,  his  coming  upon  and 
remaining  in  the  inclosure  would  have  been  an  act  justified  by  his 
purchase  of  the  ticket.  The  plaintiff  refused  to  go,  and  thereupon 
the  defendant,  by  order  of  Lord  Eglintoun,  forced  him  out,  without 
returning  the  guinea,  using  no  imnecessary  violence. 

My  Brother  Rolfe,  in  directing  the  jury,  told  them,  that,  even 
assuming  the  ticket  to  have  been  sold  to  the  plaintiff  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Lord  Eglintoun,  still  it  was  lawful  for  Lord  Eglintoun,  without 
returning  the  guinea,  and  without  assigning  any  reason  for  what  he 
did,  to  order  the  plaintiff  to  quit  the  inclosure,  and  that,  if  the  jury 
were  satisfied  that  notice  was  given  by  Lord  Eglintoun  to  the  plain- 
tiff, requiring  him  to  quit  the  ground,  and  that,  before  he  was  forcibly 
removed  by  the  defendant,  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  during 
which  he  might  conveniently  have  gone  away,  then  the  plaintiff 
was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  on  the  place  in  question  hy  the 
leave  and  license  of  Lard  Eglintoun,  On  this  direction  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  In  last  Michaelmas  Term,  Mr.  Jervis 
obtained  a  rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict  for  misdirection,  on  the 
ground,  that,  under  the  circumstances.  Lord  Eglintoun  must  be 
taken  to  have  given  the  plaintiff  leave  to  come  into  and  remain  in  the 
inclosure  during  the  races;  that  such  leave  was  not  revocable,  at  all 
events  without  returning  the  guinea;  and  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
removal,  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  inclosure  by  the  leave  and  license  of 
Lord  E^intoun.  Cause  was  shewn  during  last  term,  and  the  question 
was  argued  before  my  Brothers  Parke  and  Rolfe  and  myself;  and 
on  account  of  the  conflicting  authorities  cited  in  the  argument,  we 
took  time  to  consider  pur  judgment,  which  we  are  now  prepared  to 
deliver. 

That  no  incorporeal  inheritance  affecting  land  can  either  be  cre- 
ated or  transferred  otherwise  than  by  deed,  is  a  proposition  so  well 
established,  that  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  cite  authorities  in  its 
sui)port.  All  such  inheritances  are  said  emphatically  to  lie  in  grants 
and  not  in  livery,  and  to  pass  by  mere  delivering  of  the  deed.  In  all 
the  authorities  and  text-books  on  the  subject,  a  deed  is  always  stated 
or  assumed  to  be  indispensably  requisite. 

And  although  the  older  authorities  speak  of  incorporeal  inherit- 
ances, yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  principle  does  not  depend  on 
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the  quality  of  interest  granted  or  transferred,  but  on  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter:  a  right  of  common,  for  instance,  which  is  a  profit 
k  prendre,  or  a  right  of  way,  which  is  an  easement,  or  right  in  nature 
of  an  easement,  can  no  more  be  granted  or  conveyed  for  Ufe  or  foi 
years  without  a  deed,  than  in  fee  simple.  Now,  in  the  present  case, 
the  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  is  a  right,  during  a  portion  of  each 
day,  for  a  limited  number  of  days,  to  pass  into  and  through  and  to 
remain  in  a  certain  close  belonging  to  Lord  Eglintoim;  to  go  and 
remain  where  if  he  went  and  remained,  he  would,  but  for  the  ticket, 
be  a  trespasser.  This  is  a  right  affecting  land  at  least  as  obviously 
and  extensively  as  a  right*  of  way  over  the  land,  —  it  is  a  right  of 
way  and  something  more :  and  if  we  had  to  decide  this  case  on  general 
principles  only,  and  independently  of  authority,  it  would  appear  to 
us  perfectly  clear  that  no  such  right  can  be  created  otherwise  than 
by  deed.  The  plaintiff,  however,  in  this  case  argues,  that  he  is  not 
driven  to  claim  the  right  in  question  strictly  as  grantee.  He  contends, 
that,  without  any  grant  from  Lord  Eglintoun,  he  had  Ucense  from 
him  to  be  in  the  close  in  question  at  the  time  when  he  was  turned  out, 
and  that  such  license  was,  under  the  circumstances,  irrevocable. 
And  for  this  he  relies  mainly  on  four  cases,  which  he  considers  to  be 
expressly  in  point  for  him,  viz.,  Webb  v.  PaJtemoskr,  reported  in  five 
different  books,  namely.  Palmer,  71;  Roll.  143  and  162;  Noy,  98; 
Popham,  151,  and  Godbolt,  182;  Wood  v.  Lakey  Sayer,  3,  Tayler  v. 
Waters,  7  Taunt.  374,  and  Wood  v.  Mardey,  11  Ad.  4  E.  34;  3  Per. 
4;D.  5. 

As  the  argument  of  the  plaintiff  rested  almost  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  these  four  cases,  it  is  very  important  to  look  to  them 
minutely,  in  order  to  see  the  exact  points  which  they  severally 
decided. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  this  investigation,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  nature  of  a  license,  and  what  are  its  legal 
incidents.  And,  for  this  purpose,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
Lord  C.J.  Vaughan's  elaborate  judgment  in  the  case  of  Thomas  v. 
Sorrell,  as  it  appears  in  his  Reports.  The  question  there  was  as  to  the 
right  for  the  Crown  to  dispense  with  certain  statutes  regulating  the 
sale  of  wine,  and  to  license  the  Vintners'  Company  to  do  certain  acts 
notwithstanding  those  statutes. 

In  the  course  of  his  judgment  the  Chief  Justice  says  (Yaughan, 
361),  "A  dispensation  or  license  properly  passeth  no  interest,  nor 
alters  or  transfers  property  in  anything,  but  only  makes  an  action 
lawful,  which  without  it  had  been  unlawful.  As  a  license  to  go  be- 
yond the  seas,  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  to  come  into  his  house,  are 
only  actions  which,  without  license,  had  been  unlawful.  But  a  license 
to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  and  carry  away  the  deer  killed  to  his  own 
use;  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  a  man's  ground,  and  to  carry  it  away  the 
next  day  after  to  his  own  use,  are  licenses  as  to  the  acts  of  hunting 
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and  cutting  down  the  tree,  but  as  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  deer 
killed  and  tree  cut  down,  they  are  grants.  So,  to  license  a  man  to  eat 
my  meat,  or  to  fire  the  wood  in  my  chimney  to  warm  him  by,  as  to 
the  actions  of  eating,  firing  my  wood,  and  warming  him,  they  are 
licenses;  but  it  is  consequent  necessarily  to  those  actions  that  my 
property  may  be  destroyed  in  the  meat  eaten,  and  in  the  wood 
burnt.  So  as  in  some  cases,  by  consequent  and  not  directly,  and 
as  its  effect,  a  dispensation  or  license  may  destroy  and  alter  prop- 
erty." 

Now,  attending  to  this  passage,  in  conjunction  with  the  title 
"License"  in  Brooke's  Abridgment,  from  which,  and  particularly 
from  paragraph  15,  it  appears  that  a  license  is  in  its  nature  revocable, 
we  have  before  us  the  whole  principle  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  A 
mere  license  is  revocable:  but  that  which  is  caUed  a  license  is  often 
something  more  than  a  license;  it  often  comprises  or  is  connected 
with  a  grant,  and  then  the  party  who  has  given  it  cannot  in  general 
revoke  it,  so  as  to  defeat  his  grant,  to  which  it  was  incident. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  a  license  under  seal  (provided  it 
be  a  mere  license)  is  as  revocable  as  a  license  by  parol;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Ucense  by  parol,  coupled  with  a  grant,  is  as  irrevocable 
as  a  license  by  deed,  coupled  with  a  grant,  provided  only  that  the 
grant  is  of  a  nature  capable  of  being  made  by  parol.  But  where  there 
is  a  license  by  parol,  coupled  with  a  parol  grant,  or  pretended  grant, 
of  something  which  is  incapable  of  being  granted  otherwise  than  by 
deed,  there  the  license  is  a  mere  license ;  it  is  not  an  incident  to  a  valid 
grant,  and  it  is  therefore  revocable.  Thus,  a  license  by  A  to  hunt  in 
his  park,  whether  given  by  deed  or  by  parol,  is  revocable;  it  merely 
renders  the  act  of  hunting  lawful,  which,  without  the  license,  would 
have  been  unlawful.  If  the  license  be,  as  put  by  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan,  a  license  not  only  to  hunt,  but  also  to  take  away  the  deer 
when  killed  to  his  own  use,  this  is  in  truth  a  grant  of  the  deer,  with  a 
license  annexed  to  come  on  the  land:  and  supposing  the  grant  of  the 
deer,  to  be  good,  then  the  license  would  be  irrevocable  by  the  party 
who  had  given  it ;  he  would  be  estopped  from  defeating  his  own  grant, 
or  act  in  the  nature  of  a  grant.  But  suppose  the  case  of  a  parol 
license  to  come  on  my  lands,  and  there  to  make  a  watercourse,  to 
flow  on  the  land  of  the  licensee.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  vaUd  grant 
of  the  watercourse,  and  the  license  remains  a  mere  license,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  being  revoked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  license 
were  granted  by  deed,  then  the  question  would  be  on  the  construction 
of  the  deed,  whether  it  amounted  to  a  grant  of  the  watercourse;  and 
if  it  did,  then  the  license  would  be  irrevocable. 

Having  premised  these  remarks  on  the  general  doctrine,  we  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  four  cases  relied  on  by  Mr.  Jervis  for  the 
plaintiff. 

[The  learned  judge,  after  reviewing  the  authorities,  announced 
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that  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  direction  given  to  the  jury  at 
the  trial  was  correct.] 

Note.  —  McCrea  v.  Marshy  12  Gray  (Mass.)  211.  The  plaintiff 
bought  a  ticket  to  a  theatre,  but,  on  the  ground  of  his  color,  was  not 
permitted  to  enter.  The  court  held  that  by  the  purchase  of  the  ticket 
the  plaintiff  had  secured  only  a  revocable  license  and  that,  after  it 
was  revoked,  his  attempt  to  enter  the  theatre  was  unwarranted. 
In  Burton  v.  Scherpf,  1  All.  (Mass.)  133,  a  like  decision  was  reached, 
where  the  plaintiff  was  requested  to  leave,  after  he  had  entered  but 
before  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

The  doctrine  that  a  theatre  ticket  gives  only  a  revocable  license 
was  approved  in  People  v.  Flynn,  189  N.Y.  180,  185;  Homey  v. 
Mxon,  213  Pa.  20.  (C/.  Drew?  v.  Peer,  93  Pa.  234.)  The  law  was  made 
otherwise  by  statute  in  California.  See  Greenberg  v.  Western  TwrJ 
AssociaJtion,  140  Cal.  357. 

Doubt  has  recently  been  cast  by  an  English  court  on  the  authority 
of  the  principal  case.  See  Hur^  v.  Picture  Theatres  (lAmUed),  decided 
in  November,  1913,  and  reported  in  30  Times  Law  Reports  98  (the 
case  was  not  inserted  in  the  official  reports).  The  plaintiff  claimed 
that  he  purchased  a  ticket.  The  defendant  claimed  that  he  took  a 
seat  without  having  purchased  a  ticket.  The  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiff  on  this  question.  The  plaintiff,  after  he  had  taken  a  seat, 
was  requested  to  leave,  and,  upon  his  refusing  to  leave,  was  ejected. 
The  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  £150.  Mr.  Justice  Channell  said 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Lead' 
bitter  was  now  obsolete,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  now  a  contract 
between  the  theatre  proprietors  and  the  taker  of  a  seat,  without  the 
necessity  for  a  seal.  And  if  the  seat-holder  had  paid  for  his  seat  and 
behaved  himself  quietly  he  had  a  right  to  see  the  show.  It  might  be 
called  an  equity,  but,  whatever  it  was,  the  visitor  was  entitled  to . 
retain  his  seat  so  long  as  he  behaved  himself  and  kept  within  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  management. 

In  Miller  v.  State,  39  Ind.  267,  the  court  held  that  if  A  gave  B,  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  a  license  to  enter  on  A's  land  and  gather 
com,  but  later  forbade  B  to  enter,  B's  entry  to  gather  the  com  was 
lawful. 
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11  Mass.  533.     1814. 

Trespass  quare  clausum  fregit.  The  defendant,  as  to  the  breaking 
and  entering  the  plaintiff's  close  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  and 
digging  up  the  soil  thereof,  pleads  in  bar,  that  long  before  the  plain- 
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tiff  had  anything  in  the  said  close,  viz.  on  the  1st  of  September,  1805, 
he  the  said  Steams  was,  and  continually  hitherto  hath  been,  and  still 
is,  lawfully  possessed  of  a  certain  other  close,  situate  in,  &c.,  and 
being  near  to  the  plaintiff's  close;  on  which  said  other  close  of  him 
the  said  Steams  there  had  been  theretofore  erected  a  certain  water 
mill,  and  also  part  of  a  certain  mill  dam  and  embankment,  made  for 
the  purposes  of  forming  a  basin  or  canal,  and  thereby  raising  a  suffi- 
cient head  of  water  for  working  said  mill;  and  that  a  certain  other 
part  of  the  same  mill  dam  and  embankment  was  then  and  there  made 
in  and  upon  the  plaintiff's  said  close,  in  which,  &c.,  by  and  with  the 
consent  legally  obtained  of  Nehemiah  and  Eliakim  Estabrook,  who  were 
then  and  there  lawfully  seized  of  the  same:  which  said  mill  dam  and 
embankment,  so  made  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  it  always  hath  been 
necessary,  and  at  the  time  of  the  supx)06ed  trespass  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  and  maintain  in  repair,  in  order  to  raise  a  sufficient  head  of 
water  for  working  said  mill  to  the  best  ad vant£^ :  —  and  that  at  the 
said  time  when,  &c.,  a  part  of  the  said  dam  and  embankment  situate 
in  the  said  close  of  the  plaintiff  was  broken  and  cut  through  for  the 
space  of  twelve  feet,  and  that  the  said  basin  or  canal  was  obstructed 
and  filled  with  stones  and  gravel,  whereby  the  water  therein,  which 
used  and  of  right  ought  to  flow  to  the  said  mill,  and  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  working  thereof,  was  wholly  diverted  therefrom,  so  that 
the  same  mill  could  not  be  wrought.  —  Wherefore  the  defendant,  at 
the  time  when,  dbc,  entered  the  said  close  of  the  plaintiff,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  said  obstructions,  and  repairing  the  said  dam 
and  embankment,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  order  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient head  of  water  for  working  said  mill,  as  it  was  lawful  for  him  to 
do  for  the  cause  aforesaid :  and  in  so  doing  did  necessarily  dig  up  a 
little  of  the  soil  of  the  said  close,  doing  no  dami^  to  the  plaintiff  on 
that  occasion:  which  is  the  same  trespass,  &c. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurs,  assigning  the  following  causes  of 
demurrer:  1.  That  it  does  not  appear  by  the  said  plea,  that  the  said 
Steams,  by  any  legal  or  sufficient  conveyance,  ever  acquired  or  had 
any  permanent  or  good  right  or  authority  to  keep  up  or  repair  said 
dam,  or  to  enter  upon  the  said  close  for  that  or  any  other  purpose. 
2.  That  it  does  not  appear  by  said  plea,  that  the  said  stream  or 
water  course  was  an  ancient  stream  or  water  course;  or  that  the  said 
Steams  had  any  right  to  flow  the  same  over  the  said  close.  And  the 
defendant  joins  in  demurrer. 

Parker,  C.J.  The  question  presented  by  the  demurrer  and 
joinder  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  plea  in  bar 
amount  to  a  justification  of  the  trespass  complained  of  in  the 
declaration. 

The  possession  of  the  locus  in  qiu)  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  plaintiff; 
and  no  title  to  it  is  claimed  by  the  defendant  in  his  plea.  But  he 
claims  a  right  to  enter  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  dam 
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and  bank,  and  clearing  the  canal  from  obstructions;  because  those, 
whose  estate  the  plaintiff  now  holds,  permitted  him  to  enter  and 
make  the  bank,  and  dig  the  canal;  from  which  permission  he  would 
infer  a  right  to  enter  and  use  the  soil  as  often  as  the  state  of  the  mill 
owned  by  him  should  require  it.  He  has  not  described  the  mill  as 
ancient,  nor  set  up  any  prescriptive  right  to  an  easement  in  the  close 
of  the  plaintiff:  but  allies  that  he  had  the  consent ,  legally  obtained, 
to  erect  his  works,  of  the  former  owner  of  the  close;  and  because  of 
that  consent,  the  works  being  out  of  repair,  he  entered  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  defendant  claims  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  plaintiff's  close,  a  right  to  maintain  the  bank,  dam  and 
canal,  which  he  formerly  placed  there  by  consent,  and  to  enter  upon 
the  plaintiff's  close  at  any  time  to  make  necessary  repairs.  —  Now 
this  is  an  interest  in  land,  which  cannot  by  our  statute  of  1783,  c.  37, 
pass  without  deed  or  writing;  for  all  interests  in  land,  according  to 
that  statute,  whether  certain  or  uncertain,  are  declared  to  be  estates 
at  will,  imless  the  evidence  of  them  exists  in  deed  orwritii^;  and  if  a 
continuation  of  the  interest  is  intended  for  seven  years,  it  must  not 
only  be  passed  by  deed,  but  the  deed  must  be  acknowledged  and 
registered,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  in  the  transfer  of  a  fee. 

The  defendant  not  having  alleged  that  he  acquired  the  right,  which 
he  claims,  by  deed  or  writing,  his  plea  is  for  that  cause  bad.  After  a 
verdict,  perhaps,  this  defect  would  be  ciured:  because  it  would  be 
presumed  that  the  evidence,  which  the  law  requires  to  establish  such 
an  interest  as  is  claimed,  had  been  exhibited :  but  on  demurrer,  where 
a  right  in  land  is  set  up  as  a  satisfaction  for  a  trespass,  the  manner 
in  which  that  right  was  acquired  should  be  averred,  that  the  court 
may  immediately  determine  whether  it  was  a  lawful  conveyance  of 
the  right  or  not. 

But  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  aware  that  they  could  not  set 
up  any  estate  of  a  permanent  nature  in  the  plaintiff's  close,  without 
averring  and  proving  a  deed  or  some  other  lawful  conveyance,  have 
considered  the  facts  alleged  in  his  plea  as  amounting  to  a  license, 
given  him  by  the  former  owner  of  the  land,  to  make  the  dam,  bank 
and  canal:  and  they  have  contended,  first,  that  such  license  may  be 
by  parol:  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  in  its  nature  countermandable; 
from  which  they  would  infer  that  a  right  continues  in  him  to  main- 
tain the  dam,  &c.,  and  to  enter  upon  the  plaintiff's  close  to  repair 
them  toties  quoties,  &c. 

This  argument  had  some  plausibility  in  it,  when  it  was  first  stated; 
but  upon  more  mature  consideration  it  seems  to  have  no  foundation 
in  principles  of  law. 

A  license  is  technically  an  authority  given  to  do  some  one  act,  or  a 
series  of  acts  on  the  land  of  another,  without  passing  any  estate  in 
the  land.  Such  as  a  license  to  himt  in  another's  land,  or  to  cut  down  a 
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certain  number  of  trees.  These  are  held  to  be  revocable  when  ex- 
cutory,  unless  a  definite  term  is  fixed,  but  irrevocable  when  exe- 
cuted. See  Viner's  Abridgment,  title  License,  A.  £.  D.  G.  and  the 
authorities  therein  cited,  which  have  been  examined  and  found  to 
support  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  compiler.  It  is  also  holden 
that  such  licenses  to  do  a  particular  act,  but  passing  no  estate,  may 
be  pleaded  without  deed.  But  Ucenses,  which  in  their  nature  amount 
to  the  granting  of  an  estate  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  are  not  good 
without  deed,  and  are  considered  as  leases,  and  must  always  be 
pleaded  as  such. 

The  distinction  is  obvious.  Licenses  to  do  a  particular  act  do  not 
in  any  degree  trench  upon  the  policy  of  the  law,  which  requires  that 
bargains  respecting  the  title  or  interest  in  real  estate  shall  be  by  deed 
or  in  writing.  They  amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  excuse  for  the 
act,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  trespass.  But  a  permanent  right  to 
hold  another's  land  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  to  enter  upon  it  at 
all  times  without  his  consent,  is  an  important  interest,  which  ought 
not  to  pass  without  writing,  and  is  the  very  object  provided  for  by 
our  statute.  If  the  defendant  had  a  license  from  the  former  owners  of 
the  plaintiff's  close,  to  make  the  bank,  dam  and  canal  in  their  land, 
this  extended  only  to  the  act  done,  so  as  to  save  him  from  their  action 
of  trespass  for  that  partic\ilar  act:  but  it  did  not  carry  with  it  an 
authority,  at  any  future  time,  to  enter  upon  the  land.  As  to  so  much 
of  the  license  as  was  not  executed,  it  was  countermandable;  and 
transferring  the  land  to  another,  or  even  leasing  it,  without  any  reser- 
vation, would  of  itself  be  a  countermand  of  the  license.  For  although, 
when  one  is  permitted  to  do  certain  things  upon  the  land  of  another, 
an  implied  authority  is  given  to  enter  upon  the  land  to  do  the  thing, 
and  to  repair  it,  if  it  is  of  a  permanent  natiu'e ;  yet  the  first  permission 
or  Ucense  must  be  by  grant,  in  order  to  draw  after  it  this  consequence. 

We  are  also  all  satisfied,  that  the  plea  is  in  this  respect  bad ;  it  not 
shewing  such  a  Ucense  as  may  be  pleaded,  and  indeed  the  interest 
claimed  being  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Ucense,  but  of  an  estate,  or  at 
least  an  easement  in  the  land,  which  cannot  be  acquired  without 
writing  or  prescription,  or  such  a  possession  or  use  as  furnishes  pre- 
sumption of  a  grant:  neither  of  which  is  averred  in  this  plea. 

If  the  defendant's  plea  were  held  to  be  a  bar  to  the  action,  aU  the 
mischiefs  and  uncertainties,  which  the  legislature  intended  to  avoid 
by  requiring  such  bargains  to  be  put  in  writing,  would  be  revived; 
and  purchasers  of  estates  would  be  without  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  incumbrances  existed  or  not  on  the  land  which  they  pur- 
chase. 

The  defendant's  plea  is  adjudged  bad. 

Note. — For  other  authorities  that  a  Ucense  is  not  effective  against 
the  grantee  of  the  Ucensor,  see  Jenkins  v.  LykeSj  19  Fla.  148;  Kamjh 
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house  V.  Gaffner,  73  111.  453;  Hcmx  v.  East,  26  Mo.  178;  VoUmer's 
Appeal,  61  Pa.  118. 

Drake  v.  WeUs,  11  All.  (Mass.)  141.  A,  owner  of  land,  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  gave  a  license  to  B  to  enter  and  cut  timber,  and 
retain  such  timber  for  his  own  use.  A  then  conveyed  the  land  to  C, 
who  had  notice  of  the  Ucense.  It  was  held  that  the  license  was  not 
effective  against  C. 

Bndey  v.  Garvin^  105  Wis.  625.  A,  owner  of  land,  for  a  valuable 
consideration  gave  a  license  to  B  to  enter  and  cut  timber,  and  retain 
such  timber  for  his  own  use.  A  then  contracted  to  sell  the  land  to  C. 
It  was  held  that  this  contract  terminated  the  license  even  if  B  had 
no  notice  of  the  contract.  The  court  said  (p.  629) : "  A  parol  license  to 
cut  timber  on  the  licensor's  land  is  simply  authority  to  do  certain 
acts  upon  another's  land.  It  is  gone  if  the  licensor  deed  the  land  to 
another,  or  if  either  party  die.  The  authority  is  ended  by  the  transfer 
of  the  title  or  by  the  fact  of  death,  and  no  notice  thereof  is  neces- 
sary." Cf.  Dame  v.  Damey  38  N.H.  429,  432. 

A  license  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  either  the  licensor  or  li- 
censee, and  is  not  assignable.  Prince  v.  Case,  10  Conn.  375;  BlaxsdeO, 
V.  Portsmouth  Railroad,  51  N.H.  483. 


WOOD  V.  MANLEY. 

11  Ad.  ^k  E.  34.     1839. 

Trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  plaintiff's  close. 

Plea  (besides  others  not  material  here),  as  to  entering  the  close, 
that  defendant,  before  the  time  when,  etc.,  was  lawfully  possessed  of 
a  large  quai\tity  of  hay,  which  was  upon  plaintiff's  close  in  which,  etc., 
and  that  defendant,  at  the  times  when,  etc.,  by  leave  and  licence  of 
the  plaintiff  to  him  for  that  purpose  first  given  and  granted,  peace- 
ably entered  the  close,  to  carry  off  the  said  hay,  and  did  then  and 
there  peaceably  take  his  said  hay  from  and  out  of  the  said  close,  as 
he  lawfully,  etc.,  which  are  the  said  alleged  trespasses,  etc.  Repli- 
cation, de  injuria. 

On  the  trial,  before  Erskine,  J.,  at  the  last  Somersetshire  assizes, 
it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  tenant  of  a  farm,  including  the 
locus  in  quo;  and  that,  his  landlord  having  distrained  on  him  for  rent, 
the  goods  seized,  comprehending  the  hay  mentioned  in  the  plea,  were 
sold  on  the  premises;  the  conditions  of  the  sale  being,  that  the  pur- 
chasers might  let  the  hay  remain  on  the  premises  till  the  Lady-day 
following  (1838),  and  enter  on  the  premises  in  the  mean  while,  as 
often  as  they  pleased,  to  remove  it.  The  defendant  purchased  the 
hay  at  the  sale :  and  evidence  was  given  to  shew  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a  party  to  these  conditions.  After  the  sale,  on  26th  January,  1838, 
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plaintiff  served  upon  defendant  a  written  notice  not  to  enter  or  com- 
mit any  trespass  on  his,  the  plaintiff's,  premises.  In  February  fol- 
lowii^,  defendant  served  plaintiff  with  a  written  demand  to  deliver 
up  the  hay,  or  to  suffer  him,  defendant,  to  have  access  thereto  and 
carry  it  away;  threatening  an  action  in  default  thereof.  The  plaintiff, 
however,  locked  up  the  gate  leading  to  the  locus  in  quoj  where  the 
hay  was;  and  the  defendant,  on  1st  March,  1838,  broke  the  gate 
open,  entered  the  close,  and  carried  away  the  hay.  The  learned  judge 
told  the  jiu'y  that,  if  the  plaintiff  assented  to  the  conditions  of  sale 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  this  amounted  to  a  licence  to  enter  and  take 
the  goods,  which  licence  was  not  revocable:  and  he  therefore  directed 
them  to  find  on  this  issue  for  the  defendant,  if  they  thought  the 
plaintiff  had  so  assented.  Verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Lord  Denman,  C.J.  Mr.  Crowder's  argument  goes  this  len^h;  — 
that,  if  I  sell  goods  to  a  party  who  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  sale,  to  be 
permitted  to  come  and  take  them,  and  he  pays  me,  I  may  afterwards 
refuse  to  let  him  take  them.  The  law  countenances  nothing  so  absurd 
as  this:  a  licence  thus  given  and  acted  upon  is  irrevocable. 

Note.  —  See,  dccord,  Lang  v.  Buchanan,  27  Md.  502;  Heaih  v. 
Randall,  4  Cush.  (Mass.)  195. 

In  Wood  V.  LeadbiUer,  supra,  Alderson,  B.,  commenting  on  the 
principal  case,  said  (p.  853) :  "This  was  a  case  not  of  a  mere  Ucense, 
but  of  a  license  coupled  with  an  interest.  The  hay,  by  the  sale, 
became  the  property  of  the  defendant,  and  the  license  to  remove  it 
became,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tree  and  the  deer,  put  by  C.  J.  Vaughan, 
irrevocable  by  the  plaintiff." 

Siinilarly,  if  for  a  valuable  consideration  a  license  has  been  given 
to  enter  and  cut  timber  for  the  licensee's  use,  and  the  licensee  has 
entered  and  cut  timber,  the  title  to  such  timber  is  in  the  licensee,  and 
although  the  licensor  forbid  him  to  enter  to  remove  it,  the  licensee 
is  not  a  trespasser  when  he  enters  for  such  purpose.  NeUleton  v.  Sikes, 
8  Met.  (Mass.)  34. 

Similarly,  where  the  licensor,  who  had  been  a  postmaster,  gave 
permission  to  his  successor  to  enter  upon  his  land  to  take  personal 
property  to  the  possession  of  which  the  successor  was  entitled  by 
virtue  of  his  oflBce.  Sterling  v.  Warden,  51  N.H.  217. 

Similarly,  if  the  licensor  permit  the  licensee  to  place  a  chattel, 
belongii^  to  the  licensee,  upon  the  land  of  the  licensor,  and  the 
licensee  so  places  his  chattel,  he  is  not  a  trespasser  when  he  enters  to 
remove  it,  although  the  licensor  has  forbidden  his  entry.  Giles  v. 
Simonds,  15  Gray  (Mass.)  441,  442. 

It  is  submitted  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  authorities,  and  that 
it  is  desirable,  to  confine  the  doctrine  of  licenses  "coupled  with  an 
interest"  to  cases  where  the  license  is  to  be  upon  the  land  of  the 
licensor  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  chattel  to  the  possession  of 
which  the  licensee  is  entitled. 
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A  license  coupled  with  an  interest  is  assignable.  It  has  been  held 
that  a  Ucense  to  cut  and  remove  timber  may  be  assigned  before  the 
timber  is  cut.  See  Basset  v.  Maynardy  Cro.  Eliz.  819;  Heftin  v. 
Bingham  J  56  Ala.  566;  Sawyer  v.  WUsoUf  61  Me.  529. 

The  authority  is  scant  on  the  question  whether  a  license  coupled 
with  an  interest  is  effective  against  a  grantee  of  the  Ucensor.  In 
Yale  V.  Seelyy  15  Vt.  221,  the  Ucense  was  declared  to  be  effective 
against  a  person  who  had  contracted  to  purchase  the  land,  without 
notice  of  the  license,  and  had  been  let  into  possession.  In  Jenkins  v. 
Lykes,  19  Fla.  148,  the  Ucensee  cut  timber,  and,  after  the  Ucensor  had 
transferred  the  land,  entered  and  removed  it.  The  court  held  (p.  160) 
that  it  was  error  to  aUow  the  grantees  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
lumber  "even  if  they  could  have  an  action  of  trespass  to  recover 
nominal  damages  for  going  on  the  land  to  get  the  timber." 

It  i^  submitted  that  a  Ucense,  even  if  coupled  with  an  interest,  is 
not  an  interest  in  the  land,  and  therefore  should  not  be  effective 
against  the  grantee  of  the  Ucensor.  If  the  grantee  of  the  Ucensor 
refuses  either  to  deUver  the  chattel,  or  to  aUow  an  entry  for  its 
removal,  it  seems  that  he  converts  the  chattel.  See  Nichols  v. 
Newson,  suprOy  and  cases  cited  in  the  note  on  p.  333.  The  rights  of 
the  owner  of  the  chattel  are  thus  sufficiently  protected. 


LEHIGH  R.R.  CO.  v.  BANGOR  RY.  CO. 

228  Pa.  360.     1910. 

Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Elkin. 

The  appellee  company  sought  and  obtained  an  injunction  in  the 
court  below  to  restrain  appellant  from  crossing  its  tracks  at  grade. 
Both  companies  are  domestic  corporations  organized  and  created  to 
operate  lines  of  steam  railroad  under  the  act  of  1868.  The  North- 
ampton Railroad  Company,  no  longer  existing  and  not  a  party  to 
this  proceeding,  was  also  incorporated  for  the  same  purpose  under 
the  same  act.  In  1903,  the  last-named  company  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  writing  with  the  appellant  company  granting  the  right 
to  cross  its  tracks  at  grade  upon  the  conditions  and  r^ulations  stipu- 
lated therein.  This  agreement  was  not  recorded  and  therefore  subse- 
quent purchasers,  owners  or  successors  in  title,  were  not  affected  with 
constructive  notice  of  any  right,  privilege  or  interest  claimed  under 
it.  Soon  after  the  execution  of  this  agreement  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, franchises  and  property  of  the  Northampton  company  passed 
to  appellee  company  by  merger  under  the  act  of  1901.  At  the  time 
of  the  merger  the  crossing  had  not  been  constructed  and  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  assert  any  rights  or  privileges  under  the  agree- 
ment. When  the  merger  proceedings  were  completed  in  1903,  the 
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Northampton  company  passed  out  of  legal  existence  and  is  no  longer 
a  corporate  entity.  In  1909,  nearly  six  years  subsequent  to  the  grant 
relied  on,  and  almost  as  long  after  the  grantor  company  had  ceased 
to  exist,  the  directors  of  appellant  company  by  resolution  approved, 
ratified  and  adopted  the  line,  survey  and  location  of  the  branch  and 
crossing  contemplated  in^;he  original  t^reement  and  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  same.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  to  assert  any 
right  or  privilege  under  the  agreement  and  it  was  taken  many  years 
after  one  of  the  contracting  parties  had  passed  out  of  existence.  It  is 
contended  that  this  burden  followed  the  merger  and  must  be  borne 
by  the  company  succeeding  to  the  rights  thus  obtained.  This  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  grant  itself  and  the  nature  of  the  privilege  or 
interest  granted.  Was  it  a  mere  license  to  cross  or  was  it  an  easement 
running  with  the  land?  The  learned  court  below  after  full  considera- 
tion held  it  to  be  a  license  and  not  an  easement,  and  this  conclusion 
is  concurred  in  here.  A  license  in  respect  to  real  estate  has  been 
defined  to  be  an  authority  to  do  a  particular  act  or  series  of  acts  on 
the  land  of  another  without  possessing  an  estate  or  interest  therein, 
while  an  easement  always  implies  an  interest  in  the  land  in  or  over 
which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  In  the  grant  of  an  easement  two  distinct 
elements  are  involved,  a  dominant  tenement  to  which  the  right  is 
appurtenant,  and  a  servient  tenement  upon  which  the  servitude  is 
imposed.  A  Ucense  is  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  privilege  and  may 
be  revoked  before  any  rights  have  been  asserted  under  it,  or  money 
expended  on  the  faith  of  the  privilege  granted.  The  dividing  line 
between  a  license  and  an  easement  is  frequently  somewhat  obscure 
and  not  easily  distinguished.  The  distinction  must  of  necessity 
depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  grant.  If  an  ease- 
ment be  granted  in  terms,  or  by  language  from  which  such  an  interest 
under  settled  rules  of  construction  is  imphed,  the  covenants  will  be 
accordingly  enforced.  Where  the  language  used  is  of  doubtful  import 
it  is  for  the  court  to  construe  the  instrument  and  determine  whether 
the  grant  is  of  a  permanent  interest  running  with  the  land,  or  only  a 
personal  privilege  affecting  the  rights  of  the  parties.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  there  is  in  any  proper 
legal  sense  both  a  dominant  and  servient  tenement  to  make  the  doc- 
trine of  easements  applicable  at  all.  The  contracting  parties,  two 
railroad  companies,  were  not  dealing  about  lands,  or  estates  or  inter- 
ests in  land,  but  confined  their  negotiations  and  agreement  to  the 
privilege  of  crossing  tracks.  The  words  of  the  grant  are,  "The  party 
of  the  first  part  hereby  grants  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  the 
right  to  cross  with  single  track  the  tracks  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part."  The  thing  granted  was  the  privilege  of  crossing  tracks  and  no 
words  are  used  indicating  an  intention  to  grant  an  interest  in  land. 
The  agreement  is  silent  as  to  how  long  the  privilege  was  to  be  enjoyed 
and  we  fail  to  find  anything  contained  therein  to  indicate  an  inten- 
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tion  to  grant  an  interest  running  with  land.  The  grant  is  only  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  not  to  its  successors  and  assigns.  No  words 
are  used  to  suggest  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  such  as  '^ at  all  times/'  or 
"hereafter  forever,"  or  to  "its  successors  and  assigns  forever,"  or 
any  other  like  phrases,  which  have  been  held  in  some  cases  to  create 
an  easement.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  covenant,  nor 
in  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  to  indicate  anything  more  than  the 
grant  of  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  a  license  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  cross  its  tracks  at  grade.  The 
second  party  failed  to  exercise  the  privilege  during  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  party  granting  it,  and  made  no  attempt  to  do  so  for 
nearly  six  years  after  the  rights,  privileges  and  franchises  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part  had  passed  to  the  appellee  company  under  the  merger 
proceedings.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  privilege  thus  granted  was 
a  debt,  liability  or  duty  imposed  upon  the  consolidated  company 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1901,  but  even  if  it  was,  the  nature 
of  the  obligation  was  not  changed  by  the  merger,  and  the  character 
of  the  privilege  remained  the  same  after  the  merger  as  before  it  took 
place.  It  was  at  all  times  a  revocable  privilege  until  moneys  had 
been  expended,  or  work  had  been  done  on  the  faith  of  it,  and  nothing 
of  this  kind  had  been  done  up  to  the  time  of  filing  this  bill.  It  being 
a  license  or  privilege  to  cross  tracks,  and  not  an  easement  running 
with  land,  the  right  of  revocation  ran  with  the  grant  and  could  be 
exercised  at  any  time  before  execution.  The  suggestion  of  the  learned 
court  below  that  the  license  not  having  been  executed  was  revoked 
by  the  merger  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  entirely  sound,  but  whether 
it  was  so  revoked  or  not,  the  right  of  revocation  at  least  followed  the 
merger  and  the  filing  of  this  bill  to  restrain  the  construction  of  the 
crossing  is  a  sufficient  notice  and  exercise  of  such  revocable  act. 
While  other  interesting  questions  have  been  considered  and  discussed 
by  the  court  and  counsel  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  going 
over  this  ground,  because  if  the  grant  relied  on  is  a  mere  Ucense,  and 
the  court  below  and  here  so  hold,  that  is  an  end  of  the  case.  Our  own 
cases  furnish  ample  authority  for  holding  the  present  grant  to  be  a 
license:  Huff  v.  MtCavley,  63  Pa.  206;  Baldwin  v.  Taylor^  166  Pa. 
607;  Willis  v.  Railway  Co.,  188  Pa.  66;  Park  Steel  Co.  v.  Railway  Co,, 
213  Pa.  322.  While  it  is  true  licenses  are  usually  given  by  parol,  they 
may  be  conferred  by  instruments  in  writing.  The  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  grant  do  not  depend  upon  the  manner  of  making  it,  nor 
is  the  rule  of  revocability  affected  thereby:  1  Washburn  on  Real 
Property,  629;  25  Cyc.  646. 
Decree  affirmed  at  cost  of  appellant. 

Note. —  In  Wood  v.  Leadbitter,  aupray  Alderson,  B.,  said  (p.  846) : 
"It  may  further  be  observed,  that  a  license  under  seal  (provided  it 
be  a  mere  license)  is  as  revocable  as  a  license  by  parol."  See,  accord, 
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Doe  V.  Wood,  2  B.  4  Aid.  724;  East  Jersey  Iran  Co.  v.  Wright,  32  N.J. 
Eq.  248,  253;  Funk  v.  Haldeman,  53  Pa.  229. 

A  profit  or  easement  cannot,  at  the  common  law,  be  created  by  an 
instrument  not  under  seal.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every 
right  to  use  the  land  of  another,  given  by  an  instrument  under  seal, 
creates  a  profit  or  easement. 

The  student  should  distinguish  between  (1)  a  lease  of  land  which 
gives  the  lessee  the  exclusive  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land; 
(2)  a  conveyance  of  part  of  the  land  as  the  unsevered  timber  or  min- 
erals, which  gives  the  grantee  title  to  such  timber  or  minerals,  with  all 
rights  of  way  necessary  to  make  such  title  available  (see  Sheppard's 
Touchstone,  89);  (3)  a  profit,  which  gives  an  interest  in  the  land 
binding  upon  those  who  acquire  the  title  to  the  land,  and  under 
which  title  may  be  acquired  to  things  severed  from  the  land,  or 
caught  thereon,  but  which  gives  no  title  to  any  part  of  the  land  (see 
cases  cited  in  the  note  on  p.  753,  supra) ;  (4)  an  easement,  which  gives 
an  interest  in  the  land  binding  upon  those  who  acquire  the  title  to 
the  land,  but  which  gives  no  title  to  any  part  of  the  land  or  any  right 
to  acquire  title  to  things  severed  from  the  land  or  caught  thereon; 
and  (5)  a  license. 

By  an  instrument  under  seal,  A  may  give  B  a  right  to  live  in  his 
house,  or  in  a  part  thereof.  Such  instrument  may  create  a  lease,  but 
if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  B  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive possession,  it  will  not  be  a  lease,  but  a  license.  See  Smith  v.  St 
Michael,  Candmdge,  and  the  cases  in  the  note  on  p.  69,  supra; 
and  White  v.  Maynard,  111  Mass.  250,  253. 

Similarly,  the  court  may  be  called  upon  to  determine  whether  an 
instrument  imder  seal  amounts  to  a  sale  of  minerals,  or  a  profit  to 
take  nunerals,  or  a  license  to  take  minerals.  That  it  is  under  seal  is 
not  decisive  of  the  nature  of  the  right  created  by  it.  The  nature  of 
the  right  must  be  determined  according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

Similarly,  if  by  an  instrument  under  seal  A  gives  B  a  right  to  use 
his  land  (but  not  to  take  away  anything  from  the  land) ,  it  may  well 
be  that  B  has  acquired  no  easement.  Thus,  the  permitted  use  may 
not  be  connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  any  other  land,  and  this 
would  be  fatal  to  the  creation  of  an  easement  in  those  jurisdictions 
which  do  not  permit  easements  in  gross.  See  Boatman  v.  Lasley, 
supra.  Or  the  permitted  use  may  be  such  as  will  not  be  recognized 
as  an  interest  in  land.  See  HiU  v.  Tupper,  supra,  and  the  cases  cited 
in  the  note  on  p.  768.  Or,  even  if  no  considerations  of  public  policy 
prevent  the  creation  of  an  easement,  the  court  may  conclude  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  create  an  easement. 

A  license  is  (laying  aside  the  doctrine  of  licenses  coupled  with  an 
interest)  a  revocable,  non-assignable  right.  An  instrument  under 
seal  may  create  only  a  license,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
create  that  sort  of  right. 
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RERICK  V,  KERN, 

14  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  267.     1826. 

On  the  return  of  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Common  Pleaa  of  Union 
County,  it  appeared  from  the  record,  that  this  waa  a  special  action 
on  the  case,  brought  by  Henry  Kern,  the  defendant  in  error,  against 
Henry  Rerick,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  for  diverting  a  water-course,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  lost  the  use  of  his  saw  mill.  The  defendant 
pleaded,  not  guilty. 

The  material  facts,  proved  on  the  trial,  were,  that  some  years 
before  the  institution  of  the  suit,  Henry  Kern,  the  plaintiff  below, 
being  about  to  erect  a  saw  mill  on  a  stream  which  was  designated 
by  the  witnesses  as  the  right  hand  stream,  a  better  seat  for  the  mill 
was  found  by  his  millwright  on  what  was  termed  the  left  hand 
stream.  Kern  thereupon  applied  to  Rerick  for  permission  to  turn 
the  water  into  the  left  land  stream,  which  was  granted.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  permission, /he  built  the  saw  mill  upon  the  left  hand 
stream.  Without  the  aid  of  the  right  hand  stream,  the  water  of  the 
left  hand  stream  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient,  but  the  right 
hand  stream  alone  would  have  served  the  purposes  of  the  mill  three 
or  four  months  during  the  year.  By  a  union  of  the  two  streams,  the 
mill  was  rendered  about  a  third  more  valuable  than  it  would  have 
been  with  the  right  hand  stream  alone.  No  deed  was  executed,  nor 
was  any  consideration  given,  but  Kern,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
mission given  by  Rerick,  built  a  very  good  mill,  which  did  a  great 
deal  of  business,  and  which  he  would  not  have  built  on  the  left  hand 
stream,  if  the  permission  had  not  been  given.  When  the  water  was 
turned  away  by  Rerick,  the  mill  was  in  good  order,  and  it  was  further 
proved,  that,  at  the  time  the  trial  took  place,  there  was  as  much  or 
more  water  in  the  left  hand  stream  than  there  had  been  before  the 
erection  of  the  saw  mill. 

The  President  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (Chapman) 
charged  the  jury  as  follows:  — 

"Two  questions  arise  in  this  cause.  The  first  is,  whether  Henry 
Rerick,  after  permitting  and  agreeing  that  Henry  Kern  should  turn 
the  water  from  the  right  hand  stream  to  the  left  hand  stream,  when, 
if  he  had  not  given  that  permission,  he  would  have  built  his  mill 
upon  the  right  hand  stream,  can  he,  Henry  Rerick,  afterwards  with- 
draw his  permission,  and  thereby  destroy  the  use  of  Kern's  saw  mill. 
His  withdrawing  that  permission  after  the  mill  was  built,  by  remov- 
ing the  stones  laid  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water,  if  the  jury 
believe  these  facts,  would  be  a  fraud  and  imposition  upon  Henr}^ 
Kem,  and  he  would  have  no  right  to  remove  them.  But,  if  he  had 
withdrawn  his  permission,  and  removed  the  dam  before  Henry  Kem 
was  at  the  expense  of  building  a  mill,  he  would  have  been  justifiable 
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in  so  doing.  Or  if  the  permission  was  by  parol  to  enjoy  a  right  which 
could  only  pass  by  grant  for  a  consideration,  it  would  be  within  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  and  not  good  in  law.  But  if  the  jury 
believe  the  act  was  fraudulent  in  Henry  Rerick,  he  is  liable  to  pay 
damages  to  Henry  Kern  for  the  injury  done  him.  Of  the  amount  of 
damages  the  jury  are  the  judges.  The  second  question,  if  the  jury 
believe  that  no  fraud  has  been  committed  by  Henry  Berick,  is,  did 
Berick,  by  removing  the  dam,  divert  the  water  from  the  left  hand 
stream,  so  as  to  leave  less  water  running  in  the  left  hand  stream  than 
there  was  formerly  before  the  dam  was  erected?  This  is  a  fact  for  the 
jury,  and  if  the  jury  believe  that  Rerick  has  diverted  the  water  from 
the  ancient  chiumel,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do  to  the  injury  of 
Kern,  and  that  Kern  has  suffered  damage  thereby,  the  jury  are  to 
determine  to  what  amoimt,  if  any  damage  the  plaintiff  has  suffered." 

The  court  was  requested,  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  to 
instruct  the  jury  in  the  following  manner:  — 

"1.  That  if  Rerick,  about  the  year  1811,  did  allow  the  plaintiff, 
as  proved  by  William  Teats,  to  place  an  obstruction  in  the  natural 
channel  of  one  branch  of  the  stream  on  Rerick's  own  land,  yet  that 
being  without  any  consideration,  and  merely  by  parol,  no  legal  right 
to  the  stream,  or  the  use  thereof,  passed  thereby  to  Kern,  but  Rerick 
had  a  right,  at  any  time,  to  remove  the  said  obstruction,  so  that  the 
water  could  flow  at  any  time  in  its  natural  channel. 

Answer.  '*In  answer  to  the  first  question,  —  he  would  have  a 
right  to  remove  the  said  obstruction,  before  Kern  had  incurred  the 
expense  of  building  a  saw  mill  on  the  faith  of  Reri^k's  promise,  or 
he  would  have  had  a  right,  if  the  permission  or  promise  had  been 
after  the  building  of  the  mill,  but  not  after  he  had  induced  Kern 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  building  the  mill. 

"2.  That  an  action  for  diverting  an  ancient  water-course,  doe' 
not  lie  for  removing  an  artificial  obstruction  from  the  natural  chan 
nel,  whereby  the  water  was  made  to  flow  as  it  used  to  do  from  time 
inmiemorial. 

Answer.  "That  is  the  general  principle  of  the  law;  but  to  this 
there  are  exceptions,  where,  by  so  doing,  the  party  commits  a  fraud, 
and  an  action  will  lie. 

"3.  That  if  the  jiuy  believe  the  whole  evidence  exhibited  by  the 

plaintiff  in  this  cause,  Rerick  could  legally,  in  the  fall  of  1821,  remove 

the  dam  placed  in  the  forks  of  the  stream,  by  Kern  on  Rerick's  land, 

and  for  removing  the  same  no  action  Ues,  whether  Kern  sustained 

^ereby  a  loss  or  not. 

Answer.  "If  the  jury  believe  that  there  was  no  fraud  in  Rerick's 
removing  the  dam,  in  which  case  he  would  have  a  legal  right  to  do 
it,  no  action  would  he. 

"4.  That  if  the  jury  believe  the  water,  ever  since  the  removal  of 
the  obstruction  at  the  forks,  has  run,  and  continues  to  run,  in  its 
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natural  channel,  as  it  used  to  do  from  time  immemorial,  their  verdict 
should  be  for  the  defendant. 

Answer.  *^  If  the  jury  so  believe,  and  that  no  fraud  was  committed 
by  removing  this  obstruction,  or  dam,  then  your  verdict  should  be 
for  the  defendant." 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  excepted  to  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  both  in  their  charge  to  the  jury,  and  in  their  answers  to  the 
several  propositions  submitted  to  them. 

Gibson,  J.  To  the  objection,  that  an  action  for  diverting  an 
ancient  water-course  is  not  supported  by  evidence  of  the  removal 
of  an  artificial  obstruction,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  right  depends,  not  on  the  antiquity  of  the  water-course, 
but  on  the  agreement  of  the  parties;  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
would  equity  carry  this  agreement  into  efifect? 

That  such  an  agreement  may  be  proved  by  parol,  was  settled  in 
Le  Fevre  v.  Le  Fetrre,  4  Serg.  &  Rawle,  241,  which,  in  this  respect, 
goes  as  far  as  the  case  before  us.  The  defence  there  was,  that  the 
right,  being  incorporeal,  and  therefore  lying  in  grant,  could  pass  only 
by  deed.  But,  as  the  agreement  was  for  a  privilege  to  lay  pipes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  right  acquired  under  it  was  no  further  incorporeal 
than  that  which  passes  by  the  grant  of  a  mine,  or  of  a  right  to  build, 
which  indisputably  vests  an  interest  in  the  soil.  A  right  of  way, 
which  has  been  thought  to  approach  it  more  nearly,  in  fact  differs 
from  it  still  finisher.  But  the  defence  in  this  case  is  put  on  other 
ground,  it  being  contended  that  a  mere  license  is  revocable  under  all 
circumstances,  and  at  any  time. 

But  a  license  may  become  an  agreement  on  valuable  considera- 
tion; as,  where  the  enjoyment  of  it  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by 
the  expenditure  of  money;  and  when  the  grantee  has  made  improve- 
ments or  invested  capital  in  consequence  of  it,  he  has  become  a 
purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Such  a  grant  is  a  direct 
encouragement  to  expend  money,  and  it  would  be  against  all  con- 
science to  annul  it,  as  soon  as  the  benefit  expected  from  the  expend- 
iture is  beginning  to  be  perceived.  Why  should  not  such  an  agree- 
ment be  decreed  in  specie?  That  a  party  should  be  let  off  from  his 
contract,  on  payment  of  a  compensation  in  dams^es,  is  consistent 
with  no  S3rstem  of  morals,  but  the  common  law,  which  was  in  this 
respect  originally  determined  by  political  considerations,  the  policy 
of  its  military  tenures  requiring  that  the  services  to  be  rendered  by 
the  tenant  to  his  feudal  superior,  should  not  be  prevented  by  want  of 
personal  independence.  Hence  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  oper- 
ates on  the  right  of  a  party,  and  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  on 
the  person.  But  the  reason  of  this  distinction  has  long  ceased,  and 
equity  will  execute  every  agreement  for  the  breach  of  which  damages 
may  be  recovered,  where  an  action  for  damages  would  be  an  inade- 
quate remedy.  How  very  inadequate  it  would  be  in  a  case  like  this, 
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is  perceived  by  considering  that  a  license  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  expenditure  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion to  the  enjo3rment  of  it,  may  be  revoked  by  an  obstinate  man 
who  is  not  worth  as  many  cents.  But,  besides  this  risk  of  insolvency, 
the  law  in  barely  compensating  the  want  of  performance,  subjects 
the  injured  party  to  risk  from  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  those 
who  are  to  estimate  the  quantum  of  the  compensation.  In  the  case 
under  consideration,  no  objection  to  a  specific  performance  can  be 
founded  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  i^reement,  nor,  having  been 
partly  executed,  on  the  circumstance  of  its  resting  in  parol;  but  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  if  there  had  been  a  formal  conveyance  of  the  right, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  determine  its  duration  and  extent. 

A  right  under  a  license,  when  not  specially  restricted,  is  commen- 
surate with  the  thing  of  which  the  license  is  an  accessory.  Permission 
to  use  water  for  a  mill,  or  an3rthing  else  that  was  viewed  by  the 
parties  as  a  permanent  erection,  will  be  of  unlimited  duration,  and 
survive  the  erection  itself,  if  it  should  be  destroyed  or  fall  into  a  state 
of  dilapidation;  in  which  case  the  parties  might  perhax>s  be  thought 
to  be  remitted  to  their  former  ri^ts.  But  having  had  in  view  an 
unlimited  enjoyment  of  the  privilege,  the  grantee  has  purchased  by 
the  expenditure  of  money,  a  right,  indefinite  in  point  of  duration, 
which  cannot  be  forfeited  by  non-user,  unless  for  a  period  sufficient 
to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  release.  The  right  to  rebuild,  in  case  of 
destruction  or  dilapidation,  and  to  continue  the  business  on  its 
original  footing,  may  have  been  in  view  as  necessary  to  his  safety, 
and  may  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  particular  investment  in 
the  first  instance.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  a  furnace,  for  instance, 
would  be  trivial  when  weighed  with  the  loss  that  would  be  caused 
by  breaking  up  the  business  and  turning  the  capital  into  other  chan- 
nels; and  therefore  a  license  to  use  water  for  a  furnace  would  endure 
forever.  But  it  is  otherwise,  where  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is 
temporary.  Such  usually  is  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  a  saw 
mill,  the  permanency  of  which  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  an  abundance  of  timber,  on  the  failure  of  which  the 
business  necessarily  is  at  an  end.  But,  till  then,  it  constitutes  a  right 
for  the  violation  of  which  redress  may  be  had  by  action.  With  this 
qualification  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  expending  money  or 
labour,  in  consequence  of  a  license  to  divert  a  water-course  or  use  a 
water  power  in  a  particular  way,  has  the  effect  of  turning  such  license 
into  an  agreement  that  will  be  executed  in  equity.  Here  it  was  not 
pretended  that  the  license  had  expired,  and  we  are  unable  to  discover 
an  error  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  points  that  were  pro- 
pounded. Judgment  affirmed. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Wynn  v.  Garland,  19  Ark.  23  (cf.  Plunkett  v. 
Meredith,  72  Ark.  3);  Miller  and  Lux  y.  Kern,  154  Cal.  785;  Hiers  v. 
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MiU  Haven  Co.,  113  Ga.  1002;  Joseph  v.  Wild,  146  Ind.  249;  Patterson 
V.  Bvrlington,  141  Iowa  291;  Lee  v.  McLeod,  12  Nev.  280;  Rieienv. 
Brawn,  73  Tex.  135;  Barry  v.  Perry,  82  Vt.  301. 
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Andrews,  J.  This  case  presents  a  question  of  importance  from 
the  principle  involved,  although  the  psurticular  interest  affected  by 
the  decision  is  not  large. 

The  action  was  brought  to  obtain  equitable  relief  by  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  tearing  down  a  stone  wsJl  erected  on 
the  defendant's  land  by  the  plaintiff,  under  an  alleged  parol  license 
from  the  defendant,  and  in  the  erection  of  which  the  plaintiff  ex- 
pended in  labor  and  materials  a  sum  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  parties  are  the -owners  of  adjoining  lots  fronting  upon  a  public 
street.  The  plaintiff's  lot  is  west  of  the  lot  of  the  defendant.  The 
land  in  its  natural  state  descended  toward  the  east.  In  1886  the  plain- 
tiff graded  his  lot,  and  in  so  doing,  raised  an  embankment  several 
feet  high  along  his  eastern  line,  adjacent  to  the  lot  of  the  defendant, 
and  erected  a  house  on  his  lot.  In  1887  the  defendant  graded  his  lot 
and  excavated  the  earth  up  to  his  west  line,  adjacent  to  the  embank- 
ment on  the  plaintiff's  lot,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  more  feet,  thereby 
removing  the  natural  support  to  the  lot  of  the  plaintiff  as  it  was  in  its 
original  state.  Before  the  defendant  had  completed  his  excavation, 
the  parties  had  an  interview  and  the  question  of  the  support  of  the 
plaintiff's  embankment  arose.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  defend- 
ant was  bound  to  build  a  wall  where  his  excavation  was.  The  de- 
fendant denied  his  obligation  to  do  so  and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  had  raised  his  land  several  feet  higher  than  it  was  in  its 
natural  state.  The  plaintiff  wanted  the  defendant  to  sell  him  two 
feet  of  his  land  to  build  a  wall  upon,  which  the  defendant  declined 
to  do. 

Both  parties  agree  that  the  wall  was  spoken  of.  The  plaintiff 
testified  that  nothing  was  said  between  them  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
wall  the  plaintiff  would  build,  nor  as  to  its  height,  dimensions  or 
quality.  The  defendant  on  the  other  hand  testified  that  the  plaintiff 
stated  he  would  build  a  wall  laid  up  in  mortar,  pointed  on  the  side 
facing  the  defendant's  (proposed)  house,  and  cement  it  on  the  top 
with  Portland  cement.  Some  days  after  the  interview  and  on  the 
13th  day  of  April,  1887,  the  defendant  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
plaintiff,  in  which,  after  referring  to  their  previous  interview,  he 
said:  "While  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  am  justified  in  grading  my  lot 
as  far  as  I  have  done,  and  that  if  at  any  time  your  embankment 
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should  topple  over  on  my  land,  that  I  could  claim  damages,  yet, 
perhaps,  I  was  a  Uttle  hasty  and  somewhat  unreasonable  with  you 
the  other  night,  and  although  I  came  away  fully  determined  to  stand 
on  my  rights  and  keep  every  inch  of  ground  that  belonged  to  me, 
since  then  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  seriously,  put  myself  in 
your  place,  so  to  speak,  and  decided  to  give  you  two  feet  asked  for  to 
build  your  wall  on."  The  plaintiff  on  the  same  day  replied  in  writing, 
saying:  "I  will  be  glad  to  accept  your  offer  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  given,  and  thus  end  a  disagreement,  etc.  I  expect  to  go  to  work 
immediately  to  build  the  wall,  and  will  go  as  far  into  my  bank  as  is 
consistent  with  its  safety.  I  will  also  modify  as  much  as  I  can  the 
grade  of  the  bank  along  the  side  and  the  front."  The  plaintiff  there- 
upon proceeded  to  build  a  wall  on  the  defendant's  land,  the  building 
of  which  occupied  four  or  five  days.  He  first  made  a  contract  with  a 
mason  to  build  a  mortared  wall,  and  lime  and  sand  were  drawn  upon 
the  place  to  be  used  therefor.  But  for  some  reason  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  he  built  the  wall  of  ^^flat,  ordinary  building  stone,  not 
hewn  into  shape  and  not  packed  into  regular  courses,  nor  dressed  at 
all,"  and  without  mortar  or  cement.  The  wall  was  ninety  feet  in 
length,  two  feet  or  less  in  width,  and  four  to  six  feet  high.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  defendant  saw  the  wall  during  the  course  of  its  con- 
struction, except  that  he  was  upon  the  lot  on  one  occasion  when  the 
foundation  was  being  laid,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  knew  that  the 
wall  was  to  be  laid  up  loose,  or  at  any  time  consented  to  the  erection 
of  such  a  wall  as  was  constructed.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  wall 
was  completed  he  notified  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  who,  at  the 
request  of  his  client,  had  written  him,  demanding  a  deed  of  the  two 
feet,  that  he  had  not  agreed  to  give  a  deed,  and  that  the  wall  was  not 
built  according  to  the  understanding,  and  that  he  intended  to  tear  it 
down. 

This  case  was  tried  and  decided  upon  the  theory  that  the  plaintiff 
had  a  license  from  the  defendant  to  build  the  wall  on  his  land,  which, 
when  executed,  became  in  equity  irrevocable.  It  was  not  claimed  on 
the  trial,  nor  is  it  now  claimed,  that  there  was  any  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  to  sell  the  land  occupied  by  the  wall  to  the 
plaintiff,  which,  by  reason  of  part  performance,  equity  will  enforce. 
The  claim  and  the  finding  is  that  the  license  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
fendant's land,  when  acted  upon  by  the  plaintiff,  conferred  upon  him 
a  right  in  equity,  in  the  nature  of  an  easement,  to  maintain  the  wall 
on  the  defendant's  lot.  If  this  claim  is  well  founded,  there  has  been 
created,  without  deed  and  in  violation  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  an 
interest  in  the  plaintiff  and  his  assigns  in  the  land  of  the  defendant, 
impairing  the  absolute  title  which  he  theretofore  enjoyed,  and  sub- 
jecting his  land  to  a  servitude  in  favor  of  the  adjacent  property.  It  is 
quite  immaterial  in  result  that  this  interest  claimed,  if  it  exists,  is 
equitable  and  not  legal.    An  incumbrance  has  been  created  upon  the 
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defendant's  lot,  and  his  ownership,  to  the  extent  of  such  interest,  has 
been  divested. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  judgment  is  opposed  to  the  rule  of  law 
established  in  this  state.  There  has  been  much  contrariety  of  deci- 
sion in  the  courts  of  different  states  and  jurisdictions.  But  the  courts 
in  this  state  have  upheld  with  great  steadiness  the  general  rule  that  a 
parol  license  to  do  an  act  on  the  land  of  the  licensor,  while  it  justifies 
anything  done  by  the  licensee  before  revocation,  is,  nevertheless, 
revocable  at  the  option  of  the  licensor,  and  this,  although  the  inten- 
tion was  to  confer  a  continuing  right  and  money  had  been  expended 
by  the  licensee  upon  the  faith  of  the  license.  This  is  plainly  the  rule 
of  the  statute.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  the  rule  required  by  public 
policy.  It  prevents  the  burdenii^  of  lands  with  restrictions  founded 
upon  oral  agreements,  easily  misunderstood.  It  gives  security  and 
certainty  to  titles,  which  are  most  important  to  be  preserved  i^ainst 
defects  and  qualifications  not  founded  upon  solemn  instruments. 
The  jurisdiction  of  courts  to  enforce  oral  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
land  is  clearly  defined  and  well  understood,  and  is  indisputable;  but 
to  change  what  commenced  in  a  license  into  an  irrevocable  right, 
on  the  ground  of  equitable  estoppel,  is  another  and  quite  different 
matter.  It  is  far  better,  we  think,  that  the  law  requiring  interests  in 
land  to  be  evidenced  by  deed,  should  be  observed,  than  to  leave  it 
to  the  chancellor  to  construe  an  executed  license  as  a  grant,  depend- 
ing upon  what,  in  his  view,  may  be  equity  in  the  special  case.  There 
are  several  circumstances  in  the  present  case  which  render  the  en- 
forcement of  such  a  jurisdiction  a  dangerous  precedent.  The  only 
license  claimed  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  April  thirteenth.  The 
language  is : "  I  have  decided  to  give  you  the  two  feet  you  asked  for  to 
build  your  wall  on."  How  far  the  wall  was  to  extend,  its  character, 
or  how  it  was  to  be  built,  is  not  stated.  Referring  to  the  previous 
interview  to  which  the  letter  alludes,  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  of 
what  was  said  at  the  interview  leaves  the  whole  matter  indefinite 
and  uncertain.  He  testifies  that  neither  the  description,  dimensions 
nor  character  of  the  proposed  wall  were  spoken  of.  The  testimony 
of  the  defendant  is  to  the  contrary,  but  perhaps  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  trial  judge  adopted  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff. 

Upon  the  case  made  by  the  plaintiff  upon  the  letter  and  the  prior 
conversations,  if  it  was  a  case  of  contract,  it  is  difBicult  to  see  how  it 
could  be  enforced  in  equity.  The  cases  are  decisive  that  equity  will 
only  enforce  a  parol  contract  for  an  interest  in  land  when  the  con- 
tract is  definite  and  certain  in  all  its  parts.  The  extent  of  the  injury 
which  wfll  be  suffered  unless  equity  intervenes  is  also  an  element  to 
be  considered  when  its  extraordinary  jurisdiction  is  invoked.  Here 
the  amount  expended  by  the  plaintiff  in  reliance  upon  the  license  was 
comparatively  small.  The  most  reasonable  inference  is  that  the 
plaintiff  confided  in  the  good  faith  of  the  defendant  as  his  security 
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that  the  wall  would  be  permitted  to  remain.  It  does  not  appear  that 
anything  was  said  as  to  the  time  it  should  be  maintained.  It  ia 
claimed  that  the  wall  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  This  is 
foimded  on  the  assumption  that  the  defendant's  excavation  removed 
the  natural  support  of  the  plaintiff's  land,  and  subjected  him  to  lia- 
bility. But  this  would  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  nor  auth- 
orize the  interference  of  equity  to  enforce  the  license  as  a  grant  in 
equity.  The  same  element  of  common  benefit  is  found  in  the  case  of 
CronkkUe  v.  CronkkUe  (94  N.Y.  323). 

The  trial  judge  refused  to  find  the  facts  as  to  the  effect  which 
would  have  followed  from  the  defendant's  excavation  in  case  the 
plaintiff's  land  had  continued  in  its  natural  state.  He  tried  and 
decided  the  case  on  the  theory  that  the  license  when  executed  be- 
came irrevocable.  In  this  we  think  he  erred.  The  cases  of  Mumford 
V.  Whitney  (15  Wend.  380) ;  Wiseman  v.  Luckdnger  (84  N.Y.  31)  and 
CronkkUe  v.  CronkkUe  (supra)  are,  we  think,  decisive  of  this  action. 

The  judgment  should  be  reversed.  All  concur. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Note.  —  See,  accordy  Hicks  Bros.  v.  Svnft  Mill  Co,y  133  Ala.  411; 
Foot  V.  New  Haven  R.R,  Co.,  23  Conn.  214;  Jackson  &  Sharp  Co.  v. 
Philadelphia  R.R.  Co.,  4  Del.  Ch.  180;  Howes  v.  Bannon,  11  Idaho 
64;  Eniwhidle  v.  Henke,  211  111.  273;  Stevens  v.  Stevens,  11  Met. 
(Mass.)  251;  Nowlin  Lumber  Co.  v.  Wilson,  119  Mich.  406;  Minne- 
apolis MiU  Co.  V.  Minneapolis  Ry.  Co.,  51  Minn.  304;  Bdzoni  Oil  Co. 
V.  Yazoo  R.R.  Co.,  94  Miss.  58;  PiUman  v.  B(yyce,  111  Mo.  387  {cf. 
Cape  Girardeau  R.R.  Co.  v.  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.,  222  Mo.  461,  484); 
Archer  v.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  41  Mont.  56;  Houston  v.  Laffee,  46  N.H. 
505;  Lawrence  v.  Springer,  49  N.J.  Eq.  289;  Richmond  R.R.  Co.  v. 
DurhamR.R.  Co.,  104  N.C.  658;  Rodefer  v.  Pittsburg  R.R.  Co.,  72  Ohio 
272;  Foster  v.  Brtmning,  4  R.I.  47;  Y eager  v.  Woodruff,  17  Utah  361; 
Hathaway  v.  Yakima  Water  Co.,  14  Wash.  469;  Pijer  v.  Brown,  43 
W.Va.  412;  Thoemke  v.  Fiedler,  91  Wis.  386. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
COVENANTS  RUNNING  WITH  THE  LAND. 


SECTION  1. 
WHERE  THERE  IS  TENURE. 


STATUTE  32  HEN.  VHI,  o.  34. 

1540. 

Where  before  this  time  divers,  as  well  temporal  as  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  persons,  have  made  sundry  leases,  demises  and  grants 
to  divers  other  persons,  of  sundry  manors,  lordships,  ferms,  meases, 
lands,  tenements,  meadows,  pastures,  or  other  hereditaments,  for 
term  of  life  or  lives,  or  for  term  of  years,  by  writing  under  their  seal  or 
seals,  containing  certain  conditions,  covenants  and  s^eements  to  be 
performed,  as  well  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  lessees  and  gran- 
tees, their  executors  and  assigns,  as  on  the  behalf  of  the  said 
lessors  and  grantors,  their  heirs  and  successors;  (2)  and  forasmuch  as 
by  the  common  law  of  this  realm,  no  stranger  to  any  covenant,  action 
or  condition  shall  take  any  advantage  or  benefit  of  the  same,  by 
any  means  or  ways  in  the  law,  but  only  such  as  be  parties  or  privies 
thereunto,  by  the  reason  whereof,  as  well  all  grantees  of  reversions, 
as  also  all  grantees  and  patentees  of  the  King  our  sovereign  lord,  of 
sundry  manors,  lordships,  granges,  ferms,  meases,  lands,  tenements, 
meadows,  pastures,  or  other  hereditaments  late  beloi^ing  to  monas- 
teries, and  other  religious  and  ecclesiastical  houses  dissolved,  sup- 
pressed, renounced,  relinquished,  forfeited,  given  up,  or  by  other 
means  come  to  the  hands  and  possession  of  the  King's  majesty  since 
the  fourth  day  of  February  the  seven  and  twentieth  year  of  his  most 
noble  reign,  be  excluded  to  have  any  entry  or  action  against  the  said 
lessees  and  grantees,  their  executors  or  assigns,  which  the  lessors 
before  that  time  migbl  by  the  law  have  had  against  the  same  lessees 
for  the  breach  of  any  condition,  covenant  or  e^reement  comprised 
in  the  indentures  of  their  said  leases,  demises  and  grants:  (3)  be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  King  our  sovereign  lord,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  authority  of  the  same.  That  as  well  all  and  every  person 
and  persons,  and  bodies  politic,  their  heirs,  successors  and  assigns, 
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which  have  or  shall  have  any  gift  or  grant  of  our  said  sovereign  lord 
by  his  letters  patents  of  any  lordships,  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  parsonages,  tithes,  portions,  or  any  other  hereditaments,  or  of 
any  reversion  or  reversions  of  the  same,  which  did  belong  or  apper- 
tain to  any  of  the  said  monasteries,  and  other  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical houses,  dissolved,  suppressed,  relinquished,  forfeited,  or  by  any 
other  means  come  to  the  King's  hands  since  the  said  fourth  day  of 
February  the  seven  and  twentieth  year  of  his  most  noble  rpign,  or 
which  at  any  time  heretofore  did  belong  or  appertain  to  any  other 
person  or  persons,  and  after  came  to  the  hands  of  our  said  sovereign 
lord,  (4)  as  also  all  other  persons  being  grantees  or  assignees  to  or  by 
our  said  sovereign  lord  the  King,  or  to  or  by  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons than  the  King's  highness,  and  the  heirs,  executors,  successors 
and  assigns  of  every  of  them,  (5)  shall  and  may  have  and  enjoy  like 
advantages  against  the  lessees,  their  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  by  entry  for  non-payment  of  the  rent,  or  for  doing  of  waste 
or  other  forfeiture;  (6)  and  also  shall  and  may  have  and  enjoy  all  and 
every  such  like,  and  the  same  advantage,  benefit  and  remedies  by 
action  only,  for  not  performing  of  other  conditions,  covenants  or 
agreements  contained  and  expressed  in  the  indentures  of  their  said 
leases,  demises  or  grants,  against  all  and  every  the  said  lessees  and 
farmers  and  grantees,  their  executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
as  the  said  lessors  or  grantors  themselves,  or  their  heirs  or  successors, 
ought,  should,  or  might  have  had  and  enjoyed  at  any  time  or  timet, 
(7)  in  like  manner  and  form  as  if  the  reversion  of  such  lands,  tene- 
ments or  hereditaments  had  not  come  to  the  hands  of  our  said  sov- 
ereign lord,  or  as  our  said  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
should  or  might  have  had  and  enjoyed  in  certain  cases,  by  virtue 
of  the  act  made  at  the  first  session  of  this  present  parliament,  if  no 
such  grant  by  letters  patent  had  been  made  by  his  Highness. 

II.  Moreover  be  it  enacted  by  authority  aforesaid,  that  all 
farmers,  lessees  and  grantees  of  lordships,  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  parsonages,  tithes,  portions,  or  any  other  heredita- 
ments for  term  of  years,  life  or  lives,  their  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns,  shall  and  may  have  like  action,  advantage  and  remedy 
against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  and  bodies  politic,  their 
heirs,  successors  and  assigns,  which  have  or  shall  have  any  gift  or 
grant  of  the  King  our  sovereign  lord,  or  of  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, of  the  reversion  of  the  same  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and 
other  hereditaments  so  letten,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  for  any  condi- 
tion, covenant  or  agreement  contained  or  expressed  in  the  indentures 
of  their  lease  and  leases,  as  the  same  lessees,  or  any  of  them  might 
and  should  have  had  against  the  said  lessors  and  grantors,  their  heirs 
and  successors;  (2)  all  benefits  and  advantages  of  recoveries  in  value 
by  reason  of  any  warranty  in  deed  or  in  law  by  voucher  or  otherwise 
only  excepted. 
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III.  Provided  always.  That  this  act,  nor  any  thing  or  things 
therein  contained,  shall  extend  to  hinder  or  charge  any  person  or 
persons  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant  or  condition  comprised  in 
any  such  writing,  as  is  aforesaid,  but  for  such  covenants  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  broken  or  not  performed,  after  the  first  day  of 
September  next  coming,  and  not  before;  any  thing  before  in  this  act 
contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding. 

Note. — In  1  Wms.  Saund.  299,  the  learned  editors  said:  "Perhaps 
the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  cases  is,  by  considering  that  at  com- 
mon law  covenants  ran  with  the  land,  but  not  with  the  reversion. 
Therefore  the  assignee  of  the  lessee  was  held  to  be  Uable  in  covenant, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  bring  covenant,  but  the  assignee  of  the  lessor 
was  not."  And  see  BaUy  v.  WeUsy  3  Wils.  25,  29. 


SPENCER'S  CASE. 

5  Co.  16  a.     1583. 

Spencer  and  his  wife  brought  an  action  of  covenant  against  Clark, 
assignee  to  J.  assignee  to  S.  and  the  case  was  such:  Spencer  and  his 
wife  by  deed  indented  demised  a  house  and  certain  land  (in  the 
right  of  the  wife)  to  S.  for  term  of  21  years,  by  which  indenture  S. 
covenanted  for  him,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  with  the 
plaintiff,  that  he,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  would 
build  a  brick  wall  upon  part  of  the  land  demised,  etc.  S.  assigned  over 
his  term  to  J.  and  J.  to  the  defendant;  and  for  not  making  of  the  brick 
wall  the  plaintiff  brought  the  action  of  covenant  against  the  d^endant  as 
assignee :  and  after  many  arguments  at  the  bar,  the  case  was  excel- 
lently argued  and  debated  by  the  justices  at  the  bench:  and  in  this 
case  these  points  were  unanimously  resolved  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wray,  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Thomas  Gawdy,  and  the  whole  court.  And 
many  differences  taken  and  agreed  concerning  express  covenants, 
and  covenants  in  law,  and  which  of  them  run  with  the  land,  and 
which  of  them  are  collateral,  and  do  not  go  with  the  land,  and  where 
the  assignee  shall  be  bound  without  naming  him,  and  where  not;  and 
where  he  shall  not  be  bound  although  he  be  expressly  named,  and 
where  not. 

1.  When  the  covenant  extends  to  a  thing  in  esse,  parcel  of  the 
demise,  the  thing  to  be  done  by  force  of  the  covenant  is  quodammodo 
annexed  and  appurtenant  to  the  thing  demised,  and  shall  go  with  the 
land,  and  shall  bind  the  assignee  although  he  be  not  bound  by  express 
words:  but  when  the  covenant  extends  to  a  thing  which  is  not  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  demise  made,  it  cannot  be  appurtenant  or 
annexed  to  the  thing  which  hath  no  being:  as  if  the  lessee  covenants 
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to  repair  the  houses  demised  to  him  during  the  term,  that  is  parcel 
of  the  contract,  and  extends  to  the  support  of  the  thing  demised,  and 
therefore  is  quodam  modo  annexed  appurtenant  to  houses,  and  shall 
bind  the  assignee  although  he  be  not  bound  expressly  by  the  cove- 
nant :  but  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  covenant  concerns  a  thing  which  was 
not  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the  demise  made,  but  to  be  newly  built 
after,  and  therefore  shall  bind  the  covenantor,  his  executors,  or 
administrators,  and  not  the  assignee,  for  the  law  will  not  annex  the 
covenant  to  a  thing  which  hath  no  being. 

2.  It  was  resolved  that  in  this  case,  if  the  lessee  had  covenanted 
for  him  and  his  assigns,  that  they  would  make  a  new  wall  upon  some 
part  of  the  thing  demised,  that  forasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  done  upon 
the  land  demised,  that  it  should  bind  the  assignee;  for  although  the 
covenant  doth  extend  to  a  thing  to  be  newly  made,  yet  it  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  thing  demised,  and  the  assignee  is  to  take  the  benefit 
of  it,  and  therefore  shall  bind  the  assignee  by  express  words.  So  on 
the  other  side,  if  a  warranty  be  made  to  one,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
by  express  words,  the  assignee  shall  take  benefit  of  it,  and  shall  have 
a  Warrardia  charUBy  F.  N.  B.  136.  &  9  E.  2.  Garr'  de  Charters  30.  36 
E.  3.  Garr.  1.  4  H.  8.  Dyer  1.  But  although  the  covenant  be  for  him 
and  his  assigns,  yet  if  the  thing  to  be  done  be  merely  collateral  to  the 
land,  and  doth  not  touch  or  concern  the  thing  demised  in  any  sort, 
there  the  assignee  shall  not  be  charged.  As  if  the  lessee  covenants  for 
him  and  his  assigns  to  build  a  house  upon  the  land  of  the  lessor  which 
is  no  parcel  of  the  demise,  or  to  pay  any  collateral  sum  to  the  lessor, 
or  to  a  stranger,  it  shall  not  bind  the  assignee,  because  it  is  merely 
collateral,  and  in  no  manner  touches  or  concerns  the  thing  that  was 
demised,  or  that  is  assigned  over;  and  therefore  in  such  case  the 
assignee  of  the  thing  demised  cannot  be  charged  with  it,  no  more 
than  any  other  stranger. 


BLAKE  V.  SANDERSON. 

1  Gray  (Mass.)  332.     1S54. 

At  the  trial  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  before  Bishop,  J.,  the 
plaintiffs  gave  in  evidence  a  lease  of  the  premises  from  themselves 
to  Henry  HDdreth  for  four  years  and  six  months  from  the  first  of 
March,  1848,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, payable  in  quarterly  payments.  By  the  terms  of  this  lease,  the 
lessee  promised  not  to  "lease  nor  underlet,  nor  permit  any  other 
person  or  persons  to  occupy  or  improve  the  premises,  nor  make,  or 
suffer  to  be  made,  any  alteration  thereon,  but  with  the  approbation 
of  the  lessors  thereto  in  writing  having  been  first  obtained."  On  the 
back  of  this  lease  was  the  following  assignment :  — 
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''  Enow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  within  named  Henry 
Hildreth,  for  value  received,  do  hereby  assign,  transfer  and  set  over 
to  Albert  Sanderson  the  within  lease,  and  all  my  right  under  the 
same,  he  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  from  this  date.  Witness  my  hand 
and  seal  this  first  day  of  March  a.d.  1849. 

'' In  presence  of  Edward  Blake,       Henrt  Hildbeth,  (Seal.) 
assenting  to  the  assignment.'' 

The  plaintiffs  also  introduced  evidence,  tending  to  show  that 
the  lease  and  assignment  were  duly  executed  by  the  parties  purport- 
ing to  have  executed  them;  that  Hildreth  occupied  the  premises 
under  the  lease,  paying  the  rent  until  the  1st  of  March,  1849;  and 
that  from  that  date  until  the  30th  of  November,  1850,  the  defendant 
occupied,  and  paid  the  rent  to  the  plaintiff  Blake,  who  made  out  the 
bills  to  the  defendant,  and  signed  receipts  for  the  rent,  in  this  form: 
"Edward  Blake,  for  self  and  Richard  Robins,  Executors,  etc." 

The  defendant  gave  evidence  tending  to  show  that  he  vacated  the 
premises  before  the  30th  of  November,  1860,  and  on  that  day  gave 
the  plaintiffs  notice  in  writing,  that  he  had  vacated  the  premises, 
and  that  the  same  were  at  their  disposal. 

Thomas,  J.  This  action  of  contract  is  brought  to  recover  of  the 
defendant,  as  assignee  of  a  lease,  the  rent  of  a  shop  on  Cambridge 
Street  from  December  1st,  1850,  to  March  1st,  1851.  The  defendant 
says  that  there  was  no  vaUd  assignment  of  the  lease,  because  by  the 
terms  of  the  lease  no  valid  assignment  could  be  made  without  the 
assent  in  writing  of  the  lessors;  and  that  assent  was  given  only  by 
Edward  Blake,  one  of  the  lessors.  The  defendant  entered  under  the 
assignment,  and  occupied  the  premises,  and  is  clearly  estopped  to 
deny  its  validity.  It  was  a  condition  for  the  benefit  of  the  lessors, 
which  they  might  waive,  and  did  waive  by  recognizing  the  assignee 
as  their  tenant  and  receiving  rent  of  him  as  such.  By  such  assign- 
ment and  acceptance  of  the  lease,  the  defendant  is  bound  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  conditions;  and  his  liability  for  rent  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  not  restricted  to  actual  occupation. 

Note.  —  A  covenant  that  there  shall  be  a  lien,  to  secure  the  rent, 
on  all  improvements  added  to  the  premises,  binds  the  assignee. 
Webster  v.  Nichols,  104  111.  160. 

A  covenant  to  pay  taxes  binds  the  assignee.  Salisbury  v.  Shirley, 
66  Cal.  223. 

A  covenant  to  pay  ''all  assessments  for  which  the  premises  shall 
be  liable"  binds  the  assignee,  and  he  is  bound  to  pay  an  assessment 
subsequently  imposed  for  opening  a  street,  although  it  was  not 
authorized  by  any  law  existing  at  the  time  the  lease  was  executed. 
Post  V.  Kearney,  2  N.Y.  394. 
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COCKSON  V.  COCK. 

Cro.  Jac.  125.     1606. 

Covenant  against  the  defendant  as  the  assignee  of  Dalton;  for 
that  upon  an  indenture  of  demise  Dalton  covenanted  for  himself , 
his  executors,  and  administrators,  to  leave  fifteen  acres  every  year  for 
pasture  absque  cuUura;  and  that  he  granted  his  estate  to  the  defend- 
ant, and  that  the  defendant  non  religuit  quindedm  acras  ad  pasturam, 
but  such  a  day  and  year  ploughed  up  all.  And  upon  this  count  it  was 
demurred,  Because  the  assignee  not  being  named,  it  is  not  any  cove- 
nant which  shall  bind  the  assignee,  for  it  is  collateral.  But  all  the 
COURT  held,  that  this  covenant  is  to  be  performed  by  the  assignee, 
although  he  be  not  named;  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  but  to  perform  a  collateral  cove- 
nant, as  to  build  de  novo,  or  such  like,  shall  not  bind  him,  unless 
named.  Wherefore  it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff. 

Note.  —  A  covenant  to  repair  binds  the  assignee.  Demarest  v, 
WiUard,  8  Cow.  (N.Y.)  205. 

A  covenant  to  reside  on  the  premises  binds  the  assignee.  Totem  v. 
Chaplin,  2  H.  Bl.  133. 

In  Wertheimer  v.  Hosmer,  83  Mi<jh.  56,  the  court  said  (p.  62) : "  The 
words  contained  in  the  lease,  'to  l>e  used  for  the  sale  of  teas,  coffees, 
spices,  and  similar  goods,'  amount  to  an  express  covenant  not  to  be 
used  for  any  other  business.  Covenants  are  not  infrequently  inserted 
in  leases  that  the  lessee  shall  not  carry  on  particular  trades  upon  the 
premises.  This  precaution  often  becomes  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  the  premises  from  injuries  which  might  otherwise  be 
done  to  them,  but  to  prevent  their  respectability  being  lessened,  and 
their  good-will  thereby  diminished.  Covenants  of  this  kind,  as  they 
affect  the  mode  of  occupation  and  enjoyment,  run  with  the  land,  and 
the  assignee,  though  not  named,  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for  dam- 
ages, and  may  be  restrained  by  injunction." 


WILLIAMS  V.  EARLE. 

L.  R.  3  Q.B.  739.     1868. 

Blackburn,  J.  This  is  an  action  by  the  lessor  against  the  assignee 
of  a  lease  for  breach  of  covenants  in  the  lease,  and  the  rule  has  been 
well  established  ever  since  Spencer's  Case,  5  Rep.  16  a;  1  Sm.  L.  C. 
6th  ed.  45,  that,  when  covenants  are  contained  in  a  lease  (at  all 
events  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  covenants  are  on  behalf  of  the 
lessee  and  Ms  assigns),  and  the  covenants  touch  or  concern  the  land, 
although  the  original  covenants  are  made  by  the  original  lessee  with 
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the  lessor,  yet  they  run  with  the  land,  and  there  being  privity  of 
estate  between  the  assignee  and  the  lessor,  the  lessor  may  sue  the 
assignee  for  breach  of  any  of  them.  But  this  is  only  in  the  case  of  a 
covenant  which  "touches  or  concerns"  the  land. 

Now  the  first  and  chief  point  to  be  determined  here  is,  there  being 
a  covenant  in  the  original  lease  by  which  the  lessees,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  assigns,  covenant  with  the  lessor  that  neither 
they  nor  their  assigns  will  assign  the  lease  without  the  licence  of  the 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  and  the  defendant  the  assignee  having  as* 
signed  without  their  licence,  whether  that  is  a  covenant  which  touches 
or  concerns  the  land,  and  therefore  runs  with  it  and  binds  defendant. 

I  have  been  unable  to  perceive,  after  Ustening  attentively  to  the 
argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  any  reason  why  this  cov- 
enant should  not  be  considered  a  covenant  touching  and  concern- 
ing the  land.  It  is  an  express  covenant  as  to  who  shall  have  and 
occupy  the  land,  and  it  is  inserted  with  a  view  that  the  landlord  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  a  voice  as  to  who  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
original  lessee  in  the  possession  of  the  landlord's  premises.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  material  as  touching  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  touches  and  concerns  the  thing  demised  quite  as  directly 
as  the  many  covenants  that  have  been  held  to  do  so.  Such  as  a 
covenant  to  renew  a  lease,  which  has  been  held  to  run  with  the  land 
in  more  than  one  case  cited  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  Roe  v. 
Hayleyj  12  East,  at  p.  469;  or  a  covenant  to  reside  in  the  demised 
premises,  which  was  held  in  Totem  v.  ChapKiif  2  H.  Bl.  133,  to  bind 
the  assignee  though  not  named.  Again,  in  BaUy  v.  Wells,  3  Wils.  25, 
33,  a  covenant  not  to  let  any  of  the  farmers  take  the  tithes  demised 
without  the  consent  of  the  lessor  was  held  to  run  with  the  tithes  and 
bind  the  assignee,  assigns  being  mentioned  in  the  covenant.  And  the 
expression  made  use  of  by  the  court  at  the  end  of  the  judgment, 
which  Mr.  Jones  relied  upon  as  shewing  that  a  covenant  to  assign 
without  a  licence  could  not  run  with  the  land,  seems  to  have  no  such 
meaning,  but  the  contrary.  The  expression  is,  "a  covenant  not  to 
ftssign  generally  must  be  personal  and  collateral,  and  can  only  bind 
the  lessor  himself,  there  never  can  be  an  assignee;"  but  the  court 
adds,  "whereas  the  present  lease  grants  to  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns  ;"  and  what  they  seem  to  have  meant  is,  that  when  the 
lessee  covenants,  not  that  he  will  not  assign  without  licence,  but  that 
he  will  not  assign  at  all,  then  the  covenant  of  course  does  not  run 
with  the  land,  because  the  covenant  is  gone  whether  the  assignment 
be  with  a  licence  or  without.  But  when  there  is  a  covenant  that  the 
lessee  and  his  assigns  will  not  assign  without  Ucence,  it  is  different, 
and  the  covenant  may  run  with  the  land  toties  quoties.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  both  upon  principle  and  authority,  that  the  present 
covenant  not  to  assign  without  licence  from  the  landlord  from  time 
to  time,  does  run  with  the  land,  and  consequently  the  defendant,  the 
assignee,  is  Uable  for  the  breach. 
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But  though  there  is  a  covenant  binding  on  the  defendant  not  to 
assign,  the  assignment  is  nevertheless  operative,  and  the  estate 
passed  from  the  defendant  to  Banks,  and  the  breaches  of  covenant 
which  have  occurred  since  are  not  breaches  for  which  the  defendant 
can  be  liable  in  the  present  form  of  action;  anything  done  by  the  de- 
fendant on  the  premises  since  then  he  may  be  liable  for  in  an  action 
on  the  case:  but  the  remedy  on  the  covenants  must  be  against  the 
new  tenant  Banks.  But  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  indirectly 
in  the  present  action  by  way  of  damages  for  the  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant not  to  assign.  For  inasmuch  as,  if  the  covenant  not  to  assign 
had  not  been  broken,  the  assignee  would  have  remained  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  to  fulfil  all  these  covenants,  the  breaches  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  first  count,  and  there  would  have  been,  if  he  remained 
solvent,  a  complete  and  sufficient  remedy  in  his  liability,  the  defend- 
ant having  assigned  over  to  a  person,  who  no  doubt  is  selected  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  to  lose  and  so  loses  nothing  by  incurring  the 
liability  under  the  covenants,  there  has  been  damage  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant's  breach  of  covenant  not  to  assign,  by 
reason  of  the  plaintiff  only  having  the  liability  of  this  inferior  person, 
instead  of  the  liability  of  the  defendant,  for  the  breaches  of  the  other 
covenants;  and  the  arbitrator,  in  assessing  the  damages  on  the  second 
count,  must  put  the  plaintiff,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  position, 
so  far  as  money  will  do  it,  as  if  the  covenant  had  not  been  broken. 
The  arbitrator  will  take  into  consideration  how  much  the  worse  the 
plaintiff  will  be  both  in  respect  of  breaches  of  covenant  already 
incurred,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  breaches  which  may  in  future  be 
incurred.  The  arbitrator  must  see  what  sum  of  money  will  put  the 
plaintiff  in  the  same  position  as  he  would  have  been  in  if  the  covenant 
not  to  assign  the  lease  had  not  been  broken,  and  the  plaintiff  had 
retained  the  liability  of  the  defendant  instead  of  an  inferior  liability. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  this  will  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
and  the  parties  would  do  well  to  agree  that  the  lease  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  plaintiff,  and  then  the  measure  of  damages  will  be 
by  how  much  worse  off  the  plaintiff  is  than  he  would  have  been  had 
the  defendant  continued  bound  as  lessee  all  the  time,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  not  broken  his  covenant  not  to  assign. 


VERNON  V.  SMITH. 

5  B.  db  Aid.  1.     1821. 

Covenant  by  the  assignee  of  the  lessor  against  the  lessee.  The 
declaration  stated,  that  one  J.  Hance,  the  lessor,  before  the  time  of 
making  the  lease,  was  lawfully  possessed  of  the  tenements  and  prem- 
ises for  the  residue  and  remainder  of  a  certain  term  of  years,  whereof 
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seven  years  were  then  unexpired;  which  tenements  and  premises, 
with  the  appurtenances,  then  were  and  thence  hitherto  have  been 
and  still  are  situate  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  mentioned 
in  the  14  G.  3,  c.  78;  and  being  so  possessed  thereof,  he,  the  said  J. 
Hance,  by  indenture,  demised  and  leased  to  the  defendant  the  tene- 
ments and  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  habendum,  for  seven 
years,  at  a  certain  rent  therein  mentioned;  covenant  by  the  defend- 
ant that  he  should  and  would  forthwith,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
from  time  to  time  during  the  term,  insure  in  some  of  the  public  offices 
in  London  or  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  houses  from 
casualties  by  fire,  the  messuf^e,  dwelling-house,  coach-house,  stable, 
and  premises  thereby  demised  or  thereafter  to  be  erected  and  built 
thereon,  to  the  amount  of  8001.,  in  the  joint  names  of  the  defendant, 
his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  and  of  Robert  Stone,  the 
ground  landlord  of  the  premises,  his  heirs  or  assigns;  and  should  and 
would,  at  the  request  of  Hance,  or  of  the  ground  landlord,  their  heirs 
or  assigns,  produce  the  policy  and  receipts  for  such  insurance.  The 
declaration  set  out  the  proviso  in  the  lease  for  re-entry,  on  breach  of 
any  of  the  covenants.  It  then  stated  the  defendant's  entry  into  the 
premises,  and  that,  after  the  making  of  the  indenture,  the  term  was 
assigned  by  Hance  to  the  plaintiff.  The  breach  assigned  was,  that 
the  defendant  did  not  insure.  The  second  count  stated,  that,  before 
the  making  of  the  demise  to  the  defendant,  in  the  first  count  men* 
tioned,  and  also  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  demise 
thereinafter  mentioned,  Robert  Stone  was  seised  in  fee  of  and  in  the 
said  demised  tenements,  and  by  a  certain  indenture,  demised  the 
same  to  J.  Hance,  habendum,  for  eighty-five  years  and  six  months. 
And  that  J.  Hance,  by  that  indenture,  covenanted  to  insure  the 
premises  from  fire,  to  the  amount  of  three  fourths  of  the  value 
thereof,  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  Stone,  with  a  proviso  for 
re-entry,  in  case  of  non-performance  of  the  covenants.  It  tiien  stated, 
that  three  fourths  of  the  value  of  the  premises  amounted  to  8001., 
and  that,  by  reason  of  the  said  demised  premises  remaining  unin- 
sured, Stone  brought  an  action  of  ejectment  for  the  forfeiture,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  forced  to  pay  the  costs  to  him,  amounting  to  5001., 
and  also  to  sustain  his  own  costs,  amounting  to  lOOOZ.  Breach,  that 
the  defendant  had  not  kept  the  covenant  made  by  him,  as  stated  in 
the  first  count.  To  this  declaration,  there  was  a  general  demurrer 
and  joinder. 

Abbott,  C.J.  It  is  not  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  effect  of  a  covenant  to  insure  premises  situate 
without  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78.  These  premises 
lying  within  those  limits,  the  effect  of  that  statute  is,  to  enable  the 
landlord,  by  application  to  the  governors  or  directors  of  the  insurance 
office,  to  have  the  sum  insured  laid  out  in  rebuilding  the  premises. 
Now  a  covenant  to  lay  out  a  given  sum  of  money  in  rebuilding  or 
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repairing  the  premises,  in  case  of  damage  by  fire,  would  clearly  be  a 
covenant  running  with  the  land,  that  is,  such  a  covenant  as  would  be 
binding  on  the  assignee  of  the  lessee,  and  which  the  assignee  of  the 
lessor  might  enforce.  Here  the  defendant  does  not  covenant  ex- 
pressly in  those  words,  but  only  that  he  will  provide  the  means  of 
having  800^.  ready  to  be  laid  out  in  rebuilding  the  premises  in  case  of 
fire.  But,  connecting  that  covenant  with  the  act  of  parliament,  the 
landlord  has  a  right  to  say,  that  the  money,  when  recovered,  shall  be 
so  laid  out.  It  is,  therefore,  as  compulsory  on  the  tenant  to  have  the 
money  laid  out  in  rebuilding,  and  as  beneficial  for  the  landlord  as 
if  the  tenant  had  expressly  covenanted  that  he  would  lay  out  the 
money  he  received  in  respect  of  the  policy  upon  the  premises.  For 
these  reasons,  I  think  that  this  is  a  covenant  running  with  the  land, 
for  the  breach  of  which  the  assignee  of  the  lessor  may  sue;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  must  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

HoLROTD,  J.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  If  the  covenant  to  insure 
to  the  amount  of  8002.,  in  case  of  fire,  could  be  considered  as  a  cove- 
nant to  pay  a  collateral  sum  to  the  lessor,  the  present  action  could 
not  be  supported;  but,  taking  that  covenant,  together  with  the  Stat. 
14  G.  3,  c.  78,  s.  83, 1  think  that  the  simi  insured  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collateral  sum,  but  as  a  simi  which,  by  operation  of  law, 
must  be  laid  out  upon  the  premises.  It  is,  therefore,  a  covenant  to  do 
a  matter  which  concerns  the  land,  and  falls  within  the  rule  laid  down 
in  Spenc€r*8  Casey  and  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  in  Bally  v. 
Wells.  He  there  lays  it  down  thus:  "Covenants  in  leases,  extending 
to  a  thing  'in  esse,'  parcel  of  the  demise,  run  with  the  land,  and  bind 
the  assignee,  though  he  be  not  named,  as  to  repair,  etc.  And  if  they 
relate  to  a  thing  not  'in  esse,'  but  yet  the  thing  to  be  done  is  upon 
the  land  demised,  as  to  build  a  new  house  or  wall,  the  assignees,  if 
named,  are  bound  by  the  covenants;  but  if  they  in  no  manner  touch 
^or  concern  the  thing  demised,  as  to  build  a  house  on  other  land,  or  to 
pay  a  collateral  sum  to  the  lessor,  the  assignee,  though  named,  is  not 
bound  by  such  covenants;  or  if  the  lease  is  of  sheep  or  other  personal 
goods,  the  assignee,  though  named,  is  not  bound  by  any  covenant 
concerning  them.  The  reasons  why  the  assignees,  though  named,  are 
not  bound  in  the  two  last  cases,  are  not  the  same.  In  the  first  case,  it 
is  because  the  thing  covenanted  to  be  done  has  not  the  least  reference 
to  the  thing  demised;  it  is  a  substantive,  independent  agreement, 
not  'quodam  modo,'  but  'nullo  modo,'  annexed  or  appurtenant  to 
the  thing  leased.  In  the  case  of  the  mere  personalty,  the  covenant 
doth  concern  and  touch  the  thing  demised;  for  it  is  to  restore  it  or 
the  value  at  the  end  of  the  term;  but  it  doth  not  bind  the  assignee, 
because  there  is  no  privity,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  a  realty  between 
the  lessor  and  lessee  and  his  assigns,  in  respect  of  the  reversion;  it  is 
merely  collateral  in  one  case;  in  the  other  it  is  not  collateral,  but 
they  are  total  strangers  to  one  another,  without  any  line  or  thread  to 
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unite  and  tie  them  together;  and  to  constitute  that  privity  which 
must  subsist  between  debtor  and  creditor  to  support  an  action." 
And  in  page  346,  after  citing  several  cases,  from  which  he  deduces 
the  principle  laid  down,  he  BSiys,  "All  these  cases  clearly  prove,  that 
'inherent'  covenants,  and  such  as  tend  to  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  thing  demised,  where  assigns  are  expressly  mentioned, 
follow  the  reversion  and  the  lease,  let  them  go  where  they  will." 
In  the  present  covenant,  assigns  are  expressly  included;  and,  inas- 
much as  the  performance  of  the  covenant  would,  in  the  event  of 
the  premises  being  destroyed  or  injured  by  fire,  tend  to  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  thing  demised,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  falls 
within  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  C.J.  Wilmot,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

Note.  —  See,  accordj  Thomas*  Admrs.  v.  Vonkapff's  Heirs,  6  Gill, 
&  J.  (Md.)  372,  381;  Mcmry  v.  SouOiworth,  9  Ohio  St.  340. 


CONGLETON  v.  PATTISON. 

10  East  129.     1808. 

The  plaintijBfs  declared  in  covenant  upon  an  indenture,  made  the 
23d  November,  1752,  whereby  they  demised  to  John  Clayton  a  piece 
of  ground  in  Congleton,  called  the  Byflatt,  and  a  certain  slip  of  land, 
through  which  a  water-course  was  intended  to  be  made,  with  liberty 
for  making  and  repairing  the  same,  and  with  liberty  for  Clayton,  his 
executprs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  to  erect  in  the  Byflatt  a  silk 
mill,  etc.,  habendum  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  premises,  etc.,  to 
Clayton,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  300  years 
from  the  date  of  the  indenture;  yielding  and  paying  as  therein 
mentioned.  And  Clayton  covenanted  for  himself,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  with  the  corporation,  that  he^  his  execu- 
tors, etc.,  would  at  all  times  during  the  term,  before  any  persons 
should  be  received  as  serv^ants,  workmen,  or  apprentices  in  such  silk 
mill,  give  notice  of  their  names  to  the  town-clerk  of  the  borough  for 
the  time  being;  and  if  he  should  immediately  give  satisfactory  infor- 
mation to  Clayton,  his  executors,  etc.,  or  to  the  then  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  silk  mill,  that  any  of  the  persons  in  such  notice  were 
legally  settled  in  any  other  parish  or  township,  and  not  in  Congleton, 
then  they  should  not  be  received  to  work  in  the  business  of  such  silk 
mill,  before  a  certificate  of  the  settlement  of  such  person  under  the 
Stat.  8  &  9  W.  3,  c.  30,  should  be  given  to  Congleton.  The  declaration 
then  stated  the  entry  of  J.  Clayton,  and  the  building  of  the  silk  mill; 
and  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  all  the  estate  and  interest,  etc., 
of  J.  Clayton  in  the  premises  duly  came  to  and  vested  in  the  defend- 
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ants  by  assignment,  by  virtue  of  which  they  entered  and  were  pos- 
sessed, etc. :  and  then  assigned  as  a  breach,  that  after  the  defendants 
became  so  possessed,  and  while  they  were  working  the  silk  mill,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  term,  they  received  divers  persons  as 
servants,  workmen,  and  apprentices  to  work  in  the  said  mill,  without 
giving  the  previous  notice  before  mentioned  to  the  town-clerk  of 
Congleton,  and  that  the  persons  so  received  worked  in  the  said  mill 
without  any  such  notice,  and  that  they  had  not  previously  gained 
any  settlement  in  Congleton;  by  reason  of  which  the  township  of 
Congleton  had  become  liable  to  relieve  them  and  their  families,  and 
had  expended  a  large  sum  in  the  same,  and  continued  liable  to  the 
burden,  etc.;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  also  incurred  great  expense 
in  the  premises,  and  their  estates  and  property  in  the  township  had 
been  lessened  in  value. 

The  defendants,  after  craving  oyer  of  the  indenture,  by  which  it 
appeared  further,  that  the  term  was  granted  by  the  corporation  in 
consideration  of  SOL  paid  and  of  a  nominal  yearly  rent;  demurred 
generally  to  the  declaration. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.  This  is  a  covenant  in  which  the  as- 
signee is  specifically  named ;  and  though  it  were  for  a  thing  not  in  esse 
at  the  time,  yet  being  specifically  named,  it  would  bind  him,  if  it 
affected  the  nature,  quality,  or  value  of  the  thing  demised,  inde- 
pendently of  collateral  circumstances;  or  if  it  affected  the  mode  of 
enjoying  it.  But  this  covenant  does  not  affect  the  thing  demised,  in 
the  one  way  or  the  other.  It  may  indeed  collaterally  affect  the  lessors 
as  to  other  lands  they  may  have  in  possession  in  the  same  parish, 
by  increasmg  the  poor's  rate  upon  them;  but  it  cannot  affect  them 
even  collaterally  in  respect  of  the  demised  premises  during  the 
term.  How  then  can  it  affect  the  nature,  quality,  or  value  of  the 
thing  demised?  Can  it  make  any  difference  to  the  mills,  whether 
they  are  worked  by  persons  of  one  parish  or  another:  or  can  it  affect 
the  value  of  the  thing  at  the  end  of  the  term,  independently  of  col- 
lateral circumstances?  The  settling  an  additional  number  of  persons 
in  this  place  may  indeed,  by  means  of  the  increased  population,  bring 
p,n  increased  burden  at  the  end  of  the  term  on  those  who  are  to  pay 
the  rates:  but  that  increase  of  population  may  also  be  an  increased 
benefit  of  the  land-owners,  as  it  has  happened  within  our  own  experi- 
ence in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  the  seats  of  manufactures,  where 
the  value  of  land  has,  in  consequence,  risen  in  a  great  proportion.  But 
the  covenant  in  question  does  not  affect  the  thing  demised  immedi- 
ately, but  only,  if  at  all,  in  respect  of  collateral  circiunstances;  that  is 
through  the  medium  of  an  increased  population,  and  the  increased 
expense  of  providing  for  them  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  increased 
value  of  the  lands  to  be  set  against  it  on  the  other  hand.  How  then 
does  it  affect  the  mode  of  occupation?  The  carrying  on  of  a  particular 
trade  on  the  premises  may  be  said  to  do  that;  but  where  the  work  to 
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be  done  is  at  all  events  the  same,  whether  it  be  done  by  workmen 
from  one  parish  or  another  cannot  affect  the  mode  of  occupation. 
The  covenant,  therefore,  not  directly  affecting  the  nature,  quality, 
or  value  of  the  thing  demised,  nor  the  mode  of  occupjdng  it,  is  a  col- 
lateral covenant,  which  will  not  bind  the  assignee  of  the  term,  though 
named;  and  this  is  a  question  with  the  assignee,  and  not  with  the 
original  lessee  who  entered  into  the  covenant.  In  the  case  of  Bally 
V.  Wells  the  covenant  might  affect  the  thing  demised ;  for  if  the  lessee 
of  the  tithe  suffered  any  of  the  farmers  of  the  parish  to  take  their 
own  tithes,  such  union  of  the  land  with  the  tithe  might  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  claiming  a  modus,  which  might  affect  the  future  value  of 
the  tithes,  and  would  immediately  affect  the  occupation.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  this  covenant  does  either;  and  therefore  it  does 
not  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  assignees. 

Le  Blanc,  J.  This  covenant  does  not  appear  to  me  to  run  with 
the  land,  or  bind  the  assignee.  The  question  does  not  depend  upon 
the  length  of  the  lease,  or  whether  the  injury  to  the  lessor  is  to  take 
effect  in  more  or  less  time,  but  whether  the  thing  covenanted  to  be 
done  or  not  to  be  done  immediately  affects  the  land  itself  or  the  mode 
of  occupying  it.  But  here  it  is  only  by  collateral  circumstances  that 
this  can  make  the  land  more  or  less  valuable.  It  can  no  otherwise 
affect  the  land  than  as  by  introducing  a  greater  number  of  persons 
into  the  parish  who  were  not  before  settled  there,  and  by  enabling 
them  to  gain  settlements,  it  may  by  possibility  hereafter  create  a 
greater  number  of  poor,  who  must  tMB  maintained  by  the  occupiers, 
and  so  affect  them:  but  this  cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  land  itself, 
or  the  mode  of  cultivating  or  occupying  it.  It  is  no  more  than  if  the 
lessee  had  covenanted  that  he  would  not  employ  such  persons  in  any 
other  house  within  the  parish  during  his  occupation  of  the  premises 
in  question.  The  work  done  is  the  same,  whether  by  one  set  of  serv- 
ants or  another;  the  nature  of  the  property  is  not  varied  by  it:  but  to 
employ  persons  in  the  mill  who  were  not  before  settled  inhabitants 
of  Con^eton  may  create  a  speculation  whether  it  will  affect  the 
interests  of  the  occupiers  there.  The  ground,  however,  on  which  I 
distinguish  this  case  from  others  is  that  this  is  not  a  covenant  which 
affects  the  land  itself  or  the  mode  of  its  occupation. 

Batley,  J.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  material  to  consider  how  soon 
the  act  done,  which  was  covenanted  not  to  be  done,  may  affect  the 
land;  but  in  order  to  bind  the  assignee  the  covenant  must  either 
affect  the  land  itself  during  the  term,  such  as  those  which  regard  the 
mode  of  occupation;  or  it  must  be  such  as  per  se,  and  not  merely  from 
collateral  circumstances,  affect  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  Covenants  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  particular  trades  in 
houses  fall  within  the  first  class:  they  affect  the  mode  in  which  the 
property  is  to  be  enjoyed  during  the  term.  The  case  in  Wilson  may 
rank  under  the  second  class:  for  if  the  lessee  or  a  stranger  were  in  the 
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actual  occupation  of  the  tithes  during  the  term,  the  evidence  of  the 
lessor's  right  to  them  would  be  continued,  and  therefore  the  estate 
of  the  reversioner  would  be  better  at  the  end  of  the  term.  But  here 
the  state  of  the  premises  will  be  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
whether  the  parish  be  more  or  less  burdened  with  poor.  I  agree  that 
the  value  of  the  reversion  will  not  be  so  much  if  the  poor's  rate  on 
the  land  be  increased;  but  that  burden  would  be  increased  by  a  col- 
lateral circumstance;  and  where  the  value  of  the  reversion  is  only 
altered  by  collateral  circumstances,  the  covenant  will  not  bind  the 
assignee  of  the  land.  As  in  the  instance  put  of  a  covenant  not  to 
employ  foreigners  in  any  other  mill  in  the  parish:  and  yet  the  value 
of  the  reversion  would  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  in  the  one 
instance  as  in  the  other.  Suppose  a  covenant  by  the  lessee  to  make 
a  communication  by  water  from  the  demised  premises  through  other 
persons'  lands  to  another  place,  to  facilitate  the  access  to  a  market, 
the  value  of  the  reversion  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  per- 
formance or  non-performance  of  such  a  covenant;  but  it  could  not 
bind  the  assignee,  because  all  the  cases  shew  that  the  assignee  is  not 
bound  unless  the  thing  to  be  done  is  upon  the  land  demised.  There- 
fore, as  this  covenant  does  not  affect  the  occupation  of  the  land,  nor 
alter  the  actual  state  of  the  property  from  what  it  would  otherwise 
be  at  the  end  of  the  term,  it  does  not  bind  the  assignee. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


LEPPLA  V.  MACKEY. 

81  Minn.  75.    1883. 

The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  in  the  district  court  for  Hennepin 
County,  to  compel  the  execution  by  defendants  of  a  lease  of  certain 
land,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  prior  lease  mentioned  in  the 
opinion.  The  action  was  tried  by  Shaw,  J.,  without  a  jury,  and  judg- 
ment ordered  and  entered  for  defendants,  from  which  the  plaintiff 
appeals. 

Dickinson,  J.  Harmon  leased  land,  of  which  he  was  the  owner, 
to  Slosson,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  "with  the  right,"  as  expressed 
in  the  lease,  "to  the  said  second  party  to  a  renewal  of  this  lease  at 
the  same  yearly  rental,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  herein, 
for  the  further  term  of  two  years,  unless  the  party  of  the  first  part 
wishes  the  piece  of  land  for  building  purposes."  During  the  term  of 
the  lease,  the  lessee  assigned  his  interest  to  the  plaintiff.  The  lessor 
conveyed  the  land  to  the  defendant  Mackey,  who,  desiring  to  use  the 
land  for  building  purposes,  declined  to  renew  the  lease.  The  case 
only  calls  for  a  determination  of  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties  respecting  a  renewal  of  the  lease. 
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Although  the  covenant  for  a  renewal  of  the  lease  was  made  in 
terms  merely  in  favor  of  the  lessee,  it  is  well  settled  that  such  a  cov- 
enant runs  with  the  land  to  one  who,  by  assignment,  comes  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  covenantee.  And,  since  the  covenant  runs  with 
the  land,  it  is  obligatory,  not  only  upon  the  covenantor,  but  upon  his 
grantee.  The  legal  effect  of  the  covenant  is  hence  clearly  the  same 
as  if  it  read,  ''with  the  right  to  the  said  second  party  or  his  assigns 
to  a  renewal  of  this  lease  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  kis  a^ssigns^ 
.  .  .  unless  the  party  of  the  first  part  wishes  the  piece  of  land  for 
buUding  purposes."  Neither  by  the  assignment  to  the  plaintiff, 
nor  by  the  grant  to  the  defendant  Mackey,  was  the  covenant  for 
renewal  discharged  of  the  condition  which  was  a  part  of  it. 

The  only  question  in  the  case  is  as  to  the  construction  to  be  placed 
upon  the  terms  of  the  condition.  We  seek  to  arrive  at  the  intention 
of  the  contracting  parties  from  a  consideration  of  the  terms  in  which 
their  agreement  is  expressed.  They  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  under- 
stood that  this  covenant  would  be  binding  upon,  and  its  performance 
might  be  enforced  against,  not  only  the  then  owner  of  the  land,  the 
lessor,  but  as  well  his  heirs  or  grantees.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  we 
cannot  reasonably  construe  the  contract  either  as  expressing  the  in* 
tention  that  the  right  to  a  renewal  of  the  lease,  in  the  event  of  a  sale 
of  the  property  by  the  lessor,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death,  should  be 
still  dependent  upon  his  election  to  use  the  land,  nor  that,  by  such 
death  or  alienation,  the  substantial  terms  of  the  covenant  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  any  condition,  and  that  the 
succeeding  owner  of  the  property  should  have  no  option,  but  must 
grant  a  renewal  of  the  lease,  although  he  might  wish  to  build  uxx)n 
the  land.  We  construe  the  clause  as  a  condition  inseparable  from 
the  covenant  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part,  and  that  it  has  the  effect 
to  reserve  to  the  grantee  of  the  reversion  the  same  right  of  election 
that  his  grantor,  the  plaintiff's  lessor,  had. 

JvdgmerU  affirmed. 

Note.  —  The  assignee  of  the  reversion  is  bound  by  a  covenant  to 
renew  the  lease.  Letter  v.  Pike,  127  111.  287,  326;  Richardson  v. 
Sydenham,  2  Vem.  447;  Roe  v.  Hayley,  12  East  463,  468. 

And  an  assignee  of  the  lessee  may  enforce  such  a  covenant. 
Robinson  v.  Perry ,  21  Ga.  183;  BUichnore  v.  Boardman,  28  Mo.  420. 
Piggot  V.  Mason,  1  Paige  (N.Y.)  411. 

In  Postal  Td.  Co.  v.  Western  Union  Td.  Co.,  156  HI,  335,  the  land- 
lord leased  offices  in  a  building  to  a  tel^raph  company,  and  cove- 
nanted not  to  lease  any  other  offices  in  the  building  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  court  Tield  that  the  assignee  of  the  reversioner  could 
itself  use  other  portions  of  the  building  for  a  telegraph  office. 
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MINSHULL  V.  OAKEa 

2  H.  d(  N.  793.     1858. 

Pollock,  C.B.  Two  entirely  distinct  questions  arose  in  this  case. 
The  declaration  was  on  a  demise  to  the  lessee,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators and  assignSf  in  consideration  of  the  rents  and  covenants  on 
the  part  and  behalf  of  the  lessee  and  his  assigns  to  be  paid,  done, 
and  performed,  of  a  messuage  and  lands,  with  liberty  to  the  lessee, 
his  executors,  administrators  and  assignSf  to  make  any  erections  or 
building?.  The  lessee  covenanted  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators  (not  saying  assigns),  that  he,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  or  assigns f  would  pay  rent;  and  that  he,  his  executors 
or  administrators,  would  repair  the  messuage  and  farm,  outhouses, 
bams,  stable,  and  all  other  erections  and  buildings  which  should  or 
might  be  thereafter  erected,  and  all  the  gates,  etc.,  and  the  same 
being  so  repaired,  he,  the  lessee,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
CLssigns,  at  the  end  of  the  term  would  yield  up.  There  was  a  breach 
alleged,  in  non-repair  and  not  yielding  up  in  repair.  The  third  plea 
was  pleaded  to  a  poxt  of  this,  viz.,  to  so  much  as  complained  in  respect 
of  a  water  com  mill,  cottages,  and  other  buildings  erected  and  built 
during  the  term,  and  shewed  that  they  were  buildings  erected  during 
the  term,  and  not  erected  in  place  of  others  previously  existing.  It 
was  contended  that  this  plea  was  good  on  the  authority  of  the  first 
resolution  in  Spencer's  Case,  5  Rep.  16  a,  the  lessee  not  having 
covenanted  for  his  assigns. 

The  state  of  the  authorities  in  question  seems  as  follows:  The 
proposition,  that  a  covenant  which  would  run  with  the  land  if  the 
assignee  were  named,  does  not  where  he  is  not  named  and  the  thing 
was  not  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  covenant,  is  laid 
down  in  Spencer's  Case.  The  same  is  to  be  found  in  Comyns'  Digest, 
Govt.  (C.)  3,  citii^  Spencer's  Case  and  Jones,  223,  which,  however, 
does  not  support  the  doctrine.  It  is  not  found  in  Bolle.  It  is  in 
Viner's  Abridgement,  "Covenant"  (L.),  where,  however.  Moor,  159, 
is  cited  as  establishing  the  same,  when  in  truth  it  established  the 
contrary.  It  is  negatively  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  the  author  and 
editors  of  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  and  it  is  cited  in  Doughty  v.  Bow- 
man, 11  Q.  B.  444,  where,  however,  with  submission,  it  was  inapplica- 
ble. There  the  question  was  if  an  assignee  of  the  reversion  was  boimd, 
which  depends  on  different  considerations;  1  Wms.  Saunders,  241  d. 
In  Sheppard's  Touchstone,  180,  it  is  thus  put, "  If  the  lessee  covenant 
for  himself,  or  for  himself,  his  executors  or  administrators  only,  to 
build  a  new  house  upon  the  land,  the  assignee  is  not  bound;"  the 
editor  adds,  because  he  is  not  named.  In  page  179,  Spencer's  Case  is 
cited,  but  the  case  put  is  of  a  new  house,  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
Cockson  V.  Cockf  Cro.  Jac.  125,  where  a  covenant  to  build  de  novo  is 
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called  collateral.  But  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  to  build 
a  new  house  does  not  "extend  to  the  support  of  the  thing  demised." 
Indeed  Lord  Coke  thought  it  waste:  Co.  Litt.  53  a.  On  the  other 
hand,  Moor,  p.  159,  pi.  300  (which  is  evidently  Spencer's  Case, 
though  the  date  is  later),  gives  the  decision  the  other  way.  The 
explanation  may  be,  that  Lord  Coke  is  reporting  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments and  opinions  expressed,  while  Moor  gives  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion. Smith  V.  Arnold,  3  Salk.  4,  is  directly  contrary:  and  in  BaUy  v. 
WeUsy  3  Wils.  25,  the  contrary  is  stated.  No  reason  is  given  for  the 
alleged  difference  between  where  the  assignee  is  and  is  not  named; 
on  the  contrary,  the  reason  given  for  binding  in  any  case  an  assignee 
not  named,  viz.,  that  he  takes  the  benefit  and  burthen,  seems  equally 
to  apply  to  every  such  case. 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Atherton  said,  if  the  law  were  clearly  laid  down 
without  contradiction  (as  he  contends  it  is),  it  ought  to  be  abided  by, 
though  no  reason  could  be  given  for  it.  It  would  not  be  enough,  to 
justify  a  departure  from  it,  that  it  was  without  a  known  reason;  it 
ought  to  be  followed,  at  least,  unless  contrary  and  repugnant  to  other 
rules  and  principles.  But  in  deciding  which  of  two  conflicting  sets 
of  authorities  is  correct,  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  look  at  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  No  doubt  the  resolution  in  Spencer's  Case  has  been  repeatedly 
cited,  or  the  same  thing  said  as  is  said  there;  but  that  resolution  is 
the  foundation  of  the  opinion;  it  never  appears  to  have  been  acted 
on;  on  the  contrary.  Moor,  159,  and  Smith  v.  Arnold  are  decisions  the 
other  way.  In  the  present  case  we  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  as 
the  covenant  is  not  a  covenant  absolutely  to  do  a  new  thing,  but  to 
do  something  conditionally,  viz.,  if  there  are  new  buildings,  to  repair 
them;  as  when  built  they  will  be  part  of  the  thing  demised,  and  conse- 
quently the  covenant  extends  to  its  support,  and  as  the  covenant  clearly 
binds  the  assignee  to  repair  things  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the  lease,  so 
does  it  also  those  in  posse,  and  consequently  the  assignee  is  bound. 
There  is  only  one  covenant  to  repair;  if  the  assignee  is  included 
as  to  part,  why  not  as  to  all?  On  these  grounds  we  think  the  third 
plea  bad. 

Note.  —  There  have  been  some  decisions  in  this  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  first  resolution  in  Spencer's  Case,  in  cases  arising  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  See  Hansen  v.  Meyer,  81  111.  321 ;  Thompson  v. 
Rose,  8  Cowen  (N.Y.)  266;  Bream  v.  Dickerson,  2  Humph.  (Tenn.) 
126. 

And  there  have  been  numerous  dicta  in  its  support.  See  Emerson 
V.  Simpson,  43  N.H.  475,  477;  Brewer  v.  Marshall,  18  N.J.  Eq.  337, 
341 ;  Hartung  v.  Witte,  59  Wis.  285,  295.  See  also  Bailey  v.  Richardr 
son,  66  Cal.  416,  420;  Kellogg  v.  Robinson,  6  Vt.  276,  280. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  cases  in  Section  2,  infra,  the  courts  are 
cautious  about  allowing  a  covenant  to  run  with  the  land,  in  cases 
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where  there  is  no  tenure.  The  fact  that  assigns  were  not  named  may 
lead  the  court  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties 
that  the  covenant  should  be  personal  to  the  covenantor.  See  Dawson 
V.  Western  Maryland  R.R.  Co.,  107  Md.  70;  Maryland  R.R.  Co.  v. 
Silver y  110  Md.  510;  Newburg  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Weare,  44  Ohio  St. 
604,  613;  Brawn  v.  SoiUhem  Pacific  Co.,  36  Or.  128;  Gvlf  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Smithy  72  Tex.  122. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  in  Harris  v.  Coulboum's  Assignee, 
3  Harr.  (Del.)  338,  that  a  covenant  to  pull  down  an  old  chimney  and 
erect  a  new  one  bound  the  assignee  of  the  lessee,  though  not  named; 
similarly,  in  Bradford  Oil  Co.  v.  Blair,  113  Pa.  83,  of  a  covenant  to 
explore  for  oil,  which  involved  boring  new  wells;  and  in  Frederick  v. 
Callahan,  40  Iowa  311,  of  a  covenant  by  the  reversioner  to  pay  for 
improvements  made  during  the  term. 

In  Dorsey  v.  St.  Louis  R.R.  Co.,  58  111.  65,  the  railroad  had, 
when  the  covenant  was  made,  no  authority  to  assign  its  property, 
and  the  coiui;  held  that  in  such  case  the  omission  of  the  word  '^  as- 
signs" from  its  covenant  did  not  relieve  its  assignee  from  liability. 


HOLFORD  V.  HATCH. 

1  Doug.  183.     1779. 

Tms  was  an  action  of  covenant,  for  rent  in  arrear,  brought  against 
the  defendant  as  assignee  of  one  Saunders.  The  declaration  stated 
(in  the  common  form),  that  the  plaintiff  demised  to  Saunders  for 
seven  years,  by  virtue  whereof  he  entered  and  was  possessed,  and 
that  afterwards,  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest,  of  Saunders,  in 
the  premises,  came  to  the  defendant,  by  assignment  thereof,  by  virtue 
whereof  he  entered  and  was  possessed,  and  that,  after  the  assign- 
ment, rent  had  become  due,  which  the  defendant  had  not  paid.  The 
defendant  pleaded,  that  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest,  of 
Saunders  in  the  premises,  did  not  come  to  him  by  assignment  thereof 
in  manner  and  form  as  the  plaintiff  had  alleged. 

On  the  trial,  it  appeared,  that  the  defendant  was  in  possession  of 
the  premises  during  the  time  when  the  rent  in  arrear  became  due, 
but  that,  by  the  deed  under  which  he  held,  they  were  conveyed  to 
him,  by  Saunders,  for  a  day,  or  some  days  less  than  the  original 
term,  and  that  he  had  actually  surrendered  them  before  the  action 
was  brought.  Some  receipts  also  were  produced  for  rent  which  had 
been  paid  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  and  which  run  thus: 
"  Received  of  Saunders  by  the  hands  of  Hatch." 

Upon  this  evidence,  it  was  contended,  at  the  trial,  which  came  on 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  the  Sittings  for  Middlesex,  in  last 
Hilary  Term:  1.  That,  in  point  of  law,  a  person  holding  of  the  first 
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lessee,  by  an  under-lease,  like  the  present,  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  by 
the  original  lessor,  on  the  covenant  for  rent  contained  in  the  original 
lease;  2.  That  the  fact  put  in  issue  on  the  record,  viz.,  that  aU  the 
estate,  etc.,  of  Saunders  came  to  the  defendant,  was  not  proved. 

A  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  but  Lord  Mansfield  saved 
the  points  made  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

Lord  Mansfield.  This  is  an  action  of  covenant  by  a  lessor  against 
an  under-lessee,  and  the  single  question  is,  whether  the  action  can  be 
maintained  against  him,  as  being,  substantially,  an  assignee.  For 
some  time,  we  had  great  doubts;  we  have  bestowed  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  on  the  subject,  and  looked  fully  into  the  books,  and 
it  is  clearly  settled  (and  is  agreeable  to  the  text  of  Littleton),  that 
the  action  cannot  be  maintained,  unless  {gainst  an  assignee  of  the 
whole  term. 

The  rule  made  absoliUe, 


CONGHAM  V.  KING. 

Cro.  Car.  221.     1631. 

Covenant  against  the  defendant,  as  assignee  of  an  assignee,  for 
not  repairing  of  an  house  let  inter  alia. 

[It  was  argued]  that  the  defendant  is  but  assignee  of  parcel  of  the 
things  demised.  Sed  non  allocatur;  for  this  covenant  is  dividable,  and 
follows  the  land,  with  which  the  defendant,  as  assignee,  is  charge- 
able by  the  common  law,  or  by  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  8,  c.  37. 
Whereupon  it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff. 

Note.  —  The  assignee  of  the  reversion  in  part  of  the  leased 
premises  is  bound,  as  to  that  part,  by  a  covenant  to  renew  the  lease. 
Leiter  v.  Pike,  127  lU.  287. 


WALL  V.  HINDS. 

4  Gray  (Mass.)  256.     1855. 

The  plaintiff  leased  premises  to  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant 
covenanted  to  pay  the  rent  reserved.  The  defendant  assigned  the 
term,  and  the  plaintiff  accepted  rent  from  the  assignee.  Thereafter 
rent  fell  in  arrear,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  this  action  of  covenant 
against  the  defendant. 

BiGELOW,  J.  The  assignment  by  the  lessee  of  his  entire  interest 
in  the  estate  under  the  lease,  and  the  acceptance  of  rent  by  the 
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plaintiffs  from  the  assignees,  do  not  constitute  a  valid  defence  to  the 
present  suit.  It  is  the  well-settled  rule  of  law  that  in  such  case  the 
lessor  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  debt  for  rent  against  the  lessee; 
but  that  an  action  will  lie  against  him  on  the  covenant  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is,  that,  although  by  the  assign- 
ment the  privity  of  estate  between  lessor  and  lessee  is  terminated, 
there  still  remains  the  privity  of  contract  between  them,  created  by 
the  lease,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  assignment.  The  lessee  still 
continues  liable  on  his  covenant,  by  virtue  of  the  privity  of  contract. 
Bachdour  v.  Gage,  Cro.  Car.  188;  Barnard  v.  GodscaUy  Cro.  Jac.  309; 
Thuraby  v.  Plant,  1  Saund.  240;  Auriol  v.  MUh,  4  T.  R.  94. 


NEAL  V.  JEFFEBSON. 

212  Mass.  517.     1012. 

Contract  for  the  alleged  breach  of  a  covenant  of  renewal  in  a 
lease.  Writ  dated  October  31,  1910. 

In  the  Superior  Court  the  case  was  tried  before  Dubuque,  J.  The 
defendant  was  the  executrix  of  the  will  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  late  of 
Bourne.  The  lease  was  dated  May  22, 1909,  and  was  for  the  term  of 
one  year  from  November  1, 1909,  at  the  annual  rent  of  $1000.  The 
lessor  was  described  as  "the  estate  of  Joseph  Jefferson."  The  cove- 
nant sued  upon  was  as  follows:  "And  the  said  lessor  further  cove- 
nants that  it  will,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  a.d.  1910,  at  the 
request  of  the  said  lessee,  execute  to  and  with  him  a  new  lease  of  the 
premises  herein  leased,  for  the  further  term  of  two  years,  to  com- 
mence from  the  expiration  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  at  the  same 
yearly  rent,  payable  in  like  manner  and  with  and  subject  to  the  like 
covenants,  agreements  and  provisos,  except  the  covenant  for  further 
renewal,  as  are  herein  contained." 

The  leased  premises  consisted  of  the  Hotel  Jefferson  in  West  Palm 
Beach  in  Florida  and  an  adjoining  cottage  with  the  furnishing?. 

On  March  10,  1910,  the  defendant,  as  executrix,  sold  the  leased 
premises  to  two  brothers  named  Anthony  and  delivered  to  them  the 
duplicate  original  of  the  lease  to  the  plaintiff.  The  Anthonys  refused 
to  renew  the  lease,  except  at  an  increased  rental. 

The  defendant  requested  the  judge  to  give  the  following  instruc- 
tion: "6.  After  the  transfer  of  the  Hotel  Jefferson  and  Huffstetter 
Cottage  to  the  Anthonys,  with  notice  of  the  lease  to  the  plaintiff  and 
the  covenant  for  renewal  contained  therein,  Sarah  A.  Jefferson  was 
not  liable  for  any  failure  of  the  Anthonys  to  respect  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  a  renewal  lease."  The  judge  refused  to  give  this  instruction. 

Sheldon,  J.  It  is  not  material  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff 
could  have  enforced  specifically  against  the  defendant's  grantees  her 
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agreement  to  give  him  a  new  lease.  However  this  might  be,  the 
defendant  was  personally  liable  upon  her  covenant,  and  her  convey- 
ance of  the  leased  premises  did  not  relieve  her  from  that  Uability. 
Riley  v.  Hale,  158  Mass.  240;  Jones  v.  Parker,  163  Mass.  564,  568; 
Carpenter  v.  Pocasset  Manuf.  Co.,  180  Mass.  130, 133.  See  Manning  v. 
Fitch,  138  Mass.  273;  Tufts  v.  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.,  151  Mass.  269. 
The  cases  of  Hickey  v.  Railway  Co.,  51  Ohio  St.  40,  and  Sexauer  v. 
Wilson,  136  Iowa,  357,  relied  on  by  the  defendant,  turned  on  what 
was  regarded  in  those  cases  as  the  intention  of  the  parties.  We  need 
not  consider  whether,  upon  similar  facts,  we  should  follow  those 
decisions. 


MASON  V.  SMITH. 

131  Mass.  610.     1881. 

CoNTRAcrr  for  money  paid.  Trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  without 
a  jury,  before  Dewey,  J.,  who  allowed  a  bill  of  exceptions,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  — 

On  December  20,  1869,  Nancy  J.  Fuller  leased  to  the  plaintiff  a 
parcel  of  land  in  Boston,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from  January  1, 
1870,  by  an  instrument  under  seal  and  duly  recorded,  the  lessee 
covenanting  to  pay  rent  and  taxes.  On  AprU  8,  1870,  the  plaintiff 
assigned  the  lease  to  the  defendant  by  an  instrument  under  seal, 
written  on  the  back  of  the  lease,  and  signed  by  him,  as  follows: 
"Boston,  April  8,  1870.  In  consideration  of  one  dollar  and  other 
good  and  valuable  considerations  paid  to  me  by  T.  H.  Smith,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I  do  hereby  assign  to  said 
Smith  all  my  right,  title  and  interest  to  the  within  written  instru- 
ment." This  assignment  was  recorded  on  the  same  day.  On  March 
12,  1873,  the  defendant,  by  a  similar  indorsement  on  the  lease, 
assigned  the  lease  to  John  Carney.  The  plaintiff  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  assignment,  and  it  was  not  recorded  until  June  14,  1877. 

On  April  10,  1876,  the  heir  at  law  of  Nancy  J.  Fuller  brought  an 
action  against  the  plaintiff,  upon  the  covenant  in  the  lease  for  the 
taxes  assessed  upon  the  demised  premises  for  the  years  1872,  1873, 
1874  and  1875.  The  plaintiff  requested  the  defendant  to  defend  the 
action;  but,  as  he  did  not  do  so,  the  plaintiff  defended  it,  and  judg- 
ment was  recovered  against  him  in  the  sum  of  $392  dams^es,  and 
S24.32  costs. 

The  plaintiff  asked  the  judge  to  rule  that  the  assignment  of  the 
defendant  to  Carney  was  not  operative  gainst  the  plaintiff  in  this 
action,  he  having  no  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  same,  and  it  not 
being  recorded  until  June  14,  1877;  and  that  the  defendant  was 
liable  for  all  the  taxes  which  the  plaintiff  had  paid. 
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The  judge  refused  so  to  rule;  and  ruled  that  the  defendant  was 
only  liable  for  the  tax  for  the  year  1872;  and  ordered  judgment 
accordingly.  The  plaintiff  alleged  exceptions. 

Endicott,  J.  It  is  clear  that  the  plaintiff  was  liable  to  the  lessor 
upon  the  covenants  of  the  lease  for  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the 
years  1872, 1873, 1874, 1875;  although  he  had  assigned  all  his  right, 
title  and  interest  in  the  lease  to  the  defendant  in  1870,  which  assign- 
ment was  under  seal  and  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded.  The 
defendant,  as  assignee,  would  also  be  liable  to  the  lessor  for  the  taxes 
accruing  during  his  term,  by  vuiiue  of  the  privity  of  estate  created 
by  the  assignment.  In  such  a  case,  the  liability  of  the  original  lessee 
does  not  depend  upon  privity  of  estate,  for  he  has  parted  with  his 
whole  interest,  but  upon  privity  of  contract,  and  continues  dimng 
^he  whole  term;  while  the  liability  of  the  assignee  continues  only 
during  the  term  he  holds  the  legal  title  to  the  leasehold  estate  under 
his  assignment.  When  the  piivity  of  estate  thus  ceases,  his  Uability 
to  the  lessor  ceases.  FarringUm  v.  KimbaU,  126  Mass.  313,  and  cases 
cited.  See  Howland  v.  Coffin^  9  Pick.  52. 

The  plaintiff,  being  thus  Uable,  was  sued  by  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  lessor  for  these  unpaid  taxes,  and  judgment  having  been 
rendered  against  him  for  the  whole  amount,  he  paid  the  same. 

That  a  lessee  can  recover  from  his  assignee,  and  also  from  a  second 
assignee,  the  taxes  accruing  during  their  terms  respectively,  and 
which  the  lessee  has  been  obhged  through  their  default  to  pay  to  the 
lessor,  is  well  settled.  Patten  v.  Deshon,  1  Gray,  325;  Burnett  v. 
Lynchj  5  B.  &  C.  589;  Moule  v.  Garrett,  L,  R.  5  Ex.  132;  s.  c.  7  Ex. 
101;  FarringUm  v.  Kimbally  vbi  supra.  The  question  presented  in 
this  case  is  whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
defendant,  not  only  the  taxes  for  1872,  when  the  defendant  was  actu- 
ally in  possession,  but  also  the  taxes  for  the  following  years,  when 
Carney  was  in  possession,  to  whom  the  defendant  had  transferred 
the  lease  in  1873  by  an  assignment,  not  recorded  imtil  1877.  The 
lease  was  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from  January  1,  1870. 

The  assignee  of  a  lessee  takes  the  whcJe  estate  of  the  lessee  in  the 
premises,  subject  to  the  performance  ou  his  part  of  the  covenants 
running  with  the  land,  under  the  terms  of  the  lease.  By  accepting 
and  entering  under  the  assignment,  the  law  implies  a  promise  to 
perform  the  duties  thus  imposed  upon  him.  If  through  his  neglect  or 
refusal  to  perform  them,  the  lessee  is  obliged  to  pay  rent,  taxes  or 
other  sums  of  money  to  the  lessor  under  the  covenants  of  his  lease, 
he  may  recover  the  same  from  his  assignee.  Whether  the  lessee  may 
recover  from  his  assignee  such  sums  as  he  has  been  obhged  to  pay, 
arising  out  of  the  default  of  a  second  assignee  to  whom  the  first 
assignee  has  assigned  all  his  interest,  presents  a  very  different  ques- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement  to  do  so  in  the  instru- 
ment of  assignment.  For  the  impUed  promise  to  perform  the  duty 
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imposed  upon  him  by  the  acceptance  of  the  assignment  must  be 
limited  to  the  time  while  he  holds  the  estate  under  the  assignment, 
and  while,  by  virtue  of  his  privity  of  estate  with  the  lessor,  he  is 
liable  to  him  for  the  performance  of  the  covenants.  In  other  words, 
the  implied  promise  cannot  include  the  payment  of  any  sums,  except 
those  which  as  assignee  he  assumes,  and  for  which,  when  he  assigns 
the  lease,  he  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  lessor.  Wolveridge  v.  Steward^ 
1  Cr.  &  M.  644. 

The  presiding  judge,  therefore,  rightly  ruled  that  the  defendant 
was  only  Uable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  tax  of  1872. 

It  is  immaterial  that  the  assignment  by  the  defendant  to  Carney 
was  not  recorded.  The  provisions  of  the  Gen.  Sts.  c.  89,  §  3,  have  no 
application  here;  and  the  failure  of  Carney  to  record  the  assignment 
cannot  affect  the  rights  or  liability  of  the  defendant  in  this  case.  See 
Parsons  v.  Spaidding,  130  Mass.  83. 

Exceptions  overruled. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Bender  v.  George,  92  Pa.  36.  As  to  the  right 
of  an  assignee  to  rid  himself  of  future  liability  by  making  a  further 
assignment,  see  Johnson  v.  Sherman,  15  Cal.  287;  Hintze  v.  Thomas, 
7  Md.  346;  Washington  Gas  Co.  v.  Johnson,  123  Pa.  676. 
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SECTION  2. 
WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  TENURE, 


LYON  V.  PARKER. 

45  Me.  474.     1858. 

Action  of  Covenant  Broken.  In  his  writ,  which  is  dated 
December  1,  1856,  the  plaintiff  declares,  in  substance,  that  on  the 
4th  day  of  April,  1849,  the  defendant  by  his  deed,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, received  of  Abner  Cobum  and  others  (named),  owners  of 
mills,  dams  and  water  power  on  Skowhegan  Falls,  bound  and  obliged 
himself  to,  and  with  each  of  the  before-named  persons,  and  to  and 
with  each  of  the  grantees  of  either  and  all  of  them,  and  therein  and 
thereby  covenanted  and  agreed  jointly  and  severally  with  each  and 
all  of  the  before-named  persons,  and  with  each  and  all  of  the  grantees 
of  either  and  all  of  them,  that  he  would  build  a  dam  from,  etc.,  and 
would  keep  the  same  in  perfect  repair  for  the  term  of  twenty  years. 

That  plaintiff  afterwards  became  part  owner,  by  purchase  from 
Abner  Cobum  and  others,  of  a  paper  mill  and  of  a  saw  mill,  and  of  the 
water  power  aforesaid;  that  defendant  has  failed  to  perform  his 
covenants,  whereby  the  said  plaintiff  has  been  damnified. 

Appleton,  J.  It  appears  that  the  defendant,  on  April  4, 1849,  by 
his  bond  of  that  date, "  became  bound  and  obliged  jointly  and  sever- 
ally," to  Abner  Cobum  and  others,  "  owners  of  mills,  dams  and  water 
power  on  Skowhegan  Falls,"  and  also  ''unto  the  grarUeea  of  either  or 
all  of  them  "  (naming  the  obligees  in  the  bond),  ''to  complete,  main- 
tain and  keep  in  good  and  perfect  repair,  at  all  times,  for  and  during 
twenty  years  from  the  first  of  April,  a.d.  1849,  said  dam,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  plaintiff,  as  grantee  of  some  of  the  obligees  named  in  the 
bond,  brings  this  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  defendant's  failure  to  perform  his  cove- 
nants. 

It  is  a  familiar  principle  of  law,  that  a  bond  or  contract  under  seal 
cannot  be  assigned  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  maintain  an  action 
in  his  own  name.  If  the  bond  had  been  made  to  Cobum  and  others, 
and  their  assigns,  it  would  not  be  pretended  that  an  assignee  could 
maintain  an  action  on  it  in  his  own  name.  It  does  not  strengthen  the 
plaintiff's  right  of  action  because  his  only  claim  as  assignee  arises  not 
from  an  assignment  upon  the  bond,  but  by  deed,  from  some  of  the 
assignees. 

The  defendant  is  a  stranger  to  the  title.  He  contracts  with  certain 
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individuals  to  do  work  upon  a  dam  belonging  to  the  obligees  in  the 
bond.  The  covenant  is  personal.  There  is  no  privity  of  contract 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  for  the  plaintiff  was  no 
party  to  the  bond  when  it  was  executed. 

Neither  is  there  any  privity  of  estate.  "It  is  not  sufficient,"  says 
Lord  Kbnyon,  in  Webb  v.  RusseUj  3  T.  R.  402,  "that  a  covenant  is 
concerning  the  land,  but  in  order  to  make  it  run  with  the  land,  there 
must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  covenanting  parties."  There 
being  neither  privity  of  contract  nor  of  title,  the  action  is  not  main- 
tainable. Plymouth  v.  Carver,  16  Pick.  183;  Hurd  v.  Curtis ,  19  Kck. 
458. 

Plaintiff  nonsuit. 

Tennet,  C.J.,  Rice,  Cutting,  Mat,  and  Goodenow,  JJ.,  con- 
curred. 

Note.  —  See  Martin  v.  Drinan,  128  Mi^.  515. 


SHABER  V.  ST.  PAUL  WATER  CO. 

30  Minn.  179.     1883. 

Berry,  J.  In  January,  1869,  John  R.  Irvine  and  Nancy  Irvine 
owned  certain  land  (in  the  city  of  St.  Paul),  through  which  ran 
Phalen  Creek,  affording  a  valuable  mill  privil^e  thereon.  Leonard 
Schiegel,  as  the  lessee  of  the  Irvines,  had  constructed  a  dam  and  race 
upon  the  land,  by  which  the  mill  privilege  was  utilized  in  the  running 
of  a  flour  mill,  which  he  had  also  erected  thereon  and  was  operating. 
By  sundry  subsequent  conveyances  the  land,  with  the  race,  dam, 
mill,  and  privilege,  came  to  Henry  Shaber,  the  plaintiff's  intestate, 
and  the  same  are  now  part  of  his  estate.  The  defendant  corporation, 
the  St.  Paul  Water  Company,  was  formed  to  supply  the  city  of  St. 
Paul  with  water.  In  January,  1869,  the  company,  in  carrying  out 
this  purpose  of  its  creation,  was  about  to  tap  Lake  Phalen  and  lay 
pipes  by  which  to  divert  and  draw  off  the  water  thereof.  Phalen 
Creek  flows  from  Lake  Phalen,  which  is  the  last  and  lowest  of  a  chain 
or  series  of  lakes,  constituting  a  local  water  system.  The  Irvines 
and  Schiegel  objected  to  the  proposed  diversion  of  water,  refused  to 
permit  it,  and  threatened  to  enjoin  it,  because,  unless  provision  was 
made  for  bringing  into  Lake  Phalen,  from  other  sources  and  by  arti- 
ficial means,  as  much  water  over  and  above  what  naturally  flowed 
into  the  same  as  the  company  should  at  any  time  draw  out,  the  level 
of  the  lake  would  be  lowered,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the 
creek  diminished,  and  the  mill  privilege  impaired  and  destroyed. 

To  remove  the  opposition,  and  to  induce  them  to  refrain  from 
enjoining  its  proceedings,  the  company  entered  into  a  written  agree* 
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ment,  by  which,  "for  a  good  and  valuable  consideration/'  it  cove- 
nanted and  agreed  with  the  Irvines  and  Schiegel,  "their  heirs  and 
assigns,  severally  and  separately/'  that  it  would  make  certain  speci- 
fied "improvements/'  such  as  dams,  gates,  canals,  and  channels,  all 
within  one  year  from  the  8th  day  of  February,  1869;  that  it  would  at 
all  times  thereafter  keep  and  maintain  the  same  in  a  "good,  strong, 
and  substantial  manner,"  and  that  it  would  do  and  refrain  from 
doing  certain  other  things,  all  having  reference  to  maintaining  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  creek;  and  further,  that  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  out  of  Lake  Phalen  through  Phalen  Creek  should  never  at 
any  time  be  diminished  or  rendered  less  available  for  the  purpose  of 
the  water-power  mill  privilege  before  mentioned,  by  any  work  or 
operation  of  the  company,  than  it  had  been  before  it  commenced  its 
operations;  that  it  would  never  draw  or  take  out  of  the  lake  at  any 
time  any  more  water  than  such  quantity  as  it  should  introduce  into 
the  same  by  its  said  improvements  and  by  artificial  means  over  and 
above  the  quantity  which  naturally  flowed  into  the  same;  and  that  it 
would,  by  its  said  improvements  and  by  artificial  means,  introduce 
and  lead  into  the  lake  at  all  times  as  large  a  volume  of  water  as  it 
should  draw  out,  in  addition  to  what  flowed  into  the  lake  through 
natural  channels.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  defendant  has  failed  to 
make  the  specified  "improvements,"  and  that  it  has  broken  its  cove- 
nants in  reference  to  maintaining  the  stage  and  quantity  of  water  in 
the  creek,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  said  failure  and  breaches,  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  creek  has  been  diminished  by  the  drawing  and 
diverting  of  water  by  defendant  from  Lake  Phalen,  and  thereby  the 
said  Shaber,  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  estate  since  his  decease,  has  been 
greatly  damaged  (as  particularly  set  forth)  in  respect  to  the  mill, 
water  privilege,  and  the  use  and  operation  of  the  same,  and  that  ho 
and  his  estate  have  been  subjected  to  great  expense  and  loss  on 
account  thereof.  This  appeal  is  taken  from  an  order  overruling 
defendant's  general  demurrer  to  the  complaint. 

Our  examination  of  the  case  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  appeal  presents  a  single  question,  viz.:  Whether  any  of  the  cove- 
nants entered  into  by  defendant  nm  with  the  land  of  ^  covenantees 
to  Shaber  and  his  estate?  This  is  a  pure  common-law  question,  to 
be  decided  upon  the  authorities. 

We  think  the  following  propositions  embody  the  rules  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  and  that  they  are  supported  by  the  authorities 
cited:  A  covenant  runs  with  land  when  either  the  liability  to  per- 
form it,  i.e.,  its  burden,  or  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  it,  i.e.,  its 
benefit,  passes  to  the  assignee  of  the  land.  Savage  v.  Mason,  3  Cush. 
500;  1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  120. 

To  enable  a  covenant  to  run  with  land  so  as  to  give  the  assignee 
its  benefit,  the  covenantee  must  be  the  owner  of  the  land  to  which 
the  covenant  relates;  but  the  covenantor  may  be  either  a  person  in 
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privity  of  estate  with  the  covenantee,  or  a  stranger;  while,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  the  covenant,  it  is  sufiEicient  that  it  be  for  some- 
thing to  be  done,  or  refrained  from,  about,  touching,  concerning,  or 
affecting  the  covenantee's  land  (though  not  upon  it),  if  the  thing 
covenanted  for  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  same,  or  tend  to  increase  its 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  holder.  Spencer*8  Case  and  notes,  Eng.  & 
Amer.,  1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  (7th  Am.  Ed.)  115,  where  all  the  learning 
upon  the  subject  appears  to  be  collected;  Packenham^s  Case,  42  Edw. 
III.  3,  abstracted  in  1  B.  &  C.  410,  415;  Anson  on  Contracts,  *220; 
Pollock  on  Contracts,  219;  Rawle  on  Covenants,  334,  and  notes; 
Norman  v.  Wells,  17  Wend.  136;  Narfleet  v.  CramweUy  70  N.C.  634; 
1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  122,  124,  139,  140,  175,  177,  181,  183;  AUen  v. 
Culver,  3  Denio,  284;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Smith,  27  Barb.  104,  146; 
Nat.  Bank  v.  Segur,  39  N.J.  Law,  173. 

The  case  at  bar  is  controlled  by  these  principles.  The  Irvines  — 
the  covenantees  —  were  the  owners  of  the  land  to  which  the  defend- 
ant's covenants  related;  that  is  to  say,  they  owned  the  mill-site  upon 
which  was  the  water  privilege  which  it  was  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  covenants  to  preserve  and  protect;  and  the  covenants  were  for 
something  to  be  done,  and  to  be  refrained  from,  about,  touching,  con- 
cerning, and  affecting  the  covenantees'  land,  for  the  benefit  thereof, 
and  tending  to  increase  its  value  in  the  hands  of  the  holder.  The 
covenants  were  of  a  character  to  run  with  the  land,  so  as  to  enable 
the  assignee  of  the  covenantees  to  take  advants^  of  them.  When 
it  is  considered  what  it  was  that  the  water  company  proposed  to  do, 
and  for  what  purpose  the  covenants  were  made,  it  would  be  aston- 
ishing if  this  were  not  the  case.  The  diverting  the  water  of  Lake 
Phalen,  without  provision  for  counteracting  it,  would  be  a  perpetual 
injiuy  to  the  land  of  the  covenantees.  No  protection  e^ainst  such 
an  injury  would  be  adequate  unless  it  was  also  perpetual.  That 
nothing  less  could  have  been  fairly  intended  by  the  parties  to  the 
covenants  is  apparent  from  the  all^ations  of  the  complaint. 

It  is  insisted  by  defendant  that  the  breach  of  the  covenants  was 
complete  before  plaintiff  had  acquired  any  interest  in  the  property 
to  which  they  related;  that  it  had  become  a  right  of  action,  and  did 
not  pass  to  the  plaintiff.  If  the  covenants  to  make  the  specified 
improvements  within  a  year  from  February  8,  1869,  were  all  the 
covenants  entered  into,  this  point  might  possibly  be  well  taken.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  These  improvements  are  not  only  to  be  made, 
but  at  all  times  thereafter  to  be  kept  and  maintained  in  a  ''good, 
strong,  and  substantial  manner,"  and  the  volume  of  water  flowing 
out  of  Lake  Phalen  through  the  creek  is  to  be  maintained  imdimin- 
ished  by  any  of  the  operations  of  the  defendant,  with  other  covenants 
of  similar  import.  These  are,  therefgro,  continuing  covenants,  and 
for  that  reason,  and  because  they  run  with  the  land,  the  damages 
from  their  breach  accrue  to  him  who  holds  the  property  when  the 
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breach  occurs  —  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  person  injured  —  and  to 
him  the  right  of  action  therefor  necessarily  belongs.  Jeter  v.  Glenn,  9 
Rich.  (S.C.)  Law,  374.  In  this  respect  they  are  analogous  to  cov- 
enants for  quiet  enjoyment  and  warranty,  which  inure  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  owner  for  the  time  being  of  the  estate  which  they  are 
intended  to  assure.  Rawle  on  Covenants,  352,  and  citations.  The 
covenants  relating  to  the  making  of  the  specified  ''improvements'' 
provide  for  the  means  by  which  a  certain  result  is  to  be  accomplished, 
while  these  continuing  covenants  provide  for  the  result  itself.  The 
latter  are,  therefore,  the  most  important,  because  they  go  to  the  sub- 
stance rather  than  the  form  in  which  the  result  in  view  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. If  the  continuing  covenants  are  kept,  the  damages  for 
the  breach  of  the  others  would  be  comparatively,  if  not  altogether, 
nominal.  For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  complaint 
states  a  cause  of  action,  and  that  the  demurrer  was,  therefore,  prop- 
erly overruled. 

Note.  —  In  National  Bank  v.  Segi^,  39  N.J.  L.  173,  the  court  said 
(p.  184) : "  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  any  contract,  which  is  of  a  natiue 
to  attach  to  the  land,  and  which  has  a  beneficial  tendency,  should  not 
be  considered  assignable,  by  act  of  law,  as  s^ainst  the  covenantor, 
with  the  title.  In  every  instance  where  the  question,  in  this  form,  is 
presented,  the  suit  being  between  the  original  covenantor  and  the 
alienee  of  the  covenantee,  if  the  making  of  the  covenant  be  not 
denied,  the  sole  point  for  solution  would  seem  to  be  whether  such 
covenant,  in  the  l^al  sense,  relates  to  or  concerns  the  land."  And  see 
St  Lmiis  Ry.  v.  O'Baugh,  49  Ark.  418;  RandaU  v.  Latham,  36  Conn. 
48;  Savage  v.  Mason,  3  Cush.  (Mass.)  500;  Ford  v.  Oregon  Ry.  Co., 
60  Or.  278;  Lydick  v.  Baltimore  R.R.  Co.,  17  W.Va.  427;'  Tennant 
V.  Tennant,  69  W.Va.  28. 

Of  course  the  benefit  will  not  run  if  that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  parties  to  the  covenant.  See  Cole  v.  Hughes,  54  N.Y. 

AAA 

X  XX. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  jurisdictions  the  benefit  of  some 
covenants  for  title  run  with  the  land.  But  this  is  a  topic  outside 
the  scope  of  this  book. 


AUSTEBBERRY  v.   OLDHAM. 

L.  R.  29  Ch.  D.  750.     1885. 

ELLiorr,  by  deed,  conveyed  for  value  to  trustees  in  fee  a  piece  of 
land  as  part  of  the  site  of  a  road  intended  to  be  made  and  maintained 
by  the  trustees  under  the  provisions  of  a  contemporaneous  trust  deed 
(being  a  deed  of  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  a  joint  stock  company 
established  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  making  the  road) ;  and 
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in  the  conveyance  the  trustees  covenanted  with  Elliott,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  that  they,  the  trustees,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  would  make 
the  road  and  at  all  times  keep  it  in  repair,  and  allow  the  use  of  it  by 
the  public  subject  to  tolls.  Tlie  piece  of  land  so  conveyed  was 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  other  lands  belonging  to  Elliott.  The  trus- 
tees duly  made  the  road,  which  afforded  the  necessary  access  to 
Elliott's  adjoining  lands.  Elliott  afterwards  sold  his  adjoining  lands 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  trustees  sold  the  road  to  the  defendants, 
both  parties  taking  with  notice  of  the  covenant  to  repair. 

LiNDLEY,  L.  J.  The  first  question  which  I  will  consider  is  whether 
that  covenant  runs  with  the  land,  as  it  is  called  —  whether  the  bene- 
fit of  it  runs  with  the  land  held  by  the  plaintiff,  and  whether  the  bur- 
den of  it  runs  with  the  land  held  by  the  defendants;  because,  if  the 
covenant  does  run  at  law,  then  the  plaintiff,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would 
be  right  as  to  this  portion  of  his  claim.  Now,  as  regards  the  benefit 
running  with  the  plaintiff's  land,  the  covenant  is,  so  far  as  the  road 
goes,  a  covenant  to  repair  the  road;  what  I  mean  by  that  is,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  deed  which  points  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the 
road  which  abuts  upon  or  fronts  the  plaintiff's  land  —  it  is  a  cove- 
nant to  repair  the  whole  of  the  road,  no  distinction  being  made  be- 
tween the  portion  of  that  road  which  joins  or  abuts  upon  his  land 
and  the  rest  of  the  road;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  covenant  simply  to 
make  and  maintain  this  road  as  a  public  highway;  there  is  no  cove- 
nant to  do  anything  whatever  on  the  plaintiff's  land,  and  there  is 
nothing  pointing  to  the  plaintiff's  land  in  particular.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  going  a  long  way  to  say  that  the  benefit  of  that  covenant 
runs  with  the  plaintiff's  land.  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  as  a  frontager  has  certain  rights  of  getting  on  to  the  road; 
and  if  this  covenant  had  been  so  worded  as  to  shew  that  there  had 
been  an  intention  to  grant  him  some  particular  benefit  in  respect  of 
that  particular  part  of  his  land,  possibly  we  might  have  said  that  the 
benefit  of  the  covenant  did  run  with  this  land;  but  when  you  look  at 
the  covenant  it  is  a  mere  covenant  with  him,  as  with  all  adjoining 
owners,  to  make  this  road,  a  small  portion  of  which  only  abuts  on  his 
land,  and  there  is  nothing  specially  relating  to  his  land  at  all.  I  can- 
not see  mjrself  how  any  benefit  of  this  covenant  runs  with  his  land. 
But  it  strikes  me,  I  confess,  that  there  is  a  still  more  formidable 
objection  as  regards  the  burden.   Does  the  burden  of  this  covenant 
run  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  defendants?  The  defendants  have 
acquired  the  road  under  the  trustees,  and  they  are  bound  by  such 
covenant  as  runs  with  the  land.  Now  we  come  to  face  the  difficulty; 
does  a  covenant  to  repair  all  this  road  run  with  the  land  —  that  is, 
does  the  burden  of  it  descend  upon  those  to  whom  the  road  may  be 
assigned  in  future?  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  case  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  authorities  which  refer  to  that  class  of  cases  have 
little,  if  any,  bearing  upon  the  case  which  we  have  to  consider,  and  I 
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am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  covenant  which  imposes  a  burden 
upon  land  does  run  with  the  land,  unless  the  covenant  does,  upon  the 
true  construction  of  the  deed  containing  the  covenant,  amount  to 
either  a  grant  of  an  easement,  or  a  rent-charge,  or  some  estate  or 
interest  in.  the  land.  A  mere  covenant  to  repair,  or  to  do  something 
of  that  kind,  does  not  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  to  run  with  the  land  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bind  those  who  may  acquire  it. 

It  is' remarkable  that  the  authorities  upon  this  point,  when  they 
are  examined,  are  very  few,  and  it  is  also  remarkable  that  in  no  case 
that  I  know  of,  except  one  which  I  shall  refer  to  presently,  is  there 
anything  like  authority  to  say  that  a  burden  of  this  kind  will  run 
with  the  land.  That  point  had  often  been  discussed,  and  I  rather 
think  the  conclusion  at  which  the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  Smith's 
Leading  Cases  have  come  to  is  right,  that  no  case  has  been  decided 
which  does  establish  that  such  a  burden  can  run  with  the  land  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  am  now  using  that  expression.  The  case  of  Holmes 
V.  Buckley y  1  Eq.  C.  Ab.  27,  looks  a  little  like  it  at  first;  but  the 
observation  to  be  made  on  that  case  I  think  is  this:  In  the  first  place 
it  is  quite  plain  that  there  the  plaintiff  had  a  cause  of  action;  he  was 
entitled  to  an  injunction  of  some  sort  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
interrupting  his  watercourse.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  enforce 
specifically  the  covenant  to  repair,  or  rather  to  cleanse  the  water- 
course, is  obscure,  and  we  have  not  got  the  decree  which  was  pro- 
nounced; and  I  confess  that  having  only  that  short  note  of  it  which 
is  1x)  be  found  in  "Equity  Cases  Abridged,"  I  fail  to  understand  the 
exact  grounds  of  that  decision,  specifically  enforcing  that  covenant 
to  cleanse.  I  doubt  whether  it  was  a  decision  to  that  effect;  but  the 
case  is  too  loosely  reported  to  be  a  guide  on  the  point. 

Morland  v.  Cook,  Law  Rep.  6  Eq.  252,  another  case  in  which  it 
was  said  that  the  covenant  ran  with  the  land,  is  intelligible  on  this 
ground  —  that  there  was  there  that  which  amounted  to  the  creation 
of  a  rent-charge  for  the  repair  of  the  sea  waU  which  was  in  question. 
That  is  intelligible  enough,  and  if  the  covenant  in  the  present  case 
amounted  to  anything  of  the  kind,  of  course  the  observations  I  am 
now  making  would  not  be  applicable. 

The  case  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  of  Cooke  v.  ChilcoUy  3  Ch. 
D.  694,  has  been  so  shaken  that  I  cannot  rely  upon  it  as  an  authority 
at  all.  I  think  the  Vice-Chancellor  did  intimate  an  opinion  that  the 
covenant  there  would  run  with  the  land.  I  confess  I  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  opinion.  He  decided  the  case  upon  another  point, 
and  upon  that  other  point  only  has  it  been  followed.  There  is  no  other 
authority  that  I  am  aware  of  that  such  a  covenant  as  this  runs  with 
the  land,  unless  it  is  Western  v.  Macdermott,  Law  Rep.  1  Eq.  499; 
2  Ch.  72,  where  the  Court  of  Appeal  did  not  sanction  the  notion  that 
the  covenant  in  that  case  ran  with  the  land,  although  the  covenant 
was  a  purely  restrictive  covenant.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  case 
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which  either  shews,  or  appears  to  shew,  that  a  burden  such  as  this 
can  be  annexed  to  land  by  a  mere  covenant,  such  as  we  have  got 
here;  and  in  the  absence  of  authority  it  appears  to  me  that  we  shall 
be  perfectly  warranted  in  saying  that  the  burden  of  this  covenant 
does  not  run  with  the  land.  After  all  it  is  a  mere  personal  covenant. 
If  the  parties  had  intended  to  charge  this  land  for  ever,  into  whose- 
soever hands  it  came,  with  the  burden  of  repairing  the  road,  there 
are  ways  and  means  known  to  conveyancers  by  which  it  could  be 
done  with  comparative  ease;  all  that  would  have  been  necessary 
would  have  been  to  create  a  rent-charge  and  charge  it  on  the  tolls, 
and  the  thing  would  have  been  done.  They  have  not  done  anything 
of  the  sort,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  shew  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  have  a  covenant  which  should  run  with  the  land. 

Note.  —  There  is  a  dictum,  accord,  in  Brewer  v.  Marshall,  A9  N.J. 
Eq.  537,  545. 

If  covenants  touching  the  land  may  not  properly  be  held  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  recording  acts,  it  is  submitted  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  principal  case  should  be  followed.  See  Sjcblom  v.  Mark, 
103  Minn.  193,  and  Railway  v.  Bosworth,  46  Ohio  St.  81. 

The  question  would  still  remain  whether  the  burden  of  the  cove- 
nant should  run  in  equity  against  an  assignee  of  the  covenantor  who 
was  not  a  bona  fide  purchaser.  But  this  is  a  topic  outside  the  scope 
of  this  book. 
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19  Pick.  (Mass.)  449.     1837. 

This  was  an  action  of  covenant.  The  cause  was  tried  before 
Putnam,  J. 

In  1794,  Stephen  Cook,  the  defendants'  ancestor,  conveyed  to 
William  Hull,  in  fee,  a  tract  of  land  in  Watertown,  containing  about 
thirteen  acres;  with  the  privilege  of  using  and  improving  the  land 
and  mill  pond  west  of  the  same  tract,  for  the  purpose  of  fish  ponds, 
baths,  etc.,  within  certain  bounds  described,  including  a  portion  of 
the  grantor's  mill  pond;  and  the  ''full  liberty  of  ingress,  egress,  and 
regress  to  and  from  any  part  of  the  said  described  land  and  water, 
to  dig  out  and  carry  away  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  soil,  etc. ;  to 
build  such  causeways  and  dams  as  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
same  into  six  separate  and  distinct  fish  ponds." 

Hull  conveyed  the  same  premises  to  the  plaintiff. 

Afterward,  in  November,  1809,  an  ^reement  under  seal  was  made 
by  and  between  Cook  and  the  plaintiff,  in  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  Cook  covenants  with  the 
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plaintiff,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  "that  he  will  draw  off  his  said  pond 
when  thereto  requested  by  said  Morse,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  not  exceeding  six  working  days  in  the  whole,  in  each  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  said  Morse  an  opportunity  of  digging  and 
carrying  out  mud,  etc.,  as  long  as  there  may  be  mud  in  said  pond, 
and  no  longer."  It  was  upon  this  clause  that  the  present  action  was 
brought.  In  the  same  agreement  are  other  covenants,  some  con- 
cerning Morse's  land  and  Cook's  mill  pond,  and  some  concerning 
the  discontinuance  and  costs  of  certain  actions  then  pending  between 
Cook  and  Morse.  Cook  does  not  covenant,  in  express  terms,  for  his 
heirs  or  assigns. 

It  was  contended  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  covenant  above  recited 
was  a  covenant  running  with  the  land,  and  therefore  binding  upon 
the  defendants,  who  derive  their  title  to  their  estate  as  heirs  of  Cook, 
as  to  four  fifths  thereof,  and  as  assignees  by  quitclaim,  of  one  of  his 
heirs,  as  to  the  other  fifth.  And  this  construction  was  supported 
at  the  trial,  against  the  objection  of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  the  right  to  take  the  mud,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
his  land. 

The  plaintiff  requested  the  defendants  to  draw  off  the  pond  in 
September,  1835,  in  order  that  he  might  get  out  the  mud,  but  the 
defendants  refused. 

Wilde,  J.  The  defendants  are  charged,  as  the  heirs  of  Stephen 
Cook,  their  ancestor,  with  the  breach  of  a  covenant  made  by  him 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  the  question  submitted  to  the  court  is, 
whether  this  covenant  is  such  as  is  binding  upon  the  heirs  of  the 
covenantor.  And  the  decision  of  this  question  depends  on  another, 
namely,  whether  the  covenant  is  a  real  covenant,  running  with  the 
Ian4,  which  the  defendants  inherit  from  their  ancestor,  the  cove- 
nantor. 

It  is  generally  true,  as  has  been  argued  by  the  defendants'  counsel, 
that,  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  the  heir  is  not  bound  by 
the  covenant  of  his  ancestor,  unless  it  be  stipulated  by  the  terms  of 
the  covenant,  that  it  shall  be  performed  by  the  heir;  and  unless  assets 
descend  to  him  from  his  ancestor  sufficient  to  answer  the  charge. 
Piatt  oaCov.  449;  Dyer  14  a,  23  a;  Barber  v.  Fox,  2  Saund.  136.  If 
therefore  the  heir  be  not  named  in  the  covenant,  it  will  be  binding 
only  on  the  covenantor,  his  executors  and  administrators,  although 
the  heir  may  take  by  descent  from  the  covenantor  assets  sufficient 
to  answer  the  claim. 

But  this  principle  is  not  to  be  applied  to  real  covenants  nmning 
with  the  land  granted  or  demised,  and  to  which  the  covenants  are 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  one  party  the  full  benefit 
of  the  grant  or  demise,  or  to  the  other  party  the  consideration  on 
which  the  grant  or  demise  was  made.  Such  covenants  are  said  to  be 
inherent  in  the  land^  and  will  bind  the  heir  or  the  assignee  though 
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not  named.  For  as  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  grant  or  demise,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  sustain  all 
such  burdens  as  are  annexed  to  the  land.  Piatt  on  Gov.  65. 

When  a  covenant  is  said  to  run  with  the  land,  it  is  obviously 
implied  that  he  who  holds  the  land,  whether  by  descent  from  the 
covenantor,  or  by  his  express  assignment,  shsdl  be  bound  by  the 
covenant.  The  heir  may  be  charged  as  an  assignee,  for  he  is  an 
assignee  in  law,  and  so  an  executor  may  be  charged  as  the  assignee 
of  the  testator.  Derisley  v.  Custance,  4  T.  R.  75;  Jac.  Law  Diet. 
Assigns.  And  a  devisee  may  be  charged  in  the  like  manner,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  covenant  running  with  the  land. 
Kingdon  v.  NotUej  4c  Maule  &  Selw.  53. 

If  then  the  covenant  in  question  runs  with  the  land,  it  is  clear  that 
the  defendants  are  liable;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  heirs  and 
assigns  of  the  covenantor  are  named  in  the  covenant,  or  not,  quia 
transit  terra  cum  (mere.  Bally  v.  Wells,  3  Wils.  29. 

To  create  a  covenant  which  will  run  with  the  land,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  covenantor  and 
covenantee.  Spencer's  Case,  5  Co.  f6;  Cole's  Case,  Salk.  196;  3  Wils. 
29;  Webb  v.  RusseU,  3  T.  R.  402;  KeppeU  v.  Bailey,  2  Mybe  &  Keen, 
517;  Vyvyan  v.  Arthur,  I  Bam.  &  Cressw.  410.  In  these  cases,  and 
in  most  of  the  cases  on  the  same  subject,  the  covenants  were  between 
lessors  and  lessees;  but  the  same  privity  exists  between  the  grantor 
and  grantee,  where  a  grant  is  made  of  any  subordinate  interest  in 
land;  the  reversion  or  residue  of  the  estate  being  reserved  by  the 
grantor,  all  covenants  in  support  of  the  grant,  or  in  relation  to 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  it,  are  real  covenants  and  will  bind  the 
assignee. 

This  principle  is  decisive  of  the  present  action.  It  appears  by  the 
deed  of  Stephen  Cook,  the  defendants'  ancestor,  to  William  Hull, 
that  the  former  conveyed  to  the  latter  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the 
mill  pond  in  question,  "with  the  full  and  free  privilege  of  using  and 
improving  the  said  mill  pond  within  certain  limits,  with  the  full 
liberty  of  ingress  and  egress,  to  dig  out  and  carry  away  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  soil  in  said  pond,  and  to  divide  the  same  pond,  as 
described  in  the  deed,  into  six  separate  and  distinct  fish  ponds." 

William  Hull  conveyed  the  premises  to  the  plaintiff;  after  which, 
disputes  arose  between  Cook  and  the  plaintiff  relative  to  their 
respective  rights,  and  for  settling  the  same  they  entered  into  sundry 
covenants  in  relation  to  said  grant,  and  qualifying  the  same;  for  the 
breach  of  one  of  which  this  action  was  brought.  At  the  time  these 
covenants  were  made,  there  was  a  privity  of  estate  between  the 
parties  in  that  part  of  the  mill  pond  described  in  the  grant  to  Hull. 
The  covenant  in  question  was  made  in  reference  to  the  plaintiff's 
right  and  interest  under  that  grant,  and  was  manifestly  intended  to 
confirm  it,  and  to  secure  the  plaintiff  in  the  enjoyment  thereof.  This 
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covenant  therefore,  upon  the  principles  stated,  is  a  real  covenant, 
running  with  the  land,  and  is  binding  on  the  heirs  of  the  covenantor. 

Jiulgment  on  the  verdict. 

Note.  —  For  other  authorities  that  the  burden  of  a  covenant  in 
aid  of  an  easement  runs  with  the  land,  see  Fanners  Co.  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire  Co.,  M  Col.  467;  Fitch  v.  Johnson,  104  111.  Ill;  Nye  v.  Hoyle, 
120  N.Y.  195;  Narfleel  v.  Cotb,  64  N.C.  1;  Carr  v.  Lowry's 
Adm'x,  27  Pa.  257.  See,  contra,  Smith  v.  KeUey,  56  Me.  64. 

Hannen  v.  EwaU,  18  Pa.  9.  An  action  of  covenant  is  maintainable 
against  the  assignees  of  land  subject  to  a  ground  rent  for  rent  accru- 
ing while  they  were  owners  of  such  land. 
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104  m.  11.     1882. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Court  for  the 
First  District,  aflSrming  a  decree  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
County,  wherein  the  appellant,  Walter  P.  Roche,  is  charged  person- 
ally, as  the  assignee  of  William  M.  Butler,  with  one-half  the  cost  of  a 
party  wall  constructed  by  appellee,  under  a  written  contract  with 
Butler,  upon  the  dividing  line  between  adjacent  lots  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  belonging,  respectively,  to  Butler  and  appellee. 

In  1872,  Joseph  Ullman,  the  appellee,  owned  the  west  half  of  the 
west  half  of  lot  2,  block  31,  original  town  of  Chicago,  and  William 
M.  Butler  owned  the  east  half  of  the  west  half  of  the  same  lot.  July 
16,  1872,  Ullman  and  Butler  made  the  following  party  wall  agree- 
ment:— 

"This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  16th  day  of  July, 
A.D.  1872,  between  Joseph  Ullman,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  State  of 
Illinois,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  William  M.  Butler,  of  the  same 
city  and  State,  party  of  the  second  part:  — 

"  Witnesseth:  Whereas,  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  the  following  described  lot  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  county  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois:  the  west  quarter  of  lot 
number  two  (2),  of  block  thirty-one  (31),  in  the  original  town  (now 
city)  of  Chicago;  and  whereas,  said  paiiiy  of  the  second  part  is  owner 
in  fee  simple  of  the  east  half  of  the  west  half  of  lot  number  two  (2), 
of  block  thirty-one  (31),  in  the  original  town  (now  city)  of  Chicago; 
and  whereas,  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  about  to  erect  a  brick  wall, 
with  a  good  and  substantial  foundation  of  stone,  on  the  division  line 
of  said  two  parcels  of  land  above  named,  four  stories  high  above  the 
basement,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  from  front  to  rear,  the  wall 
basement  to  be  twenty  inches  thick,  wall  of  first  and  second  stories 
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to  be  sixteen  inches  thick,  wall  of  third  and  fourth  twelve  inches 
thick  to  top  of  battlement  wall,  is  to  extend  eighteen  inches  above 
the  roof  of  said  proposed  buildings;  and  whereas,  said*  wall  is  to  be 
built  one-half  on  said  east  one-half  of  the  west  one-half  of  lot  2, 
block  31,  and  said  other  one-half  of  wall  is  to  be  built  upon  the  west 
one-fourth  of  said  lot  2,  block  31,  original  town;  and,  whereas,  both 
of  said  party  owners  desire  to  use  and  own  said  wall  as  a  party  wall 
and  for  common  benefit:  —  It  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and 
agreed  that  said  wall,  of  the  size  and  dimensions  above  described, 
the  division  line  of  the  said  above-described  parcels  of  land  being  the 
center  of  said  wall,  and  said  second  party  should  have  the  right,  at 
any  time,  to  use  said  wall,  or  any  part  thereof  as  he  may  need,  as  a 
party  w£dl  for  any  building  erected  upon  his  said  east  half  of  west 
half  of  lot  2,  block  31,  original  town,  provided  said  second  party  shall 
first  pay  said  party  of  the  first  part  the  then  market  value  of  said 
wall,  or  such  part  of  said  wall  as  he,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
may  want  or  use.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  wall  shall  be  ledged 
out  four  inches  at  each  resting  for  the  floor  joists  of  each  and  every 
story  of  said  building.  It  is  also  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the 
second  part  will  be  to  the  expense  of  one-half  of  all  the  area  walls, 
both  front  and  rear,  upon  like  conditions  of  the  foregoing  contract 
for  building  walls.  It  is  also  further  screed  that  all  the  covenants 
and  agreements  herein  contained  shall  be  binding  upon  each  party, 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  and  grantees  of 
the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  part,  and  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  run  with  the  land. 

''  In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

"Jos.  Ullman,  [seal. 

"William  M.  Butler,    [seal. 

This  agreement  was  recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  of  Cook 
County,  August  2, 1872.  Ullman  built  the  wall.  Roche  acquired  the 
land  of  Butler,  made  use  of  the  wall,  and  declined  to  pay  any  part  of 
its  cost. 

Mr.  Justice  Mulkby  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

By  the  agreement  between  Butler  and  Ullman  the  latter  was 
authorized  to  build  a  party  wall,  the  east  half  of  which  was  to  rest 
on  Butler's  part  of  the  lot,  and  the  west  half  on  UUman's,  and  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  when  so  built,  Butler,  upon  payment  of  one- 
half  the  cost  of  its  construction,  should  have  the  right  to  use  the  same, 
or  such  part  of  it  as  he  might  need,  as  a  party  wall  for  any  building  he 
might  erect  on  his  part  of  the  lot.  The  legal  effect  of  this  agreement, 
upon  its  performance,  was  to  give  to  each  of  the  parties  an  easement 
on  the  other's  lot  for  the  purpose  of  support  of  their^respective  build- 
ings, which  became  appurtenant  to  their  several  estates,  and  as  such 
would  pass  to  their  respective  assignees  by  any  mode  of  conveyance 
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that  would  transfer  the  land  itself.  That  such  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  agreement  had  it  been  executed  on  the  part  of  Butler,  is 
not  questioned.  But  it  is  claimed  that  Roche,  his  assignee,  occupies  a 
better  position  with  respect  to  the  agreement  than  Butler,  through 
whom  he  claims,  —  that  while  he  may  avail  himself  of  all  its  benefits, 
he  is  relieved  of  all  obligations  to  perform  its  burdens.  If  this  be  the 
correct  view,  it  must  be  conceded  it  results  solely  from  the  fact  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  had  no  power  to  impose  its  burdens  as  well 
as  its  benefits  upon  their  assignees,  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
it  was  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  it  is  equally  clear  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  such  intention  are  altogether  appropriate  and  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  if,  as  matter  of  law,  they  had  power  to  thus  bind  their 
assignees.  The  language  of  the  agreement  expressive  of  such  inten- 
tion is:  "It  is  also  further  agreed,  that  all  the  covenants  and  agree- 
ments herein  contained  shall  be  binding  upon  each  party,  their  heirs, 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  and  grantees  of  the  said  par- 
ties of  the  first  and  second  part,  and  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  run 
with  the  land."  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  object  and  purpose 
which  the  parties  sought  to  accomplish  by  this  provision,  and  appel- 
lant, having  bought  with  constructive,  and  doubtless  actual,  notice 
of  it,  must  be  presumed  to  have  intentionally  assumed  the  burdens 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  i^reement.  The  duty  of  paying  for  one- 
half  the  wall  being  a  continuing  liability  resting  upon  the  owner  of 
the  lot  in  his  character  of  owner,  and  this  not  having  been  paid  at  the 
time  of  appellant's  purchase,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  becoming 
a  purchaser,  and  thus  assuming  the  relation  of  owner  himself,  he  paid 
less  for  the  property  by  the  amount  of  the  incumbrance  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  done.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  now  be 
highly  inequitable  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wall 
without  reimbursing  UUman  for  one-half  its  cost. 

But  outside  of  the  equitable  view  here  suggested,  we  think  the  law 
is  with  appellee  on  other  grounds.  While  the  authorities  are  not 
altogether  harmonious  with  respect  to  the  legal  effect  of  covenants 
and  agreements  providing  for  the  construction  of  party  walls  be- 
tween adjacent  proprietors,  yet  we  think  the  decided  weight  of 
authority  establishes  the  position  that  an  agreement  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  such  parties,  containing  covenants  and  stipulations  like 
those  foimd  in  the  instrument  we  are  considering,  will,  when  duly 
delivered  and  acted  upon,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  create  cross- 
easements  in  the  respective  owners  of  the  adjacent  lots  with  which 
the  covenants  in  the  agreement  will  run,  so  as  to  bind  all  persons 
succeeding  to  the  estates  to  which  such  easements  are  appurtenant. 
This  being  so,  it  follows  that  Roche,  in  succeeding  to  the  east  half  of 
the  lot,  whereby  he  acquired  an  easement  in  the  vest  half,  became 
bound  for  the  performance  of  the  covenant  to  pay  one-half  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  wall.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  upon 
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a  review  of  the  authorities  upon  this  subject,  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  a  reference  to  the  following  cases,  which  are  beUeved  to 
sustain  the  conclusion  reached:  KeteUas  v.  Penfiddf  4  E.  D.  Smith 
(N.Y.)  122;  Savage  y.  Mason,  3  Cush.  (Mass.)  504;  Mamev.  Cumston, 
98  Mass.  317;  Standish  v.  Lawrence,  id.  Ill;  Dorsey  v.  St.  Louis, 
Alton  and  Terre  Havie  R.R.  Co.,  58  111.  68;  Sterling  Hydraidic  Co.  v. 
Williams,  66  id.  397;  Rindge  v.  Baker,  57  N.Y.  209;  note  to  Spencer's 
Case,  Smith's  Leading  Cases  (6th  Am.  ed.)  211;  Weyman's  Exrs.  v. 
Ringold,  1  Bradf.  40;  Giles  v.  Dugro,  1  Duer  331. 

The  decision  in  Goodrich  v.  Lincoln,  93  111.  359,  does  not  conflict 
with  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  present  case. 

We  concede  the  general  doctrine,  as  contended  for  by  appellant's 
counsel,  that  where  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  does  not  exist, 
only  such  covenants  as  are  beneficial  to  the  estate  will  run  with  the 
land,  but  we  do  not  regard  the  doctrine  as  applicable  to  cases  where 
adjacent  proprietors  have,  as  in  the  present  case,  so  contracted  as  to 
create  mutual  easements  upon  each  other's  estates,  and  entered  into 
covenants  with  respect  to  the  same.  The  new  relation  thus  created 
being  of  an  intimate  character,  involving  reciprocal  duties  with 
respect  to  each  other's  estates,  may  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  absence  of  tenure,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  all  covenants  without 
regard  to  whether  they  are  beneficial  or  onerous.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  clear  the  rule  contended  for  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  in 
this  class  of  cases. 

The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Court  is  affirmed. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Note.  —  See,  accord,  Conduitt  v.  Ross,  102  Ind.  166;  Maine  v. 
Cumston,  98  Mass.  317;  Adam^s  v.  Noble,  120  Mich.  545;  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Lee,  75  Minn.  157;  Sharp  v.  Cheatham,  88  Mo. 
498;  Stehr  v.  Raben,  33  Neb.  437;  Parsons  v.  Baltimore  Ass'n,  44 
W.Va.  335.  See  also  Irving  v.  TumbuU,  [1900]  2  Q.B.  129. 

But  c/.  Pfeiffer  v.  Matthews,  161  Mass.  487;  Lincoln  v.  Bwrrage, 
177  Mass.  378;  Cole  v.  Hughes,  54  N.Y.  444;  Sebald  v.  MvlhoUand, 
155  N.Y.  455. 

Gilmer  v.  Mobile  Ry.  Co.,  79  Ala.  569.  A  conveyed  land  to  a  rail- 
road company.  A  had  a  right  to  cultivate  the  land  so  conveyed  which 
was  not  needed  for  use  by  the  company.  The  company  covenanted 
to  erect  a  flag-station,  and  the  court  held  the  assignee  of  the  company 
bound  by  such  covenant.  The  grantor  "  retained  the  right  to  culti- 
vate [the  land]  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances;  thus 
retaining  an  interest  in  the  realty  which  would  preserve  the  privity 
of  estate  in  it,  and  to  which  the  covenant  of  defendant  would  attach, 
or  become  annexed." 

Batavia  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Newton  Wagon  Co.,  91  111.  230, 248.  A  granted 
land  to  B,  and  A  covenanted  to  repair  a  dam  on  land  not  granted. 
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B  bad  a  right  to  enter  on  A's  land  to  make  the  repairs,  if  they  were 
not  duly  made.  It  was  held  that  the  assignee  of  A  was  bound  by 
such  covenant. 

Doty  V.  Railroady  103  Tenn.  564.  A  granted  an  easement  in  land 
to  a  railroad  company,  and  the  company  covenanted  to  run  daily 
trains  over  the  land  so  granted.  It  was  held  that  the  assignee  of  the 
company  was  bound  by  such  covenant. 

Wooliscroft  V.  Norton,  15  Wis.  198.  A  covenanted  to  pay  part  of 
the  expenses  of  repairing  a  dam.  B,  the  covenantee,  had  a  right  to 
shut  ofiF  water  running  to  A's  land,  if  such  payment  were  not  made. 
It  was  held  that  the  assignee  of  A  was  bound  by  such  covenant. 

But,  even  where  there  is  privity  of  estate  within  the  doctrine  of  the 
cases  cited  above,  of  course  the  burden  of  the  covenant  will  not  run, 
unless  the  covenant  touches  the  land.  See  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  Ohio 
Ry.  Co,y  94  111.  83  (A  granted  an  easement  to  a  railroad  company, 
and  the  company  covenanted  to  make  a  specified  use  of  a  ferry  be- 
longing to  A) ;  Dickey  v.  Railtvay  Co.,  122  Mo.  223  (A  granted  an 
easement  to  a  railroad  company,  and  the  company  covenanted  that 
A  should  forever  have  free  transportation  over  the  railroad) ;  Eddy 
V.  Huinant,  82  Tex.  354  (same) ;  KetUe  River  R.R.  Co.  v.  Eastern  Ry^ 
Co.,  41  Minn.  461  (A  granted  an  easement  to  a  railroad  company, 
and  covenanted  to  make  specified  shipments  over  the  railroad). 
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19  Pick.  (Mass.)  459.     1837. 

Action  of  covenant.  The  declaration  recites,  that,  in  1816,  an 
indenture  of  four  parts  was  made  between  Simon  Eliot  and  Solomon 
Curtis,  of  the  first  part,  Moses  Grant,  of  the  second,  Hurd,  the  plain* 
tifiF,  and  Charles  Bemis,  of  the  third,  and  John  Ware,  of  the  fourth, 
owners  of  the  mills  and  mill  privileges  on  the  upper  dam  of  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  to  wit,  two  paper-mills  and  a  saw-mill,  with  their  mill 
privileges,  on  the  Needham  side  of  the  river,  and  four  paper-mills, 
one  fulling-mill  and  one  saw-mill  with  their  mill  privileges,  on  the 
Newton  side,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  several  parties  should  have  a  right  to  draw  at  their  respective 
tnina  and  TTiill  privileges,  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  same,  and  for 
some  other  purposes  therein  set  forth,  did  for  themselves,  their 
heirs,  administrators  and  assigns,  respectively  covenant  and  agree 
to  and  with  each  other  and  their  respective  heirs,  administrators 
and  assigns,  that  the  six  paper-mills  and  the  fulling-mill,  should 
have  the  first  and  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  water,  when  no 
more  ran  to  the  paper-mills  and  fulling-mill  then  erected  and  used, 
or  that  might  be  erected  and  used  on  the  six  paper-mill  privileges 
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and  fulling-mill  privilege,  than  should  be  necessary  to  work  them  to 
advantage,  and  that  the  saw-mill  owned  by  Hurd  and  Bemis  should 
have  the  second  right  of  water,  or  the  first  right  to  the  overplus 
water;  that  all  the  paper-mills  and  the  fulling-mill,  then  erected  or 
that  might  be  erected,  should  be  altered  and  built  with  breast-wheels, 
each  for  a  power  equal  to  carr>'ing  two  paper  engines,  in  the  paper- 
mills,  and  for  a  power  equal  to  carrying  a  fulling  and  wool-carding 
machine,  in  the  fulling-mill;  that  aJl  the  gates  of  all  the  mills,  or 
breast-wheels,  should  be  drawn  from  the  same  level,  and  should  be 
on  a  level  with  some  permanent  mark,  to  be  made  by  consent  of  the 
parties;  that  the  respective  parties,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
should  have  a  right  to  substitute  and  erect  any  other  mills,  works  or 
machinery,  in  the  place  of  those  then  erected,  provided  the  new  mills, 
works  and  machinery  should  require  no  greater  power  than  the  mills, 
works  and  machinery  which  the  parties  had  a  right  to  erect  and  use 
by  virtue  of  the  indenture.  The  declaration  then  avers  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  making  of  the  indenture,  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of 
one  undivided  half  of  the  saw-mill  on  the  Newton  side,  and  of  the 
first  right  to  the  overplus  water,  and  that  Bemis  was  the  owner  of 
the  other  undivided  half;  that  in  1817,  Bemis  conveyed  his  half  to 
the  plaintiff;  that  the  two  paper-mills  and  paper-mill  privileges  on 
the  Newton  side,  which  belonged  to  Eliot  and  Solomon  Curtis,  and 
the  fulling-mill,  with  the  privilege  of  water  to  work  a  fulling  and 
wool-carding  machine,  which  belonged  to  Ware,  have  since  the  mak- 
ing of  the  indenture  been  conveyed  to  the  defendants,  and  these  two 
paper-mill  privileges  and  the  fulling-mill  privilege  have,  for  eleven 
years  last  past,  been  used  and  occupied  by  the  defendants;  that  the 
defendants  had  due  notice  and  full  knowledge  of  the  covenants  and 
i^reements  in  the  indenture  set  forth,  on  the  part  of  Ware,  Elliot 
and  S.  Curtis,  and  their  respective  heirs,  administrators  and  assigns, 
to  be  kept  and  performed,  and  that  the  same  are  binding  upon  the 
defendants;  yet  that  the  defendants  have  erected  and  used  and  now 
use,  on  their  two  paper-mill  privileges,  breast-wheels  constructed  for 
a  power  much  more  than  equal  to  carrying  two  paper  engines  in  each 
of  their  paper-mills,  to  wit,  for  a  power  equal  to  carrying  six  paper 
engines  in  each  of  their  paper-mills,  and  have  actually  carried  the 
same,  and  on  the  fulling-mill  privilege  they  have  erected  and  used 
breast-wheels  for  a  power  more  than  equal  to  carrying  one  fulling  and 
wool-carding  machine,  to  wit,  for  a  power  equal  to  carrying  four 
fulling  and  wool-carding  machines,  and  have  actually  carried  the 
same;  and  have  also  substituted  and  actually  used,  in  the  piece  of 
the  mills,  works  and  machinery  used  on  the  two  paper-mill  privileges 
and  the  fulling-mill  privilege,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  inden- 
ture, others  which  require  a  much  greater  power  to  carry  the  same 
than  those  which  the  defendants  have  a  right  to  erect  and  use  thereon 
by  virtue  of  the  indenture;  whereby  the  plaintiff  has  lost  the  use  and 
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benefit  of  his  saw-mill  and  of  his  first  right  to  the  overplus  water,  as 
secured  to  him  by  the  indenture. 

The  defendants  demurred. 

Wilde,  J.  The  plaintiff  claims  damages  of  the  defendants  for  a 
breach  by  them  of  certain  covenants  contained  in  an  indenture  made 
by  and  between  the  plaintilGF  and  several  other  persons,  who  were 
owners  of  millp  on  Charles  River,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  so  called, 
the  object  and  intent  of  the  indenture  being  to  Umit  and  regulate  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  river  at  their  respective  mills.  The  defend- 
ants were  not  parties  to  the  indenture,  but  they  have  since  purchased 
of  two  of  the  covenantors  their  mills  mentioned  in  the  indenture, 
and  the  question  is,  whether  they  are  bound  as  assignees  by  any  of 
the  covenants  between  the  contracting  parties,  as  is  alleged  in  the 
declaration. 

To  make  a  defendant  liable  to  an  action  of  covenant,  there  must 
be  a  privity  between  him  and  the  plaintiff.  BaUy  v.  WeUs,  3  Wils.  29. 
As  there  is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  plaintifif  and  the  de- 
fendants, it  follows  that  the  defendants  are  not  liable  in  this  action, 
unless  there  is  a  privity  of  estate  between  them.  Where  such  a  priv- 
ity exists  between  the  covenantor  and  the  covenantee,  and  the  cove- 
nantor assigns  Lis  estate,  the  privity  thereby  created  between  the 
assignee  and  the  other  contracting  party  renders  the  former  liable  on 
all  such  covenants  as  regulate  the  mode  of  occupying  the  estate,  and 
the  like  covenants  concerning  the  same.  And  so  if  the  covenantee 
assigns  his  estate,  his  assignee  will  have  the  benefit  of  similar  cove- 
nants. These  covenants  are  annexed  to  the  land  and  run  with  it. 
But  if  there  is  no  privity  of  estate  between  the  contracting  parties, 
the  assignee  will  not  be  bound  by,  nor  have  the  benefit  of  any  cove- 
nants between  the  contracting  parties,  although  they  may  relate 
to  the  land  he  takes  by  assignment  or  purchase  from  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract.  In  such  a  case,  the  covenants  are  personal 
and  are  collateral  to  the  land. 

Covenants  for  title  may  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  the  reason  for  the  exception  is  very  strong;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  manifestly  just  than  that  the  party  who  loses  his  land 
by  a  defect  of  title  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  covenants  which 
were  intended  to  secure  an  indenmity  for  the  loss.  Such  a  covenant  is 
dependent  on  the  grant,  is  annexed  to  it,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
contract,  and  runs  with  the  land  in  favor  of  the  assigns  of  the  grantee 
or  covenantee;  but  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  no'  covenant 
will  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  assignee  to  perform  it,  unlef:3 
there  were  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  covenantor  and  covenan- 
tee. "It  is  not  suflScient,"  as  Lord  Kenyon  remarks,  in  Webb  v. 
Russell,  3  T.  R.  402,  "that  a  covenant  is  concerning  the  land,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  run  with  the  land,  there  must  be  a  privity  oiE  estate 
between  the  covenanting  parties."  And  so  the  law  has  been  laid 
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down  in  all  the  cases  turning  on  this  point,  ever  since  Spencer's 
Case. 

A  covenant  to  build  a  house  on  the  land  of  a  third  person  is  a  mere 
personal  covenant;  but  a  covenant  to  build  a  house,  or  a  new  wall, 
on  the  land  demised,  will  run  with  the  land  demised  and  bind  the 
assignee,  on  account  of  the  privity  of  estate  between  the  covenanting 
parties.  Spencer's  Casey  5  Co.  16. 

In  Cole's  Case,  1  Salk.  196,  a  house  had  been  leased,  excepting  two 
rooms,  and  free  passage  to  them.  The  lessee  assigned,  and  the  as- 
signee disturbed  the  lessor  in  the  passive  thereto,  and  for  this  dis- 
turbance the  lessor  brought  covenant.  The  action  was  maintained, 
because  of  the  privity  of  estate  in  the  passage;  but  it  is  laid  down  as 
clear  law,  that  if  the  disturbance  had  been  in  either  of  the  rooms,  no 
action  of  covenant  would  have  lain,  because  the  rooms  were  excepted. 
As  to  them  there  was  no  privity  of  estate  between  the  parties. 

In  Vyvyan  v.  Arfhvr,  1  Bam.  &  Cressw.  410,  the  owner  of  a  mill, 
and  certain  lands,  had  leased  the  latter  for  a  term  of  years,  3rielding 
and  paying  certain  rents,  and  also  doing  suit  to  the  mill  of  the  lessor, 
by  grinding  all  such  com  there  as  should  grow  upon  the  demised 
premises;  and  in  an  action  of  covenant  brought  by  the  assignee  of  the 
lessor  of  the  mill  and  the  reversion  of  the  lands,  against  the  lessee,  it 
was  held  that  the  reservation  of  the  suit  to  the  mill  was  in  nature  of 
a  rent  service,  and  that  the  implied  covenant  to  render  it  was  a  real 
covenant  which  would  nm  with  the  land  so  long  as  the  ownership  of 
the  mill  and  the  reversion  of  the  demised  premises  belonged  to  the 
same  person.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  decision  with 
the  second  resolution  in  Spencer's  Case,  and  with  other  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  decided  that  a  covenant  of  a  lessee  to  build  a  house  upon 
the  land  of  the  lessor,  not  being  parc3l  of  the  demise,  is  a  collateral 
covenant  not  binding  on  the  assignee.  The  distinction  may  be  be- 
tween covenants  of  this  sort  which  are  in  the  nature  of  rent,  and 
those  which  are  not.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  decision  does 
not  impugn,  but  confirms  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  all  the  cases,  that 
the  assignee  is  not  bound  by,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a 
covenant,  unless  there  is  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  covenanting 
parties. 

Considering  this  principle  as  well  established  by  the  cases  cited, 
and  many  others  not  adverted  to,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  action 
cannot  be  maintained,  as  there  was  no  privity  of  estate  between  the 
covenanting  parties.  Their  estates  were  several,  and  there  was  no 
grant  of  any  interest  in  the  real  estate  of  either  party,  to  which  the 
covenants  could  be  annexed.  The  stipulations  in  the  ijidenture  can- 
not be  construed  as  grants  and  covenants  at  the  same  time.  If 
they  were  grants,  then  an  action  of  covenant  is  not  the  proper  rem- 
edy for  the  violation  of  them;  and  if  covenants,  the  assignee  is  not 
bound,  for  want  of  privity  of  estate  between  the  pArties. 
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Nor  can  one  covenant  be  considered  as  a  grant,  and  the  other  as 
a  covenant,  for  the  stipulations  are  mutual,  and  if  one  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  grant,  the  other  should  be  construed  in  the  same  manner. 
If  the  stipulation  that  one  party  is  to  have  the  first  preference  of  the 
use  of  the  water  for  certain  mills  is  to  be  construed  as  a  grant,  the 
Hke  stipulation,  that  the  other  party  shall  have  the  second  prefer- 
ence, cannot  consistently  be  construed  as  a  covenant.  And  we  ought 
not  to  give  a  strained  construction  to  the  indenture,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  obligation  of  the  contract  to  those  who  were  not 
parties  thereto.  All  the  stipulations  are  covenants  in  form,  were 
doubtless  considered  as  such  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  must  be 
so  construed.  As  such  they  are  mere  personal  covenants,  according 
to  all  the  authorities,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  construed,  without 
determining  that  all  covenants  concerning  lands  are  real  covenants, 
and  binding  on  the  assignee,  however  remote;  which  certainly  cannot 
be  maintained,  either  upon  authority  or  upon  principle.  Such  an 
extension  of  the  obligation  of  covenants  might  be  productive  of  great 
mischief  and  confusion  of  rights  and  obligations  of  the  purchasers 
and  owners  of  real  estate. 

Dedaration  adjudged  insufficient. 

Note.  —  In  the  following  cases  it  was  held  that  the  burden  of  a 
covenant,  made  by  an  owner  of  land  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  near- 
by land,  that  the  land  of  the  covenantor  should  be,  or  should  not  be, 
used  in  a  specified  manner,  did  not  bind  the  assignee  of  the  covenan- 
tor at  law.  Sjoblom  v.  Mark,  103  Minn.  193  (no  Uquors  to  be  sold) ; 
Harsha  v.  Reid,  45  N.  Y.  415,  418  (grist  mill  not  to  be  erected) ;  Laio- 
rence  v.  Whitney,  115  N.Y.  410,  416  (water  rights  incident  to  land  to 
be  used  in  a  specified  manner).  And  there  is  a  dictum,  accord,  in 
HurxOial  v.  Boom  Co.,  53  W.Va.  87, 92. 

The  same  decision  has  been  made,  where  the  covenant  is  by  a 
grantor,  and  is  part  of  the  transaction  by  which  land  is  conveyed  to 
the  covenantee,  the  covenant  being  not  to  do  acts  on  land  retained. 
Brewer  v.  Marshall,  19  N.J.  Eq.  537  (not  to  sell  marl  from  the  land) ; 
Tardy  v.  Creasy,  81  Va.  553  (not  to  keep  a  hotel). 

Of  course,  if  the  covenant  does  not  touch  the  land,  the  question, 
whether  "privity  of  estate"  is  requisite  in  order  that  the  burden 
should  run,  is  not  reached.  See  SchoUen  v.  Barber,  217  111.  148  (cove- 
nant to  pay  an  encumbrance  on  the  land) ;  Clement  v.  WiUett,  105 
Minn.  267  (same) ;  Morse  v.  Garner,  1  Strob.  (S.C.)  514  (grantor  to 
have  free  transportation  over  a  railroad).  See  also  Wiggins  Ferry 
Co.  V.  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,  94  111.  83,  and  similar  cases,  cited  in  the  note  on 
pp.  846-47,  supra. 
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KELLOGG  V.  ROBINSON. 

6  Vt.  276.     1834. 

This  was  an  action  of  covenant  broken,  and  in  the  county  court 
came  up  for  trial  upon  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  which  was,  in 
substance,  that  the  defendant,  by  deed  dated  October  12th,  1824, 
conveyed  to  the  plaintiff,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a  certain  lot  of  land 
in  Bennington,  in  which  was  contained,  among  others,  a  covenant  in 
common  form,  against  incumbrances.  —  The  breach  is  assigned  as 
follows:  — 

"  Yet  the  said  Susannah  did  not  keep  her  said  covenant,  but  has 
broken  the  same;  for  the  said  Henry  says,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  said  deed,  the  said  land  was  not  free  from  all  incum- 
brances whatsoever.  And  the  said  Henry  further  says,  that  in  the 
deeds  of  said  premises  from  David  Robinson  to  Noah  Smith,  dated 
in  1783  and  1797,  is  contained  a  stipulation  that  the  said  Noah  is  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  fence,  and  to  maintain  the  fence  around  said 
premises,  or  that  part  of  said  fence  adjoining  said  Robinson's  land. 
And  the  said  Noah  Smith  and  his  assigns,  from  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  said  deeds  by  the  said  David,  down  to  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  of  said  premises  by  the  said  Susannah  to  the  said 
Henry,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  were  accustomed  to,  and 
did  make  and  maintain  all  the  fence  around  said  premises,  whereby 
said  premises,  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  of  the  same  by  the  said 
Susannah  to  the  said  Henry,  were  so  incumbered  that  the  said  Henry 
and  his  assigns  were  and  are  liable  to  make  or  maintain  all  the  fence 
around  said  premises,  or  that  part  which  adjoins  the  said  David 
Robinson's  lands,  which  is  about  40  rods;  and  said  premises  are  stiH 
charged  with  said  incumbrance.  And  the  said  Susannah  her  cove- 
nants aforesaid  has  not  kept,  but  has  broken  the  same.  —  To  th^ 
damage  of  the  plaintiff,  a&  he  says,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,'' 
etc. 

To  this  declaration  the  defendant  pleaded  her  general  demurrer, 
and  also  assigned  the  following  special  causes  of  demurrer,  to  wit: 
''That  the  said  Henry  has  only  made  a  general  assignment  of  the 
breach  of  said  covenant,  neglecting  the  words  of  the  covenant,  and 
has  not,  in  his  said  declaration,  averred  any  facts  in  his  pretended 
special  assignment  of  the  breach  of  said  covenant  which  consti- 
tute an  incumbrance  on  said  premises.  —  And  this  she  is  ready  to 
verify.  Wherefore,"  etc. 

To  which  general  and  special  demurrer  the  plaintiff  joined. 

Judgment  of  the  court  was  for  the  plaintiff. 

Whereupon,  exception  was  taken  by  the  defendant,  which  was 
allowed  and  certified. 
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Phelps,  J.  The  sufficiency  of  this  declaration  depends  upon  the 
inquiry,  whether  it  shows,  upon  its  face,  a  subsisting  legal  incum- 
brance upon  the  land  conveyed.  It  is  argued,  on  one  side,  that  the 
"stipulation,"  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  deed  from  David  Robinson  to 
Noah  Smith  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  personal  covenant  between 
the  parties  to  that  deed,  not  running  with  the  land,  nor  binding  upon 
the  subsequent  grantees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted,  that  the 
obligation  attends  the  inheritance,  and  is  of  course  an  incumbrance 
upon  the  land,  into  whatever  hands  it  may  pass. 

There  are  certain  covenants  concerning  the  realty  so  necessarily 
connected  with  it  as  to  pass  with  it  of  necessity,  and  operate  between 
other  parties  than  the  original  parties  to  the  covenant.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  covenant  of  warranty  in  the  deed  of  barg^  and  sale  — 
a  covenant  against  waste  —  a  covenant  to  repair  buildings  —  a 
covenant  not  to  cut  timber,  or  plough  up  meadow  land,  and  the  like. 
The  reason  why  these  covenants  run  with  the  land  is,  that  unless  they 
do  so,  they  cannot  be  eflfectual;  nor  can  the  party  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  created  derive  from  them  the  benefit  intended. 

There  is  another  class  of  covenants  of  a  doubtful  or  equivocal  char- 
acter, and  which  may  be  treated  either  as  merely  personal,  or  as 
annexed  to  and  nmning  with  the  land.  With  repect  to  these,  it  is 
doubtless  competent  for  the  contracting  parties  to  make  them  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  they  think  expedient.  When,  therefore,  the 
party  covenants  for  himself  and  his  assigns,  it  evinces  an  intent  to 
bind  the  land,  and  the  obligation  becomes  connected  with,  and  quali- 
fies his  estate.  Thus  it  is  said,  in  Spencer's  Case,  5  Coke's  Rep.  16, 
"if  lessee  covenants  for  himself  and  his  assigns,  to  build  a  new  wall 
upon  the  land,  this  shall  bind  the  assignee,  because  named,  and  he  is 
to  take  the  benefit  thereof. '^ 

The  latter  part  of  this  reason,  however,  has  reference  to  another 
class  of  cases,  where  the  thing  covenanted  for  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  land,  and  with  respect  to  which  no  tenant  could 
legally  bind  another.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Coke,  "But  although  the 
covenant  be  for  himself  and  his  assigns,  yet  it  is  otherwise,  if  the 
thing  to  be  done  be  merely  coUaterai  to  the  land  and  not  concerning  the 
tiling  demised  in  any  sort,  as  a  covenant  to  build  a  house,  upon  the 
land  of  the  lessor,  not  parcel  of  the  demised* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  with  respect  to  the  question,  whether  a 
given  covenant  runs  with  the  land  or  not,  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  covenant  is  the  first  criterion,  and,  where  this  is  not  decisive,  the 
intent  of  the  parties,  as  expressed  in  their  deed,  will  determine. 
"When,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "the  covenant  extends  to  a  thing  in  esse 
parcel  of  the  demise,  the  thing  to  be  done  is  in  a  manner  annexed  and 
appurtenant  to  the  thing  demised,  and  shall  run  with  the  land,  and 
shall  bind  the  assignee,  although  he  be  not  bound  by  express  words; 
—  as  if  the  lessee  covenant  to  repair  houses,"  etc.  But  if  the  thing 
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be  collateral,  as  he  expressed  it,  and  not  concerning  the  land,  the 
assignee  is  not  bound  if  named. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  "stipulation"  or  covenant  in  ques* 
tion?  It  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  declaration:  "And  the  said  Henry 
further  says,  that  in  the  deeds  of  said  premises  from  David  Robinson 
to  Noah  Smith,  dated  in  1783  and  1797,  is  contained  a  stipulation 
that  the  said  Noah  is  to  make  the  whole  of  the  fence,  and  to  maintain 
the  fence  around  said  premises,  or  that  part  of  said  fence  adjoining 
said  Robinson's  land/' 

We  take  the  fence  described  to  be  the  partition  fence  between  the 
premises  conveyed  and  David  Robinson's  land;  and  of  course  neces- 
sary to  be  m^tained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupier.  The  stipula- 
tion contains  two  parts:  1st,  "To  bidld  the  fence."  Whether  the 
obligation  thus  far  would  be  considered  as  running  with  the  land,  is 
perhaps  somewhat  questionable.  In  Bally  v.  Wells,  3  Wils.  25,  it  is 
said,  that  "if  lessee  covenants  to  build  a  waU,  and  assigns  over  his 
estate,  the  grantee  of  the  reversion  shall  have  covenant  against  the 
assignee,  notwithstanding  the  covenant  wants  the  word  'assigns'; 
yet  every  assignee,  by  accepting  the  possession,  hath  made  himself 
subject  to  all  covenants  concerning  the  land,  but  not  to  collateral 
covenants.  So,  for  a  covenant  which  runs  with  the  land,  an  action 
lies  for  or  against  the  assignee,  although  not  named,  quia  terra  transit 
cum  onere"  Upon  the  authority  of  that  case,  the  obligation  would 
be  held  to  run  with  the  land.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  this 
point,  as  that  part  of  the  covenant  has  probably  been  long  since  at  an 
end. 

The  second  part  of  the  stipulation  is,  "  to  maintain  the  fence,"  etc. 
This  is  an  obligation  in  perpetuam.  That  it  concerns  the  land,  and  is 
not  "collateral,"  is  not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  equaUy  clear,  that 
Robinson,  the  covenantee,  could  not  have  the  full  benefit  of  it,  unless 
it  nms  with  the  land.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  parties  in- 
tended Smith  should  be  bound  after  parting  with  the  land,  nor  that 
the  obligation  to  maintain  the  fence  should  cease  with  a  transfer  of 
the  estate.  Besides,  where  is  the  distinction  between  a  covenant  to 
repair  houses  (the  case  put  by  Coke),  and  a  covenant  to  maintain 
the  fences?  Where  the  covenants  run  in  perpetuam,  there  can  be  no 
difiference. 

It  is  argued,  that  the  fence  not  being  in  esse  at  the  date  of  the 
covenant,  the  latter  does  not  run  with  the  land.  The  decision  in 
Wilson  conflicts  with  this  argument.  At  the  same  time,  such  a 
covenant  certainly  concerns  the  land,  a  thing  in  esse.  The  mainten- 
ance of  fences  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate.  And  the 
objection  is  no  better  founded  than  a  similar  objection  to  a  covenant 
to  repair  houses  would  be,  upon  the  ground  that  the  particular 
separations  were  not  in  esse  at  the  date  of  the  covenant. 

If  we  consider  the  fence  itself  as  the  principal  thing,  yet  the  argu- 
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ment  has  no  better  foundation.  The  first  part  of  this  stipulation  is 
satisfied  by  building  the  fence:  then  comes  the  latter  part,  to  main' 
tain  it;  which,  when  it  becomes  operative,  concerns  a  thing  in  esse. 
It  has  reference  to  a  thing  contemplated  as  existing,  and  which  must 
actually  exist  when  the  covenant  takes  e£fect.  If  we  regard  the  stip- 
ulation in  the  light  of  a  condition  of  the  grant,  and  in  a  deed  poll,  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  —  all  difficulty  vanishes.  If  it  be  a  condi" 
tion,  instead  of  a  covenant,  whoever  takes  the  estate,  takes  it  cum 
(mere.  We  are  of  opinion  upon  the  question,  that  a  covenant  in  a 
conveyance,  to  build  and  maintain  the  fences,  runs  with  the  land. 

Note.  — See,  accord^  HadeU  v.  Sinclair ,  76  Ind.  488;  Kerducky 
R,R.  Co.  V.  Kenney,  82  Ky.  154;  Bronson  v.  Cojffiny  108  Mass.  175; 
Huston  V.  Cincinnati  R.R.  Co.,  21  Ohio  St.  235.  But  cf.  Railway  v. 
Bosworth,  46  Ohio  St.  81. 

There  is  some  authority  that  the  burden  of  covenants,  other  than 
covenants  of  fencing,  run  with  the  land  at  law  (provided  such  cove- 
nants concern  the  land),  even  if  there  is  no  "privity  of  estate" 
within  the  doctrine  of  Morse  v.  Aldrich,  «upra,  and  Rodie  v.  UUman, 
Bupra.  See  H&mrd  Co.  v.  WaJter  Lot  Co.,  53  Ga.  689  (grantee  cove- 
nants to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  dam  on  other 
land) ;  AUanta  Ry.  Co.  v.  McKinney,  124  Ga.  929  (grantee  of  a  water 
right  covenants  to  convey  part  of  the  water  to  land  owned  by  the 
grantor);  Peden  v.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  73  Iowa  328  (dictum  that  if  a 
grantee  of  land  covenants  to  make  a  certain  disposition  of  the  water 
on  his  land,  the  burden  runs). 

In  Dorsey  v.  St.  Louis  R.R.  Co.,  58  111.  65,  A  granted  to  a  railroad 
company,  and  the  company  covenanted  to  erect  and  maintain  fences, 
crossings,  and  a  depot.  The  company  was  not  then  authorized  to 
transfer  its  property.  Later,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  it  trans- 
ferred its  property  to  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  was  held 
bound  by  the  covenant.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  the 
legislature  must  have  intended  that  the  assignee  should  be  charged 
with  such  obligations  of  the  assignor. 


SEXAUER  V.  WILSON. 

136  Iowa  357.     1907. 

Plaintiff  conveyed  to  John  Wilson  ten  acres  of  land  out  of  a  half 
section  then  owned  by  him,  and  in  the  deed  inserted  this  clause: 
"The  grantee  herein  further  agrees  to  perpetually  maintain  a  tight 
fence  sufficient  to  stop  hogs  and  all  other  hve  stock  between  said  land 
described  above  and  all  property  of  the  grantor  herein  adjacent 
thereto."  No  line  fence  then  existed,  but  Wilson  erected  partition 
fences,  as  agreed,  soon  thereafter,  and  maintained  them  during  his 
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occupancy  of  the  premises,  from  1889  imtD  1904,  when  he  conveyed 
the  land  to  defendant  Krausa.  The  latter  immediately  took  posses- 
sion, but  failed  to  keep  the  fences  in  repair.  Finally,  plaintiff  re- 
paired them  at  an  expense  of  S18,  for  which  he  seeks  recovery.  Upon 
proof  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  court  directed  a  verdict  for  defend- 
ants. From  judgment  entered  thereon,  the  cause  being  properly 
certified,  plaintiff  appeals.  Affirmed  as  to  Wilson.  Reversed  as  to 
Krausa. 

Ladd,  J.  Having  found  that  the  covenantor's  grantee  is  bound  by 
the  covenant,  the  next  inquiry  is  whether  the  covenantor  also  is 
liable  thereon  subsequent  to  parting  with  the  title.  This  necessarily 
depends  on  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  first  deed.  While  the 
covenant  is  personal  in  form,  this  is  not  controlling,  for  the  deed 
must  have  been  executed  with  the  understanding  that  (1)  Wilson, 
the  grantee,  would  have  no  right  to  enter  on  the  land  after  passing 
title  to  another  in  order  to  repair  or  replace  the  fence;  (2)  that  he 
would  enjoy  no  benefit  therefrom;  and  (3),  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  covenant,  neither  he  nor  his  representatives  could  perform  by 
maintaining  the  fence  perpetually.  Of  necessity  the  grantor  must 
have  relied  on  the  land  with  which  the  covenant  runs  to  secure  its 
performance,  and,  fairly  construed,  Wilson's  obligation  was  to  make 
the  fence  and  maintain  it  only  during  the  time  be  owned  the  land. 
It  could  not  have  been  his  intention  to  assume  an  obligation  in 
perpetuum,  and,  in  event  of  disposing  of  the  fee»  to  femuain  bound  for 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grantor  naturally  had  in  mind  recourse 
on  those  who  should  own  the  land  when  the  fence  should  need  repair, 
rather  than  this  grantee,  who  might  be  gone  before  this  would  be 
required.  This  conclusion  seems  reasonable,  and  has  the  support  of 
Hickey  v.  Railway,  51  Ohio  St.  40  (36  N.  E.  672, 23  L.  R,  A.  396,  46 
Am.  St.  Rep.  545).  It  follows  that  the  district  court  rightly  dis- 
missed the  petition  as  to  Wilson. 

Note.  —  On  the  liability  of  the  covenantor,  after  parting  with  the 
land,  see  also  Standish  v.  Lawrence^  111  Mass.  Ill;  Clark  v.  Devoe, 
124  N.Y.  120. 
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